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INTRODUCTION 

The  following  is  the  unclassified  text  of  the  1968  Department  of  Defense 
study,  “United  States  Vietnam  Relations,  1945-1967,”  popularly  known  as 
the  Pentagon  Papers. 

At  the  time  the  existence  of  this  study  became  known,  through  unau¬ 
thorized  public  disclosures,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  requested  a 
copy  of  the  study,  which  was  provided  to  the  Committee  and  which  has  been 
continually  available  for  inspection  by  Members  of  Congress.  At  the  same 
time,  as  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  senior  minority  member.  Rep.  Leslie  C.  Arends,  I  asked  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  declassify  the  study  on  an  expedited  basis  so  that  it  could  be 
made  available  to  Members  of  Congress  and  to  the  American  people. 

I  am  now  directing  that  it  be  printed  as  a  Committee  document  and  that 
a  copy  be  provided  to  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Copies 
will  also  be  on  sale  to  the  public  at  the  Government  Printing  Office.  The  12- 
volume  text  here  contains  the  first  43  volumes  of  the  oririnal  47-volume  study. 
The  last  four  volumes  have  not  as  yet  been  declassified  because  they  deal  with 
negotiations  which  are  still  in  progress. 

F.  Ed\v.  Hebert,  Chairman. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
W ashing ton^  D.C,^  September  20^  1971. 

Honorable  F.  Edward  Hebert, 

Chairman^  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
House  of  Representatives 
W ashing ton^  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  Chairman  :  In  accordance  with  the  discussions  which  took  place 
at  the  time  of  the  delivery  to  the  Congress  of  the  classified  version  oi  the 
47-volume  1968  study  of  ^‘U.S.  Vietnam  Relations,  1945-1967,”  we  are  trans¬ 
mitting  herewith  for  your  use  four  sets  of  the  declassified  study.  You  will 
note  that  the  declassified  review  contains  43  volumes.  The  last  four  volumes  of 
the  47-volume  set  have  not  been  declassified  because  they  deal  exclusively  with 
sensitive  negotiations  seeking  peace  and  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war.  Their 
disclosure  would  adversely  affect  continuing  efforts  to  achieve  those  objectives. 

As  I  am  sure  you  can  appreciate,  the  review  of  approximately  7,000  pages 
has  been  a  difficult  task,  complicated  by  the  pattern  of  prior  unauthorized 
disclosures  and  pending  and  potential  actions  in  the  courts.  Of  course,  some 
of  the  material  has  been  declassified  solely  on  the  basis  of  prior  disclosures. 
The  review  has  been  accomplished  on  an  expedited  basis  in  order  to  complv 
with  your  request  for  the  material  on  a  declassified  basis  for  hearings  which 
the  Congress  has  indicated  are  in  prospect.  Bex^ause  of  the  time  constraint 
imposed  on  the  review,  it  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  errors  of  omission  and 
commission  have  been  made  during  the  review.  This,  however,  represents  the 
best  possible  effort  taking  into  consideration  the  time  available  and  the 
numerous  complicating  factors  which  influenced  the  review.  Other  than  the 
last  four  volumes,  we  have  been  able  to  make  available  to  you  in  unclassified 
form  the  bulk  of  the  study. 

Sincerely, 

Rady  A.  Johnson, 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Legislative  Affairs. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

WASHINGTON,  D.C 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

THROUGH :  Mr.  Paul  C.  Wamke,  ASD/IS A 

Dr.  Morton  H.  Halperin,  DASD/Policy  Planning  and  Arms  Control/ISA 

SUBJECT :  Final  Report,  OSD  Vietnam  Task  Force 


On  June  17,  1967,  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc¬ 
Namara  directed  that  a  Task  Force  be  formed  to 
study  tlie  history  of  United  States  involvement  in 
Vietnam  from  World  War  II  to  the  present.  Mr. 
McNamara’s  guidance  was  simply  to  do  studies 
that  were  “encyclopedic  and  objective.”  With  six 
full-time  professionals  assigned  to  the  Task  Force, 
we  were  to  complete  our  work  in  three  months.  A 
year  and  a  half  later,  and  with  the  involvement  of 
six  times  six  professionals,  we  ai'e  finally  done  to 
the  time  of  thirty-seven  studies  and  fifteen  col¬ 
lections  of  documents  contained  in  forty-three 
volumes. 

In  the  beginning,  Mr.  McNamara  gave  the  Task 
Force  full  access  to  OSD  files,  and  the  Task  Force 
received  access  to  CIA  materials,  and  some  use  of 
State  Department  cables  and  memoranda.  We  had 
no  access  to  White  House  files.  Our  guidance  pro¬ 
hibited  personal  interviews  with  any  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  participants. 

The  result  was  not  so  much  a  documentary 
history,  as  a  history  based  solely  on  documents — 
checked  and  rechecked  with  ant -like  diligence. 
Pieces  of  paper,  formidable  and  suggestive  by 
themselves,  could  have  meant  much  or  nothing. 
Perhaps  this  document  was  never  sent  anywhere, 
and  perhaps  that  one,  though  commented  upon, 
was  irrelevant.  Without  the  memories  of  people 
to  tell  us,  we  were  certain  to  make  mistakes.  Yet, 
using  those  memories  might  have  been  misleading 
as  well.  This  approach  to  research  was  bound  to 
lead  to  distortions,  and  distortions  we  are  sure 
abound  in  these  studies. 

To  bring  the  documents  to  life,  to  fill  in  gaps, 
and  just  to  see  wliat  the  “outside  world”  was  think¬ 
ing,  we  turned  to  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
books.  We  never  used  these  sources  to  supplant  the 
classified  documents,  but  only  to  supplement  them. 
And  because  these  documents,  sometimes  written 
by  very  clever  men  who  knew  so  much  and  desired 
to  say  only  a  part  and  sometimes  written  very 
openly  but  also  contradictorily,  are  not  immedi¬ 
ately  self- revealing  or  self-explanatory,  we  tried 


15  January  1969, 

both  to  have  a  number  of  researchers  look  at  them 
and  to  quote  passages  liberally.  Moreover,  when 
we  felt  we  could  be  challen^d  with  taking  some¬ 
thing  out  of  context,  we  included  the  whole  paper 
in  the  Documentary  Record  section  of  the  Task 
Force  studies  (Parts  V  and  VI.  A  and  B).  Again 
seeking  to  fend  off  inevitable  mistakes  in  interpre¬ 
tation  and  context,  what  seemed  to  us  key  docu¬ 
ments  were  reviewed  and  included  in  several 
overlapping  in  substance,  but  separate,  studies. 

The  people  wlio  worked  on  the  Task  Force  were 
superb— uniformly  bright  and  interested,  although 
not  always  versed  in  the  art  of  research.  We  had 
a  sense  of  doing  something  important  and  of  the 
need  to  do  it  right.  Of  course,  we  all  had  our 
prejudices  and  axes  to  grind  and  these  shine 
through  clearly  at  times,  but  we  tried,  we  think,  to 
suppress  or  compensate  for  them. 

These  outstanding  people  came  from  every¬ 
where — the  military  services,  State,  OSD,  and  the 
“think  tanks.”  Some  came  for  a  month,  for  three 
months,  for  six  months,  and  most  were  unable, 
given  the  unhappiness  of  their  superiors,  to  finish 
the  studies  they  began.  Almost  all  the  studies  had 
several  authors,  each  heir  dutifully  trying  to  pick 
up  the  threads  of  liis  predecessor.  In  all,  we  had 
thirty-six  professionals  working  on  these  studies, 
with  an  average  of  four  months  per  man. 

The  quality,  style  and  interest  of  the  studies 
varies  considerably.  The  papers  in  Parts  I,  II, 
III,  and  IV.A,  concerning  the  years  1945  to  1961 
tend  to  be  generally  non-startling — although  there 
are  many  interesting  tidbits.  Because  many  of  the 
documents  in  this  period  were  lost  or  not  kept 
(except  for  the  Geneva  Conference  era)  we  had 
to  rely  more  on  outside  resources.  From  1961  on¬ 
wards  (Parts  IV.B  and  C  and  VI.C),  the  records 
were  bountiful,  especially  on  the  first  Kennedy 
year  in  office,  tlie  Diem  coup,  and  on  the  subjects 
of  the  deployment  of  ground  forces,  the  decisions 
surrounding  the  bombing  campaign  against  North 
Vietnam,  US-GVN  relations,  and  attempts  at 
negotiating  a  settlement  of  the  conflict. 


(IX) 


Almost  all  the  studies  contain  both  a  Summary 
and  Analysis  and  a  Chronology.  The  chronologies 
highlight  each  important  event  or  action  in  the 
monograph  by  means  of  date,  description,  and  doc¬ 
umentary  source.  The  Summary  and  Analysis 
sections,  which  I  wrote,  attempt  to  capture  the 
main  themes  and  facts  of  the  monographs — and  to 
make  some  judgments  and  speculations  which  may 
or  may  not  appear  in  the  text  itself.  The  mono¬ 
graphs  themselves  stick,  by  and  large,  to  the  docu¬ 
ments  and  do  not  tend  to  be  analytical. 

Writing  history,  especially  where  it  blends  into 
current  events,  especially  where  that  current  event 
is  Vietnam,  is  a  treacherous  exercise.  We  could  not 
go  into  the  minds  of  the  decision-makers,  we  were 


not  present  at  the  decisions,  and  we  often  could 
not  tell  whether  something  happened  because 
someone  decided  it,  decided  against  it,  or  most 
likely  because  it  unfolded  from  the  situation.  His¬ 
tory,  to  me,  has  been  expressed  by  a  passage  from 
Herman  Melville’s  Mooy  Dick  where  he  writes: 
“This  is  a  world  of  chance,  free  will,  and  neces¬ 
sity — all  interweavingly  working  together  as  one; 
chance  by  turn  rules  either  and  has  the  last  featur¬ 
ing  blow  at  events.”  Our  studies  have  tried  to 
reflect  this  thought;  inevitably  in  the  organizing 
and  writing  process,  they  appear  to  assign  more 
and  less  to  men  and  free  will  than  was  the  case. 

Leslie  H.  Gelb, 
Chairman^  OSD  Task  Force. 
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IV.  A.  4. 


U.S.  TRAINiyO  OF  THE  VICTHAI-IESS  MTIOI’AL  AEIY,  19^^-1939 

SUI-I-IARY 


"Hanoi  v;as  evacuated  on  9  October  /l95ii7.  The  /u.S.  li&iso^ 
te^^n  loft  v/ith  the  last  French  troojis^  disturbed  by  what  they 
had  seen  of  the  griir^  efficiency  of  the  Viet  l-:inh  in  their 
takcoverj  the  contrast  between  the  silent  March  of  the 
victorious  Viet  Minn  troops  in  their  tennis  sljoes  end  the 
clanhir.g  armor  of  tlie  V'ell-ecuipped  Fi'enc’n  whose  western 
tactics  and  ecuiiisent  had  failed  against  the  communist 
militery-political-econonic  campaign."  l/ 


Up  to  i960,  Vietnam  was  one  of  the  largest  recipients  of  U.S. 
economic  and  rdlitar^'  assistance  in  the  \7orld:  the  thD-rd  ranking 
non-IIATO  rcciident  of  aid,  the  seventh  renkii’.g  worldwide.  The  U.S. 


Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group,  Vietnam  (MAAG),  was  the  only 
military  mission  ccmr.anded  by  a  lieutenant  general;  the  U.S.  econcaic 
aid  mission  in  Vietnarf  was  the  largest  an^T-.’here.  In  the  years  1955 
through  i960,  more  than  ^'2  billion  in  aid  flov.’ed  into  Vietnam,  and 
more  than  80p  of  thiat  assistance  w'ent  toward  providing  security  for 
the  Govcrxm.ic;nt  of.  Victnar.-:.  Honetholess,  in  i960  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  dctemined  that  the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  (RVIIAF)  were  inadeauatcly  trained  and  organized,  and  directed 
urgent  action  by  MA.AG  to  improve  tiicir  anti-guerrilla  capabilities.  2/ 


Thus,  despite  the  massive  U.S.  investment  in  aid  to  Vietnam  in 
the  period  195^-1960,  very  J.ittle  had  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
fashioning  South  Vietnamese  forces  into  a  suitable  instrument  for 
countering  the  "co:m.-.vinist  military-political- economic  campaign" 
aimed  at  overturning  the  Goverrimcnt  of  Vietnam. 


The  principal  issue  examined  here  .is  that  of  the  role  and 
effectiveness  of  U.S.  advice  and  assistance  provided  the  armed  forces 
of  the  GVH  prior  to  i960. 

The  principal  focus  is  on  American  assistance  to  the  Vietnamese 
National  Array  --  subsequently  the  ARVN  —  although  plans  and  support 
for  the  Civil  Guard' and  Self-Defense  Corps  are  also  considered. 
Subsidiary  questions  include: 

--  V/hy  did  .the  U.S.  undertake  the  training  of  ARVTI?  ■ 

—  How  was  this  decision  taken? 


•  1.1 


—  V/hat  was  the  threat  to  South  Vietn&ii? 


--  VThat  was  the  mission  of  the  South  Vietnenese  exicy? 

—  VTliat  ‘was  the  state  of  the  South  Vietnaiaese  army? 

—  How  did  the  U.S.  go  about  altering  this  condition? 

--  Did  U.S.  assistance  through  i960  result  in  creation  of 
South  Vietnanese  aniy  in  the  image  of  the  U.S.  army? 

The  principal  conclusion  is  that  U.S.  efforts  in  the  period  195^- 
1959  failed  to  produce  an  effective  Vietnemes'e  counterinsurgent  force 
due  to  contemporaiy  perceptions  of  and  I'eactions  to  the  threat,  td 
exaggercited  estimates  of  the  value  end  relevance  of  /nerican  military 
standards  in  responding  to  that  threat,  to  lack  of  effective  bargaining 
teciiniques  vis-a-vis  the  Government  of  Vietnam,  and  to  fra£?3entation 
end  other  inadequacies  in  the  American  system  of  detcimjining  end 
administering  th^  overall  program  of  assistance  to  Vietnam.* 

U.S.  efforts  in  the  period  195^-1960  to  create  an  effective  South 
Vietnazuese  military  establistoeut  --  and  particularly  an  effective 
L'ational  Amy  —  were  critically  effected  by  the  follo'-ring  considerations: 

—  The  reasons  the  U.S.  lindcrtook  the  training  of  the 
Vietnamese  arsncd  forces  had  their  roots  not  only  in  the 
desire  to  .contain  communisra  and  preserve  the  freedom  of 
South  Vietnam,  but  also  in  U.S.  disco.ntcnt  and  frustration 
with  French  military  policy  during  the  Indochina  War. 

A  strong  desire  to  correct  French  nistalces  generated  con¬ 
siderable  bureaucratic  haomentumj  preoccupation  v:ith  the 
perceived  inadequacies  of  French  practices  led  to  under¬ 
estimation  of  the  problems  the  French  had  to  overcome  — 

Including  that  of  internal  division  and  goverrmiental 
reluctance  —  in  developing  an  effective  Vietnamese  army, 
and  to  overcorrection  of  French  mistakes  by  the  creation  of 
a  conventional  military  force.  That  Vietnamese  array  came 
to  be  organized  in  divisions  —  as  the  U.S.  had  so  often 
and  so  unsuccessfu!l.ly  urged  the  French  to  do  —  that  would 
have  the  capability  to  perform  well  against  the  Viet  Minh 
divisions  in  the  Red  River  Delta  in  195^^  or  presumably 
against  their  post-195^  equivalent,  communist  divisions 
crossing  the  17th  parallel.  But  the  French  Indochina  VJar 
was  over;  circumstances  had  radically  changed. 

—  The  decision  to  train  the  South  Vietnamese  military 
was  based  on  a  compromise  between  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  in  which  "political  considerations"  which  had  nothing 
to  do  witii  the  military  objections  to  an  affirmative  decision. 


and  did  not  In  any  way  affect  the  probability  of  success  of  the 
undertaking,  were  allovfcd  to  govern  rather  than  considerations 
of  limitations  in  U.S.  resources  and  capabilities,  and  the  basic 
difficulty  of  the  task  at  hand.  Increasingly  a  characteristic 
of  U.S.  decision  ranking,  such  ccxiqrromise  niaxiiaized  the  probability 
of  consistently  selecting  the  least  desirable  course  of  action. 

--  The  threat  to  Vietnam  was  perceived  as  constituted  of  the 
sects  and  the  Viet  IJinh  residue  in  the  South,  end  the  regular  forces 
of  the  DRV  in  the  ITorth;  although  it  was  consistently  estimated 
that  the  DRV  had  the  capability  to  overran  South  Vietnam,  it  was 
Just  as  consistently’-  estimated  that  the  DRV  neith.er  needed  nor 
intended  to  do  so.  Nonetheless,  U.S.  doctrine  regarding  estiiaates 
of  capability  as  opposed  to  estimates  of  intention  with  its 
characteristic  emphasis  on  Order  of  Battle  data  (so  small  a  part 
of  the  real  intelligence  problem  in  counterinsurgency)  led  to 
fixation  upon  the  raore  massive,  but  less  likely,  threat  of 
overt  invasion. 

--  The  dual  mission  expected  of  the  Vietnamese  array  of 
internal  and  external  defense  was,  given  resource  and  trained 
raanpov/er  limitatio:is,  internally  Inconsistent .  Given  the  state 
of  U.S.  strategic  thinking  in  the  1950 's,  the  nature  of  SEATO,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  FEC,  the  pressures  exerted  by  Diem,  end  .the 
background  of  the  U.S.  IIAAG,  rooted  in  the  recent  Korean  experience, 
it  was  virtvaliy  ceitain  to'  lead  to  a  conventional  military 
establishment  designed  to  co-unter  a  conventional  threat.  It  did. 

In  fact,  given  the  strength  of  these  influences  and  the  lack  of 
U.S.  familiarity  with  effective  covmterinsurgent techniques,  it 
is  questionable  'v.'hether  assignment  of  a  single  mission  related 
exclusively  to  internal  security  weald  have  made  any  difference 
in  the  type  of  military  establishment  that  resulted. 

—  The  South  Vietnamese  army  was  in  extremely  poor  condition 
in  195^^ i  i'ts  prospects  were  worse,  in  view  of  the  limited 
resources,  particularly  in  terms  of  personnel,  the  U.S.  was 
able  to  de-vote  tp  its  reorganization  and  training.  In  addition, 
as  the  JCS  stated,  "Unless  the  Vietnamese  themselves  show  an 
inclination  to  make  individua.l  and  collective  sacrifices  required 
to  resist  CocEiunisni,  which  they  have  not  done  to  date,  no  amount 
of  external  pressure  and  assistance  can  long  delay  complete 
Communist  victory  in  South  Vietnam."  -*-  There  was  no  over¬ 
whelming  change  in  the  v;illingness  to  sacrifice  during  the  late 
1950*6,  which  added  to  the  already  formidable  task  of  creating 
an  effective  military  establishment. 

--  The  way  in  which  the  U.S.  MAAG  went  about  creating  an 
effective  mili-tary  establishment  had  four  principal  characteristics: 

*  Memorandum  for  SecDef  from  JCS,  "Indochina,"  1?  November  195^  (TS). 


concentration  on  the  mission  of  resistance  to  overt  aggression; 
training  from  the  top  dbvm;  employment  of  U.S.  standards  and  , 
techniques;  and  optimistic  assessment  of  the  future  capabilities 
of  paramilitary  organizations  outside  the  purviev;  of  MAAG. 

—  The  result  of  U.S.  efforts  v/as  more  a  reflection  of  the 
U.S.  military  establishment  than  of  the  type  of  threat  or 
terrain.  With  regard  to  the  overall  effectiveness  of  U.S. 
aid,  it  seems  to  have  had,  vinfortunateiy,  all  the  depth  the 
term  "mirror  image"  implies.  Furthermore,  U.S.  performance  in 
creating  an  effective  Vietnamese  military  establishment  was 
adversely  affected  by  the  lack  of  well-founded  bargaining 
techniques  vis-a-vis  the  Government  of  Vietnam,  and  by  frageenta- 
tion  and  other  inadequacies  in  the  Araerican  system  of  determining 
and  administering  the  overall  program  of  assistance. 

—  The  U.S.  quieJely  became  so  deeply  end  so  overtly  ccta- 
mitted  to  the  Diem  government  that  aiiy  leverage  inherent  in 
the  assistance  prograia  rapidly  approached  zero.  Perhaps  the 
best  illustration  of  the  lack  of  leverage  concerning  the 
defense  establishmiont  is  the ‘case  of  the  Civil  Guard,  in  which 
the  principal  effects  of  the  U.S.  bargaining  were  negative  and 
most  directly  affected  the  very  organization  the  U.S.  was. 
trying  to  improve. 

—  The  case  of  the  Civil  Guard,  a  primary  internal'  security 
force,  also  affords  excellent  examples  of  two  sorts  of  frag¬ 
mentation  affecting  the  U.S.  effort;  U.S.  interagency  cen- 
petltion  (the  CG  was  ultimately  transferred  to  the  MOD  on  the 
advice  of  MAAG,  but  against  not  only  the  prior  advice  of  the 
MSU  advisory  team  biit  also  against  the  wishes  of  the  Embassy)-; 
and  lack  of  coordination  at  Embassy  level  by  which  the  entire 
military  assistance  effort  could  be  evaluated  and  resoiurces 
more  rationally  allocated  (the  Civil  Guard  was  evaluated 
completely  differently  by  MAAG  and  by  the  Bnbassy) . 

—  A  third  variety  of  fragmentation  is  revealed  in  the 
relations  betvreen  VJashington  and  its  various  representatives 
in- the  field.  Both  the  GVN  and  the  several  U.S.  agencies 
relied  heavily  on  Washington  for  arbitration  of  disputes 


*  •  Fragmentation  in  the  U.S.  community  had  an  obvious  and  adverse 

effect  on  the  U..G.  capability  to  bargain  with  the  GVK.  By  devoting 
minimal  care  to  the  selection  of  the  U.S.  official  he  v;ould  talk  to 
first.  Diem  could  often  become  the  arbiter  of,  rather  than  a  participant 
in,  the  bargaining  process.  Thus  General  Williams :  "I  can't  remember  one 
time  that  President  Diem- ever  did  anything  of  inqportance  concerning  the 
military  that  I  recemnended  against."  "vrny  U.S.  Is  losing  in  Vietnam," 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  November '9^  19^f. 


generated  in  Saigon,  Diem  carrying  his  position  to  the  highest 
levels  of  the  agency  of-  his  choice,  vhile  U.S.  representatives 
had  to  seek  protagonists  at  various  levels  within  their  own 
agencies.  The  implications  for  U.S.  policy  in  the  field  are  . 
obvious.  •  • 

Because  of  the  divisions  and  diversions  inherent  in  the  above, 

U.S.  aid  in  the  period  up  to  i960  failed  to  produce  an  effective 
counterinsurgent  force  either  v^ithin  the  Kational  Array,  or  in  the 
paramilitary  organizations.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  had  resources 
been  diverted  from  the  creation  of  a  conventional  army  to  that  of  an 
effective  counterinsurgent  force  the  problem  of  Vietnam  would  have  been 
solved,  for  the  enemy  has  demonstrated  both  versatility  and  flexibility 
that  would  render  such  a  statement  vacuous.  It  is  to  suggest,  hov;ever, 
that  given  the  v;orld  situation  in  the  period  of  relevance  and  the 
situation  in  Southeast  A.sia,  it  seems  like'ly  that  the  DRV,  whatever 
strategic  alternative  it  might  have  elected  to  foUov;,  v;ould  not  have 
been  deterred  from  overt  aggression  by  any  army  of  Vietnam  it  was 
within  U.S.-GVil  capability  to  create.  An  effective  counterinsurgent 
force, ■ on  the  other 'hand,  might  have  limited  its  choices;  night  well 
have  prevented  effective  prosecution  of  the  guerrilla  alternative 
the  Viet  Cong  and  the  DRV  did  elect  to  follow. 


FRiNCimL  rr:;^r»o::AUTiL^s,  195^-1960 


UNITED  STATES  ’ 

OPTICS 

President 

Secretary  of  State 

n 

Anbassador  to  GVII 

n 

« 

Secretary  of  Defense 

n 

Chairiian,  JCS 

n 

n 

.  Chief  of  Staff,  Aray 

n 

n 

**  . 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

n 

Chief  of  Staff,  Air  Force 

n 

Corriar^dant,  Karine  Corps 

M 

n 

Chief,  KAAG 

GO»/SRr:»s:iT  of  vTSTIa^! 

Head  of  State/President 

« 

Price  Minister 

« 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs/ 
Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs 

n 

# 

Minister  of  Defense/Minister 
of  I^&tional  Defense  . 


TEPji  OF  omeg 

20  Jan  1953  -  20  Jan  I96I 

21  Jen  1953  -  15  Apr  1955 

16  Apr  1959  -  20  Jan  196I 

25  Jun  1952  -  20  Apr  1955 

20  Apr  1955  -  l*i  Kar  1957 

II4  Kar  1957  -  !>*  Mar  195l 

28  Jen  1953  -  8  Oct  1957 

9  Oct  1957  -  2  tec  1959 

3  ^;e  1959  -  8  Jen  1951 

11*  Aue  1953  -  15  Aus  1957 

15  Aug  1957  -  30  Sep  1950 

1  Oct  1960  -  30  Sep  1952 

15  Aug  1953  -  30  Jun  1955 

30  Jun  1955  -  30  Jun  1959 

1  Jul  1959  -  30  fr?  1950 

1  Oct  1930  -  30  Sep  1552 

16  Aug  1953  -  17  Aug  1955 

17  Aug  1955  -  31  Jul  1951 

30  Jun  1513  -  30  Jun  1957 

1  Jul  1957  -  30  Jun  1951 

28  Jun  1952  -  31  Dec  1955 

1  Jen  1956  -  31  tcc  1959 

1  Jen  1950  -  31  Dec  1953 

21*  Oct  1955  -  31  Aug  1950 

1  Sep  i960  -  5  J-ir  1952 

Mar  191*9  -  26  Oct  1955 

26  Oct  1955  -  1  Kov  1963 

12  Jan  I95I*  -  16  Jun  I95I* 

7  Jul  I95I*  -  1  Kov  1963  • 

17  Dec  1953  -  16  Jun  I95I* 

5  Jul '1951*  -  tXy  1955 

Jul  1955  -  1  Kov  1963 

25  Jun  1952  -  195’*(?) 

5  Jul  1951*  -  l  iJov-  1963 

6.1  ’ 


IXiight  D*  Eiseriiower 
John  Foster  Dalles 
Christian  A.  Kerter 
Doriald  R.  Kcath 
G.  Frederic!*:  KeirJiart 
Elbridge  Dorbrov 
Charles  E.  V;ilson 
Keil  H.  KcElroy 
Thocas  S.  Gates,  Jr. 

Ad:airal  Arthur  W.  P.adford,  USN 
General  Nathan  F.  Tvining,  USA? 
General  L^.'r.an  L.  Lemltaer,  USA 
.General  Jtatlhev.'  B.  Rid ay 
General  Ka>^:ell  D.  Taylor 
General  L-  Lccnltzer 

Gen-eral  George  H.  Decker 
Adniral  Robert  3.  Camsy 
Admiral  Ariel gh  A.  Burke 
General  Nathan  ?.  jVlnir.g 
General  Thor.as  D.  kbltc 
General  Lerrel  C.  Shepherd,  Jr. 
General  Randolph  KcC.  Pate 
General  David  M.  Sboup 
U.  Gen.  Sanuel  T.  Willla-s,  USA 
Lt.  Gen.  Lionel  C.  KcGarr,  USA 

Emperor  Bao  Dai 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
Prince  3uu  Loc 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
Nguyen  Quoc  Dinh 
Tran  Van  Do 
Vu  Van  Kaib 
Ngien  Van  Tri 

I 

Ngo  Dinh  Diem 


1948--yiETriA1.2!:SE  NATICXCaL  ARMY  WAS  CRRVi'EU  BY  FRAIICK.  (FALL-R.ASKIW  P.  82.) 

010849  the  TERI'S  of  the  ELYSES  AGREEMEliT  COECPDSD  IN  PRINCIPLE  THE  CREATION 
OF  A  VIErrIAI.j£SE  AK:  Y.  ... 

011049  EAO  DAI  HOPE  F-ISl  U.S.  ARMS  AID  INDICATED. 

060249  DAI  WAS  PROCLAIM®  VIETKAf^ESE  E^^FER(». 

{ 

062149  U.S.  BACKED  THE  MO  DAI  REGIME. 

101749  jcs  suBMJrn®  a  pl.aii  fcr  using  hm  shctign  303  fui®s  in  areas  other 

THAN  CHINA,  lAIELY  SOUTHEAST  ASI^'. 

011650  PEKII.'G  RECOGNIZED  THE  DEt'OCRATIC  REPUBLIC  OF  VTETNAll  HEADED  BY  HO  CHI 
MilNH.  llOSCGf  FCLLCvrSD  SUIT  ON  JAN  31,  1950.  /J.B. 

020250  FIRST  REPORTS  ISSuTD  OF  TrIE  ARRIVAL  OF  CHINESE  EQUIPIENT  FCR  THE 
VIETI'Jini.  TESY  STARTED  A  GEl.ER/J.,  CFFENSIFE.  /j.B. 

020750  U.S.  AI®  GREAT  pRI'EAIN  RIKCGITIZED  VIEINA'..',  LACS,  AI®  CAIOBCDIA  AS 

ASSOCIATF®  ST.ATE3  vJITHIN  THE,  FRKEK  UNION  AFTER  THE  FRFi.'CH  RAT.IFICA- 
TION  OF  THE  1949  ELYSEE  AGREEIENT. 

021650  FRENCH  RSOUESTED  U.S.  MILITARY  AIID  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  FCR  THE  IiroOCHINA 
vFAR. 


021950  U.S.  CONSUIATE  GSNERAI.  IN  SAIGON  WAS  RAISED  TO  LEGATION,  AI®  A  MTIHSTER 
WAS  ACCREDITED  TO  VIETNAM,  CAISODL'i,  AND  LAOS.  /J.B. 

030650  RUSK  REQUESTED  THAT  MILITARY  ATTACHES  BE  ASSIGIliD  TO  SAIGON  LEGATION. 
/IST  283. 

032550  DEFENSE  MINISTER  PHAN  HUY  QUAT  CUl’LIIZ.D  A  FIA.N  TO  EQUIP  T}®  VIErNAIESE 
ARl-Z  WITHOUT  FRENCH  PARTICIPATION.  (iZSSAGE  204  GUIEICN  TO  ACHESOll) 


040550  JCS  RECOMEIffiHD  TO  SEC.DEF.  DIRECT  MILITARY  AID  BE  PROVIDED  TO  TJE 

FRENCH  III  linXXJHIIA..  THE  RATIOHALE  WAS  BASED  ON  THE  DOiJENO  THEORY 
RE  THE  FALL  C?  SOUTIiEAST  ASLA  CCUIZRIES. 


042450  THE  U.S.  ASKED  FRANCE  WHAT  IT  HOPED  TO  ACIIIEX’E  WITH  U.S.  MILITARY  AID. 

Tl-JELVE  lIATr\/E  BATTALIONS  WERE  TO  BE  READY  FOR  MILITARY  SERVICE  BY  1951. 


050850  AT  THE  FOREIGN  i-HNISTERS  CONF'EREKCE  IN  PARIS,  MIIIISTER  SCrrU’MAvW  Ain-IOUNCED 
THAT  A  VIETNAMESE  HATIOKAL  AR2IY  WOULD  EE  ESTABLISHED,  AND  SEC.  OF 
STATE  ACHESOK  AiniOU^ICED  TH/iT  THE  U.S.  WOULD  SEl-ID  ECONOI-EC  AND  MILITARY 
AID  TO  THE  ASSOCIATED  STATES  OF  INDOCHINA  AND  FRANCE. 

052550  THE  U.S.  FORI'ALLY  ANNCUI'ICED  THE  INTENT  TO  ESTABLISH  AN  ECONOMIC  AID  . 

MISSION  TO  THE  ASSOCIATED  STATES  OF  INDOCHIIIA.  R.  BLID-I  V7AS  TO  BE 
MISSION  CHIiy. 


A 


053050  A  u.s.  EcoiTO:.n:c  fjssion  arrived  in  saigon.-  /j.b. 

060650  THE  YIETIL4!.2SS  GOVERTHENT  TRIED  TO  OiESET  ITS  FAILURE  TO  WIN  ©’.ER  THE 
NATIONALISTS  BY  CRACKING  DaHT  Or.'  THE  GUrJRRILLAS  AND  STRESSLNG  THE 
FORf.ATICN  OF  A  VIETNAMESE  ARI-Sf.  BAO  DAI  NAS  CRITICIZED  F(®  NOT 
ASSUl-ENG  ACTIVE  MILITARY  C0I.2^‘AI®  OF  THE  VIETKAJ.ESE  ARl-IY. 

062950  MAJ.GEN.  ERSIKIIE  NAS  DESIGNATED  CHIEF  OF  THE  MILITARY  GROUP  OF  ^^)AP 
SURVIVAL  I.!IS3I0N  TO  VIETNA-M. 

JUL-AUG  1950  THE  KCREAN  NAR  AIID  U.S.  FEAR  OF  TfrE  CCNSEOJJENCES  OF  A  VIETMnffl 
VICTCRY  FCR  SOUTHEAST  ASIS  LED  TO  A  KEADIIS3S  IN  NASHINGTCN  TO 
INCREASE  A:.ERICAI'!  AID  TO  THE  FREXK  IN  INDOCHIMA.  U.S.  AID  Ha/EVER, 
DID  KCT  CHANGE  FRENCH  POLICY  IIJ  VIETNAM.  U.S.  OFFICIALS  IN  EAIGOK 
V7K0  DISAGREED  V7ITH  FREJCH  POTTCY  liT  IinDOCHTNA  VffiRE  TRANSFERRED  AT 
T}iE  INSISTENCE  OF  THE  FREJCH.  /j.B. 


071550  THE  U.S.  MISSION  HEADED  BY  MAJ.  GEE  ERSKIin:  ARRIVED  IN  VIETiIA.M  TO 

PAVE  THE  NAY  FCR  I-A.AG.  THIS  MISSION  NAS  TO  COMPLETE  VAP  PLANTIHiG 
AND  COlPER  NITii  TEE  FRENCH.  NO  U.S.  COIXAT  f-EN  V/ERE  TO  GO  TO 
IHDGCHIi'A,  CIXY  MILITARY  SUPPLIES  NCULD  BE  SENT  TO  AID  THE  FRETCH. 


073150  FIRST  ELEIxJlNcS  C? 


I-AAG  ARRINiD  IN  INDOCHINA. 


080250 


ijiji 


;  OFFICERS,  PERMAI'iENT  lEMBERS  OF  TtlE  U 
arri\g:.d  in  SAIC-CN.  shortly  THKRE.AFTE 
THE  FRENCH  CN  OPERATIONS  0?  THE  U.S. 


.S.  i:iLITARY  ADVISORY  GROUP, 

R  AN  aghee;  eivt  v?as  reached  VnTK 

MISSION. 


080550  THE  REPCRT  0? 

OF  THE  FEC 


MAJ.  GEN.  ERSKINE  NAS  FUND  (NS( 
STiJlErGATE,  POLITICAT.  FRCNLE:-:  RB 


:  614).  Ill  IT  HE  SPOKE 
FRENCH-VIETIIAI-ESE,  LACK 


OF  IITTERNAL  SECURITY,  Ii:CREAS?ED  M[LIT/EVi  ASSISTANCE  REQUIRE-EZTT  FCR 


THE  U.; 


THE  CCMFEilST  CHUM  THREAT.  FR/'JiCE’S  USABILITY  TO  COPE 


NITH  VIETI-ENH  THREAT, 


080650  THE  $lQO-MrLLION  NORTH  OF  U.S.  MILITARY  SUPPLIES,  NHICK  ARRIVED  BY  , 
AUGUST  9,  7ESE  TO  EE  USED  TO  EQUIP  THE  ITFU  VIETPAuM  ILATIOHAL  ARivIY. 
THE  FREIXH  HOPED  THAT  TFJS  KATIOIML  ARI-.T  NOULD  ASSUI-E  A  iMJCR  PART 
OF  FIGra’ING  THE  VILTMINH.  VALETilAI-l  TROOPS  AT  THAT  TII-2;  V7ERE 
DISORGANIZED. 


081050  THE  FIRST  SHIESIiT  OF  I-HLITARY  SUPPLIES  ARRIVED  IN  IIDOCHIM  FRCW  THE 

U.S. 

081450  THE  FREITCH  CABINET  DECIDED  TO  REDUCE  THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  EXPEDITIONARY 
CORPS  BY  9,000  MEN.  THE  REDUCTION,  VfHICH  NAS  MADE  AGAINST  I-HLITARY 
ADVICE,  WAS  DUE  TO  THE  REFUSAL  OF  THE  ASSEI-ZBLY  TO  CONSIDER  THE 
EMPLOYl-ECT  OF  NATIONAL  SERVICE  RECRUITS  IN  INDOCHINA.. 

081550  BILATERAL  AGHEEJ-SNT  BETVJEEN  U.S.-FRAIXE  COVERING  MDA  FOR  INDOCHINA  WAS 
SIGI-JED  IN  DJAKARTA..  /217155. 


B 


082450  VIETN/\I‘IESE  TROOPO  VJERE  RETORTED  TO  BE  SLa-JT.Y  REBIEVIIIG  iTREilCH  TROOTO. 

082840  the  VIETMM  APJ-rf'S  2ED  AITriVITRSARY  V/AS  OBSICRVID  IE  ATR'^U-U  THE  lACK 
OF  OFFICERS  AI®  EOII-CO^.S,  T^IE  PRESENCE  OF  FACTIONS  AI®  HIGH  COSTS 
HII®ER  THE  DEmOK-ENT  OF  THE  VIETIIAI'ESE  Ai^I-rf. 

091450  THE  4th  SESSION  TRIPARTITE  IRETINGS  DISCLOSED  77,000  IN  ABIDES  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATED  STATES,  44,000  MTIONALS  IN  FEC. 

092450  THE  FREIJCIJ  PROI-ESED  THAN  VAN  KUU  AID  TO  INCREASE  THE  VIETiiAI-i  ARilY. 

10  50  I®AP  IIOFTHLY  REPORT  FRC:'  SAIGON  DISCLOSED  POOR  REL/lTIONS  BETl-JEFN 

FRENCH  Ai®  1'A.AG.  (GLILLIO;:  TO  SEC. STATE) 

100450  BRIG.  GEN.  ERIIK  EECAIE  HEAD  OF  INIE  U.S.  MILITARY  AID  GROUP  IN  VIETlWI. 

101050  U.S.  ESTiABLISHED  A  MILITARY  MISSIOi:  IN  SAIGON. 


101350  THE  FRENCH  PIAIGO®  TO  ENAEGE  THE  YIETrYu-i  AFGIY.  GENERAL  DE  LA  TOUR  DU 
MOULIN  WAS  APPOUGE'ED  ITS  I-ZLITARY  ADVISCR. 


102450  DIFFICULTIES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  ESTAJiLISIDTlrrr  0?  VIET  FORCE  V7ERE  IN  RECRUIT- 
NENT,  organ; IZATTCi:  C?  CARRES,  FirAJTCIKG,  CONSCRIPTION.  ./SA^IGOII 
MSG  .SI'ATE  1ST  NOTES 


3.10550  AN  INTER-SERVICE  TK/iIiuNG  COLLEGE  HAS  0PSIH:D  AT  BAT -AT.  /LANCASTER. 


110750 


FRKICli  Al®  VIETNAM  LE''®LR3  AGREE®  ON  A  RAPID  BUILDUP  OF  TflE  VIETNA?! 
AK;Y. 


110850  VIFTiAM  V/AS  expect:®  TO  SPEZ®  35-40  PERCE;T  OF  ITS  1951  BUDGET  ON  ITS 
THREE-DIVISION  AiPJ-ri. 


112250  MiIUISTER  LETCURNEAU  TOLD  THE  FRENCH  AGSEI-RLY  THAT  BOTH  FRENCH  AI® 
NATIONAL  FORCES  IN  II®OCHINA  ISRE  TO  EE  STREZZGTflENED. 


12  50  V/ITH  THE  CRFA.TION  OF  TxIE  MINISTRY  FOR  THE  ASSOCIATED  ST/iTES,  NINE 

SEPARATE  MINISTRIES  lERE  DIRECTLY  CONCERNED  VJITH  Al®  REST-CNSIBLE 
FOR  SOME  ASPECT  OF  FREI.’CH  ACTIvUTIES  IN  II®CCHIiTA.  /NAVARRE. 

120450  IT  V/AS  Al'iNOUNCED  THAT  GEi3R.AL  DE  IATTP3  DE  TASSIGNY  WOULD  REPLACE 
GENERAL  CAPPETITIER  Ai®  HIGH  COMNISSIOirER  PIGNOH  AS  THE  SUPERIOR 
MILITARY  AI®  CIVILIAW  COMLAimER.  HE  TOOK  OFFICE  TWO  DAYS  LATER. 

120850  AI®  122350  COIIPLEIEKTARY  AGREEIENTS  TO  THE  I949  ELYSEE  AGREEMENT 

PROVIDED  FOR  THE  FORI-ATION  OF  FOUR  DIVISIONS  BY  THE  El®  OF  1951. 
/LANCASTER. 

120850  A  NATIONAL  VIETNAM  ARMY  WAS  FOm-'ALLY  SET  UP  WITH  NATIONAL  STATUS  FOR 
TROOPS  BY  ORDER  OF  EAO  DAI. 


C. 


121550  GEIJERAL  ERSKIKE  FINISHED  HIS  IUSSION. 

122350  THE  U.S.  SIGHED  A  I-UTUAL  DEFEIiSE  ASSIST/JICE  FEm/iMTERAL  AGREEtEiri 

VOTH  FRANCE,  VIETNAl-i,  CAI-30DIA,  AliD  LAOS  FOR  INDIRECT  U.S.  IGELITARY 
AID  TO  FREi;CH  UiyTOH  FORCES  IN  Il'iDOCHIKA .  THE  AGREEr'TTill'  ON  DEI’EI.'SE 
AID  MflUAL  ASSISTANCE  LAID  DC/.T?  THE  CONDITIONS  UIDER  V.TilCH  U.S.  AID 
WOULD  EE  APPORTIONED  AND  ESTABLISHED  THE  PRINCIPLE  THAT  ALL  1-ATERIALS 
PRO\a;DED  VIOULD  BE  HANDED  OVER  TO  THE  FRENCH  COMIAIE),  WHILE  DIRECT 
REIATIONS  BSK-EEN  THE  ASSOCIATED  'STATES  AID  MAAG  VJERE  TO  BE  EXI^IESSLY 
PRECLUDED.  /LAI^CASTER. 

122350  NAAG  IIDOCHIILA  HAS  AUTHORIZED.  /217155. 

1951  KO  CHI  i-Hini's  ar:-.y  was  thought  to  comm  70,000  ijgltly  ar>-id  i-en.  2 

PERCENT  CC-:-LNISTS  AID  THE  REST  VJERE  STRONG  MTIOKALISTS.  /lYT 

1951  THJ]  AP:XD  FORCES  W  THE  FRENCH  SIDE  =  150,000.  ABOUT  HALF  VJERE  NATIVES 
0?  UNCFRTAHI  LOYALTY  AID  EFFECTIV'EISSS .  FLEM-CWO. 

JAN-I-'AR  51  DE  LATTRE  SUCCEEDED  IN  HALTING  CCICNJiIIST  ADVANCES.  THE  VIETMINH 
VJAS  FORCED  TO  RITURH  TO  GUERILLV  TACTICS.  THE  TROOPS  AT  THE 
DISFOGAL  OF  THE  FRENCH  NCVf  IIX'BERED  391,000. 

01  51  THE  FREJCH  AND  VHETMINH  BOTH  RECRG.ANIZED  THEIR  FORCES  INTO  DIVISIONS, 

SINCE  THE  TYPE  OF  COI-BAT  HAD  ESCALATED  FROM  GUERRILLA  WARFARE. 

OIOS5I  I-AAG  IIDCCHEA  VJA3  OFFICIALLY  ESTABLISHED  WITH  A  STRENGTH  OF  ?28. 
/21715^t-5. 

011051  GENERAL  DE  LATTPD’S  LEADERSHIP  INCRFASED  THE  M.ORALE  OF  BOTH  THE  FPDNCH 
AID  THE  VIETivPi.ESE  FORCES. 

03  51  DE  LATTPL  LIFT  FOR  PARIS  TO  AS?:  FOR  REIIT’CRCEEIZTS  IN  OFFICERS,  II.C.O'S 

AID  TECinTICIANS  VJHOSE  SERVICES  WOULD  BE  REQUIRED  TO  TRAIN  THE 
NATIONAL  ARi-'JES. 

042551  THE  FREiDH  TESTED  THE  ABILITY  OF  THE  VATETNA'ESE  POLICE  TO  l-AIKTATH 
ORDER  AID  TO  CHECK  THE  VIETMINH  INFILTR/vTION  IN  THE  VIIIHBAO  AREA 
SOUTH  OF  KAUHONG.  .  • 

05  51  THE  ADVENT  0?  THE  MONSOON  G/iVE  DE  LATTRE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  DEVOTE  MORE 

OF  HIS  Tn-E  AND  ATTENTION  TO  THE  FOPu'-ATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ARMIES 
AID  HIS  RESP(XDIBILITIES  AS  HIGH  COM-IISSIONER . 

050151  VIETKA1.ESE  ARl^Y  HAD  38,500  KEN. 

052651  GENERAL  COLLINS  STATED  THAT  $54-MILLION  WORTH  OF  SUPPLIES  HAD  BEEN 
SHIPPED  SINCE  JUNE  I949. 

061451  THE  CAO  DAI  SECT  M!ILITARY  CHIEF  COLONEL  TRIIffl  MINH  TAY  DEFECTED  FROM 
FRENCH- VIETHAKESE  FORCES  AID  LED  2,500  MEN  INTO  CAl-ffiODIA. 


071551  BAO  DAI  ORDERED  TOTAL  VIETKAI-l  KOBILIZATIOIT  TO  I-!EET  A  POSSIBLE  THRFAT 
BY  CHiriA  IF  A  KOREA  TRUCE  WERE  REACHED. 

08  51  THE  FREirCH  COM-USSIOKER  FOR  SOUTH  VIETHAM,  GEI’iERAL  CHAI.'SON,  WAS  ASSASSINATED. 

.  /LAITCASTER.  . 

080751  PROGRESS  IN  THE  FORI-ATIOW  OF  A' NATIONAL  VIETNAI-ESE  WAS  REPORTED. 

VIETHAI-ESE  UNITS  HAD  PERFORI-SD  ADEQUATELY  IN  ENGAGEI-EHTS .  lACK  OF 
LEADERSHIP,  FRENCH- VIETHAI^ESE  QUARRELS,  LACK  OF  EQUIE-ENT  AND  AN 
APATHETIC  POPULACE  PLAGUED  THE  EFFORT.  /NIE  35  REPORT. 

09  51  DE  L'^TTRE  VfflNT  TO  WASHINGTON  TO  AliAY  AI-SRICAN  SUSPICIONS  COHCERillllG 

FRENCH  irTEIiTIOKS  IN  IHDOCHlILA.  /uD  TO  ASK  FOR  INCREASED  MILITARY 
SUPPLIES  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  ARI-'IES.  HE  RETURNED  TO  SAIGON  OCT.  19 . 
/LANCASTER . 

090251  BRIG.  GEN.  BRIM  REPORTED  THAT  T?IS  FRENCII-VIETNAI-ESE  FORCES  V7ERE  GAiNIliG. 

090751  U.S.  SIGNED  ANT)  AGREEI-SCT  WITH  VIETNAM  FOR  DIRECT  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE. 

/J.B. 

092051  DE  LATTRE  V.’EriT  TO  V.ASHII:GT0N  TO  PLEAD  FOR  MORE  Ai-ERICA!T  AID,  IK  PARTICUTAR 
FOR  I]£W  PLANES  Ar®  OTHER  I-IOBIRIT  EQUIR-ECT,  Or’  VHilCH  MORS  Al®  MORE 
BEGAN  TO  ARRIVE  IN  VIETN/U-I. 

092351  THE  U.S.  mOIUSED  TO  ACCtlSRATE  MILITARY  Ai®  ECONOMIC  AID  TO  II®OCHIKA. 

10  51  CAO  DAI  COLONEL  TRIM  I-UIHI  TAY  BUILT  A  REBEL  REGII-S.  HE  DENOUNCED 

BOTH  FREi:CH  AI®  VIETI'Jmi. 


100151  A  SHIE-ZN'T  OF  RIFLES  ENOUGH  FOR  4  DIVISIONS  ARRIVED  IN  VIETiAa-I  FROM 
THE  U.S. 

101651  60,000  VIETNAM  DRAFTEES  REPORTED  FOR  IGELITARY  TRAINING  AS  PART  OP 
MOBILIZATION  ORDER  OF  BAO  DAI. 

110651  PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  NSC  5612/I  (OCB)  CLAIIED  THAT  PERSOIRSL  STREiSTH  OF 

CIVIL  POLICE  BOARD  WAS  REDUCI®  BY  20  PFRCENT  BECAUSE  OF  MODERNIZATION 
EQUIPIEHT,  COM'-IJIIICATICNS,  AI®  TRANSPORTATION.  /159-1. 

12  51  A  SPEECH  BY  THE  RADICAL  SOCIALIST  DEPUTY  DALADIER  RF>^JSD  A  GRa'/IKG 

FREJICH  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  INDOCHIIA  WAR.  DALADIER  DE-AlffiED  THAT 
FRANCE  SEEK  PEACE  THROUGH  THE  UNITED  NATIONS. 

121851  THE  U.S.  PROPOSED  AN  AGREE>SCT  BE  MADE  BEIVIEEW  FRANCE  Af®  THE  U.S.  TO 
INSURE  THE  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  ELIGIBILITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  VIETNAM 
AND  THE  PROGRAMS  OF  l-ilLITARY  AND  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  HOT  BEING  EXTENDED. 
AN  AGREEMENT  WAS  RATIFIED  IN  JAl'IUARY  3,  1952. 


E 


1951  ■  PROFITING  FROM  THE  CHAIIGED  CHARACT?!^  OF  TflE  VJAR,  DP]  LATTRE  WAS  AJ.LE 

DURING  HIS  BRIEF  PROCONSULATE  TO  CnL  BECISI\L  IMLTUS  TO  THE  TAPLY 
FOK-'ATION  OF  A  VIETKAi-LSE  APJ-Y',  FIRST  BY  PERSUADING  THE  VIETmESE 
ACCEPT  TfiE  PRINCIPLP]  OF  FATIOIAL  CCirSCRIPTIO'N,  AID  SECCIDLY  EY 
SUCCESSFULLY  I'EGOTIATING  IN  VJASHINGTON  FOR  MILITARY  AID  TO  EQUIP  THE 
NATIONAL  DIVISIONS  THAT  IT  WAS  NGvJ  PROPOSING  TO  RAISE  AID  TRAIN. 
/LAIiCASTER. 

EARLY  1952  A  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  AIR  FORCE  PERSOI.liEL  WAS  OFEI'IED  AT  lUlA  TR/vN 

010752  GENERAL  DE  LATTRE  MAS  ILL,  GEIERAL  S/UAN  CCMAiDED  THE  FREi^CH  FORCES  IN 
HIS  ABSENCE. 

011152  DE  lAiTTRE  DIED.  THE  COIl.lil'nSTS  ST/iRTED  A  HEN  0FFEi;3I\’E.  WITH  CHINESE 
EQUIFI-LIT,  niCL’JDIIIG  ARTILLERY,  THEY  P7ERE  NGN  ABIE  TO  REDUCE 
DE  lATIRE’S  GAINS  AID  TO  ELIi-.TILATE  MANY  SI'ALLER  POSITIONS  BEFJEEIT 
THE  CITIES  HELD  BY  TiiE  FRE?:CH. 

011152  VIETILAILSE  ARI-IY  STRKIGTH  VJAS  AT  65,00’0. 

011152  TRIPARTITE  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF  CONFHRENCE  IN  WASHINGTON. 

OI2S52  EAO  DAI  PLEDGED  TO  EST/LBLISH  A  120, 000 -I- AN  VIETiTA-l  AFOIY. 

O20U52  I-'JNISTP'R  JETOURmAU  CO'.FERRED  WITH  EAO  DAI  ON  THE  BUILDUP  OF,  AID  U.S. 

FOR  THE  FATIONAT.  ARi:/. 

L/iCK  OF  TO?  OTTICERS  SLC'IFD  TPAINING.  AGREEIDin;  WAS  REACHED  ON 
APPOINTING  A  VIETiAvIESS  OCEEF  OF  STAFF  AID  FULLTIIE  DEFEI^SE  lUNISIER. 

021152  ITEETIAIDSE  PARATROOPERS  WERE  USED  IN  All  ATTACK  ON  THE  TOilGKIH  AREA. 

022252  DISSIDEFT  CAODAIST  FORCES  CLASHED  WITH  THE  FRFNCH.  THEIR  LE/iDER,  COLOIDL 
TRINH  I-UI.L  TAY,  WAS  DENOUNCED  AS  A  TRAITOR. 

022352  FRENCH  ASKED  FOR  MORE  U.S.  AID  IN  ARMING  THE  IDil  DmSIONS. 

022^52  GEIDRAL  SALAIT  EVACUATED  FRENCH  AID  VTETIIAI-DSE  TROOPS  FROM  HOA  EINH  AID 
THE  WESTERN  E'D  OF  THE  HOA  BIFH-HAHOI  RO/D  IN  ORDER  TO  PROILEDS  MORE 
TROOPS  FOR  I'HE  TONGXIN  DEITA  OPERATIONS. 

030852  BAO  DAI  APPOINTED  GENERAL  NGUYEN  VAI'I  HINH  AS  CHIEF  CP  STAFF. 

031852  ACKESON  TOLD  A  SEI'^^-TE  COMIITT’EE  THAT  THE  INDOCHINA  SITUATION  HAS  VERY 
SERIOUS.  HE  STRESSED  THE  HEED  FOR  A  LARGE  AID  EFFECT!!^  NATIVE 
FORCE.  LEI’OURNEAU  FELT  ACHESOH'S  ALARM  WAS  UNJUSTIFIED. 

04  THRU  ELD  OF  1952  NATIVE  FORCES  V/ERE  INCREASINGLY  USED  IN  THE  FIGHTING. 

040152  ILEPTSTER  LETOURl’IEAU  WAS  NAI-DD  HIGH  COI^f-HSSIONER',  AID  RH-IAINED  IN  THE 
FRENCH  CABIl'ST  AS  THE  ASSOCIATED  STATES’  MINISTER.  GEi'IERAL  SALM 
REl'IAIHED  AS  THE  MILITARY  COMf/AIDER. 


P 


OUo852  tile  secretary  of  DEFEI^SE  was  advised  by  the  service  secretaries  Til/vT 

A  POSITIVE  COURSE  OF  ACTIOE  IE  IITiOCHIEA  WOJl.D  BE  TO  EXPAi'JD  THE  lOUG 
TO  TRAIM  AND  EQUIP  THE  ITATIOrAL  ARI-IY  TO  PROVIDE  INTERIIAL  SECURITY. 

OUIO52  LETOUREE4U  SAID  TE4T  FRAECE  \JAS  TO  l-'AINTAIN  ITS  TROOPS  UNTIL  NATIVE 
TROOPS  WERE'  READY. 

041652  II/.TIVE  OFFICERS  UNDER  GEirERAL  KGUYE:}  VAN  Himi  TOOK  OVER  THE  VIETNAM 
ARIT/  GENERAL  STAFF. 

041952  GENERAL  SALAi’.'  PRAISED  NATIVE  TROOPS  IN  THE  CLEAN  UP  DRIVE  OF  THE  TONGKEN 
DELTA. 


042752  THE  VIETNAI-ESE  ARI<IY  VJAS  TO  FORI-I  A  NATIVE  REGILENT/AL  COMBAT  TEAM  AS 
OUTLII'iED  BY  ITS  CHIEF  OF  STAFF. 

05  52  VIETFAI-ESE  GENERAL  STAFF  CANE  INTO  EXISTENCE. 

051852  EXP/iNSION  OF  I'JATIVE  FORCES  BRCUGTE  TOTAL  FREiTCH  AND  IIIDOCHIIIESE  FORCES 
TO  400,000.  50,000  REGULAR  GROUND  TROOPS  }Nd)  BEEN  ADDED  SINCE 

JUI'iE  19 

052452  VIETilAI.'i  PLAIHDD  TO  CALL  20-28  YE-lR  OLDS  WITH  GRADE  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 
FOR  SERVICE  AS  0FFICIR3.  TEE  GSI2RAL  MOBILIZATION  WAS  DROPPED. 


052852 


AT  THE  TRIP/lRTITE  ISET'INGS 


IN  PANJS  IT  WAS 


STATi®  TI-LAT  MORE  FIKAITCIAL 


ASSISTANCE  FROM  U.S.  WAS  iZBDED  TO  FJT  200,000  TROOPS  IN  ARI-'JES  OF 
THE  ASSOCIATED  STATES. 


06  52  FOUR  REGIONAL  STAFFS  OF  TIS  VIETNAIZSE  ARJ-IY  VrERE  CREATED. 


06  52  LETOURILLAU  WENT  TO  V.'ASHINGTCN  TO  DISCUSS  INCREASES  ITI  U.S.  AID.  THESE 

DISCUSSIONS  Ri;SULTED  IN  AIT  AGREEIZNT  THAT  U.S.  1-HLITARY  AID  FlilANCIAL 
ASSISTAjNCE  should  be  INCP.FASED  TO  COVER  40  FERCEIZ  OF  FRENCH 
EXPENSES  IK  INDOCHINA.  A  FINAL  CCIC-rJITIQUE  ISSUED  OK  JUIE  I8  STATED 
THAT 'the  struggle  IN  vTHICH  THE  FORCES  OF  TEE  FREICH  UNION  AID  THE 
ASSOCIATED  STATES  VJERE  ENGAGED,  AGAINST  THE  FORCES  OF  COMUNIST 
AGGRESSION  IN  INDOCHINA,  VTAS  AEI  IinEGRAL  PART  OF  WORLD  WIDE  RESISTANCE 
BY  THE  FREE  HATIONS  TO  CCMNJNIST  ATTEiOTS  AT  CONQUEST  AID  SUB\'ERSIOH. 
/DEPT.  STATE. 

060352  UNDER  THE  HIGH  COI-S/ilSSIOITER  LETOUPJ'IEAU,  THE  FREITCH  PROVOKED  MODERATE 
KATIOITALISTS  BY  KAI-ffNG  NGUYEN  VAIT  TA14  AS  PREI.HER  OF  THE  CEITTRAL 
GOVERIIMEITT.  NGUYEN  VAN  TAIT,  FATHER  OF  KGUYELT  VAN  HIMH  VfHO  VTAS  LATER 
IvIADE  CHIEF  OF  THE  VLETNAl^ESE  ARMY,  VTAS  HATED  FOR  THE  PART  HE  HAD 
PLAYED  EARLIiB  IN  THE  CRUEL  SUPPRESSION  OF  VIETVIAlvIESE  RESISTAITCE 
MOVEMENTS. 

060752  FRENCH-VIETITAH  COI^^iANDOS  RAIDED  THE  ANNAM  COAST. 

060952  FRANCE  HOPED  TO  SHIFT  THE  VTAR  BURDEN  TO  THE.  VIETK/^4  FORCES. 


G 


061552  U.S.  MNISTER  }5yiT?i  Ai'D  FREriCII  I'JNISTER  LSTOURITAU  COITERRED  IN 

WASHINGTON.  LKTOURirHAU  PRESSED  FOR  AID  TO  EXPAI®  THE  MTIVS  FORCES 
AND  URGED  FOR  COI.-.rOII  U.S. -BRITISH-FRENCH  POLICY  TO  ASSURE  VIETI'AM 
OF  VffiSTERN  SUPPORT. 

062452  IN  THE  DEBATE  OVER  NSC  124,  THE  TRAINING  OF  LOCAL  ARI-IIES  V7AS  AN 
ALTERNATIVE,  PUT  FORTH  BY  SECRETARY  KTISALL  FOR  SUCCESSFULLY 
COUNTERING  RUSSIA  AT  THE  LOCViL  WAR  LEVEL.  . 

062552  NGUYEN  VAN  TAM  TOOK  OFFICE  AS  PREHIffi,  APPOIiriED  BY  BAO  DAI,  V/TIO  V7AS 
OF  STATE. 

07  52  U.S,.  LEGATION  IN  SAIGON  VJAS  RAISED  TO  EI-IB/lSSY  STATUS.  U.S.  A]>2ASSAD0R 

PRESENTED  CREDEITIALS  TO  BAO  DAI.  A  VIETiOUESE  EISASSY  WAS 
ESTABLISHED  IN  VJASHIKGTOII  D.C.  /J.B. 

071252  LETOURN’EAU  REVEALED  THAT  THE  VIETTIAI-1  NATIONAL  APJ-IY  TOTALED  68,000  lEN. 

073052  FRANCE  VrARNED  THAT  SHE  NIGHT  HAAT  TO  ABANDCN  THE  WAR  IF  THE  U.S.  DID  NCT 
IKCR.EASE  FUI'JDS  FOR  F’RENCH  DEFENSE  COITR/iCTS.  AID  TO  INDOCHIIIA  FOR 
1953  V7/iS  SF";  AT  $350-I-!ILLI0N.  FRENCH  HliTZD  FOR  U.S.  RELIEF  FORCES. 

080152  VIETTIAINS  PRETER  PLED-GED  UNO  MGRE  NATIVE  DIVISIONS  BY  THE  YEAR’S  END. 
FL/iI.UED  A  m-I  TAX  TO  RA.ISE  FJIUS  FOR  ThTl  ARIGY. 

092152  THE  VIETMINH  STAGED  AN  ATTACK  I.T-AR  SAIGON. 

101252  THE-  200TH  U.S.  SHIP  CARRYING  ITLITARY  AID  ARRIVED  IN  SAIGON.  /j.B. 

53  A  NAVAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  WAS  ESTABLISHED  AT  IHIA  TRAIIG. 

012053  GENERAL  O’DAMEL  VJEIT  TO  VIETNAM  TO  REVIEA  LETCURNE/NJ' S  OPERATION 
PLANS. 

02  53  AD  HOC  COMIRTTEE  TO  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FCR  IS.A  RECOGDGEI'IDED  AGAINST 

DIRECT  AIURICAN  PARITCIPATICII  IN  TFffi  VIErNA'GESE  TPAJ.IIIIIG  PROGREG 
FOR  THE  FORESEFJiBIJ:  FUTURE.  /JCS  HIST. 

020453  MNISTER  LETOURNEAU  REPORTED  ON  A  IIEiA  PLAN  TO  SPPED  UP  VIETIIAI-ESE  TROOP 
TRAINIIU. 

021653  EX-PREI-IIER  REYNAUD  FELT  INCRRASIHG  THE  VIETNAM  AR.Df  V7AS  THE  ONLY  SOLUTION 
TO  THE  IRLITARY  STALEMATE.  I-ARSHALL  JUIII  CONCURPH). 

022253  THE  FRENCH-VIETMIvUSE  HIGH  MILITARY  COMIISSIOII  COirSIDERED  DOUBLING  THE 
VIETNAM  ARMY.  IT  APPEARED  THAT  THE  FRENCH  HAD  ACCEPTED  BAO  DAI’S 
ARMY  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  GEN.  NGUYEN  VAN  Hlim’S  PLAN  TO  INCREASE  THE 
REGULAR  ARMY.  FINANCING  DIFFICULTIES  l-JERE  ANTICIPATED. 


H 


022353  talks  took  PLACE  AT  MMT,  VIEl'IL'UI,  EEH-rEEU  TJTl  FREKCH  AI®  VIi;Ti5>I-ESE 
THE  HIGH  PiILITARY  COM-'AI®.  THEY  DECIDED  TO  DOUBLE  THE  PR&JECTED 
SIZE  OF  THE  VUk  BY  ADDII.'G  60  I-:ORE  LIGIIT  BATTALIOI'S.  I22-3ER3  PRESEOT 
VJERE  BAO  DAI  (CHIEF-OF-STATE) ,  NGUYEN  VAN  TAM  (l-REMIER),  NGUYEN  VAN 
HINH  (CHIEF  OF  ST/J-p)  ,  LETOURllIViU,  At®  SAL-ViT.  THE  DECISION  V/AS  A 
MOVE  TO  Ei®.  THE  MILITARY  STALEMATE.  THE  PEGULAR  AELMY  =  l60,000. 


30,000  WOULD  BE  ADDED  BY  THE  END  OF  1953  IN  20  BATTALIONS. 


022453  C.I.. SULZBERGER  REPORTED  PRH-'JER  MAYER  AS  SAYIITG  THAT  FRANCE  COjXD  NOT 

FULFILL  Al'JY  MORE  EJROPIFili  COI L-HTi-EirTS  UIHjESS  Tiffi  lUvTO  ALLIES  INCREASED 
THEIR  AID.  A  COM-'JTTIE  AGREED  TO  INCRUISE  VlUi  B/iTTALIOKS  FROM  3O  TO 
THE  U.S.  OFFERED  $42  I-ELLION  IN  AID  COIDITICHAL  ON  THE  PW.CH-ENT  OF 
OBSERVERS  WITH  THE  TROOPS.  /ilYT  022443. 


022453  A  JOINT  FREIJCH-VIETN/l'ESE  HIGH  MJLITARY  COMIITTEE  DECIDED  TO  RAISE  71 
:  BATTALIONS. 


022553  VIETNA14  WAS  GIVEN  MORE  FREEDOM  IN  DEVELOPING  ITS  IJATIOHAL  ARI-Y  A.PART 
FROM  FREI'ICH  CONTROL.  54  BATTALIONS  VERB  TO  BE  FORI-ED  IN  1953,  TO 
CONTROL  ARE/tS  LESS  UNDER  REBEL  CONTROL. 

SPRING  1953  EXPEDITIONARY  CORPS  =  LAID  FORCES  OF  175,000  REGULAR  TROOPS, 
INCLUDING  54,000  FRFT.'CH,  30,000  NORTH  AFRICAN,  l8,000  AFRICATT, 
20,000  LEGIONARIES,  53,000  LOCALLY  RAISED  TR0CP3,  AID  55,000 
AUXILIARY  TROOPS,  A  NAVAL  COIUTirGEIH  OF  5,000,  AIR  FORCE  CCNTINGEIT 
OF  10,000.  IN  THE  LRI '.lES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  STATES  I-7ERE  150,000 
RE(lUL/tR  AID  50,000  AUXILIARY  TROOPS  IN  VIETIAM,  15,000  TJ  LACS, 
10,000  IN  CAIDODI/i.  /llAV/iRRE. 

03  53  THE  FR/tNC0-VIETNA:2SE  HIGH  MTLIT/DY  COUNCIL  APmOATD  A  NEW  PRCGRAM 

CALLING  FOR  AN  INCREASE  IN  VIEilAI-ESE  STRLTGTH  D’JRING  1953  CF 
40,000  mi  IN  54  "COl.PAIDO"  BATTALIONS. 


031453  THE  FRENCH  CABIIST  CONSIDERED  A  PIAII  THAT  WOULD  LESSEN  ITS  IlDCCHINA 
C0i.5.IITi.ET:rS  BY  TPAINING  MORE  VIETIJu-ESE. 

032053  ON  A  VISIT  TO  IIDOCHINA,  U.S.  GEN.  HARK  CLARK  PRAISED  FRENCH  TACTICS 
AID  TRAINING  lETKCDS,  SAW  NO  NICED  FOR  U.S.  I-HLITARY  INSTRUCTCRS, 

AID  SAID  THL  U.S.  WOULD  NOT  FOIST  ITS  HETHODS  OH  THE  FRENCH. 

032353  GEN.  MARK  CLARK  STRESSED  THE  NEED  TO  EXPAID  THE  VIETIAM  ARI-DT,  AID  WAS 
INTERESTED  IN  DEVELOPING  THE  LOCAL  MULITI/v,  OFFICER  CADRES,  AID 
TROOP  MOBILITY. 

032553  H.W.BALDWIN  VIAS  OPTIMISTIC  RE  FRENCH  INVESTHEOT  AID  VIETNAM  ARMY  STRENGTH. 

042253  at  THE  BIPARTITE  (US-FRANCE)  lEETINGS  IN  VIASHINGTON,  DULLES  WAS  VERY 

ANXIOUS  FOR  FRENCH  TO  ADOPT  THE  SUCCESSFUL  U.S. -KOREAN  INSTRUCTIONAL 
METHODS  FOR  USE  IN  INDOCHIi'IA.  /JCS  HIST. 


I 


042253  THE  PARIS  GOVERNl-EITT  DECREED  TE4T  FRAIICE  VJOULD  BE  REPRESEifTED  IN  INDOCHINA. 

BY  A  HIGH  COt-uvIISSION  C0I7SISTING  OF  A  COMlISSIOrrER  GEMER/vL  IN  SAIGON 
AND  HIGH  COM'iISSIOlSRS  IN  EACH  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  STATES., 

042653  G. GAUTIER  WAS  APPOIIO’ED  HIGH  COM-USSIONER  IN  VIETNAM. 

05  53  ALTOGETfER  VIETMINH  INSURGENTS  STREI'IGTH  =  280,000  INCLUDING  REGULARS, 

REGIONAL  TROOPS, -MILITIAIEN.  THE  MAIN  STRIKING  FORCE  =  70,000 'MEN 
IN  FIVE  ELITE  DIVISIONS. 

050853  GEN.  HENRI  NAVARPuE  WAS  APPOIITTED  BY  PREI-HER  LAYER  AS  COLZ-ANDER  IN  CHIEF  -• 

OF  THE  FREI'ICH  UNION  FORCES  IN  IliDOCHIIA,  SUCCEEDING  GEIT.  SALAN.  HE 
TOOK  OFFICE  LAY  20. 

> 

060453  VIA  DEVELOEGCirr  PROMISED  BY  FRENCH  IN  I949  FAD  BEEN  RETAPDED  BY  A 

SHORTAGE  OF  OI’FICERS,  BY  FREirCH  LACK  OF  FAITH  IN  THE  VIETNAIZESE  ALiD 
FRENCH  FISCAL  .  PROBLEI-S.  /lIIE  91 

07  53  THROUGHOUT  THE  LIONT’H  lAVARRE  WAS  IN  PARIS  ATTELTIl^G  LIEETINGS  CONCEPJTING 

FRaENCH  ACTIVITIES  IN  liHOCHINA.  THE  SC/iLE  OF  HIS  DEIZALDS  TERE  OBJECTED 
TO  BY  TLIS  CHIEFS  OF  STAFT  BECAUSE  FULFILLING  TLIE:-:  WOULD  LA\'E  AN 
ADVERSE  EFFECT  ON  TLE  GEIFRAL  LTLITARY  SITUATIO;;  IN  FUROPE  AID  NORTH 
AFRICA.  IT  V7AS  SUGGESTED  TO  TRY  TO  GET  AN  IITEINATIOML  GUARAITEE 
0?  LAOTIAN  TERRITORF'L  INTEGRITY  TO  LESSEN  THE  FP^ICH  RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR  SECURITY.  /LANCASTER.  ' 

070353  FRSL'CH  GOVrERlESIT  LAIDED  A  NOTE  TO  THE  HIGH  CCMTSSIOHER  OF  VIFiTAM, 

C/iiBODIA  IN  V7HICH  IT  LADE  A  SOLEMi  DECLAPATION  OF  ITS  READIIFSS  TO 
COLTLETE  THE  liDEPEIDENCE  AID  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  ASSOCI/.TED  STATES  BY 
TRANSFERRING  ADL  FUNCTIONS  WHICH  RK  ATiDD  UIDFR  FRENCH  CONTROL,  AID 
im^ITED  THE  GO\FIRI IFNI’S  TO  IFGCTJATE  WITH  THE  FRFICH  THE  SETTLELFNT 
OF  OUTSL’AIDING  CLAIMS  IN  THE  ECONGLHC,  FINANCIAL,  JUDICIAL,  LHLITARY, 

AID  POLITIC/iI.  SPHERES.  /LANCASTER. 

070353  M.DEJLAN  WAS  APPOINTED  COLAJSSIONER  GFilERAL  TO  THE  ASSOCIATED  ST/vTES. 

070953  U.S.  GEN.  O'DAI'IIEL  EIDHD  A  3-VrEEK  SURVEY.  HE  FAVORED  AN  BICRRASE  III 

f/JLITARY  AID  AID  VJAS  COIFLDFir  OF  FRENCH  VICTORY  ONCE  THE  VIETILAI^DSE 
ARI-IY  VLAS  FULLY  ORGANIZED. 

071253  IN  FRANCO-U.S.  BILATERAL  TALKS,  THE  NAVARRE  PLAN  VJAS  DEFINED,  AS  CALLING 
FOR  A  STRUCTURAL  REORGANIZATION  TO  CREATE  UNITS  BETTER  ADAPTED  FOR 
WAR  COIDITIONS  AND  OFFETSIVF:  OPERATIONS.  /iST  NOTES  67. 

071653  JAI-IES  RESTON,  NYT,  LINKED  THE  LAG  IK  NATIVTI  TROOP  DEVELOPMENT  TO  NON¬ 
ENTHUSIASM  FOR  BAO  DAI'S  PEGEffi. 

« 

072753  AFTER  THE  KOREAN  ARLFSTICE,  U.S.  AID  FOR  THE  FRFJCH  IN  VIETNAl/.  GREVf  IN 
VOLUl-E. 


J 


090653  N0N-C0I>2.'WIIST  MTIOIIALISTS  HEU)  A  CCIIFEREKCE  III  SAIGOIJ.  THEY  DEITOUIICED 
FREIICH  COLOIIIALISM,  ATTACKED  FRE'-IER  TAJ-I  AISD  DSl'Ai.DED  AN  ELECTED 
KATIOl'IAL  ASSEI-IBLY. 


092353  the  FREi'ICH  FOR?.M.LY  AGREED  TO  ALLa.-rUNG  U.S.  EERSOmST.  TO  EXAI^HKE  THE 
TO  vmicH  U.S.  AID  v:a3  being,  put. 

10  53  IT  WAS  HOPED  THAT  30,000  I-SII  WOULD  BE  MOBILIZED  FOR  THE  VIETNAM  ARI-Of 

BEFORE  DECE-BER. 


101453  A  VIETIIAJI  MTIOIAL  COIXJRESS  OF  200  COI'A'ENED  IH  SAIGCII.  RATHER  THAI!  CHOOSE 
P0TEI:TIAL  delegates  for  a  I-SETING  with  FPuAnCE  THEY  PASSED  A  RE30KJTI0II 
DECLARING  Ai^'  Il^EfTirOEHT  VIETIYlM  V7AS  NOT  TO  P/iRTICIFATE  IK  THE  FRENCH 
UNION. 


101553  GEiiERAL  NAVARRE  LAUNCHED  THE  KEA\UEST  OFFENSI'vT;  OPERATION  IN  TvJO  YEARS. 


11  53  GENERALS  O'DAfJIEL  AID  BOL‘SAL  COIDUCTED  A  SECOIT)  SUR\^Y  IN  VIETNA:-!. 

/report  filt)  12-19-53. 

11  53  GFiSRAL  O' DANIEL 'REPORTED  ON  RECCIG  EIDATIOIIS  HE  l  YODE  TO  THE  FRETCH  WHICH 

ALL  FELL  SH(HT  OF  IIR'KCDUCTICN  OF  LARGE  AILRICAN  IirFI-UENCE  IN  PLANNING 
OF  OPERATIONS  AlID  TRAINING  C?  VIETN/vITSSE  FORCES.  /JCS  HIST. 


11  53  BRIG.  GEI.  PAUL  W.  CAPAWAY  REPORTED  THAT  THES  WAS  LITTLE  SEI-BLANCE  OF  A 

NATIOILAL  ARI-IY. 


111953  THE  2riD  REPORT  OF  GESRAI,  O'DAIaEL  STATED  THAT  THE  FREICH  POSSESSED  THE 
MELIT/vRY  INEI’IATIVE.  INDIGENOUS  AERY  DEAHLCIIENT  HAD  OCCURRED  AS 
PLAIEIED.  VIETMLSSE  BATTALIONS  SHOULD  BE  USED  ONLY  WITH  REGULAR  FORCES 
AND  NOT  IN  SEPARATE  BATTALIONS.  PHORGAHIZ.ATTON  OF  IREOrCH  FORCES  IliTO 
MOBILE  GROUPS  AID  DIVISCNS  HAD  BEEN  SIGirEFICAIN;.  N/iTIONAL  ARI-L'’ 

TRAIirEN’G  FAD  BEFN  FiDATISFACTCRY.  CHIEF  MA.G  IIDCCKIIA  HAD  KEPT  ABREAST 
OF  FRFICH  PLANS. 


112953  HO  Cin  I-ai'IH  ISSUED  A  CALL  FOR  PEACE  NBGOTIATIONS  IH  A  STOCKHOLI-I  NFvSPAPER. 

121753  L'GUYEil  VAN  TAM  LEFT  HIS  OFFICE  AS  PREIACER. 

121853  BAO  DAI  ASKED  PRINCE  BUU  LOG  TO  TAKE  THE  PRF-NERSHIP  C?  VIETKAI-I.  HE 
ENTERED  OFFICE  JAN.  I6,  1954  AI®  SER\^  UNTTL  JUNE  I6,  1954. 

1953  A  CONSIDERABLE  PORTION  OF  U.S.  AID  IN  1953  WAS  TO  EQUIP  THE  GRCimiG 

VIETNAMESE  ARMY,  VIHICir  TOTALED  155,000  AT  THE  El®  OF  1952,  AID  WAS 
EXPA1®ED  BY  40,000  BY  THE  El®  OF  1953,  TO  REACH  A  TOTAL  . STRFIGTH  OF 
300,000  BY  THE  El®  OF.  1954.  FRANCE  PLAiniED  TO  INCREASE  FEC  STRENGTH 
IN  INDOCHINA  TO  250,000  BY  THE  El®  OF  1953-  /AI4 

54  THERE  WERE  25  AMERICANS  ATTACHED  TO  STEM  AS  .ECONOI'aC  Al®  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANTS  IN  INDOCHINA.  STEM  HAD  100  NATIVE  EMPLOYEES 


K 


01  5*^  FEC  IN  INDOCHINA  =  240,000.  VIETNAMESE  NAT.IOIiAL  AFJ-.T  =  211,000. 

LAOTIAN  ARI»IY  =  21,000.  CAIIBODIiMT  ARI.^Y  =  l6,000.  VIETl-HNH  = 

115,000.  REGULARS  PIUS  185,000  MILITIAI-EN  +  GUERRILLAS. 

011654  THE  CABINET  OF  PRINCE  BUU  LOC  NAS  INVESTED. 

012654  AT  THE  BIG  FOUR  CONFERENCE  IN  BERLIN,  BIDAULT  SPECIFIED  THAT  A 

CONFERENCE  OTI  INDOCHINA  BE  HELD.  ,  THE  MAIN  RESULT  OF  THE  BERLIN 
CONFERENCE  WAS  THE  SETTING  OF  APRIL  26  FOR  A  I-SETING  AT  GEI^EVA  ON 
INDOCHINA.  /FLEH-CWO. 

012954  SEC.DEF.  MEMO  TO  SEC.  AF.  DIRECTED  200  AIR  FORCE  PERSCNIffiL  TO  INDCCIIINA 
TDY  TO  JUNE  15,  1954. 

012954  MAJOR  GEIffiRAL  ERSXINE,  CIAIPJAUI  OF  THE  PRESIDECT'S  SPECIAL  CCXCIITrEE 
ON  INDOCHINA,  THOUGHT  I- JAG  IIIDOCHIIA  SHOULD  BE  RAISED  TO  ICCSSION 
LEVEL  TO  KELP  V:iTH  TRAINING. 

02  54  THE  NEJ  FIRST  VIETiA!-23E  DIVISION  VTHICH  HAD  BEEi:  CPJLATED  ACCORDING  TO 

THE  NAVARRE  PLAN  AID  LEiT  IN  A  STATIC  POSITION,  TURNED  AGAINST 
BAO  DAI  AFID  THE  FRENCH.  /FIDI-I-CITO. 

02  54  PRESIDENT  RHEE  OF  KORE/\  OFFERED  TO  SEID  A  ROK  DIVISION  TO  nnX)CHINA. 

VHIRE  OPPOSED.  /3l4-l 

020154  FRESIDEHT  EISENHC/N: R ,  THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL,  THE  JOINT  CHIEFS 
OF  STAFF,  OTHER  AGENCIES  0?  EHE  GO\'EPNiI-SNI-  AID  a'sPECIAL  COM-'ITTEE 
UIDER  THE  CHAIRMANSHIP  0?  W.  BEDELL  SMITH  HAD  STUDIED  THE  IIDCCHIHA 
SITUATION  IN  TERMS  C?  V/HAT  COURSE  THE  U.S.  SHOULD  FOLLO-J.  THEY 
HAD  CONSIDERED  TIE  USE  0?  U.S.  GROUID  AIR  AID  NAVAL  FORCES  IN 
IIDOCHINA  AID  ALSO  REVIF.-ED  TIE  OLD  THEORY  TIMT  liDOCHINA  WAS  THE 
KEY  TO  SOUTHFAST  ASIA,  NEIGHED  ALTERNATIVE  PLVNS  LIKE  TIE 
STRENGTIERING  OF  TILAILAiD.  /FLEM-CWO. 

020554  GEN.  O' DANIEL'S  REPORT  ON  HIS  3RD  VISIT  TO  VIETNAM  PECOM-ffilDED  l) 

ORGANIZATION  OF  A  SI-ALL  STAi?  TO  GO  QUICKLY  TO  VKTNAi-I  WITH  DETAILED 
OPERATIONS  AID  TRAIIEENG  FLANS  2)  T^-JO  OFFICERS  TO  EE  ATTACHED  TO 
VIETKAIESE  GOVERlu-EiH-  3)  I-iORE  FUIDS  FOR  STEM  4)  TR^vINING  CCI-C-LAID 
FOR  VIETNAIESE  NAVAL  AID  AIR  FORCES. 

020954  VIAR  MINISTER  REIffi  PLE\EN  TOURED  VIETKAI-l.  /LANCASTER. 

MID  FEB.  1954  GENERALS  FAY  AID  BLANCK,  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF  OF  AIR  FORCE  AID  ARMY 

RESPECTI^/ELY,  AID  SECRETARY  OF  WAR  PIERRE  DE  CHEVIGKE  TOURED  VIETNAM 
FOR  FRANCE.  /LANCASTER. 

MAR -APR  54  THE  BATTLE  OF  DIEN  BIEN  PHU  RAGED. 

030354  PRINCE  BUU  LOC  ARRIVED  IN  PARIS  WITH  A  DELEGATE  TO  NEGOTIATE  A  SETTLEMENT 
OF  VIETNAM  CLAIMiS  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  FRENCH  GOVERNIffiOT '  S  SOLEI-II 
ATION  OP  JULY  3,  1953.  THE  FRENCH  INSISTED  ON  A  COI-S-HTTEE  TO  EXAMINE 
THE  TOTAL  INDEPENDENCE  AID  A  COMMITTEE  TO  DEFIiS  THE  NATURE  OF  VIETNAM’S 
ASSOCIATION  TO  FRANCE.'  THIS  EFFECTIVELY  TIED  UP  AND  PUT  OFF  ACTIONS  .  • 
UNTIL  THE  GENEVA  CONFERENCE  OEEIIED.  (SEE  042854)  /LANCASTER. 


L 


032054  ALSO?  REPORTED  ^TIL^T  GEIIERiU  ELY  SAID  IN  V/ASNI'TGTOiT  THAT  FRANCE  CCUID  NOT 
WIN  VriTil  THE  ^EAI^S  AT  K/vID  AID  lUST  THEREl'CRE  SEEK  A  IRiXiOTIATED  PEACE 
BUT  THE  U.S.  COULD  HOI  ACCEPT  THIS  BECAUSE  THERE  VIAS  NO  FIGIDIITO 
IN  INDXHIIIA,  AS  III  KOREA..  T.HE  ElffilL/  VIAS  E\G£RYirHERE ,  SO  IF  TIE  FRENCH 
WITHDR?;,7,  ANY  NEGOTIATED  SETTLEIEOT  MUST  LEAD  RAPIDLY  TO  TOTAL  C0I-3<UNIST 
COI'iTROL.  /FLEM-CI70. 

032254  ADrllRAL  ARTHUR  R/DFORD,  CHAIPJ-'AN  OF  JCS,  DECLARED  THAT  TIE  FRENCH  lEPE 
GOING  TO  WIN  THIS  W.AR.  /FLEM-CV{0. 

032454  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  U.S.  PR/vISED  THE  HEROISM  OF  THE  FRENCH  FORCES  AID 
DECIARED  THAT  COMrjNIST  AGGRESSION  WAS  BEING  FCUGHT  IN  IIDCCHIM. 
CCIE.UIIIST  AGGRESSION  17AS  TIE  STOCK  HIRASE  USED  IN  V/ASHINGTON  TO 
THE  IIDCCEIKA  \7AJl.  /FLEM-CWO. 


032954  DULLES  MADE  A  SPEECH  APPRC’.ED  BY  THE  PRESIDEID  IN  ADVANCE,  DECLARING  THAT 
COMMUNIST  DaUILATICi:  OF  IIDOCKIHA  AID  SOUTH  IL\ST  ASLA  BY  VIHATEVER 
WOUTD  BE  A  GR/'AN?  TISE/T  TO  THE  FREE  COIG.-UNITY  AID  SHOULD  NOT  BE  PASSIVE¬ 
LY  ACCEPTED,  '  IN  TIESE  WORDS  HE  RULED  OUT  E\TN  A  FREE  ELECTION  AS  A 
PEANS  OF  LEGITII'JZING  THE  COIIinniST  GOVEPJNINT  CF  HO  CHI  MliD  IN  IIDO- 
CHINA,  STRESSING  INSTEAD  THE  RICHES  OF  THE  AREA  AID  ITS  GREAT  STRATEGIC 
II'DORTANCS.  REACTICIT  IN  SAIGON  WAS  U.S.  UIDOFUTAlR .  /FLEM-CI-JO 
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GEIERAL  0'DN.AIEL  VJAS  ASSIGIDD  PERIIAUiENTLY  TO  IIDOCHINA.  /jCS  HIST. 


IN  WASHINGTON  A  SECRET  CONFERENCE  I'JAS  KEID  III  NHiCH  DULLES  AID  RADFORD 
TRIED  TO  IDRSU/DE  EIGHT  LFADER3  CF  CONGRESS  TO  AG.REE  TO  ST^PCRT  A 
CONGRESSIOILAL  RESOLUTrCN  .AUTHORIZING  OUR  ENTRY  IITO  THE  IIDCCHirA  WAR. 
THE  ISSrrNG  WAS  CALLED  BY  AUTHORITY  CF  THE  PRESIDEIT.  THE  LEGISIATORS 
PRESEIT  WERE  SEN.  WILLI/'M  F.  lOTG.TAID,  SEN.  FJGEID  laLLIM/'.N,  SEN.  LYIDON 
JOHNSON,  S.Ei7.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL,  SEN.  E.ARL  C.  CLEIEITS,  HOUSE  SPEAKER 
JOSEPH  L'ARTIH,  REP.  JOHN  H.  MC  CORI-ACK,  .^ND  REP.  J.  PI^RCY  PRIEST. 

RADFORD  WANTED  TO  SSID  203  PLAIDS  FROM  THE  CARRIERS  ESSEX  AID 
VrHICH  HE  HAD  READY  IN  THE  SOUTH  CHINA  SEA,  PLUS  OTHER  PLAIDS  FROM  THE 
PKILIPPIIDSj  TO  SAAT  DIEN  BIEN  PILJ.  QUESTIONING  BROUGHT  OUT  THAT  NONE 
OF  THE  OTHER  THREE  JOIIT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF  APFRO'TD  OF  THE  IDEA.  RADFORD 
SAID  THIS  W.AS  BECAUSE  ID  .HAD  SPEI'.T  MORE  THE  IN  THE  FAR  FAST  TILAIT  AI-IY 
OF  THEM  AID  SO  HE  UIDERSTOCD  THE  SITUATION  BETTER.  /FLEi-I-CWO. 


040754  PRES.  EISEiniCXTER  USED  THE  RON  OF*  DOMINIES  THEORY  AT  A  PRF.SS  CONFERENCE. 
/GENTLEMAN  P.  100 

041354  IN  A  IHEI-IO  FRCM  JCS  TO  SEC.  DEE.  IT  VJAS  STATED  THAT  THE  ARIff  WAS 

CURRENTLY  CAPABLE  OF  ESTABLISHING  AID  MAINTAINING  INTERNAL  SECURITY 
AGAINST  DISSIDENTS  AID  BAIDITS  BUT  NOT  AGAINST  VIETMINH  ALL  OUT 
AGGRESSION  UNDER  DRV  DIRECTION. 


041554  ADMIRAL  RADFORD,  CHAIRI-IAN  OF  JCS  SAID  IN  A  SPEECH  THAT  INDOCHINA'S  LOSS 

WOULD  BE  THE  PRELUDE  TO  THE  LOSS  OF  ALL  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  AND  A  THREAT  TO 
A  FAR  WIDER  AREA.  /GETTLEI-IAN  P.lOO 


04l65l+  VICE  ERESIDSIfT  NIXOI'I  IN  AN  ADDRESS  TO  TIE  AI-2RICAN  SOCIETY. OF  IIKEPAFER 
EDITORS  RULED  OUT  lEGOTIATIONS  VEETH  TIE  COJ.j-LNISTS  TO  DIVIDE  THE 
TERRITORY.  HE  SAID,  "IT  IS  HOPED  THAT  TIE  U.S.  WILL  NOT  HAVE  TO  SEND 
TROOPS  THERE,  BUT  IF  T.HE  GOTORffi-Erfr  CAIGrOT  AVOID  IT,  TIE  ADMIIflSTRATION 
ITJST  FACE  UP  TO  THE  SITUATION  AND  DISPATCH  FORCES."  /GETTLEMEN 

042654  PUBLIC  REACTION  WAS  SO  ADVERSE  TO  MXON'S  STATEJ^I'IT  THAT  DULLES 
SAID  THAT  THE  SEIZING  OF  TROOPS  WAS  UNLIKELY.  /FLEM-CT-:0. 

{ 

042854  A  JOINT  FRANCO -VIET-N.^:ESE  DECLARATION  STATED  5TL\T  VIETIIAl^,  (THE  IlDDEPEI®- 
ENCE  OF  VmiCH  TIE  FRENCH  HAD  PROCLAII-SD  HALF  A  DOZEN  TIMES)  ,  WAS 
FULLY  iriDEPENDEiIT. 

05  54  THE  QUAI  D'CRSAY  AT  THE  INSISTENCE  OF  THE  U.S.  DEPT.  OF  STATE 

SENT  ITS  EiaSS/'HISS  TO  BAO  DAI  AT  CANIES  TO  RIG  THE  APPOII.TI.ENT  OF 
DIEM  ARRnTID  IN  SAIGON  1954.  (WID  4l-57)  EARLY  IN  MAY  DIEl-I  HAD  TROUBLE 
VriTH  BAO  DAI.  NSITrER  FRENCH  NOR  BAO  DAI  HAD  AITY  LIKING  FOR  DIEM. 

DULLES  AIT)  CARDINAL  SPELLMAN  WERE  IN  FAVOR  OF  A  GOVERfS-IEM  HEADED  BY 
DIEM  ALTHOUGH  THERE  ARE  INDICATIONS  THAT  DULIES  VJAS  NOT  OAESEi'irHUSLASTIC 
ABOUT  DIEM.  THE  FREiMH  GOA'ERiri.RIM?  DID  NOT  OPPOSE  IT.  SOM:  FPENCH 
LEADERS  ENCOUPJiGSD  IT  --FORI-ER  HIGH  COM-TSSIOjTlR  LETOURNHAU  AID 
FREDERIC-DUPOIT,  WEO  FOR  A  FFN  DAYS  BEFORE  THE  FALL  OF  THE  LANIEL 
HAD  SERVED  A.S  I-TNIST-ER  FOR  THE  ASSOCIATED  STATES  OF  IIDOCHINA.  /j.B. 

050354  MAJOR  GENER/J.  THOMAS  J.H.  TRAFiTILL  DIS.AGREED  IN  NE^vPiY  ALL  RESPECTS  VIITH 
GFIERAL  O' DANIEL  ON  ASSESSI  SNT  OF  THE  INDOCHINA  W.AR.  HE  STRESSED  THE 
POLITICAL  liATUI^vE  OF  THE  W/vR  AID  S/vID  THAT  A  STRICTLY  MILITARY  SOLUTION 
ms  NOT  POSSIBJE. 

050654  DIEN  BIEN  PKU  FELL. 

050754  AFTER  DIEN  BIEII  PIRJ  FELL,  SECRET/J<Y  DULLES  SAID  THAT  THE  PRESEIHI 

COi'DITIONS  IN  IIDCOHINA  DID  NOT  PRO'/IDE  A  S'JITAHLE  BASIS  FOR  THE  U.S, 

TO  PARTICIPATE  WITH  ITS  APALD  FORCES.  IS  BECL.ARED  Ha-SVER,  THAT  IF  AN 
ARI^HSTICE  OR  CEASEFIRE  CONCUJDED  AT  GEISVA  PROVIDED  A  RO.AD  TO  A 
COMJJNIST ■ TAKEOASR  AID  FURTIER  AGGRESSION,  OR  IF  HOSTILITIES  CONTINUED, 
THEN  THE  NEED  WCUlD  BE  EVEN  MORE  URGFOT  TO  CREATE  THE  COIDITIONS 
FOR  UNITED  ACTION  IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  AREA.  THE  SECREim  THEN 
POINTED  OUT  THAT  HSISIDE’-T  EISEIDCiffiR  FAD  REPEATEDLY  EI-DKASIZED  THAT  U.S. 
WOULD  NOT  TAKE  MILITARY  ACTION  IN  IIDCCHINA  VIITHOUT  THE  SUPPORT  OF 
CONGRESS  AID  THAT  HE  WOULD  NOT  SEEK  SUCH  SUPPORT  UNLESS  THERE  WAS 
ADEQUATE  COLLECTI\S  EFFORT  BASED  ON  GEIDIID  MUTUALITY  OF  PURPOSE  IN 
DEFENDING  VITAL  INTERESTS. 

050854  GENEVA  CONFERENCE  ON  INDOCHINA.  (MAY  8  -  JULY  2l) 

051254  REPORTS  OF  A  PRESS  CONFERENCE  IN  VJASHIKGTON  AT.VmiCH  DULLES  VJAS  REPORTED 
TO  HAVE  DECLARED  THAT  THE  PJETENTION  OF  INDOCHINA  WAS  NOT  ESSENTIAL  TO 
THE  DEFENSE  OF  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  AFFECTED  FRENCH  MORALE  ADVERSELY  AT  GENEVA. 


N 


051554  GEN.  ELY  AGREED  TO  ALLCNING  U.S.  TO  TRAIN  VIETIIAI^ESE  AND  TO  U.S.  ADVISORS 
IN  VmmiESE  UlflTS.  HE  DID  NOT  GIVE  ASSEin  TO  FORMATION  OF  VIETNAM 
INTO  LIGHT  DIVISIONS  PER  GELIERAL  0' DANIEL'S  REQJEST.  /JCS  HIST. 

051854  GENERALS  ELY,  SALAN,  AND  PELISSIER  ARRIVED  IN  SAIGON.  /LANCASTER. 


0518+20  1954  EAO  DAI  SOUGHT  SUPPORT  FROM  U.S.  FOR  VILA.  THIS  WAS  VIH-.ED  AS  AN 
ATTEMPT  TO  ASCERTAIN  WILLIIJGISSS  OF  U.S.  TO  REPLACE  FRENCH. 

( 

052054  JCS  WERE  CONVINCED  THAT  U.S.  IITERVETTIOH  IN  II'IDOCHINA  SHOULD  BE 

PREDICATED  ON  THE  DE\EL0FI.2hT  OF  EFFECTIVE  NATIONAL  ARI-HES  AT  THE  BEST 
GUARANTEE  OF  A  MILITARY  VICTORY.  /JCS  HIST. 

052454  GENERAL  O'DANTEL  PRESEITED  A  PLAN  TO  SECRETARY  OF  DEFEI'ISE  V/ILSOI;  TO  CREATE 
2  VIETI'IAI'ESE  DI\MSIO::S  IN  TIE  NORTH  /JD  9  IN  THE  SCXJTH  VLCTK  FRENCH 
COI2.A13D  BUT  U.S.  CClTiTTERPART  STAFF  REPRESEITATION.  THE  JCS  FELT  THIS 
ms  AN  UNWORKABLE  /FKANGE:-EIT  WITHOUT  PRIOR  AGRSEi.SNT  AT  GOVT.  LEVEL. 
/JCS  HIST. 

052654  me:-:o  from  jcs  to  sec.  def.  stated  2250  u.s.  personiel  over  the  350 

V/ERE  MjAAG  REQUIPED  TO  TPJilN  THE  ASSOCIATED  STATES  FORCES. 


06  54  THE  VIETNAi-SSE  GO’vrSRKElT  DECIDED  TO  SET  UP  A  CCM-ETTEE  FCH  THE  DEFENSE 

OF  THE  NORTH  WHICH  WAS  IIRESIED  WITH  THE  PC.-.TRS  HITHERTO  EXERCISI3)  BY 
TIE  GOVERNOR,  AI!D  WAS  INSTRUCTED  TO  PREPARE  THE  DEFENSE  OF  FA.NOI  IN  THE 
EVENT  OF  A  FRENCH  WITHDPAW/iL.  THESE  ORDERS  WERE  LATER  AT-ENDED  WITH  THE 
RESULT  THAT  THE  COMET IIF  DIRECTED  ITS  ACTIVITIES  TOWARD  THE  ORGAvNIZA- 
TION  OF  RECEPTION  CEl'IERS  FOR  THE  REFUGEES  WEO  WIRE  LATER  TRANSFERRED 
SOUTH. 


JUIF-JULY  1954  THE  IITH  AID  14TH  FRENCH  IIFAiriRY  DI\n;SIONS  inSE  MOVED  TO  TUNISIA 
WITH  MDAP  EQUIPIENT  WITHOUT  U.S.  BUT  WITH  SA.CFJR  APPROVAL. 


06  54  PRESIDEIH’  RHEE  OF  KOREA’S  OFFER  TO  SEI®  A  ROK  ARI-2  CORPS  TO  ILDCChlNA  WAS 

KEPT  WIDER  CONSIDEPATICi:.  /3l4-l. 

06  54  VIETHAM  ARI.IY  WAS  AT  ITS  PEAK  STRENGTH  OF  219,000.  /WID  20-56. 

060154  LANDSDALE  ARRIVED  IN  SAIGON  TO  HEAD  SAIGON  MILITARY  MSSION.  /SIMI  REPT. 

060354  ADMIRAL  RADFORD.  SUGGESTED  TO  GEIFRAL  VALLUY,  HEAD  C?  THE  FRENCH  MILITARY 
MISSION,  THE  USE  OF  SOUTH  KOREAN  TROOPS  IK  IIDOCHIHA  WAR.  ACCORDING 
TO  VALLUY  THE  FRENCH  VIERE  READY  TO  TURN  OVER  TO  THE  U.  S.  2  LARGE 
TRAINING  CAMPS. 


060354  GENERAL  PAUL  ELY  VIAS  APPOINTED  FRENCH  HIGH  C(»3>a:SSI0KER  FOR  INDOCHINA. 

060454  FRANCE  INITIALED  TREATIES  WHICH  GAVE  THE  FRENCH-RECOGNIZED  VIETNAIvESE 

GOVERNI.ENT  CW-IPLETE  UDEPEfroEKCE.  VIETHAM  AGREED  TO  A  FREE  ASSOCIATION 
WITH  FPJmCE  WITHIN  THE  FRENCH  UNION.  /NYT 


0 


06o454  in  PARIS,  FRENCH -PREI-CTIR  MI'HEL  AIID  \T;ETNAMESE  PReilER  BUU  LOG  INITIALED 
TI'/O  TRFATIES,  A  TREATY  OF  ira)SPSID:;::CE  CF  VIETI'A:-'  Aim  A  TIFATY  OF 
ASSOCIATION  FROVIDTOG  FOR  COOPER.ATIOI:  TliROU-SII  A  HIO:-!  COUNCIL.  (DETAILS 
ON  FUTURE  COLLABORATION,  ESPECIALLY  MILITARY  AND  ECONOMIC,  VIERE  TO  BE 
V70RKSD  OUT  IN  SEPARATE  COITVENTIONS  WRCH  WERE  ITEVER  CONCLUDED.) 

060554  GEN.  PAUL  HEHRI  ELY  WAS  APPOIITTED  TO  REPLACE  DFJEAN  -AS  CO.'T'JSSIOI^ER 

GENERAL  FOR  THE  ASSOCIATED  STATES  AND  REPTACING  NAVARRE  AS  COI-'I-'AIIDER  AND 
CHIEF  OF  THE  FRENCH  UI7IOK  FORCES  IN  INDOCHINA. 

( 

060654  THE  FREJCH  AGREED  TO  THE  APPOIIfflEITT  OF  NGO  Dirm  DIEM  AS  PREI-UER  OF  SOUTH 
VIETilAI-I. 

060854  GEIERAL  MVARRE  TURIIED  OVER  HIS  COI-OAITD  TO  GENERAL  PAUL  ELY. 

060954  GEI'IERAL  ELY,  THRU  0* DANIEL,  REQUESTED  THAT  THE  U.S.  ASSL^I-E  ORGAITIZATIONAL 
AID  SUPERVISORIAL  DUl'IES  IN  TRAINING  VDTTfiAIvIESE  DIVISIONS.  /JCS  HIST. 

0609-26  1954  ELY'S  REQUEST  GENER/^TED  A  CRISIS  IN  WASHINGTON.  SUCH  A  TRAINING 

laSSION  VJAS  FELT  BY  DULLES  TO  BE  CONTRARY  TO  U.S.  INIERESTS  SINCE  THE 
VIAR  V7AS  DEGSITR/iTING  SO  QUICKLY.  GPELERAL  O' DANIEL  WAS  REFUSED 
PEFtlNESSICN  TO  GO  AHEAD  V7ITH  THE  TRAINING.  /JCS  HIST. 


062554  DOD  REQUESTED  CHIEF  VAAG  liDCCHINA  TO  PROVIDE  INFCPJIATICN  ON  TOiniAGE  AIT) 

TYPES  OF  EQUIPi-DEI'T  IN  INDOCHINA.  REPLY  RECEIVED  FROM  CHIEF  MA/.G  CN 
JULY  3,  aid  7.  /309-I 

062954  THE  FPENCH  BEGAN  TO  EVACUATE  THE  SOUTHERN  P;\RTS  OF  THE  RED  RIVER  DELTA. 

JUL-DEC  3.954  VIETMINH  ADDED  5  NEW  DIVISIONS  TO  THEIR  FORCES.  /JCS  HIST. 

THE  GENEVA  CONFERENCE  H/D  BEEN  A  DI  EASTER  FOR  SECRETARY 

DULLES.  AFTER  THE  TWO  WEEK  PECESS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  CF  IT  HE  AiniOUNCZD 
NEITHER  HE  NOR  GEfflRAL  WALTER  BEDELL  SMITH  WCUID  RETURN.  HOVJEVER,  AFTER 
AI'J  URGENT  CALL  FROM  LEIDES-FIUiNCE,  DULLES  FLRT  TO  P/UIIS  ON  JULY  12,  AID 
SMITH  RErURNSD  TO  GENEVA.  THE  INITIATIVE  WAS  EITHER  IN  THE  HAIDS  OF 
THE  COMJJNIST  Pa-ffiRS  ON  THE  OID  SIDE  AID  EDEN  AID  I-3EIDE3-FPAiNCE  ON 
THE  OTHER.  AT  TTE  EID  DULLES  AiriJOUNCSD  THAT  THE  U.S.  WOULD  NOT  SIGH 
PACTS  AID  PRESIDENT  EISENHOvrER  SAID  ON  JULY  21  THAT  THE  U.S.  WC'JLD 
NEITHER  ACCEPT  PRIIARY  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  AGREEMENTS  NOR  ATTE-TT 
OVERTURN  THEM  BY  FORCE.  THIS  WAS  DUBBED  A  POLICY.  OF  INNOCENCE  BY 
DISASSOCIATION.  /FLEM-CI-.'O 

07  54  U.S. AND  GREAT  BRITAIN  MET  TO  DISCUSS  THE  COLLECTIVE  DEFENSE  OF  SOUTHEAST 

ASIA. 

07  54  GEI'IERAL  0 'DANIEL  RECOIT-IErDED  TO  JCS  AH  EXPAIDED  MAAG  IN  IIDOCHINA  TO 

IROVIDE  AN  ORGANIZATION  WITH  SUFFICIENT  PERSOIHIEL  TO  PROVIDE  A  REALISTIC 
TRAINING  PROGRAlvI.  EXPANSION  HAD  TO  TAKE  PLACE  BEFORE  THE  AUGUST  11, 
DEADLINE  AS  ESTABLISHED  IN  THE  GENEVA  AGREEMENT.  THE  STATE  DEPT. 
CONCURRED.  /JCS  HIST. 

070154  MAJOR  LUCIEN  CONIEN  ARRIVED  IN  SAIGON  AS  SECOND  MEMBER  OF  SMI4.  /sm  REPT., 
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070354 

070354 

070754 

070754 

070954 

071254 

071654 

071754 

071854 

071954 

072054 

072054 

072054 

072154 

072754 
08  54 


DOD  II'IFORI-m  DEFT.  OF  STATE  COIICERIIITiG  ACTIOI-JS  IT  HAD  TAKEN  TO  RECOYF^R 
MDAP  EQUIR-EKT  II'  IITlOCHIrL'V.  STATE  COLEfTERED  VETTH  AN  INQUIRY  TO  BE 
DIRECTED  TO  CHIEF  M4AG  AS  TO  in'AT  FRENCH  HERE  DOING  TO  RECO\ER  IDAP 
EQUIPI-ENT.  CHIEF  lAAG  REPLIED  ON  JULY  3  (AND  7)  • 

AND  070754  CIKCPAC  ASSIGITID  CHIEF  IMG  INDOCHIHA  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
RECOVERY  AND/OR  DESTRUCTION  0?  U.S.  MDAP  lATERIAL  IN  INDOCHINA. 

NGO  DINH  DIEM  ARRIVED  IN  VIEIIIAI-I  '/SM-I  RSPT. 

HEAD  OF  STATE  AID  FCPJER  EI-TEROR  EAO  DAI  APPOINTED  NGO  DINH  DIE-:  PREI-ilER 
OF  VIETMAI'i. 


DOD  REQUESTED  STATE  TO  USE  DIPLOI'ATIC  CHAIITILS  TO  ENSURE  FREIICH  COMPLY 
WITH  CHIFJ  VAkG  REQUEST  FOR  INFORI.'ATION  ON  FREirCH  INTENTIONS  RE  I-DAP 
EQUIFi-SIT.  /309-I 


CHIEF  MAAG  INDOCHINA  SUBIUTTSD  PROGRESS  PTT^CRT  ON  SAFEGUARDING  I-DAP 

EQUIREIT.  IT'S  SUCCESS  V.'AS  DIRECTLY  PROPORTIONAL  TO  AI-'OUIT  OF  FRETjCH 
ADVAircE  INFORi'ATION.  /3O9-I 


SECRETARY  OF  STATE  SSIT  i-ESSAGE  TO  SMITH  AT  GEiHVA  ADVISING  HIF:  TO  ATTEITT 
TO  PROTECT  I-DAP  MATERIAL  IN  THE  TERI-IS  0?  THE  CEASE-FIRE.  /3O9-I 

CHIEF  I'A-AG  SUBMITTED  RND  REPORT  ON  IIDOCHINA  EQUIEEI'T.  /309-1 


UIDER-SECRETARY  OF 


STATE  WAXIER 


EFDELL  SITTH  TALKED  WITH  PRE.'.TER  lEIDES- 


FRANCE  ABOUT  I-DAP  EO;JIEEiT  INIO  PROMISED  TO  DISCUSS  PROBLEM  FTTH  THE 
APPROPRIATE  FRE.'CH  I-EN.  /309-1. 


SEC.DEF.  THRU  THE  APCT  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  REQUESTED  CHIEF  1-7AVG  TO  INFORM  ON 
SPECIFIC  FRENCH  PLANS  FOR  SAFEGUARDING  I  DAP  EQUIPIDIT  IN  IIDOCHINA. 

/309-I 

CHIEF  MAAG  INDOCHINA  I-DSSAG-E  SAID  FRENCH  PLANS  FOR  RECO'/ERY  OF  I-DAP 
EQUIPI-ELT  FffiRS  ADEQUATE  SO  NO  PROBLEMS. 


GEI'EVA  AGREEMENT  SIGIED. 

PARTITION  AT  THE  17TH  PARALLEL  BECAI-E  A  FACT.  DIEI-I  DISCLAIMED  ANY 

OBLIGATION  TO  ACKNCV/LEDGE  THE  GENEVA  ACCORDS  VIHICH  HIS  GOVERIRENT  DID 
NOT  SIGN.  /WID  41-57. 

GENERAL  DELTIEL  ON  BEHALF  OF  ELY,  AID  TA  QUANG  EUU,  THE  VT-ETiTIIH  VICE- 

MNISTER  FOR  KATICML  DEFENSE  SIGNED  THE  ARI-TSTICE  AGREEME1\TS.  /LANCASTER. 

CEASE  FIRE  (INDOCHIKA  WAR)  WENT  INTO  EFFECT  IN  NORTH  VIETKAM. 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  WAS  AMENDED  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  DIRECT  AID  TO  THE 
VEETNAlffiSE. 


Q 


08  54  THE  GOVERI'U.IETJT  CF  EREI-HER  NGO  DINK  DIK-l  DID  NOT  CONTROL  TIE  AH-ff,  LACKED 

A  COMPETEI'ZP  AD’HNISTRATION,  HAD  NO  AUTHORITY  OVER  THE  TERRITORIES  R<JLED 
FOR  MANY  YEARS  BY  THE  SECTS,  AND  STRUGGLED  DESPERATELY  TO  HOUSE  AND  FEED 
THE  GRaflNG  MASSES  OF  REFUGEES. 

08  54  ACCORDING  TO  A  DA  ACSI  REPORT  .OF  JAli-56,  AFTER  GENEVA  25  PER  CENT  OF  THE 

VNA  DESERTED. 

( 

080154  CEASE  FIRE  VH3.T  INTO  EFFECT  IN  CEITRAL  VIETNAM. 

080454  THE  JCS  REPLIED  TO  CHIEF  I-AAG'S  RECOMENDATION  FOR  U.S.  TRAINING  OF  VIA. 

THIS  SHOULD  ONEY  EE  UlEERTAKEN  IF  T:-IE  FOLLOi-miG  PRECOIiDITIOIIS  1-ET,  l) 
STRONG  STABLE  GOVTiliTiEIT  2)  FORIAL  REQ'JEST  FROM  COU:TRi  IR-VOLVED  TO 
U.S.  FOR  AID  AID  TPAINIi.G  ASSISTAIICE  3)  FRENCH  SHOULD  VriTHD3-AV7  FROM, 

AID  GRANT  FULL  II.DEPETDENCE  TO  ASSOCIATED  STATES.  DULLES  HELD  THAT  AL¬ 
THOUGH  C0!DITT0::3  VSRE  NOT  MET  BY  VILTIAJ-I,  IT  VIAS  'ESSETTIAL  THAT  THE 
U.S.  TR4II<  TO  EIABLE  THE  COUNTRY  TO  BECOME  STRONG  AID  STABLE.  IN  NSC 
5427/2  THE  ISSUE  VIAS  DECIDED  IN  FAVOR  OF  U.S.  TRAINING  THE  VIETIAMESE 
ARI-T.  /JCS  HIST. 

080754  CHIEF  MAAG  IIDCCHINA  VIAS  APPOINTED  0\TRC.LL  COORDINATOR  FOR  U.S.  PARTICIPA¬ 
TION  IN  EVA.CUATIOi:  OF  NORTH  YIETNAM.  /217155. 

081154  DUT.LES  IN  A  NOTE  TO  PREI-TER  lEiDES -FRANCE  STATED  U.S.  WAS  PREPARED  TO 
DIRECTLY  ASSIST.  INCLUDING  MILITARY  AID  BUDGETARY,  AID  TO  CONSIDER  • 
TRAIilll.'G  THE  ASSOCIATED  STATES. 

081154  CEASE  FIRE  >ffiNT  INTO  EFFECT  IN  SOUTH  VTETKAI^. 

081154  DEADLIIS  IN  RESPECT  TO  TOTAL  STRENGTH  C?  FPDNCH  AID  AI-DRICAN  FORCES  Fil 
VIETIAI-i.  /SM-l  REPT. 

081154  THE  IITTERIATIONAL  COMUSSION  FOR  SUPERVISION  AID  CONTROL  IN  VIETN/uM  (SEE 
ENTRY  FOR  JULY  20-21,  1954)  VJAS  ESTIDI.ISHSD  VIITH  IIDIA  AS  CMIRI-'AN  AID 
WITH  CANADA  AID  POLAID  AS  THE  OTHER  I-SIDERS. 

082054  EISENTICVIER.  APPROVED  A  U.S.  POLICY  STRESSING  WORKING  WITH  THE  FRENCH  OIDY 
INSOFAR  AS  IS  IDCESSARY.  OCMI  NSC  5429/2 

082654  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  FRANCE  AID  ASSOCIATED  STATES  BEGAN  MEETINGS  IN  PARIS 
REPLACING  PAU  AGREEmiTS  OF  1950. 

09  54  MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY  SURVEY  TEAl-'.  VJENT  TO  VIETNAM. 

09  54  DIEI4  ASKED  FRANCE  TO  VHTHDRAW  FRENCH  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCE  BY  MAY  1956. 

/JCS  HIST.  •  _ 

09  54  OPEN  CONFLICT  BEGAN  WITH  THE  FRENCH-APPOINTED  CHIEF  OF  THE  ARMY,  GENERAL 

NGUYEI'I  VAN  HIHH,  WHOM  NGO  DINH  DIEI-I  SOON  DISMISSED.  VIHEN  BAO  DAI  BECAl'ffi 
AWARE  THAT  IT  MIGHT  BE  ADVANTAGEOUS  FOR  HIM  TO  PLEASE  THE  U.S. ,  HE 
ORDERED  GENERAL  NGUYEN  VAN  HINH  TO  GO.  TO  FRANCE. 


R 


091054  A  DIEM  AGEI'IT  lilFILTRATED  T}IE  AK?{  GEir-^’l\L  ST/J-'F  i-EFi’IHG  AI®  DISCOVERED 
COUP  VrAS  BEIHG  PMIIKED  BY  GEimW.  Hli'.'H  TO  DFJOSE  DIEM.  DIEl-I  RETIOVED 
HIKH  AS  AFIIY  CHIEF  AND  OlffiERED  HIM  OUT  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  HDiH'S 
ACTIVITIES  DISRUPTED  PLAIINING  ACTIVITIES  AT  THE  VIETKAI-33E  ARMY  GENERAL 
STAFF,  AI®  CREATED  AN  IRRESPONSIBLE  INSUBORDINATE  ATTITUDE  V^ITHIN  Vl'IA 
RAI'IKS.  /JCS  HIST. 

090854  EIGHT  Pa-JERS  SIGNED  THE  S.E.ASlA  COLLECTIVE  DEFENSE  TREATY,  INCLUDING  A 
PROTOCOL  ViHICH  EXTEIffiED  TO  S0UTHERI^  VIETH/\M,  CA^E0DIA,  AT®  '^AOS 
PROTECTION  AGAIilST  AGGRESSION  AND  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  ECONOMIC  AID. 

091754  OFFICE  FOR  REFUGEES  NAS  SET  UP  UNDER  A  CO’ITSSIOTJER  GETffiRAL  VfHO  WAS  GIVEN 
THE  RANK  OF  SEC.  OF  STATE.  /LANCASTER. 

092254  IN  A  lEMO  TO  SECRETARY  OF  DEFEI'ISE,  JCS  STATED  THAT  THE  GEIffiVA  AGREET-EN’ 
VrOULD  HII®ER  THE  U.S.  IN  TRAINING  AI®  EQUIPPING  THE  VIEITAIESE .  THEY 
ESTIMATED  THAT  EQUIPI-EIN'  IN  VIEniAI!  WAS  SIEFICIEITT  TO  SUPPLY  VIETHAJ-I. 
TRAINING  OF  THE  VIET'im:ESE  ARI^Y  WOULD  TAKE  3-5  YEARS  AI®  SHOULD  HA\'E 
LOT  PRIORITY  TO  OTHER  U.S.  MILITARY  PR03R/U:S.  NOT  A  GOOD  Tlj-E  TO 
FURTHER  ir®ICATE  U.S.  TRAINING  INTEITTIONS  RE  VIETNAIIESE  FOTCES.  THEY 
WAI'iTED  TO  RETAIN  THE  FEC.  /JCS  HIST. 

092454  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE  BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT  DIFFICULTIES  IN  TRAITIING  THE  \TA. 

DULLES  VIEi-JED  THE  YCA  AS  A  SiALL  FORCE  DE\ELOPED  TO  INSURE  II'IPERiAL 
SECURITY.  THE  JCS  VIFW  WAS  TEAT  A  FORCE  FWICE  AS  LARGE  WAS  NEEDED  TO 
FRO\GDE  TROOPS  TO  DETER  O’/ERT  AGGRESSION  ACROSS  THE  DI2.  /JCS  HIST. 

THE  FRENCH  DELEG/iTES  (GUY  L/vCHAIBRE,  EDGAR  FAURE,  GEI®RAL  ELY,  AI® 

A1SASS.AD0R  KEIPJ  BONIST)  AGPJED  IN  PRINCIPLE  THAT  THE  STEPS  TO  ACHIE\'E 
TOTAL  II®EPEI®ENCE  WOULD  BE  l)  THE  CANCELLATION  OF  THE  PAU  AGREEIEirrS 
VraiCH  GA\E  FRANCS  EFFECTIVE  CONIROL  OVER  THE  ECONOI-.T,  CCMERCE  AI® 

fika::css  of  \teti:a:.i,  2)  the  transfer  of  the  ofer/cll  com'Ai®  of  the 

NATIONAL  ABl-1  TO  THE  VIETN/GESE  GOvERILEIGP,  3)  TO  PUT  THE  U.S.  MILITARY 
MSSIOI'I  IN  CHARGE  OF  TRAINING  THE  AUIETNAIESE  ARMY,  4)  TO  GIVE  THE 
GOVERMEilT  0?  VIETNAM  FULL  CONTROL  OAER  ALL  AID  FJI®S  FROM  THE  U.S., 
FIIALLY  5)  TO  WITHDRAW  THE  EXPEDITIONARY  CORPS  UPON  REQUEST  OF  THE 
VIETIAI.ESE  GOVERIG-ENT.  /J.B.  DRAGON. 

092554  NGO  DINH  DIEM  REORGANIZED  HIS  CABINET  WITH  THE  AIM  OF  WINNING  THE 
COOPERATION  OF  SOI-E  LEADERS  OF  THE  SECTS. 

092754  FRENCH  EXPEDITIOIARY  CORPS  OF  176,000  V?AS  SCHEDULED  FOR  PROGRESSIVE 
REDUCTION  TO  100,000  BY  THE  END  OF  1955 .  /jCS  HIST. 

092854  AT  A  CONFERENCE  IN  WASHINGTON  BETA’/EEN  THE  FRENCH  AI®  U.S.  THE  DISPOSITION 
OF  EQUIHffiNT-  WAS  DISCUSSED  AND  THE  BUILD-UP  OF  THE  VIETIAI'IESE  AR1«IY 
WITH  THE  WITHDRAWAL  OF  FRENCH  FORCES. 

092954  FRANC0-AT-2ERICAN  MINUTE  OF  UTmERSTANDING  ON  ASSISTING,  DEVELOPDIG  AND 
STRENGTHENING  FREE  VIETNAI^  SIGNED.  /STATE  MESSAGE  12292. 

093054  U.S.  WAS  CAUTIOUS  IN  ITS  ESTABLISHJ^ENT  OF  VNA  UNTIL  DIEM’S  POSITION  WAS 
SECURE.  /TELG.  /JCS  HIST.  •  » 
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10  5^  GEIf.  J.  LAOTOT  COLLINS  WAS  DESIGMTED  SPECIAL  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  VIETI-IAP! 
^HTH  THE  PERSONAL  RANK  OF  AMBASSALCR  TO  COORDIMTE  U.S.  AID  PROGRAi-3. 

10  54  AS  VIETI'HIIH  raTHDRH-/  FROM  THE  DELTA  AREA,  THEY  V-TIRE  REPLACED  BY  TROOPS  OF 

THE  CAO  DAI  AND  THE  HOA  DAO  ARI-HES.  /JCS  HIST. 

10  54  SVN  GOVERin-ffiNT  WAS  UNABLE  TO  ESTABLISH  CONTROL  IN  RURAL  AREAS.  VIETMiriH 

TOOK  OVER  LARGE  AREAS  OF  AKNA.M  AI®  HOA  HAO  AI®  CAO  DAL-JERE  FIGHTING 

FOR  pro\t:itces  in  the  delta,  /jsc  hist. 

10  54  COITENTIOH  DEVELOPED  BETl-JEEN  SOUTH  •  VIETMAi-ESE  GEI®RAL  HU®  AND  PRES.  DIEM. 

10  54  Hirn  WAS  WARPIED  BY  ELY  AND  HEATH  NOT  TO  PLOT  AGAINST  DIEl-L  /JCS  HIST. 

100254  GEISRAL  ELY  CONFERRED  WITH  BAO  DAI  CONCERIIING  THE  WASHINGTON  TALKS  AI® 

WARIffiD  BAO  DAI  AGAINST  ANTAGONIZING  THE  AI-ERICANS.  BECAUSE  OF  THIS, 

DAI  DISCOITII'JUED  GIVING  SUPPORT  TO  GEISRAL  HlilH  AGAINST  DIE!'l.  /J.B. 

100354  JEAN  SAIITEIiY  WAS  INSTALLED  IN  HANOI  AS  THE  POLITICAL  COITACT  OF  THE 

FRENCH  GOVERIT-EIT  WITH  THE  HANOI  REGIIi:,  TO  SAFEGUARD  PRIVATE  FREIICH 
BUSINESS  INrERESTS  AlTD  TO  KAIi'iTAHT  A  l-'AXII-m'  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION 
BETi-EEi:  FRAI-ICE  AID  THE  DRV.  FREI.'CH  ENTERPRISES  VERE  TL4TICNALIZED  EZGINT'OIK 
THE  EL®  OF  1955  ^®EN  COMT^UNISTS  DECIDED  TO  ESTABLISH  SOCIALISM. 

/J.B.  DRAGON.  •  - 

THE  U.S.  WAS  TRYING  TO  SEAL  OFF  NORTH  VIETNAM  FROM  THE  SOUTH  TO  BOYCOTT 
THE  ECONOI-Sf  OF  THE  HOKTH  AIs®  VIAS  THREATENING  TO  BLACKLIST  FRFiGH 
BUSiriESSES  PURSUIL’G  A  CONTRARY  POLICY.  FRENCH  POLICY,  WAS  DIRECTLY 
OPPOSITE.  PARIS  HAD  SECRETLY  CONCLUDED  AI®  AGREEIIEin’  WITH  HO'S  GOATT. 
GRANTTirG  THE  EQUIVALECT  OF  RECOGNITION.  JEAII  SAHiTENY,  IN  HANOI,  VJAS 
VORKII.'G  FOR  GOOD  POLITICAL  AT®  ECCilCI-JC  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  COMIUIJIST 
REGIffi,  I-niECH  WOULD  SEI®  A  PERI-TJ^lo’  DELEGATION  TO  PARIS.  THE  FRENCH 
WISHED  TO  KEEP  A  BIG  FOOT  IN  THE  DOOR  WHICH  L®  SOUGHT  TO  SLAM.  THEY 
BELIEVED  THAT  THE  SOUTH  V7(XJLD  BE  TAKEN  0\G:R  BY  THE  COMDIHSTS  III  I956 
BUT  TH/vT  THE  RUSSIANS  AI®  THE  CHINESE  CCUTD  NOT  SUPPLY  MUCH  ECONOMIC  AID 
AI®  A  GOOD  MARKET  FOR  FRANCE  COULD  BE  PRESERVE®.  /OFLS'I-Cl-rO  NOTE  1. 

100954  THE  VIETI'UI®  OCCUPIED  HANOI.  THE  FREI’CH  AI®  SM-I  TEAM  EVACUATED  HANOI. 

/SMl-1  REPT. 

101154  III  lEMO  TO  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  WILSON,  DULLES  EXPRESSED  IDEA  THAT  SECRETARY 
SHOULD  CUT  Daw  ON  THE  SIZE  OF  FORCES  REQUIRED  IN  THE  COUIITRIES  OF 
S.E.ASIA  SINCE  NONE  NEED  ACT  ALONE  TO  DEFEND  THEI-BELVES .  THE  FREircH 
REQUEST  FOR  FUNDS  TO  SUPPCRT  THE  EEC  PLUS  A  150,000  MAN  ARI-IY  WAS 
UNFEASIBLE  FOR  U.S.  AT  THAT  TIME.  /JCS  HIST. 

101154  THE  CCX-ii'IUNIST  VIETKINH  REGIME  FORMALLY  TOOK  OVER  CONTROL  OF  HANOI  AND 
NORTH  VIETnAM. 


10155^  SEFATOR  I'AnSFIEIJ)  ISSUED  A  REPCST  017  irffiOCKIIJA.  IT  SPOKE  CUT  SHARPLY 
AGAIFST  PLAIIS  TO  REPIACE  DIEM.  IF  DIEI-l  V.'AS  OVERTHROl-nT  THl-^f  THE  U.S. 
SHaiLD  CONSIDER  AN  Il-I-IEDIATE  SUSPENSION  OF  ALL  AID  TO  VIETMM  AI7D  THE 
FREIvCH  UinOi:  FORCES  THERE,  EXCEPT  THAT  OF  A  HUl-lAI^ITARIAN  IIATURE. 

PANSFIEIJD  DEFENDED  DIEM  ON  THE  GRCUIDS  THAT  HE  HAD  A  REPUTATION  THROUGH¬ 
OUT  VIETi':AI-1  for  IKTEI-ISE  nationalism  aid  equally  INTEITSE  IliCORRUPTIBILITY. 
HE  DEIIOUirCED  THE  INCREDIBLE  CAMPAIGN  OF  SUBVERSION  BY  II7TRIGUE  AND  THE 
CONSPIRACY  OF  N0N-C00PERATI(X7  AND  SABOTAGE  THAT  HAD  STOOD  IN  THE  HAY  OF 
DIEi-rs  FORGING  AHEAD  WITH  HIS  PROPOSED  CONSTRUCTIVE  PROGRAl-I.  /U.S. 

10155^  THE  \T;Err:A:-ESE  army  vas  incapable  of  PZRF0RI.N;K3  mjnor  police  actions 

VIITHOUT  FRENCH  STAFF  AI®  LOGISTICS.  /JCS  HIST. 

101854  JCS  VIK'.in)  THE  POLITICAL  NECESSITY.  OF  TRAII7IKG  THE  VIETIUU-2SE  ARI-IY  VfAS 
WORTH  THE  RISK.  /jCS  HIST. 

101954  IN  MEMO  TO  SECPETA2Y  OF  DEFENSE,  JCS  ELABCRATED  ON  THE  JUSTIFICATION  FOR 
INCREASED  VIETJAISSE  ARl^DT.  SEATO  DID  2:CT  PROVIDE  FOR  I-ULITARY 
COr.I-UTI-ZI.TS  BY  I-EISER  CCUITTRIES.  THE  REQUESTED  WITHDRAHAi  OF  P’EC  WOULD 
CREATE  A  SERIOUS  VACUUI-i  TO  COPE  WITH  RESIDUAL  VIETMINH  AGGRESSION. 

VIETNAI-:  OBJECTIVE  WAS  THE  UI-UTED  DEFENCE  OF  THE  17TH  P/vRALLEL  TO  DETER 
AGGRESSIOi:  AID  THE  MAINTENAHCE  OF  INTERNAL  SECURITY.  JCS  DID  NOT  WATM? 

TO  TRAIN  SOUTH  VIETIIAZ-2SE  WUTH  ONLY  A  342 -MUJ  M/AG.  B’JT  IF  TRAINING  VIAS 
OCESSARY,  THEY  FELT  THAT  FRAIDE  "KAIDS  OFF"  WAS  ESSEITTIAL.  / JCS.  HIST.- 

102254  lATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL  APPRC^TCD  THE  OPERATIONS  CO-ORDIiLATIlIG  BOARD 
CALLING  FOR  A  LII-CETED  AID  INTERIM  TRAINING  PROGRAM.  A  :-2SSAGE  TO 
AIDASSADOR  HEATH  IN  SAIGON  AID  GFiDRAL  0' DANIEL  INSTRUCTED  THEII  TO 
COLI/vEOPATE  IN  ESTABLISHING  A  PROGRAM  TEAT  WOULD  II-DRCVE  THE  LOYALTY 
AID  EFFECTI'TENESS  OF  THE  VNA.  THIS  SURPRISED  THE  FREDH.  /JCS  HIST. 

102254  PRES.  EISENna.-DR  ORDERED  A  CRASH  PROGRAM  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  DIEM  GG/ERITDNT 
AID  A  L0::G  RANGE  PROGRAM  TO  BUILD  UP  VIETIIAI-ESE  FORCES. 

102454  PRES.  EISEima-LER  SENT  A  LETTER  TO  PREMIER  DIEM  OF  SOUTH  ATETHAM  STATING 
THAT  BEGIinilNG  JAK.  1,  1955,  AI-DRICAH  ASSISTANCE  WOULD  BE  GIVEN  NO 
LOIUER  THROUGH  FRENCH  AUTHORITIES,  FJT  DIRECTLY  TO  THE  GOArERI-TECT  OF 
SOUTH  VIETNAI-l.  THE  LETTER  ALSO  STATED  THE  U.S.  GOVERITEI'IT  HOPED  THEY 
WOULD  BE  MET  BY  UIDERTAKING  IIDISPENSIBLE  REFOR-S. 

102654  GENERAL  KEKH  ATTACKED  THE  PRESIDEKTIAL  PALACE. 

102654  IN  A  MEMO  FR»1  SEC.DEF.  TO  JCS  THE  VIEWS  OF  PRESIDENT  EISENHCFm  WERE 
EXPRESSED  RE  VIETNAI-IESE  ARMY  TRAINING.  IT  SHOULD  BE  A  LONG  RANGE 
PROGRAl'I  INVOLVING  A  MINIMUM  NUMBER  OF  FREE  VIETNAI-ESE  FORCES, 

ElffltiASIZniG  THE  INTERNAL  SECURITY  MISSION.  .  /JCS  HIST. 

102754  AMERICAN  MILITARY  INFLUENCE  IN  THE  VIETNAI<ESE  ARMY  BEGAN  WITH  THE 

PLACEt-ffiNT  OF  3  MAAG  OFFICERS  AT  VIETNAMESE  ARM!  HEADQUARTERS,  1  IN  THE 
DEFENSE  OTISTRY  AND  1  AT  EACH  REGIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,.  THE  DECISION  WAS 
MADE  BY  A14BASSAD0R  HEATH,  AND  GEN.  L 'DANIEL  WITH  GEN.  ELY’S  APPROVAL. 

/JCS  HIST.  ■  ■  ;  ■  - 
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11  vrmm’i  ARi-ri'  st»e;:gth  was  170,000.  it  v.'as  poorly  trailed  awd  gwa'iizei) 

AID  HE/WILY  DEFEiDOvi’  OH  I'RIDXR  FOR  ST/-FT,  LOGISTICS  SUPPOI^T  AiD  /DVICE. 
/JCS  KIST. 

11  the  FREiTOi  ASKED  THE  U.S.  TO  SUPPORT  A  100,000  MAN  FEC  AT  A  COST  OF 
$330  lULLIOH.  /JCS  HIST. 

11  5*^  s:::  survey  cf  tee  itetiiai-ese  AEiLr  repcrted  good  troop-ci\'Iliah  r/vpport. 

lios^k  CCLLii^S  ARRIVED  IN  SAIGON  AS  PRES.  EISEITC'.'nER'S  REPRESEITATIVT:. 


11035l<  AID  CGLT.IIf3  FELT  SOI-S  SUPPORT  TC  FEC  ESSEITIAL  TO  PREA’SHT  A  VAaUM 

THAT  VNA  CCUTT)  NOT  FTTL  iffllC/I  NOUiD  RESULT  IN  ViETI.JiER  TAKEOVER.  FEC 
KUISEI.'OS  ESSD.TI/iL  TO  U.S.  FRCGRA:'..  /JCS  HIST. 

111654  COLLINS  ISSirSD  HIS  COiOPROMISE  ELTNEE.:;  DEFT.  OF  STATE  AID  JCS'  PLAN  ON 

STRENGTJi  CU‘  VTA.  IT  CALLED  FOR  A  7’;  5685  I'AN  ARIOY  WITH  4,000  CIVILLLNS 
/a.l)  A  SINOTL  AIR  FCKCE  AND  llAYi .  /jCS  KIST.  VR-'.,;--'  ;■  : 

3.1175*^  TiDJ  JCS  kI‘F?.0Tx3  COLITNS'  PIAK  BUT  REj/IFFATED  THAT  HIS  FORCE  COULD  HOT 
IROTECT  SOUTH  VIETIAi-l  AGAINST  EXTENNAL  ATTACK.  /JCS  HIST. 

3.3.1754  Ii:  A  iTNO  TC  THE  IRrSIDrUT,  DIDLES  P.EITEL.TED  GENERAL  COLLINS’  VIKJ  TK'.T 
IT  WCU/TD  BE  DlrlFSTRCUS  FOR  FEC  TO  V.'ITI.LIAN.  VIE  SHOULD  COirTII.IIE  TO 
SUBSIBIZIE  U?  TO  $100  LILLJCN.  T;T;  VNA  SHC'JTxD  BE  REDUCED  TO  77,000  AND 
TRAINING  EESFCNoIEILlTY  ASSUIDD  }.Y  TNE  U.S.  ?JCS  HIST. 

113.954  IiTNH  1.EFT  SAIGON  FOR  FR/'.NCE  AT  THE  RENJEST  OF  BAO  DAI,  /jCS  HIST. 

3.3.2054  iSlDIS-FiUAi;CE  \T:SITED  V'ASHINGTON  AFTER  NillCH  THE  JLTCAILS  OP  Ti50  YiGPvFZi  N:  T 
OP  THE  FEiTNr.iSLR  WASHINGTON  CONFIrENCZ  WFtRE  FADE  PJHLIC.  /J.B. DRAGON. 

13,235lt  HIE  63-7-5’+  PJPCRTED  A  DENCiRALIZED ,  DISORGANIZED  VNA.  LEADERSHIP  AND 
CAPABILITY  TO  DEAL  WITH  3:i.TERNAL  DISCUDERS  vFERE  BOTH  TxACKING.  TES 
VlETN/NESE  C-FIZRAL  STAFF,  BUSY  WIT:-!  POLITICS,  liEGIECTED  TBS  /iPJGY  ’WITH  THE 
RESUjT  that  the  A'81‘?£  WAS  IHCAPABTE  CP  CCCUPYING  AND  PACIFYING  ARILAS 
FRCN  T'HilCH  Ti3  VIETIT’Hi  VJ'J)  UlT}n.UFAV:N.  TRillNING  OF  THE  ATTA  WAS  EEII.G 
PERFORI.SD  BY  4,800  FRENCH  OFFICERS  CF  T}IE  i’RENCH  MJLITjARY  lUiSSION  TO 
VIETIAuN  THIS  LTSSIO]]  VJAS  TO*  EE  INCREASED  TO  6,000  BY  TEE  EID  OF  I9 

VIETN’AIESE  ASlCf  STRENGTH  WAS  ESTIIIATED  TO  BE  170,000  REGULARS  AIJ)  10,000 
AUXILIARIES.  REGULARS  VffiRE  ORGANIZED  IN  5  INFANTRY  REGIIJDI.TS, 

152  CCI-PAIT  BATTALIONS.  20  PERCFIT  OF  THE  INFANTRY  UNITS  3IAD  FRENCH 
OFFICERS  ATJ)  50  PERCEIFT  OF  LOGISTICS  AND  TECiDIICAL  UIFCTS  WEPJS  CADRES  OF 
FREI+CH  PERSOniEL.  THE  VT>IA  \JAS  DEPICTED  AS  TOTALLY  IIGEFFECTIVE  AS  A 
RESULT  OF  ITS  DEPENDENCY  ON  THE  FREiTCH  FOR  ALL  ADVICE  AIH)  SUPPORT. 

THE  DIEI4  GOVERJiSIFT  PROPOSED  A  200,000 'MAH  ARITC  BY  THE  END  OF  1954  TO  BE 
INCREASED  TO  225,000  BY  THE  END  OF  1955-  COST— $450  lOILLION. 
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TIIE  SECT  AF::IFS-WIRE  COl-TOSED  OF  10,000  CAO  DAIST  TROOPS,  8,000  HOA  HAO, 
2,600  Eliai  rJYEN,  4,500  POLICE  in.-DER  Blliil  XlTiTL;. 

THERE  MAS  LITTLE  IliFOEI-ATIOII  AVAILABLE  01!  SEI-L -MILITARY  OR  POI.ICE  FORCES. 

112454  U.S.  AGREED  TO  SUPPORT  THE  FEC  AT  THE  $100  laLLIOK  LE\LL.  /JCS  HIST. 

12  54  FPEECH  decided' TO  ACCEI.ERATE  FEC  UIIHDRAUAL  FROM  VIETIULM.  THEY 

PERSISTED  Hi  THE  ILEv!  TMIil  IT  V7AS  U.S.  RESPOHSIBILITY  FOR 
iroCCKIHA'S  REMAIIililG  IK  FREE  V/CRID  SPiiERS.  (DULIES  Ai®  MF^IDES-FRAIiCH 
ARGUIEIiT)  /JCS  HIST. 

12  54  GEirEPAL  COLLIIIS  URGJS  DIEI!  TO  APPpIIEP  QUAT  TO  IIEI'ilS'iillY  0?  DSFEcISE. 

/JCS  HIST. 

12  54  BECAUSE  OF  DESERTIOI!S  AID  DEi-'OEILIZj'.TIOi:,  THE  VIETTL'G!  APOIY  V!AS  DOi-DI  TO 

130,000. 

12  54  YIETKA'CSE  MIIiTSTEK  OF  DITPIiSE  KO  TjHMG  MOICH  OBJECTED  TO  THE  FORCE  LEVEL 

IN  T:EE"CtLLIT!3-ELY  AGRLEIEKT  ON  TR-AHLEG  AS  TOO  LOU,  TilB  8,800  TAJ-VEL 
NOT  lUCH  LAKGFR  TilAK  THE  SECT  AFIG  ES.  IT  WOULD  CAUSE  SERIOUS  ECCHOMJC 
AID  MILITARx  REPERCUSSIONS.  /JCS  HIST. 

121254  DIE!:  IIV.rCD  GEIIEPAL  LE  \U:H  TY  TO  EE  T-S  NIN  CillEF  OF  STAFF  REPI/.CING 

GE::i':-G.L  HIIGI.  TIE  APPOirri'E::!-  AFrrA:iED  based  more  or  IE'S  LOy/JA’Y  TO 
die::  th/-e:  on  /usiuty.  french  vdre  opposed  aid  agrebd  cidy  after  diem 

ACR.EED  TO  APPOIINT  GEIDPAL  NSUYEN  \T’.;;  MY  AS  INSPECTOR  GSIER/iL  OF  'IKE 
ARIED  FORCES. 


121354 


COLLINS  AID  ELY  AGREED  ON  A  FORC: 
FOR  TR'-I'NING  AN  INDEPNIDENI  V. 
UIDER  ERCAD  AUTHCRin-  FRCi.;  GE! 


STRUCTURE.  FULL  PJTSPCNSIBILITY 
A  WAS  TO  EE  ENTRUSTED  TO  U.S.  CHIEF  l-AAG 
ERAL  ELY.  /JCS  HIST. 


123.554 


GEIi.  COLLINS  EXPRESSED  GRiWE  RESIRYATICNS 

Di:*:::  to  establish  a  viable  G0\c:R::::7r. 

SEEN  OUT  /LTERNATIILS  TO  DIJU:  AND  RE-E' 
ASIA.  /JCS  HIST. 


IN  RESPECT  TO  C.AP/DILITTES  OF 
HE  liRGED  THE  U.S.  STATE  DEPT.  TO 
^AIiJATE  FLANS  TO  ASSIST  SO^JT'HE/;ST 


121954  DULLEST 2:DE3-FR/\1:CE  I-E.ETiriG.  DULLES'  POSITION  VIS-A-VIS  DIEII  WAS  TO 
GI\L:  KIM  EVT,RY  OPPORTUNITY  BUT  PRCBABLY  A  GOOD  IDEA  TO  EA\L:  All 
ALTERIUTTVE  TO  HIM  II-'’  HE  FAILED.  FRENCH  IITERPREIED  THIS  AS  A  COTI-TTi'LI.T 
TO  CH/iNGE  VnaCH  THE  U.S.  DEITED  A^D  AN  ARGUl-SiT  ENSUED.  /JCS  HIST. 

122554  AT  THE  TRIPARTITE  lEETINGS  THE  PR0ELEI4  OF  TRAIILEEG  RE  ADEQUATE  STAFF  WAS 
DISCUSSED  AID  THE  ISSUE  OF  EXCILAITGING  TRAIITNG  PERSOlNHiL  RAISED. 

/JCS  HIST. 

122554  GEIiERAL  COLLDIS  WAS  AGAINST  TRAINING  IF  SUBTERFUGE  HAD  TO  BE  USED  TO 

CIRCtJl^\Ll]T  ARTICLE  I6  OF  THE  GENTEVA  AGREElffiliT.  COLLINS  DID  NOT  THINK 
ARTICLE  16  WOJLD  INTERFERE  NTTH  TRAINING.  /JCS  HIST. 

129254  NEV.'  ACCORDS  WERE  SIGNED  PRO\NIDING  FOR  FINANCIAL  AND  ECOKOILCC  nDEPEIDENCE. 

.  i 

123154  COLLINS  RAISED  THE  VIETTIAMCSE  ARMY  FORCE  LEVEL  GOALS  TO  100,000.  . 


W 


1P3154  I:ATI0;;AL  SECURITY  ACTIOE  DIRECTIVE  (PACIFJ.CATI.Cir)  i:!'S  JSSliRD  BY  PRES.  DIE!-:. 

.  .  THIS  HAD  BEH'!  DHI^HLOPSD  BY  A  JOIIiT  FREIICH-U.S.  WORKING  GROUP.  /SMI  REFT. 

123154  THE  U.S.  AHKOUKJED  THAT,  EITJXTJTE  OAH'JARY  1,  1955,  IT  VIOJLD  EEGIH  TO 

SUPPjY  FTTiAirCIAL  AID' DIPFCTLY  TO  THE  GOvTTR'XlEPTS  CT  VILTKAM,  CAZaODIA 
AHD  lAOS  FCSl  THE  FJRPCSE  0?  STREI-UTHEWIKG  THEIR  DEFEIiSES  AGAIHST  THE 
THR2-AT  0?  CaSUHIST  SUFATilSIC:;  AliD  AGGRESSICM. 

01  55  THE  GOVERXISIT  A?n:OUr.'CFD  ITS  PT.AVS  TO  PEDUCE  THE  STREATJ-TII  OF  THE  ARI-Y  FROM 

217,000  TO  100,000.  THE  CAO  DAI  HAD  25,000  lEil,  TPID  HQA  FAO  iHJ)  20,000. 

01  55  RE-E\V'.LUATIO!!  OF  U.S.  POLICY  I!'  VIETI'AM  WAS  UTDEHTAXE.;:.  /JCS  HIST. 

01 .  55  LAJUISDALE  ICAS  TPAWSFERRED  TO  TRIM  TO  HS.AD  HATIORAL  SECirRrTY  DIVISIOi:. 

•  EIYGRT  W.AS  BIV-TDED  11710  TWO  GROUPS.  FIRST  VIAS  RESPCWSIBLE  FOR 

P/PUT  jLITARY  AHD  SUPPC.RT  ORZV.TICHS,  SECOWD  FOR  lOLITIC/xL  AIS 
FSYCHOLCGic/i  vjARivpjR.  /s:;::  pppr. 

01  55  .6,000  KOA  HAO  AIH)  CAO  DAI  TROOrS  liriEGFAiTED  IIvTO  THE  v=lA.  /jCS  HIST. 

010155  U.S.  PROMISED  TO  REHDLR.  DJPECT  /•.73ISTA'';CE  TO  ATSTMAM,  OH  THE  BASIS  0? 

TJLJ  EXISTING  PLWTALATj.'RAL  AG.-.-VAlRKV  OR  DECU.WER  ].950,  FOR  SUPPORT  0? 
VIETHA  WoE  /PJIED  FCHCDS. 

010555  DIEM’S  COMIROL  OVER  ASSISTAWOE  lUMDS  BEGAII.  IT  ALLC'WED  KIM  TO  EUIIJ)  UP 
HIS  OWH  STSELIGTH  AID  SECURI  LOYALTY  OF  ARIOY. 


010555  C/PDIilAL  SIDLTiLAH  VISITED  SAIGCM. 

010555  SSCREiVP.Y  OF  DLPEMGE  'WILSOU  ASK  D  -JCS  TO  HEVIEv  U.S.  P03J.TI0R  TU  VIETKAtl 
AID  lOAIS  RECeiOliiDATIORS  RELAMIVE  TO  EIGHT  QjDSTiCMS.  /JCS  HIST. 

010355  iATR  SIIICE  TID  MILITARY  COLIAPOL  CF  TOMGKIi:  THE  FHEDH  V.TLRE  RD'DY  TO 

WRITE  C-FF  THI  SAICOM  GOVH.RH'EMT  AID  IVDTTCUIAPIY  SlilCE  IT  HAD  EJ2II  LED 
BY  A  STROHG  Aim-FPEKCH  BRIID  MIIHSTER.  /LCIDCH  ICCHOMIST. 


010355  tee  FRSHCH  PEYISED  THE  COLLliD-ELY  TRAIEIWG  AORELM 
THE  U.S.  /JCS  HIST. 


IT  AID  SUBMITTID  IT  TO 


011055  GEISRAL  ELY  REPCRTED  THAT  FRAHC.E 
THERE  WAS  A  SECURE  GCVERILDHT 


WOUIB  WITIDRAW  ITS  FORCES  AS-  SCCH  AS 
IN  SOUTH  VIETIAM. 


011255  THE  VIEir/ilESE  GOVERIil-EHT  FORIYiLLY  TOOK  OVER  THE  ADMIHISTRATIOH  CF  THE 
PORT  OF  SAIGOIi  FROM  THE  FREIICH.  /J.B.  DRAGOII. 

011355  SOUTH  VIET1IA.M  ANNOJECED  FLAKS  TO  CUT  ITS  217,000  MAH  ARI-IY  BACK  TO 

100,000.  : 

011455  DIEi4  LURED  A  HQA  KAO  OFFICER  COLOKEL  KGUYEK  VAH  HUE,  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

GEKERALISSD-K)  SOAI,  INTO  HIS  CAI-D.  HE  BROUGHT  3,500  l^EH  VLCTH  HIM.  THE 
■  IDVE  BOLSTERED  DIEM  IK  THE  DISPUTE  0\^  THE  CA?'AU  PJCGIOil.  A 
FEW  FJEEKS  LATER,  MAJOR  KGUYEH  DAY  JOIiJED  DIEM  WITH  1,500  MORE  l-EI'I  I-DICH 
HAD  EEEH  HOLDFrlG  THE  CAK  TKO  APPIA.  AT  THE  El®' OF  JAi'DABY,  THE  CAO  DAI 
LEADER  TRUiH  MIHH  TAY  RALLIED  AGAIN  AS  A  SHOT  OF  SUPPORT  AFTFH  HIS 
INITI/J.  RALLYING  -III  KOVEfDER  1954.  /J.B.  DRAGON. 

*  f 


X 


011955  PKESIDEI'T!  DIEI'l,  Cmi.  COLLIES  Aim  Tiffi  VIETiL^I-rSE  MljJ.STER  OF  IjMIOI'AL 

DEFEiJSE  RFACIIED  AE  AGRHS-EIPr  ON  FORCE  STRUC'rJIvE  AID  IRAINIi::;  rRCuRAM 
FOR  TRE  VJIA  TO  VriilCH  GEk'RRAL  ELY  CONCURRED.  /1-137. 

012055  THE  U.S.,  FRENCH  AlTD  VII'INAI-ESE  OFFICIAI.S  AaREED  IN  SATGON  THAT  THAT 

WOULD  ASSUME  FULL  RESF-CNSIBILITY  FOR  ASSISTIi'G  TiEE  VT:ETIIA?ESE  GOWRin-ENT 
IN  THE  ORGAIUZATJON  AND  TR-ATNING  OF  ITS  /JLED  I'ORCES,  UNDER  THE  0\'ERALL 
AUTHORITY  OF  GEi'ER/tL  PAUL  ELY,  FRENCH  CGIUAIiDER  IN'  CHIEF,  AID  IN 
CO-OPERATIOH  WITH  THE  FRENCH  MISSION.  THIS  ACCORD,  REACHED  AFTII^  THREE 
MONTHS  OF  DIFFICULT  i-ZS-OTLATIoNS,  SAILED  FPJ.'NCH  SENSIBII.ITIES  SOMFN.mAT 
*  BUT  TRANSFERRED  Eb'’FECIT\T3  PONTIR  TO  THE  U.S.  ,  FTIPRFSENrED  BY  GEi.TTAL 

LAVnON  COLTilNS,  U.S.  A:-3ASSAD0R  to  VIETiUV-:.  GEi-HlAL  O'D/uOEL  VJAS 
APPOIINIED  TO  HEAD  THE  U.S.  TRAINING  i-USSICN,  WHICH  AIIl’D  AT  A  l40,000 
»  I'AN  AITEf,  VJELL  TRAINED  /UEt  POLITICALLY  HDCCTRINATED  TO  CCI-2AT  COMlHriST 

AGGRESSION  FROM  THE  NORTH.  /FLEi-I-CFNO/  ir/T. 

012055  GEN.  COLLINS  ACCEFiTD  THS  TASK  OF  TROOP  ORGANIZATION  AND  TPAINING  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  fJV.Tl  UIDER  THE  0\T:;RALL  AUTHORITY  OF  GEN.  ELY.  TTIE  PJi:GUI,AR  ARMi 
WAS  TO  RAFE  100,000  lEN  RACIffiD  BY  150,000  RHSER'.’ES  VJHICH  \T£RE  TO  BE 
UNDER  THE  OPERATIONAL  COl-I-lAND  OF  THE  VIETN/UESE  NOT  THE  FRENCH. 


0120555  GEN.  J.  RTITON  COLLINS  SISMITTED  HIS  REPORT  ON  ANTETNAI-:  TO  THE  SEC. OF  STATS 
Aim  NSC.  IN  THIS  REPORT  HE  CALITD  FOR  A  STRONG  SEATO  PACT  COMj'TIHNT 
TO  REACT  IN  CASE  OF  HODTILTTDJS .  inC  QUiNSTIONND  FRR:CH  liECLIH^JONS  IN 

vietra::,  bacmd  diem  as  eht.i:o  tih:  best  lrajer  for  vietnai-n  /1-125 

Oj2155  Dj;LM  FFQ  rESTHD  THAT  CtOZ-lAMD  FOR  THE  VIEINA’  jNSH  ARMED  FORCES  PS  ITUHISFliRRED 
FROM  I'RHNCH  TO  HIM,  AID  THE  TPAIRIIKt  /'RD  CRGANIZ.ATION  OF  T'.IE  VIETlYvMISH 
APj-nr  EE  ILAimiD  OYER  TO  AI-TRICAN  OFFICERS.  (SEE  021154  ECTRY)  /J.B.DIvAG:: 

0124-0210  1955  GENEPAL  COLLINS  WAS  CALLED  TO  WASiHNGTO;:  EY  THE  PRlilSIDElir  FOR  A 
CONFEFcENCE  ON  THE  AID  PROGRAM.  ITE  FRFF.'CH  K/;D  AGRJFD  TO  T}G3  U.S. 
ASSUIHNG  THE  Yl'ETiMlMESE  AR-.T  TRAIiriNG. 


012755  GErmRAL  COT, LINS  URGED  ITSC  TO  RECOMMEFH)  A  STRONG  U.S.  POLICY  IN  VIETNAM. 
THIS  WAS  DOIDD.  /JCS  HIST. 

013155  FRENCH  STOPPED  SUPPORTING  THE  SECT  APMIES.  /jCS  HIST. 

020155  PRK'EER  DIEM  REPORTED  TH.AT  TrIE  CAO  DAIST  GZV.'EDAL  TP.INH  MINH  TAY  OFi^ERLD 
THE  GOVERNISIFT  THE  USE  0?  HES  5,000  IGAN  AVd-Tf . 

020155  IN  THE  GOQLIAO  AREA,  HOA  EAO  TROOPS  ATTACKED  A  SOUTH  VIETIIAIESE  AK-IY 

BATTALION.  AFTER  THE  VIETI-HNH  HAD  VJITFIDRA'Hr  FRO:-!  THE  CAMAU  PENINSULA 
THE  REGULAR  ARI-fY  AID  THE  HAO  MAO  FOUGHT'  OYER  CONTROL  OF  THE  AJISA. 

020355  SEC.DEF.  PIIMO  EXPRESSED  THE  VIFN  OF  NSC  TH/vT  FRIaX}]  SUPPORT  VLAS  NEEDED  TO 
•  INSURE  VIETI'iAM  SURVIVAL. 

021155  JCS  ADVISED  SEC.DEF.  U.S.  SHOULD  NOT  Ei'ITER  IlLTO  CCMBII'IED  MILITARY ' PLAIHLENG 
FOR  DEFENSE  OF  SE/vTO  ARKA  NOR  DISCLOSE  ITS  PLANS  TO  SEATO  lEIEERS. 

/JCS  HIST. 


Y 


021155  FRAilO:  TURirrB  0\T::R  THE  COI-u-IAirO  OF  SOUTH  VliTM/iII'S  MILITAP.Y  FCBCES  TO  THE 
DIE?.!  GO\rCRJn.Tn^,  IFAVim  GEIfEilAE  ELY  AS  THE  COM.ATTlEl?  OF  THE  niryAIirrHa 
FREiICII  FORCES.  FREHCH  SUBSIDIES  TO  VIETILM.TJSE  APO.ED  FORCiS  CAI.IS  TO  A 
EID  III  THE  AGREHITin’  SIGirED  BEE-JEEH  FRiiiTCH  GEUERAL  AGOSTIiH;  AI®  VIEIIAMESE 
ARl.^f  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  GEHERAL  LE  VAII  TY. 

021255  U.S.-FRF!:CH  AGREEI-EIIP  AT  GOI^HlEmL  LE\'EL  WAS  PvEACHED  RE  COLLD’S-ELY 
TRAIHIHG  PLArl.  /JCS  HIST.' 

021255  THE  VIETHAiESE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FCR  FATIOHAL  DEI^EiTSE  STATED  THAT  THE 
GO\T.Rir.T.i.-T  HITEI®ED  THE  SECTS  TO  EECC:®  P/FxT  OF  THE  ilATICILAL  ARI-IY. 


021255  COLL-UIS-ELY  AGRIEI.lillT  VJEIIT  I!?TC  EFFECT.  TIS  U.S.  MILITARY  ASSISTAHCE 

ADVISORY  GROUP  (I-'AAG)  TOOK  OVER  TFEl  TirAIHIlIG  OF  TIS  SOUTH  VIETrA:-F.3E  ^ 

ARIIY,  FOLLG-.THC-  THE  RELIHQUISITE'G  OF  COlU-AirD  AUTHORITY  BY  THE  FRK/CH. 

021255  FHE3.  DIEM  A'n:OlC:CED  THAT  PFSPOHSIBILITY  FOR  0RGAIIIZI?:G  AI®  TRAIHIHG  TrlS 
VIETIUUFSS  A?:T  VrCfJID  EE  VESTED  IIT  GEM.  O'DAHIEL,  CHIEF  OF  THE  U.S. 

UI®ER  Tiu]  0\TR/iL  AUTHORITY  0?  GEUERAL  ELY.  AI-FRICAH  TERSOHIIK, 

SAID,  WOUI®  EE  USED  CCliCURRElTLY  VTTH  FI-IEUCH  PERSOMII®  AS  ADUTSORS  AI® 
lESTRUCTORS  OF  THE  VIETFAI.FSE  /CRITD  FCRC?:S.  DEFEHSE  MliilSTER  ITiUI 
STATED  TIHAT  THE  AIERA.GS  STHEliGTK  OF’  THE  VIETHAILESE  ARI-ED  FORCES  DURIiTG 
1955  WOULD  EE  lUOjOOO  IH  ACTIVE  AL®  RILADY  RESEi'^VE  CATEGORIES. 


021255  LT.  GEU.  O'DAHIEL'S  STAFF  lUMBEHED  300  /ESRICAH  OFFICIOS,  VJITH  1,000  FREHCH 
OrnCFRS  AVAIL^aiE.  .t200-I-:iLLIC::  of  U.S.  aid  VJAS  to  be  SPEIT  OU  HATIOrAL 
FORCES. 


021355  GEIUEPAL  TRE®  J-Umi  TAY  AI®  2,500  I-EH  ETEORE  Fimi’Y  TO  THE  SCUTH  VTETFAl-1 
GOVERIUEUT. 


021955  PRSS.EISEUHCRTR  DF.CIARED,  IH  A  LEITFR  TO  LAO  DAI,  CHIEF  CF  STATE  OF 

VIEIirA':,  THAT  FREI-ITER  DIEM'S  AMMOUHCED  PROGR-UOS  0?  lAZ®  PEFCRi-i  AI® 
RECRGAITZATIOH  0?  THE  AFJ..TD  FORCES  SHOULD,  VHIEH  RILLY  CARRIFD  OUT, 
FURTHER  IHCREASE  THE  STABILITY  AMD  UMITY  OF  CJC'TZRU-ZMT  AI®  THAT  HE  HAD 
COUCURRED  IH  GE!®R.AL  COLLIES '  RECOIT-EUDATTOH  TO  CClTTirUE  /li®  EXPAl® 


SUPPORT  FOR  FREE  VIETHAM. 


021955 


S.E.ASIA  COLLECTira  DEFETISE  TRE-ATY 
VIETiAI'l,  CAI-SODIA,  AI®  IAOS--I'.®] 


(SE/iTC)--WITH  ITS  PROTOCOL  COVERIHG 
TT  IHTO  FORCE. 


022255  THE  U.S. ,  FREHCH  AI'®  VIETIAI-ESE  MILITARY  EXPERTS  VIEIGHED  PLAINS  TO  BUILD 
THE  VIETIIAMESE  ARI-IY  UlffiER  U.S.  SUPERVISION. 


022755  TRAINniG  PFLATIOUS  AI®  INSTRUCTION  ILESSION  (TRIM)  ESTABLISHED.  TRIM  WAS 
A  C0:.3INED  U.S. -FRENCH  STAFF  AI®  FIELD  ADXCnSORY  EFFORT.  IT  WAS  THE 
OUTGRa-JTH  OF  THE  COLLINS-ELY  AGREEIffiNTS.  TRII>d  CALLED  FOR  220  OF  THE 
SPACES  ALLOTTED  IN  MAAG.  IT  WAS  EXCLUDED  FROM  THE  VIETiyUffiSE  NAVY  AND 
AIR  FORCES.  /217I.55,  JCS  HIST. 

03  55  ONLY  81  PERSONS  VJERE  AVAILABLE  FOR  ASSIGNl-IENT  TO  TRIM.  /217155. 

03  55  NATIONAL  ARMY  ViS.  SECT  CIVtL.  WAE'.  (MARCH-APRIL)  - 


03  55  FREFICH  PREMIER  FAURE  STATID  TIF.T  FRATICE  UCUII)  V/ITHDR,W  THE  EKPEDlTI0rj\L 

CORPS  AT  TIE  DEI'Airo  OF  THE  VIETilAI-EGE  GOVERHiENT.  CORPS  STKEilGTlI  MAD 
BEEN  REDUCED  SIKCE  CCTCPER  195^  FROM  175,000  TO  30,000.  MOST  VffiRE 
STATIOiED  AT  CAP  ST.  JACQUES. 

03  55  DIEM  SEin  NGIFYEII  Pinj  CKAU  TO  PARIS  TO  ASK  TFJiT  AUTHORITY  0\TSR  Ali  TROOPS 

IK  VIETMAII  INCLUDIKG  FREKCH.  BE  VESTED  I!.-  T!E  VIETKAI-ESE  GO'vTSRiriEitT . 

FREUCH  goveri:;-s;;t  i.tuld  agree  to  iicriiiiio  but  sefamte  co:-2-!Ar®s. 

( 

030155  DULLES  visited  SAIGOII  AS  PART  OF  HIS  TOUR  C?  THE  F/OI  KAST  A?ID  COKFERRED 
V/ITH  GENERAL  ELY  AID  AIDASSADOR  BOKIET  Cl;  TROOP  TRAINIKG  BY  THE  U.S. 

THE  FREUCH  FEAR  U.S.  EKCRCACFUIEKT. 

O30H55  THE  CAO  DAI  POPE  AI!irc:jv:CED  THE  FORMvTIOII  CE  THE  UMITED  FROKT  OF 
HATIOF^ALIST  FORCES.  /JCS  HIST. 

030455  THE  CAO  DAI  BEGAF  A  CIVIL  V7iR  AID  HERE  JOilDD  BY  THE  HOA  KAO  AT®  BIIIH 
XUYEN. 

O30S55  THE  RELIGICUS  SECT  REPELS  STAGED  UPRISIKGS  III  EAIAKG  AIJD  CAMAU  FEHIHSLT/v. 

DIEM  PLACED  HTS  PALACE  UIDER  IIDWT  GUARD  AIID  CRDEL^ED  THE  AATETHAMESE 
TO  DESTROY  THE  REPEL  FAIDS.  , 

031155  THE  U.S.  FAVORED  A  MHETIIIG  OF  DEPUTIES  AT  THE  UCRKTFG  lEIHCL  TO  COHSTDER 

A  CUT  IK  i'RSKCH  I.ILITAHY  rC?.CF;3  AMD  THE  FOIL-ATIOK  OF  A  MODERK  YIETIUJ.Z3E 
DEEEilSE  FORCE  iUVTFFR  THAK  A  TFDEE-I.TFISIER  CGKFJ..REKCE  AS  THE  FREKCH 
PROPOSED. 

031255  DIEM  SEKT’  40  ILTAIFTHY  rATTAI.IOKS  AGAIFST  P;.CL~r'S  FORCES  FH  T¥2  TPIOTFO 
/iRFA  AID  REPORTED  TiL^T  THE  EAIA.KG  ARFA  HAG  UIDER  GOVLRIEIT:?!  CONTROL. 

032155  UI'IITED  FRCI.F  RELEASED  DECLAF.ATICI;  AID  MOTICK  AGAIFST  DIEM.  /JCS  HIST. 

032855  DIEM'S  TROOPS  OCCUPY  CEFTRA.L  POLICE  KE-ADQUARi'ERS.  /JCS  HIST. 

EID  OF  MARCH  1955  GEIDPAL  ELY,  HIGH  COMHSSICIDR  FOR  FFAKCE  AID  Ca.P'ATDER  0?  TiD 
EIPEDITIOFARY  CORPS,  FEARIKC  A  CmL  EAR  VF-IICH  UGUID  EJDAKCER  FRPEICH 
PROPERTY  AID  LIVES  STEPPED  III  TO  STOP  DIEM  I'ROM  CRUSHIID  THE  EIKII  rUYEK. 
HE  WAS  1:0  FRIEID  CF  THE  SECTS.  /J.B.  DRAGOF. 

032955  IK  TIE  KAiE  OF  THE  FATIOKAI,  FROFFC  OF  TIE  SECTS  AID  OTIER  DISSIDEKT  GROUPS 
THE  BIKH  XUYEK,  AFTER  FIRST  ISSUIKG  AIT  UETTi.'ATU'M,  ATTACKED  THE  HATIOFAL 
GOVERKI.SKT  BY  FIRING  AT  THE  PRESIDErlTIAL  PALACE.  THE  KATIOIJAL  ARl'IY 
RKACTED  VIGOROUSLY.  THE  FREKCH  IHTERFERRED,  AID  WITH  AIIBASSADOR  COLLIKS’ 
SUPPORT  IMPOSED  AN  ARFLISTICE  ON  THE  GOVERIFiENT.  THE  BIIIH  XUYEN  WERE  IN 
CONTROL  OF  THE  POLICE  IN  SAIGON.  AN  ARIED  REVOLT  V7AS  PRECIPITATED 
THAT  ULTIMATELY  SPREAD  INTO  LARGE-SCALE  DISSIDENCE  IN  THE  SOUTHERN 
PROVINCES  WFLTH  THE  PARTICIPATION  OF  ELEIENTS  OF  THE  CAO 
DAI  AND  KOA  HAO  RELIGIOUS  SECTS. 

032955  BIKH  XUYEN  ATTACKED  POLICE  HEADQUARTERS.  /JCS  HIST. 


AA 


032955  ELY  II-IPOSED  A  CFASE-FIllE  TfflIC}!  [L'iJE  EIITH  XUYEIT  A!®  FREiXli  TOOK  UP 

FORTIFIED  POSITIO?®  IN  SAIGC".  SOYE  SECTORS  VSRE  FJT  OFF-IT^:ITS  TO 
NATIONAL  ARMY  TROOPS.  TIIE  FREIXTI  COI-'J-Al®  STILL  COiriROLLED  ALL  SUPPLIES 
FOR  THE  VIETilAf-ISSE  ARI-IY  AI®  V®RE  V'lTHHOLDIHG  AMEJHITIOM  AI®  FUEL. 

033155  COLLIES  ADVLSED  TIJE  U.S.  STATE  DEPT.  TO  CONSIDER  ALTERNATIVES  TO  DIE-I. 

/JCS  HIST. 

APR-HOV  1955  FREiNCH  Ca*IFOIiENT  OF  TRE-I  REDUCED  TO  122  FROM  268.  /JCS  HIST. 

0lf0755  COLLIES -ELY  1-EETING  AT  NHICH  ELY  COECLirDED  DIEM  HAD  TO  EE  PiEPL-ACED. 

/JCS  HIST.  , 

040755  GEII.  COLLINS’  RECOMEI^ATICN  TO  DULLES  ilAS  TO  REMO’;®  DISH.  /l-2G  4399 

040755  GEE.  ELY  FEIff  TRIM  COUID  ESTABLISH  AJI  EFFECTIVE  VEA  III  A  FFv/  L'OFTHS. 

/i.;3G  4382. 

041055  S\Tf  G0VEREI-2LIJT  SET  UP  A  CIVIL  GUARD  FORCE  OF  40,000  TO  HELP  COiriHOL  AREAS 
EVACUATED  BY  TfE  VILTi  JEH. 

041555  WHEN  IT  EECAI-2  EVIDEJiT  TIL-.T  DIEM  V.’CULD  RFNISU  IIIS  ATTACK  CM  TIE  EIITH  X^IYEN 
COLLINS  EFE/JE  AJ’MOST  EMPHATIC  IN  HCS  OPPOSITION  TO  DIEIM  /J.E.  DILAGON. 

042055  COLLINS  RErURT-SD  TO  NASNINCTC::  FOR  AN  AID  COIEEPENCE.  (APRIL  20-30)  . 
ADVOCATED  THAT  DIEM  HAD  TO  NE  EEI'L.AC}®. 


0-42255  SOUTxi  VIETIMNESE  Al®  VIETMI^li  TROOPS  BEGAN  LARGE  SCALE  MOV'EAEIirS  IITTO 
AREAS  ASSIGNED  Ui®E?v  TH-j  TRUCE. 


042355  DIEM  AHNCUNCED  C-EimAL  ELECriON'S  NCUID  BE  HELD  IN 
A  POLITICAL  MOVE  TO  MAINTAIN  HTMiCHF  IN  PCNER. 


OR  4  I'OiTTNS.  THIS  VMS 
/J.B.  DPJiGON. 


042655 


DIEi-^  CUSTF®  TiiE  REBEL  HATIC"HI  PCI, ICE  CHII:F  LAI  VAN 
BINiT  XUYEN  C?  ITS  POLICE  FCNTR,  APPOIHiT®  NGIHT;:: 
AI®  SET  A  DE4DLir.E  FOE  ALL  ! LIBERS  0?  THE  POLICE 


s.ai:g,  stripped  the 

N30C  LE  Ii:  SANG'S  PIJiCE 
FORCE  TO  KEFORT. 


042755  DULLES  AI®  COLLINS  AFTER  CCIFERRING  WITH  CONGPESSICNAL  LEADERSHIP  STATED 
THE  U.S.  PCSITIOn  NAS  TO  CONSIDER  A  SHIFT  OF  ffJPPCRT  PROM  DIE-I  BUT 
IF  FRENCH  UCXJLD  GUAPANTEE  FULL  PACKII-®  TO  THE  VIEPN/H-LSE  GOITRH-LNT 
EVOLVED  AI®  HCULD  RESOL\®  ITS  AI-BIGUOUS  POSITION  RELATF^  TO  NORTH 
VIEPKAI-'I.  /JCS  HIST. 

042755  DIEM-SECT  TRUCE  WAS  BROKEN.  /jCS  HIST. 

042855  BAO  DAI  ORDERS)  THAT  THE  MILITARY  PO-’IER  BE  TURNED  O^TER  TO  THE  CPPOSITIOH 
GENERAL  NGUYEN  VAN  VY,  BUT  DIEM  IGNORED  THE -ORDER. 

042855  CIVIL  WAR  BROKE  OUT  IN  SAIGON.  DIE-I  ORDERED  THE  VIEIHAi>IESE  ARiPY  TO. ATTACK. 

043055  FRANCE  UI®ER  THE  TRUCE  ACCCP®,  CUT  ITS  MILITARY  FORCES  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAl-I 
TO  90,000  WHILE  REMOVING  MOST  TROOPS  FROM  CAffflODIA  AND  LAOS. 


BB 


043055 


Tlffi  IIATIOiL^L  REVCLUl’ION/J^Y  COKORErfS,  A  EEPOi 
ON  DIE!.I  TO  FORI.:  A  NT^'J  GCY£RlTi-3iiiT  AIH)  KLi; 


<TI®  BROAD  BASED  GROUP,  CATISD 
■IirATE  BAO  DAI.  /JCS  NIST. 


050155  GEIiERAL  VAN  VY  TOOK  CONTROL  OF  SC?jT}I  VIETNAM  FOR  A  DAY.  }IE  KSLD 

DIEM  PAIACE  PRISOIPR  AI.P  ORDERED  TROOPS  INTO  STRATEGIC  SAIGON  POSITIONS. 
MTLIT/uRY  IJCADILRS  VfERE  CONFUSED  BY  THE  COI-TAIffl  SHUT  AND  CIAII-TID  THAT 
IT  ELOCrZD  AN  CFFENSIVTi:  AGAINST  THE  REBELS.  BY  THE  NEXT  DAY  DlEi-1 
RESUI-ED  COriTROL  WITH  GEi'ERAL  LE  VAN  TY’S  HELP. 

050255  THE  lATIOIUiL  /UNY  OPENED  AIv  OFFENSI\E  ACtAINST  THE  REBET.S  OUTSIDE  SAIGON. 


050555  TIE  PEOPLE'S  KATICIAL  REVOL'JTIOIVEY  CCEaTTEE  COMPRISING  SOLE  4,000  DIEM 
SUPPORTERS  LET  AliD  DKIANDED  REMOVAL  CF  BAO  DAI. 


050855  AT  TRIP.ERTiTE  lEETINGS  (US -FRANCE -GREAT  EPJT'AIII,  MAY  8-l4)  FAURS 

THRE/.TEIED  TO  WITHDR/CL  THE  FEC  PNCAUSS  OF  U .  S . -FREI'ICH  DISAGRSLTELT  OVER 
WITHDRAirAL  C?  DIE-'..  DULLES  BELIEVED  HIS  THREAT.  /JCS  HIST. 

DULLES  AGREED  TJLAT  BAO  DAI  CCITbD  EE  RETAINED  IF  HE  STOPPED  IIU'ERFERTNG 
WITH  DIEM’S  EXHRCISE  CF  POWER.  DULLES  REFUSED  TO  SEE  RAO  DAI  IN  PARIS. 
/J.E.  DI-IAC-CN. 

050955  JCS  MEMO  TO  8EC.DIU'.  STATED  THAT  ThP  VA  WAS  LITTLE  GOOD,  'MAT  PPALSEi-rCS 
OF  AN  C'ATSjDE  ro;M;E  IN  VIETMu:  VLAS  ES3.‘,::i‘IAJj  AILD  THAT  EVENTUAL  FREI.'Cil 
WITLDPAN’AL  V:C:UI;D  BE  DESIPE.D. 

/353-1 

051055  THl:  REEELLICN  VLAS  BHOKEII,  DIEM  REC’ON'STITUvED  HIS  GO'RSRinSNr  BY  FORLHNG  A 
NEvJ  Ci'FINET  COLPOSED  JUPC-ELY  OF  LIIS  CFN  FOLLOFNRS . 


051155  GENFAL  NGILF!;  VAT;  HliUI  V7AS  RELIEVLED  CF  HIS  GEIPRAI.SIIIP  AITD  lEPERSHI?  IN 
THE  VIETNALSSE  /PMY. 


051155  IN  TAINTS  BETWEEN  PAURE  ATE)  DULLES,  THE  U.S.  ITELD  THAT  THE  FRFTCH 

WITHDRAWAL  FC  FORCES  ST-TOULD  EE '  CO-ORDINATED  TJITH  TIS  TRAINING  AITD 
CRG.ANIBATION  CF  VIETNAM'S  NATIONAL  /Ni'.T  TO  ASSURE  THAT  NATION'S  DESENSE. 
THE  VIETNAM  SITUATION  DID  NOT  TEND  ITSELF  TO  A 

CCFiriACTUAL  AGEJEMEFT  EEMEEIj  FPAITCE  AIN)  THE  U.S.,  (i.E.-THE  U.S.  IN 
THE  FUrJPT:  'WC'JLD  ACT  INDEPENDENTLY  OF  FRANCE.)  /JCS  HIST. 


051255  DIEM  HOPED  THAT  FRANCE  WOJID  MOLP  ITS  EXPEDITIONARY  CORPS  TO  THE  17TH 
PAPuALLSL  AND  L’OT  KILE?  THEM  IK  SAIGON,  TOUTjTNS  AND  CAP  ST.  JACQUES. 

FELT  THE  I'RENCH  TROOPS  I-'AJOR  ROLE  WAS  TO  GU/vRD  AGAINST  AGGRESSION  FROM 
THE  WORTH. 


051355  IK  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  ARIvHSTICE  AGREEMEI'iTS ,  THE  FRENCH  EVACUATED  HAI 

051355  FRANCE  AND  U.S.  PRODUCED  A  TOTAL  AGREEI-EKT  OK  A  POLICY  FOR  VIETNAM. 

AGREED  TO  BACK  DIEM  V/lTH  DIFFERENCES  OF  EI-PHASIS.  FAURE  VLAS  REPCRTED  TO 
HAVE  OBTAINED  FROM  DULLES  ASSURAi'JCE  THAT  THE  U.S.  VLOUXD  LOYALLY  BACK 
FRANCE  IN  SEEKING  TO  PREPARE  FOR  THE  I956  ALL-VIETKAI'i  ELECTIONS. 

FAURE -REPORTED  THAT  GRE/^.T  ERITAIH,  FRANCE,  AiiD  U.S.  HAD  RE/VCHED  A  ' 

NON-V®ITTE]L  AGREEi^SI-?!  THAT  FRANCE  WOULD  CONTINUE  FORCE  VLITimRAVLAL  BUT 
POSSIBLY  ONE  CONTINGENT  MIGHT  EE  LEFT. 


•  CC 


051455  GErSR/.L  COLLinS  LEFl’  SAIGOIT  FOR  A  IL4T0  FCSITIOH.  /JGS  HIST. 

053.555  TKS  I!.TERI/vI  -GUARD  OF  BAO  DAI  VJAS  AEOLISiffiD  MX  MERGED  VrETM  Tlffi  ARI-IY. 

051655  DK^J)I,II!E  OF  FITIID3UVJAL  FOR  FREIICH  UIIIOR  FORCES  TO  SOUTH  0?  17TH  PAR/^itEX 
AIR)  VIE'XIIEIIH  TO  NORTH. 


051855.  THE  VIETFAIESE  lATIOILAL  AROT  COMPLETED  OCCUPATION  OF  ^JI  IRION,  HELD  BY 
THE  VIETMINH  FOR  10  YKARS.  ' 

I 

052055  GEIXRAL  ELY  DEMAIXED  TO  BE  RELm'ED.  EE  VJAS  WORN  CUT  BY  HIS  EFFORTS  TO' 
C/UIRY  OUT  Ml  II-yCSSIELE  laSSION.  /j.E. DRAGON. 


052055  THE  FRENCH  CCMArD  AGREED  TO  RETIRE  ITS  TROOPS  FROM  THE  S/vIGOII-CHOLON. 
/J.B.  D.RAGOH. 


052055  THE  FIRST  MICHIGAN  STATS  UNP.XRSITY  (liSU)  POLICE  TEClEilCI/ilTS  ARRIVED  III 

vietha:-:,  uixer  ica  auspices. 

052155  BOA  DAI  VJAS  DEPOSED  AS  EJ-IPEROR. 

052155  die:'  SEiM’  THE  lYiTIOrAL  AR]-Y  REINFORCir-EirTS  TO  THE  KAO  KAO  AREA. 


052355  EPiJ  TROOPS  VRiRE  FLa-JjJ  TO  THE'  H.AO  FAO  /JELA  IN  COCHIN  CHIIYi.  ARMY  FORCES 
VJr,RE  PrJRE  AS  A  SAFETY  I-TI/lSURE  —  NO  ATTACK  WAS  PLAirirSU. 


052655  A:-2AS3.'X)CR  G.  FPEDERICK  REIIELARDT  AERIVTID  IN  SOUTH  VIETN/R-:  REPIACING 
GEIXPJX  COLLINS. 


052955  DIEM  ATTACKED  SECTS. 

06  55  LT. COL.  JORGENSEN,  ASSIGTED  BY  GENERAL  O'DAIHEL  TO  ASSIST  AI-EASS/DOR 

COLLINS  IN  STAFF  PiAELTHG  FOR  A  CIVIL  GUARD,  WAS  KEQTES-TED  BY  AI-BASSADCR 
REli.KARDT  TO  CONTINUE  THIS  WCRK.  COLCHEL  VALERIANO  AID  I-KCEIGAN  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  /iDMINISTPATICN  PE-rSCNirEL 
NATICIAL  POLICE  PLAIXNING  PRCC-RAi:. 


05  55  DIRECT  FRENCH  IIWERFERETCE  IN  TEE  SECT -DIEM  FIGHT  HAD  EFFECTIVELY  EIXED. 

/J.B.  DRAGON. 


060155  THE  VISTRAI-ZSE  ARI-T  TOOK  OVER  THE  SUPPLY  SYSTEM  V7HEN  TEE  FRENCH  EVV.CUATED 
THE. PHU  THO  DEPOT . 

060155  THE  NATIONAL  AR1>IY  AT®  POLICE  TOOK  OVER  THE  SECURITY  OF  SAIGON. 

060555  the  HATICILAL  ARI-DT  BEGAN  A  LARGE  SCALE  OFFENSIVE  AGAPIST  THE  FCKCES  OF 
GENERALS  B/i  CUT  AI®  TRAN  VAN  SOAI  SOUTH  VJEST  OF  SAIGON. 

060655  THE  YIETTai-J-:  GOVKRiM-SHT  DEiv!AT®ED  TALKS.,  IN  ACCORDAITCE  WITH  THE  GENEVA 
AGREET-ENT  TO  IREPARE  THE  ELECTIONS  IN  JULY,  I956,  TO  UIJIFY  VIETNAT4. 


DD 


o6o655  die?-:  insisted  teat  France  kcncr  tke  fronjse  fade  ey  mindes -France  at 

GEI®VA  TO  WITHDRAV7  FRENCH  TROOPS  I‘ROM  VIEIi-YuM  SINCE  THIS  HAS  TlZi  0;Z,Y 
VrAY  THAT  FRSJCH.COLONIAL  AEGIS  COULD  EE  REI-IOVED.  FRANCE  VfAS  VJILLING  TO 
WITHDRAW  -BUT  WAS  NOT  ABCU'T  TO  LEAM-l  ITS  LOGISTICAL  SUPPORT  UIDER 
VIEIHAM  CKItROL  AS  DIEM  HOPED.  /JCS  HIST. 

062055  general  ELY  LEFT  SAIGOK  AFTER  TUPJIING  OVER  HIS  COI-I-AM)  TO  GEIsERAL  PIERRE 

JACqUOT,  V?EO  WAS  DESIGNATED  ACTING  COM/j[SSIOIG?,R  GENERAL  AIT)  CONANDER  AND 
CHIEF  OF  FP.SJCH  Ui'IION  FORCES  IH  INDOCHIM,  PENDING  NOI-aMTION  OF  ELY'S 
REPLACEI-SIvT.  /JCS  HIST.  ‘ 

070155.  FRAI-:CE  FORI-AXLY  RELINQUISHED  COM'AID  AUTHORITY  OVER  THE  ATETHAIFSE  FAVY 
AID  AGREED  TH/vT  FRENCH  AID  VIEINAI-ESE  FORCES  SHCUiD  EE  UIDER 
IiDEPEI'n)EI.T  CCM-AIDS. 

070155  THE  APAG!  BEGAN  OPERATIONS  AGAINST  THE  ilAO  HAO  IK  TID  TIAT  SOK  AREA. 


070255  TIE  DEPEIDENCE  CF  TIE  VIETIAI-ESE  ARiri  COM-'AND  ON  TIE  FRENCH  HIGH  CCIGAID 
AT  LAST  CAI-S  TO  AN  EID.  THE  EXPEDITIOIAEY  CORPS  WAS  THEN  CONCENTRATED 
IN  THE  CAP  ST.  JACCJJES  VICINITY  AND  HAD  BEEN  PiDUCED  FR®  175,000  TO 


30,000  i-zij.  /j.b;  dragon. 

070355  THE  U.S.  APPROVED  DROPPING  TIE  PLAN  TO  CUT  TIE  ARI-.T  TO  100,000  lEK  SO 
TKE  /Ei-E  COULD  ABSORB  TKE  API-HES  0?  TIE  RELIGIOUS  SECTS. 


070755  ON  TIE  AEJIVERSARY  OF  HTS  INSTALLATION  AS  PRILE  MIIaSTER,  DIEM  ATEOUNCED 


TH 


NATIONAL  REFEREIDUi-'  SKT  FOR  OCTOBER  23, 


1955.  /J.B.  DRAGON. 


070755  FRENCH  FORMALLY  T'RAITSIER  IMA  FPANG  AIR  BASE  TO  VIETIAI-SSE  CONTROL. 


071655  NGO  DIirH  DIR-:  DECL/EED  TIAT  SOUTH  VIPTIAM,  NOT  HAVING  SIGIED  TIE  GBiEVA 
AGREEi-EIIT,  WOULD  IICT  AAKIG  PIET  IN  GEiERAL  ELECT'IOIIS  UNLESS  TiET  VERE 
GU/EAlolEED  TO  EE  FREE  IN  THE  NCRTH  AS  VIELL  AS  IN  THE  SOUTH.  /j.B. DRAGON. 

071855  AFTER  AN  AIEOUNCEIEIET  OF  AID  BY  TKE  PEOPLE'S  REFJBLIC  CF  CHINA  TO  TIE 
DRV  ON  JULY  7,  MOSCOW  AI:SO  CCNCLUDZD  AN  AID  AGRER-ENT  WITH  HANOI. 

071855  THE  HATIONAAL  APJ-IY  BATTLED  TKE  KOA  HAO  IN  FA  TIEN. 


071855  U.S.  OFFICERS  STARTED  TO  TRAIN  VISTT'AI-ESE  OFFICIALS  IK  QUAKG  TRI. 

071955  NGO  DIKH  DIEI-:  REFUSED  TO  ATIEID  TALKS  VJITH  DELEGATES  FROM  THE , NORTH  ON  ,, 
ELECTIONS  TO  BE  HELD  IN  I958.  TALKS  V7ERE  SCHEDULED  BY  THE  "gEHEVA 
TO  BEGIN  JULY  20,  1955. 

SVA  REJECTED  THE  NORTH  VIETNiu-SSE  GOATIRIIENT'S  INVITATION  TO  DISCUSS 
ELECTIONS  ON  TKE  GROUIDS  TPAT  IK  THE  NORTH  THE  PEOPLE  WOUID  NOT  BE  ABLE 
TO  EXPRESS  THEIR  WILL  FREELY  AID  TIAT  FALSIFIED  VOTES  IN  NORTH  VIETIAM 
COULD  OVERRULE  THE  VOTES  IN  SCXJTH  VIETKAl-i.  •  /READER 

072955  the  asst. SEC. DSP.  (ISA)  REQUESTED  A  JCS  EVALUATION  OF  THE  MAAG-RECa;3.ElD- 
ed  150,000  MAH  WA  FOR  FY  1955-56.  ISA  REITERATED  FORCE  REQUIREI.SrITS 
TO  PEET  INTSHAL  NOT  EXTERIAL  AGGRESSION.  /323-1 


EE  ■' 


03  55  THE  U.S.  COUIITRY  TEAM  SUPMITTED  T}E  TEAM  PIAN  FOR  TRAIIIIES  TIE 

SECURITY  FORCES  OF  SOUTH  VII-nTAI'.  /CCUli’.CRY  TRAI';  lESSAGE  933,  DISPATCH 

08  55  THE  FRFMCH  AGREED  TO  ABOTLISH  THE  MIIIISTRY  FOR  THE  ASSOCIATED  STATES  OF 

ir.DO-CHii'A,  ITS  FUHCTIORS,  MJCH  ALTERED  BY  THE  RIAXIZATIOH  OF 
IIBAErEiSFCCE,  VIERE  TRANSFERRED  TO  THE  i-;iHISTRY  OF  FOREIGII  AFFAIRS. 

03  55  HO  AGREElSIiT  Oif  FRENCH  FORCES  STA.TUS  AND  HITHDRAVIAL  HAS  REACHED  IN 

IvEGOTIATIONS  BEil'IEEI  FRENCH  AIT)  SOUTH  VIETTIAI-ESE  REPRESEIIPAxTIHIS  IN 
P;\RIS. 

080955  DIEM'S  REFUSAL  TO  DISCUSS  ELECTIONS  HITH  NORTH  VIETI'^-l  IIICRSASED 

THE  LIKELIHOOD  OF  AIT  ATT/\CK  BY  THE  NORTH.  U.S.  POLICY  IN  THIS  EITniT  HITH 
RE3IECT  TO  SEATO  AND  APHHCATION  OF  FORCES  HAS  DEVELOPED.  /JCS  HIST. 

080955  GEI.'EFAL  O'DAJaEL  PROPOSED  U.S.  SUPPORT  150,000  FORCE  TER'EL  HT  \T:FrNAI-T:SE 
AUNT,  PLUS  10, OX  TROOPS  OF  THE  SECT  ARMIES  BY  JULY  1,  1956. 

081055  AITBASSADCR  REINHARDT  AIT)  CINCP.AC  ETDCRSED  GENEPAL  O’DHAIEL'S,  FORCE  LEX’S!. 

JCS  F.ECC:.:.T"DED  IT  EE  APiROXTlD.  /JCS  HIST. 


081655  HENRI  HCPIENCT,  /uTBASS/DCR  OF  FPANCE  ON  EXTRAORDINARY  1TS3I0IT  AND  HIGH 

COMTSSIONER  OF  THE  FREI.CH  RNPUHLIC  NEAR  THE  STATE  C?  VIETNAM  FRESEla'ED 
HIS  LETITHS  OF  CREDENCE  TO  IRIIE  ITNISTER  DIEM.  THIS  ACTION  TEFJIITLATED 
THE  CFFICE  GI’  COICIISSIONER  GEITRAL  OF  FR^uICE  IN  INDOCHINA. 

083055  DUULES  DECIDED  TlfE  U.S.  GCVERIMEITI'  HAS  IN  AGREEIFJNr  HITH  DIEM  AND 

SUPIGRTED  THE  CONTEHITON  THAT  CONDITIONS  11^  NORTH  VIETN/UI  KLTED  OUT 
POSSIBILITY  0?  HOLDING  FREE  ELECTIONS.  /lANCASTPR. 


09  55  FATHERL-AID  FROIfr  HAS  ORGANIZED  IN  LANOI,  FOIGERLY  V.'AS  LIEN  VIET. 

090255  JCS  AGREED  HITH  THE  TAYLOR  AIALYSIS. 


090255  DOD  concurred  III  SECRETARY  0?  THE  /NRMY'S  DESIGNATION  OF 
TO  SUCCEZD  O’DANIEL  AS  CHIEF  lAAG.  /326-1 


S/EUEI,  T.  L'ILLLAi  ;S 


SEPT  6-29  1955  LT.  GEN.  BRUCE  C.  CI/lRK  COi:  AIDING  C-LCiERAL  US.VRPAC  XTISITLD  HEST 
PACIFIC  AID  S.E.  ASIA,  REVIENED  THE  TRIM  ORGAIQZATICN.  /JCS  HIST. 

090955  JCS  ENVISAGED  DEFENSE  OF  S.E.  ASIA  AS  RELYING  INITI/iLLY  ON  liDIGINOUS  FORCSS, 
U.S.  AIR  AID  NAVAL  PaJER,  ARiO:  MOBILE  STRIKE  FORCE.  JCS  HaWER  FELT.  .  . 
SUBVERSION  V?AS  REAL  THREAT.  NO  ADDITIONAL  FORCES  SHOULD  BE  SENT  TO  ASIA 
UNTIL  THAT  CHAI^GED.  /jCS  TO  SEC. DIF.  l-EMO. 

091255  JCS  MESSAGE  9S835I  REQUESTED  CIKCPAC  TO  EXPRESS  THEIR  VIEIiS  ON  PHILIPPniE 
TRAINING  ni  COUTITER  ^VERSION  FOR  VIIA. 

.  092055  DIE?-!  OPENED  A  CAI-IPAIGN  AGAINST  THE  BUD  XUYEK  WITH  22  BATTALIONS.  • 

092155  Dmi  ISSUED  A  STATEl-IENr  THAT  THERE  HAS  NO  QUESTION  OF  A  C0I1FERE?7CE  BETWEEN 
SOUTH  AID  NC®TH  VIETNAl'l.  /lANCASTER. 


FF 


10  55  CIKCPAC  RECOi-a-lilTOED  VTIA  TMIKIKG  IN  PHILIPPINES.  BOl’H  JCS  AMD  DOD 

coi^curked  by  i:o'vTi;-3ER  1055.  /323-1. 

10  55  Blirj  XUYEi:  VLAS  BEFEATEB  AS  AM  ORGAMIffiD  AK-TD  INSURGEI?!  FORCE. 

10  55  SOU'ril  \n;LT;Yu-:  KliICALLED  ITS/DEIilGATIO::  FROM  PARIS,  V.IIICH  HAD  BEEN  TRYIirO 

TO  REACH  Ai:  AGP^I-EMT’  ON  TETJ  STATUS  C?  THE  FRENCH  FORCES. 

101055  HASHIKGTON  APPROVED  THE  COUI'ITRY  TEA!-'.  PLAN  FOR  TRAINIIiG  THE  SECURITY'  FORCE 
IN  SOUTH'  VILTK/Ui.  /STATE  DEPT.  IZSSAGE  1221. 

101155  MIE  63.  1-3-55  PvEFORTED  THE  STRENGTH  0?  THE  VTIA  AT  1^^7,000  PLUS  8-10,0-00 

SECT  FORCES  IN  THE  PROCESS  OF  BEING  INTEGRATED.  THE  G\TI  UANTED  A  FORCE 
OF  200,000  WHEREAS  THE  U.S. -APPRCATD  FCRCE  LErEL  WAS  150,000  BY  JULY 
1956.  THE  VTIA  WAS  NOT  CONSIDERED  CAPABLE  OF  COUNI'ERIiia  MAJOR  GUERRILLA 
OPERATIOT'S. 

VIETN/UESE  NATIONAL  POLICE  HAD  4,500  i-EN.  CIVIL  C-U/iRD  VJAS  TO  ES  ORGANIZED 
FROM  PROVINCIAL  GUARDS,  LOCAL  MILITLA  AID  OTHER  EILMSNTS  VimZ-Sl  I-J.NTSTER 
OF  IlTERIOR.  •  ORG/lNIZATION  to  coin  AIN  65,000  I-ZN  TTiE  U.S.  TO  SUPPORT 
OIHY  25,000.  0212-lST. 

THE  FRENCH  EXFEDITION/RY  CORPS  WAS  REDUCED  TO  45,000  TROOPS. 


the:  REFEREODUi'  TO  BE  HICLD  TO  CHOOSE  EEEWEEII  DIEM  AND  EAO  DAI  AS  AIONOUNCED 
BY  DIEM  WAS  DECIA.RED  ILLEG.4I.  EY  LAO  DAI. 


101855 

102355  IN  A  NATIONAL  PJiFEREND'Jl.]  PNILD  TO  EIEGT  TiLE  CHIEF  C?  STATE,  NGO  DlirH  DIEN 
PRCHMNZ)  5,721,735  VOTES,  AGAINST  63,01?  FOR  BAC  DAI,  FOH-ER  E-PERC'R 
SINCE  MARCH  7,  1949,  HE'U)  OF  SIATE  OF  VIETILAM.  /J.B. 


102655 

102355 


A  PEFJ3LIC  WAS  PROCIAII-ED  BY  NGO  DIN;i  DIEi:.  HE  BECAME  THE  FIRST  FRFSIDEIIT 
0?  SOUTH  FLEl'-NAIL 

CirCFAC  DISPATCH  230503A  REDESIGNATNa  I  TNG  liDOCHINA  A.S  VAAG  VIETN/i'. 

217155. 


103155  PRESIDENT  DIEM  ISSUED  KIS  FIRST  ORDER  TO  THE  VIETNANESE  ARI.ED  FORCES  AS 
TiEIR  SUPREI-S  COMYilDElL 


11  55  1-DAP  EQUIK-EilT  WAG  VALIED  AT  $508,000,000  ACCORDD.'G  TO  FRSirCH  IirVEI-TTCRY. 


11 


55 


REPORT  FROM  VIETNAM  CO'UNTRY  TEAI-I  limiCATED  REDUCTION  IN  FRENCH  FORCES 


RESULTED  IN  LOSS  OF  COITIROL  0?  f-DAP  MATEl^MLS.  COUJD  IIOI  SUPPLY  FORCES 
IN  THE  E\EilT  OF  COrmilGENCY  BY  I-3D-1956.  FREI'ICH  WERE  ALSO  REl-COVING 
GOOD  EQUIE-ENT.  /JCS  HIST. 


11  55  CIVIL  GUAJH)  TPAIiSFERRED  BY  DIEM  FROM  l-NNISTRY  OF  INTERIOR  TO  PRESIDENCY. 


11  55  GEiIERAL  S.T.  WILLIAl-B  ARRIVES  IN  SAIGON. 

110155  JCS  APPROVED  ADMIRAL  STUMP’S  VIEWS  AI®  AUTHORIZED  CIMCPAC  TO  BUDGET  AI® 
PLAN  THE  PROGRAM. 


113055  PROGRAM  FOR  REDISTRIBUTION  OF  MDAP  EQUIEENT  REACHED  THE  CRITICAL  STAGE. 


GG 


12  55  TRIM  ACCOMPLISHED  LITOLE  TR/ilTCIi:';  DURIITG  1955,  BECAUSE  OF  COMTIirJED 

EMPLOYl'IENT  OF  THE  VflA  IN  OPEFJiTIOKS  AGAINST  TIE  SEGIS  AND  TEE  I*ACK  OF 
INTEREST  BY  TIE  FRENCH.  /JCS  HIST. 

12  55  HOA  HAO,  Birai  XUYEH  AI'®  CAO  DAI  lERE  NO  LONGER  AN  ORGANIZED  THREAT  TO  TIE 

GOVERm-ENT., 

120655  TIE  CNO  (AS  JCS  EXECUTI\E  AGEIIT)  REPORTED  TRAINING  HAD  PROGRESSED  BUT 

CRITICAL  STAGE  HAD  BEEN  RE.ACHED.  !  STEPS  HAD  TO  BE  TAKEN  TO  RETAIN  THE 
TEI4PO  OF  FAAG. 

120855  VHA  ARMY,  DEPLOYED  THROUGHOUT  SOUTH  VIKiTLAI-I,  H/iD  BEEN  ABLE  TO  TH.TART 

YIETIiENH  Al®  SECTS.  LATE  1955  THE  Vm  GEi^RAL  STAFF  BEGAN  TO  REGROUP 
THE  ARIMY  INTO  DIVISIONS  TO  TRAIN.  ADDITIOilAL  SECURITY  FORCES  VHiRE 
NEEDED  TO  FILL  THE  VOID  CREATED  BY  THE  WITHDRA.WII'TG  ARIIY  UNITS.  /JCS  HIST. 

121255  THE  U.S.  CONSUIATE  IN  HANOI  U.AS  CLOSED. 

121255  JCS  REQUESTED  CSD  TO  ASK  NSC  TO  RCCOKSIDER  ADDITIONAL  PERSONIUCL  FOR 
VIETNAI-i. 

121355  SEC.DEF. ,  WILSON  TO  SECRET/1?Y  OF  STATE,  DULIJSS  l-EI.®  DISCUSSING  GENEVA 

AGREEI'GU’T,  ARTICLE  36  RELATIXT:  TO  EXPANDED  I-VJvG  TO  HAI®LE  IDAP  EQUIH-IEirr. 
JCS,  CINCPAC,  DOD  FELT  THAT  ARTICLE  I6  AND  ITS  RESTRICTIVE  CIJiUSE  DID 
NOT  APPLY  TO  U.S.  Aa®  SVN  SINCE  NEITHER  H/®  SIGIED. 

121355  A  COIJ/iITTEE  CHAIRED  BY  LT.  COL.  PAGANS  NET  IN  PLANS  SECTION,  HAAG,  TO  PLAN 
THE  PREPARATION  OF  Ti®  I]!::-:  TD'S  (TER.')  FOR  VJ^AG.  THE  FIRST  PLAN  WAS  TO 
ACCOMPLISH  TRESENT  LIISSION  AID  THE  SECOI®  TO  ACCOMPLISH  A  MISSION  TO 
BEGIN  JULY  1,  1956.  . 

121655  ALLEN  DULLES  WROTE  JOffil  FOSTER  DULLES  THAT  IT  WAS  ESSENTIAL  TO  CIA 

OPERATIONS  THAT  PE’STRICTIONS  Oil  TilE  ifUl.SER  OF  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  BE 
RELAUCED  SO  T3IAT  AGEIICY  UOUID  EE  ASSURED  OF  SUFFICIEIj:  SLOTS  Ui®SR 
MILITARY  COVER  TO  DO  ITS  JOB.  /335-1. 

122055  THE  NEW  PLANS  (TD)  BEING  DEXELOFED  AT  MAAG-VlETN/U.I  WERE  COMPLETED. 

122755  I'T.  COL.  FAI'IELIK  REPORTED  TO  CHIEF,  I.IAAG  ON  X'JASHINGTOH  ACTION  ON  MAAG- 
VIETiLAI.l  PERSOinEL  REQUIREI-’EI.TS. 

122755  GENERAL  O' DANIEL  REPORTED  THAT  I-E.  ROBERTSON,  DEPT.  OF  STATE,  STATED  THAT 
STATE  MIGHT  REACT  FAVORABLY  TO  AN  INCREASE  OVER  THE  AUTHORIZED  3^+2 

EARLY  1956  CONTROVERSY  EXISTED  BEPi-HEIT  FRENCH  AID  VIETilAI-ESE  OVER  ADMUIISTRATION 
OF  THE  TRIM  lEOGR/iM.  IT  FJNCTIOIED  WITH  SOI-E  U.S.  ADVISORS  BUT  WAS 
PREDO’.'illlATELY  STAFFED  VHiTH  FRFNCH  INSTRUCTORS.  /WID  I7-56. 

01  56  SOUTH  VIETNAIffiSE  ARl-iY  UNITS  OCCUPIED  TAY  NINH,  PRINCIPAL  CAO  DAI  POLITICAL 

CENTER,  LEADING  TO  TPIE  BREAK  UP  OF  THE  ORGANIZED  CAO  DAI  /iRJED 
INSURGE3JCY.  AGREElffilTT  WITH  CAO  DAI  LEADERS  ON  FEBRUARY  28  LEGALIZED 
CAO  DAI  RELIGIOUS  PRACTICES  AID  FORBADE  ITS  POLITICAL  ACTI\T:TIES  AS 
RELIGIOUS  SECT.  .  '  •  ‘ 


011156  Clio  ASKED  CINCPAC  FOR  laim.'Ui.i  U.S.  FERSOIiriLL  REQUIRED  TO  REPLACE  FREKClI. 

011356  CHIEF-I'AAG  REPORTED  TO  CIMCPAC  THAT  SECRETARY  QJARTHS  SUGGESTED  THAT 
FRE'ICH  OR  VIEl’IIAIESE  CIVILLAII  TECffiUCI/iIIS  BE  HIRED  TO  REPLACE  TIE 
WITimA\'JIHG  FREECH  FORCES.  THIS  VJAS  D'OT  POLITICALLY  ACCEPTABLE  TO 
VIETI'IAl.ESE. 


011456  THE  FREECH  AIIEOEICED  PIAIIS  TO  ’RETAIE  23O  PERSCEEEL  AS  ADVISORS  TO  \U!AF 
PIUS  130  OF  THEIR  PERSOEEL  TO  SEIWE  AS  A  TRAIEIEG  CEJrTER  ICR  F-8-F 
TRAINING  Ai®  TO  RETAIN  EXCLUSI\T:  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  VTUUI’  AND  NAVY  THRU 

1956. 

011456  CHIEF-I'AAG  IIBI'OPu.ED  CIECPAC  TILTT  ITlAG  VIEl’ILAN  VIAS  DE'^LOPIKG  A  mj  TD 
ANTICIPATION  OF  A  RAISE  IN  FimSOirNEL  CEILING. 

011456  lAAG  CABLE  TO  CIECPAC  STATED  TiLIIR  SECOND  PIAJI  NCULD  PROVIDE  FOR  /ODVICE 
DONE  TO  EATTALIOi:  JB\^EL  AND  NOlTJoD  TlIJS  REQUIRE  1049  U.S.  FERSOIHIEL  AS 
AGAINST  PRESENT  342  AUTHORIZED. 

011956  CKIEF-IAAG  IaTOK:-TT)  CINCPAC  THAT  THE  FIRST  PL'U;  CALIED  FOR  636  U.S. 
I-ULITARY. 

012156  A  I'ESSAGE  FRON  CHIEF,  I'AA.G,  VIETNAM  TO  CINCIV.C,  DEI-T/P,  CEO,  AID  DEPT’A 

STATED  TJAT  THE  CONTILLHID  NITIT.NVl’AL  OF  I'PENCH  PEESEIir}!)  A  PRCBLE:-.  Ill 
THE  DISPOSAL  0?  EXCESS  EQUIEEN.T.  HELP  ASI-CED  IN  THE  SPEED-UP  OF  ADrllN- 
ISTR/ANIVE  PRCGEHSING  C?  DNCIARATIOi^S  A'iND  SNIPPING  j  TNGTKUCTICNS. 

CI2556  l-EI-X)  TO  SECiiET/iRY  OF  DEFENSE  FRO:-:  ASD  STAITL  TIAT  REPORT  OF  IIEEPAiGENCY 

costii:g  tfa:-:  that  yjd  r“cf.:.tly  pi, turned  i-rc::  a  5  neek  i-iissiCN  to  viltila:. 

IlDICATED  150-200  MORE  irEPE  NEEDED  AT  MALG  FOR  LC-GISTIC  PURPOSES. 


012656  PRES.  DIEM  FOP-ALLY  ASIED  FOR  /i:  INCREASE  IN  U.S.  /-BVISORS.  IT  IAS  T>IE 

VIETiAJ-T.SE  GC\5-:R::;.:e:E[  ’S  position  that  rAPl/BING  DZP/lRTING  FRUrCH  F«CE3 
UITH  U.S.  FORCES  V;0'JLD  NCT  VIOLATE  EIT.mNR  TI-E:  SPIRIT  NOR  TEE  LE'iTER  OF 
THE  GENEVA  ACCORDS. 


012756 


CINCPAC  IKF0R:-.ED  CNO  that  UITFPRA'  AI.-  of  FRENCJ:  AND  INABILITY  0?  FREilCH 
AID  VIETIAI-PSE  TO  COIPROI.TSE  PBQJIRED  E/BEDITING  AUGi-SI'UATICN  PLANS 
DECISION  TO  RAISE  342  CEILIN.G  LAS  i-VODE. 


013156  A  JOINT  INVEi-n?ORY  OF  f-DAP  EQUIE-EINi’  HAS  PROPOSED  TO  FREI'ICH. 

013156  SEC.DEF.  C.E.  WILSON  V?ROTE  SEC. STATE  DULLES  OUTLINIITG  PRCBLE>-:S  OF  lAAG 
VIEFKA14  RE  SHORTAGE  OF  PERSOIaBL  TO  HAIDLE  LOGISTICS  PROELSI-S. 


02  56  THE  GOVERIfi-IEiiT  GAINED  OCCUPATION  OF  CAO  DAI  POSTS  IN  TAY  KIWH  AID 

INTEGRATION  OF  MOST  OF  GEI-JERAL  PHUONG'S  FORCES.  /WID  9-56. 

02  56  FEC  STRENGTH  Dam  TO  15,000. 


II 


020256  DULLES  DECIDED  PROTECTIOII  OF  IIDAP  EQ'JIE-SET  UARRAI.TED  AE  ILCRE/iSE  III 

PERSOI'ILL  MID  THEREFORE  AUTHORIZED  A  GROUP  CF  350  FOR  THE  TE:-'POR.riRY 

equipie:::!  rbcoitry  i'jssioh  to  be  seitt  to  vieii:m.:.  tee  Mission  vjas  to 

PRLTE'rr  A  GilFATER  DOLL/iR  LOSS  THROUGH  MISUSE  OR  WASTE  OF  U.S. PROVIDED 
lATERIEL. 


020356  SEC.  OF  STATE  DULLES  DECIDFD  THAT  THE  TERIvl  OPERATION  SHOULD  BE  USED  TO 
IMPLEITETiTT  HIS  DECISION  TO  EXPLORE  V7ITH  OTJIER  GOT^RITTEI.TS  A  I-EAIIS  0? 
RE:0\UIRTIJG-  U.S.  EQUIPIErlT.  /l-33. 


021256  POlLCNIIvG  SECRET  IIEGCTLTTIONS  WITH  TFE  VIETKM^ESS  GOILRIE-TIKT ,  TR/vN  VAH 

SOAI,  THE  LE/'i.DLR  OP  AH  lI'FOrlTMvT  lAO  EAO  FACTIO”  REJOINED  THE  VIETHMI 


/lRI-Dl.  EA  cut,  ANOTHIIR 


PRIHCII'AL  KCA  HAO  LEADER,  WAS  CAPTURED  ON  APRIL 


13,  IJITDrilG  TO  Tini  BKEAIUJP  OF  ORGANIZED  HOA  KAO  MliED  IKSURGENCi. 
/WID  9-59. 


021356  A  mSSAGE  FROM  AilBASSADOri  TO  SECRETARY  OF  STATS  STATED  THAT  TEPJ-I  SHCUII)  BE 
PRESErriPD  SOIELY  AS  AN  EqiJIEEiIGT  RECOVERY  MISSION  AID  IIOT  AS  A  TR/IINIIIG 
IJSSION. 


022156  FRANCE  AG'RELD  jlO  WITIDPAW  ITS  RLlYTINIirG  FORCES  FROM  SOUTH  \rEETlAZ:. 

03  56  TilG  FREE  VIEXi-AI-ESS  INTERNAL  SECURITY  AGENCY  WAS  CIFICIALLY  DESIGIYvTED 

SEIF  DEFENSE  CORPS.  /WID  13-56. 

03  56  DIEM  BEI'AIDED  THE  WITIDPAWAL  OF  TiNI  EEC  FROM  AUETiAM. 

030956  DIEM  IHilLD  ANOTHER  COiFEJlGNCE  WITH  HAVAL  COMMDPR  LE  CSJATIG  MY  PECARDING 

TiS  CCMGJNIST  CCCUrATICN  CF  EOISEi.  ISIAID  CF  T'EE  PAFACEL  GRO'JI’.  PURPOSE 
OF  COETERENCE  APPAIiENiU.Y  TO  FCRMTLAG.r.  POLICY  PRICR  TO  TALKS  WITH  FRENCK 
TO  COM-FNCS  LARCH  10.  HO  MJlLITARY  ACTIOU'  AGAINST  THE  PARACFL3  WAS 
TA'ECil.  /VTID  IO-56. 


0311^56  U.S.  SECRiRNRY  OF  STATE  JOHII  FOSTER  DULIl^S  VISITED  SOUTH  iriETilAM. 


031556 


FIRST  PHASE  0?  FRANCO- VIETNAPFSE  T/iIE3  EIDFD  WITH  THE  YIETilAI-'ESE  IHSTSTIKG 
UPON  CCITIFTE  FRFNC}!  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  AT.,L  EASES  IN  VIETI'YHM.  DIFFlCIU/ri 
IIT  TALKS  CEi'TTEPFD  ARGUID  THE  FRENCH  ilAYAL  AR3EMAL  IN  SAIGON.  ITS  PFPAIR 
FACILITIES  WERE  IMT’ORTAiiT  TO  THE  VIETNAM  MVY.  THE  FRKNCH  ALSO  WEEDED 
THE  REPAIR  FACILITIES  FOR  ITS  NAYf  AID  WANTED  EITEDR  PRICeiTY 


REPAIR  SERVICE  FOR  FRENCH  SHIPS  AT  THE  ARSENAL  OR  THE  KOK-IDAP  E(?JIFMEHT 
TO  SET  UP  SUCH  A  FACILITY  WOULD  rA\T3  TO  BE  WITHDPYJ.ni  AIO)  MOVED 
ELSEWHERE.  MUCH  OF  THE  WOM-IDAP  EQUIRlElGr  THERE  V7AS  BELIEVED  TO  HAIT] 
BEEN  GIVEN  TO  THE  FRENCH  BY  THE  UiS.  /WID  10 -56. 


031656  AGREEIIZ3JT  WAS  REACHED  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNPEJT  AID  THE  CAO  DAI  SECT 

VIHICH  RELEGATED  THE  LATTER  TO  A  PURELY  RELIGIOUS  ROIF.  A  COROLLARY 
THAT  AGREEIENT  WAS  TIMiT  ALL  THE  CAO  DAI  ARlvED  DISSIDENTS,  ESTIMATED 
ITOCILrUl^  4,000,  HAVE  CAPITULATED  WITH  THEIR  ARI-IS  AID  AI-S-miTION.  ' 
PROCESS  IIXJ  OF  THE  SURRElDEREES  STARTED  AROUID  MARCH  13,  1956.  BA  CUT 
REI.'AIKED  AN  OPPONENT  OF  THE  GOVERITvSigT.  /WID  10-56. 

032256  AGREEI^IENT  WAS  SIGlffiD  BY  FRENCH  AID  VIETNALfflSE  STIFULATniG  THE  VOTHDRAWAL 
OF  FEC  BY  JUNE  30,  I956. 


04  56  TERI'-I  VJAS  PRESEI.TED  TO  TPIE  ICC  FOR  APPROVAL.  KEITHITR  APmOVAL  KOK 

DISAPPROVAL  VL4S  RECEIVED  SO  IVE  PROJECT  PROCEEiTED  IN  JUNE.  /WID 

040656  VIETiVJ.;  GOWRTLSri’  ANNOUITCED  THAT  IT  VrCUT.D  COMTIi'UE  TO  COOPERATE  WITH 

ICC  Ar!D  REITER/TED  ITS  POSITIOIJ  OF  SUPPORTIUG  VIErilAl.i-VnDE  ELECIIOIIS 
AT  SUCH  TBS  AS  CONDITIONS  IN  CCM.rJITST  NORTH  \T:ETJVu.1  PERI-IITTED  GEirJIHE- 
LY  FREE  VOTING. 


040856  TRIM  I.'JSSION  Ei'IDSD.  REDESIGtIATED  COI-SAT  AND  TRAINING  ORGAIJIZATION. 
041056  TiiE  LAST  ELSI-IEi.TS  OF  FRET^CH  KXPEDIT.TONj^RY  CORPS  LEl^'T  SAIGON. 


041256 


IN  IT  TIE  Ci:0  STATED  TIiAT  TERI-!  SHOULD  APPi’AR  TO  EE  SEPAPATE  OHG/NLZATIOIT 


FROM  I'AAG. 

CHIEF  OF  TERi-I  SKOUID  BE  A  SENIOR  COLOIiEL  OR  BRIG.  GFN.  NOT  FRESEIvTLY 
APPE/iRII'G  Oil  lOLAG’S  ROSTER. 


042356  THE  FRENCH  HIGH  COMViHD  VJAS  IIACTIVATSD.  /IJIE  245  1ST  H. 


042556  AT  THE  REQUEST  CF  THE  GVI-:  MOST  OF  TiiE 


FEC  VrKRE  WITilDRAVni  FROM  INDOCHIIA. 


042856  THE  DEPARTURE  FROM  SAIGON  OF  GENERAI.  JACUOT,  COMAITER  IN  CHIEF  OF  THE 
FREirCH  E>L-‘EDITTONARY  CORPS,  l-AiilSD  THE  DlSOOLUi'ION  OF  THE  i'KENCK  HI 
COMIAND  IN  VlETNAxI.  /PROGRESS  KEPT.  NSC  5405/5428/5 

mW  TPAJINING  BECAiS  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  0?  MAAG.  '  "  ■ 


042856 
05  56 


TiiE  ASSISTAIT  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  ILSITED  VIETIAI-:  AID  URGED  MCKE  SUPPORT 
FOR  THE  CIVIL  GUARD. 


EAPJiY  ilAY  1956  AGREEIlii.T  HAD  NOT  YET'  BEEN  REACHED  CO'-CEHNING  TriE  STABJS  OF 

SAIGON  ILAVAL  ARSEiiAL  RELATBL  TO  TiD  FRENCH  VilTIDR/VUAL.  /WID  19-56 

050156  ROBERT  D.  1-IJHPHY,  DEPUTY  UIDER  SECNEl.ARY  CF  STATE  V'ROTN  UILSON  THAT  TEPG-I 
FERSOiaDL  SHOULD  EOT  BE  USED  AS  A  TiUAINING  FORCE,  BUT  THEY  SilCUID  BE 
ADMIIIISTRATrVELY  SUPERVISED  BY  IOA.AG  NOT  EMBASSY. 

051556  VIA  STRENGTH  i-IAS  156,000. 

051556  DEADLINE  FOR  UITiDRAUAL  OF  ALL  FRENCH  NAVAL  PERSOID'IEL  (EXCEPT  FOP.  SI'ALL 
LIQUIDATING  DBTACKSNTS) .  TRANSFER  CF  COIITROL  OF  THE  AJiSENAL  TO  THE 
VIETNAMESE  HAS  TO  BE  J-ADE.  /UID  10-56. 


052356  DOD  OFFICIALLY  ESTABLISHED  THE  TEKAS  OF  REFERENCE  FOR  TERI-i.  /JCS  HIST. 


06  56  GWr  ESTIMATED  VIETf-ilNH  ACTIVE  STRENGTH  AT  1,360  OUT  OF  6-8,000  HOSTILE 

FORCE.  U.S.  RJT  STRENGTH  AT  8-10,000  IN  SKELETON  UNITS. 

06  56  THE  GVN  FORI-IALLY  REQUESTED  AUGMENTATION  OF  liAAG.  A  SPECIAL 

DETACHi-iENT  OF  350  IDK  WAS  ORGANIZED  AID  CHARGED  WITH  RECOVERING  AID 
EXPORTING  LARGE  QUANTITIES  OF  U.S.  WAR  MATERIEL.  A  COLLATERAL  PURPOSE 
WAS  TO  INCREASE  THE  LOGISTICAL  CAPABILITIES  OF -THE  VLETFAJiESE  ARi^Y. 

THE  PROJECT  WAS  TERii.  /WID  13-57.  •  ... 


KK 


060156  AFTER  JUT®  1,  1956,  TKE'DEADLIf®  FOR  VriTHDRP.vrAL  OR  TURKO\TER  TO  THE 
VIEirnffiSE  OF  AIR  FORCE  EQUIFi»Sl']T ,  THE  FREIs’CH  V.TfIRE  COI-5PLETELY 
PHASED  OUT  OF  THE  VIETKAI®SE  AIR  FORCE.  OI'^Y  A  FEI  ITvENCH  IKSTRUCTORS 
REMAirSD  Ilf  SOUTH  \T®TKAM.  /VJID  17-56. 

060156  U.S.  TEMPORARY.  EQUIPM:I.T  RECOVERY  IHSSIOi'I  (TEPil)  ACTIVATED. 

060756  ADMIRAL  RADFORD  BRIEFED  THE  NSC  ON  THE  STRATEGY  FOR  THE  DEFENSE  OF  SCUTH 
VIETMM  VJHICH  REPEATED  THE  PL^iKS  'SET  FORTH  IN  FEBRUARY  ALT)  SEPTEI-SER. 

063056  THE  VNA  HAD  142,000  ^•FM  IN  4  FIELD  DP/ISIONS  A?D  6  LIGHT  DIVISIONS  AlID 
13  TERRITORIAL  REGIMENTS,  PLUS  SERVICE  SUPPORT  LTTTS.  TIUS  HAS 
APPROVED  STRENGTH.  /VfID  20-56. 

07  56  THE  CRUCIAL  MOI'TH  DURING  VHflCH  THE  EIECTICNS  TO  m-.I?y  VIETNAI-!  S.HOULD  HAVE 

BEEN  HELD  AS  PROITDED  IN  THE  GENEVA  AGREEMEIT  PASSED  WITHOUT  IRCIDEiT. 
/J.B. 

07  56  CIVIL  GUARD  51,000  STRONG,  OPEFJ-TED  IN  TflREE  MLITARY  REGIONS. 

070656  VICE  PRESIDENT  'RICHARD  NIXON  VISITED  SOUTH  VIETilAlM 

070756  ADMIR.AL  RADFORD  BRIEFED  THE  NSC  ON  CONCEPT  DEL];;;E.ATED  IK  5612/I. 

071156  JCS  DIRECTED  CINCPAC  TO  PREPARE  A  COITINGENCY  PLA'f  EASED  ON  TIE  QUICK 

RESPONSE  STRATEGY  AS  SET  FORTH  BY  ADMRAL  P-ADFCRD  IN  THE  JUI®  7,  1956 
BRIEFIIfG  TO  use,  FOR  DEFENSE  0?  SOUTH  VIEL'N/HI. 

071356  M  CUT  EXECUTED.  /VfID  32-56. 

071756  COMVJNIST  APJ-ED  STRENGTH  IK  THE  SOUTH  ESTIMATED  AT  5-10,000  1955-56, 

PROBABLY  ABOUT  8,000  WITH  5,000  ORGANIZED  IK  SISLETON  CCX-fFANIES. 

/247  KIE  1ST. 

071756  THE  Vm  HAD  THE  APPROni-ATELY  145,000  TROOPS.  /HIE. 

071756  RIE  63-56  STATED  WASHINGTON'S  CONCEPT  OF  TIE  CIVIL  GU.ARD  AI'ID  THE  SEIF- 

DEFENSE  CORPS.  THE  G\TI  ORGANIZED  TIE  CIVIL  GUARD  TO  RELIEIE  THE  VIA'S 
MANY  STATIC  IinERI'AL  SECURITY  DWTIES.  THE  43,000  lEN  IN  LIGHTLY  ARIED 
MOBILE  COI'EANIES  lERE  TO  MAINTAIN  LAW  AND  ORDER,  COLLECT  IlfTELLIGENCE, 
CONDUCT  COUNTER-SUB\ERSIOK  OPER/lTIOI'IS  IN  PRO\n;i'CES  PACIFIED  BY  THE  V 
THE  60,000  MAN  SELF-DEFENSE  CORPS  WAS  TO  lAIKTAIN  VILLAGE  SECURITY. 

072056  THE  ALL-VIETKAIESE  ELECTION  AS  PROVIDED  IN  1954  GEIEVA  DECLARATION  FAILED 
TO  TAKE  PLACE.  /READER. 

072156  FRENCH  ACCEDED  TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM'S  REQUEST  THAT  FRENCH  BE  REPRESEKTED  BY  AN 
AMBASSADOR  RATHER  THA'K  A  HIGH  COMi/iISSIONER. 

073056  A  VIETNAMESE  LIAISON  MISSION  TO  THE  ICC  VfAS  ESTABLISHED  PREPAPJVTORY  TO 
THE  TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS  FROM  THE  FREIfCH  LIAISON  MISSION.  /READER. 

4 

08  56  ESTIIvSATES  OF  VIETMINH  IN  SVN  WERE  5,000-7,000.  /VfID  32-56. 


LL 


083156  TKTu-l  AT  FULL  STplNGTH  OF  350. 

090556  THERE  VJAS  A  CIt'iilGE  IK  POLICY  FROM  TR\Ii'Ii::G  TIIE  VIEimiiSE  ARI-IY  FROM 

II'U'ERKAL  SECURITY  ALOlfE  TO  EaiR  A  laSSIOlI  OF  IlfTERNAL  SECURITY  AKD' 
LIMITFD  IITITIAL  RESISTAKCS.  CCMI. 

091656  U.S.  TRAIKIKG  PROGRA24  OF  ARVII  WENT  ICTO  EFFECT. 

091956  FRENCH  AIK  FORCE  OFFICIAI.LY  TRANSFERRED  THE  TOURAlffl  AIR  BASE  TO  VIETl^/JESE 
COIOTROL. 

100156  OPLAK  1j6-56  defense  OF  SOUTH  VIETMAI-I  FREP/iRSD  BY  CHJCPAC. 

»  102456  STATS  DEP/.RTI.Ein’  REPORT  EMP2LASIZED  TEAT  TilS  3UBVSR 31  OH-POLITICAL  THREAT  TO 

SOUTH  VIETliAI-1  VLAS  MORE  LIKELY  TO  EE  A  PZ.AI.  DANGER  THAN  OVERT  AGGRESSION. 


110156  THE  CHIEF  OF  MAAG  PROPOSED  SUPPORTING  THE  CIVIL  GUARD  AT  A  STRENGTH  OF 
59,160  AIR)  A  SELF  DEFENSE  CORPS  OF  60,000.  ,OCI-iH. 

12  56  COUI.'TIiY  TE/N.'i  JUDGED  TilE  YiA  CAPABLE  OF  MAINTAINING  INTERNAL  AIT)  EXTERNAL 

SEGURiry.  /jcs  hist. 

01  57  DIEM  ASKED 'THE  U.S.  TO  INCREASE  HIS  FORCE  TO  200,000.  THIS  NAS  REUSED. 

010357  TfS  ICC  REPCRTED  TIHAT  BiLNSEN  DSCEI-IBER  1955  AIR)  AUGUST  I956  NEITHER 

I'ORTH  CR  SOUTH  AALETNiA:-;  HAD  BEEN  FUil^ILLING  ITS  03LIGf.TTCNS  UIGDER  THE 
1954  AEO'JSTICE  AGREE:-3]?r.  . 

021557  T3IE  TWO  PACIFiaATION  OPZRA.TICNS  TRUONG  TAN  BUU  AND  THOAI  NGCC  HAU 

TER.'INATSD.  T}3  Vi:  MIUT/iRY  FELT  THAT  T>3  ARI.Y  SHOJLD  PERFORM  ONIY 
MTLITMRY  FuTrOTIOI'S  V-TIICH  DID  NOT  INTEREZElE  NITH  HORIAvL  TRAINING. 

Ka'.TlVS  DIEI-:  N7iI7IED  Th'E  TNO  OPERATIONS  TO  EE  CONTIIUSD  AS  HART  OF  TS 
P/vRTICIFATTNG  CRCAI. TZATIONS  R0UTII3  FJNOTIONS.  EIFU  AND  EAU  FAD  BEEN 
VAST  MILITARY  AID  FSYCITOLOGICAI,  OISPATICNS  EI-APLOYING  I-EN  FROM  THE  APJUD 
CIVIL  GUARD,  AND  CIVIL  ACTION  COM-NTIEES  VJITH  TrS  FJRPCSE  TO  BRING  ALL 
UNDER  GC\3Rn-3i:T  CONTROL  AND  TO  PUELICIZS  AND  POFJL/iRIZE  THE  DIEM 
GOVERN.RNY.  /VJID  15-57- 


03  57  TEE  GOVERlEEin’  OF  PRESIDENT  DIEM  AirilCUNCED  A  SERIES  OF  RE-GULATIONS 

INl'EinDED  TO  E-rCCURAGS  FOREIGN  liOvUSTI-SNTS .  /j.B. 

031957  OPLAN  46-56  DEFEISE  OF  SOUTH  VIETiIAI4  NAS  APPROVED  BY  JCS. 


041657  ELBRIDGE  DURBRai  PRE3EI3TED  HIS  CREDEi'<TIALS  AS  AlffiASSADOR  (F  THE  U.S.  TO 
SCUTH  VIETimM. 

050257  PRES.  DIEM  REINSTITUTED  A  DRAFT  LAN.  /JCS  HIST. 

050457  ARVIT'S  FIRST  VAJOR  TACTICAL  COiTTROL  HEADQUARTERS  WAS  ESTABLISHED,  I  CO 
/JCS  HIST. 

050557  PRESIDED  DIEI4  VISITED  THE  U.S. 

050957  PRESIDENT  DIBI  ADDRESSED  A  JOINT  ASSEI-BLY  OF  CONG^SS. 


MM 


051057  In’a  I-^-lETlKO  BET.-.'SFi:  FRESIDEI-iT  DIKM  Alffl  DEFJi’Y  SECl-^BPARY  QUARLBB, 

DIEM  PUT  FCSSI!  HIS  PL-M.*  TO  MO;^:  Tlffi  CIVIL  GUARD  IFXO  IIIG}!  PLATEAU 
AREAS  TO  FILL  THE  VACUIR-I  THF2<E.  HE  ALSO  PUT  l-’ORTH  TflE  MEF  ARI'-Df 


REORGAMIZ/vTIOII.  HE  VrAHTED  THE  SAIE  irJI-?>ER  OF  DIVUESIOHS  BUT  V7ITH  A 
STRENGTH  IHCRR4SE  UP  TO  10,000  raiCH  REQUIRED  A  TOT/iL  FORCE  IliCREASE  OF 
20,000. 


051157  PRESIDEI'iT  EISEIMCJER  ALT)  PRE-SIDEiri  DIEM  DECIARED  THAT  BOT'H  COUNTRIES 

WOUIJ)  VJORK  Tar/iPJ)  a  peaceful  DEIFICATION  OF  VIETTLAM  (JOINT  COMt-rUirtQUE) . 

( 

051157  ACCORDING  TO  EISEilKCC'-ER  PAD  DIEM  THE  CHIEF  DANGER  TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM  WAS 
THE  L/iRGE  BUILDUP  OF  MILIT/iRY  FORCES  IE  NORTH  VIETEAI-I. 


051757  NORTH  VIETNAMESE  LLAISON  IlISSIOi:  TO  THE  ICC  V.’AS  WITHDRAVEI  FROM  SAIGON 
AT  THE  REQUEST  0?  SOUTH  VIETIIAIN 


052457  ASST.  SECRET/lRY  OF  DEFENSE,  GVE,  SUBiTTTED  A  \7RITTEE  REQUEST  TO  CHIEF-M 
FOR  U.S.  ADVISOR  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  VIETilAM  AIR  FORCE  /HID  IIA\T. 

052857  I®;I  YORK  STATE  POLICE  INSPECTOR  UPDIKE  V7AS  ASI'HD  TO  SET  UP  THE  SOUTH  VIET- 
IVHTISE  POLICE  FCRCE. 


053157  FRENCH  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  TRAIjNING  OF  THE  YIETNAIESE  AIR  FCRCE,  NAVY, 
AI'ID  AT  THE  VIETiHJFSE  COM-IAID  AND  GEI'SFA'L  STAFF  COLLEGE  TERMINATED. 
FREi'iCH  LEGAL  IjNSTRUCTORS  TO  GEIT)/lRI-2RIE  AIT  CIVIL  GU.ARD  STILL  REMAIIED. 


06  57 


AIR  FORCE  TRAINING  I-HSSl'OII  WAS  VIITHDRAVEN  FROM  SOUTH 


VIETHTM. 


061357  THREE  NFN  YORK  STATE  POLICE-EN  WERE  ASSIGNED  TO  JISLP  ORGANIZE  THE  POLICE 
IN  SGJTH  VIETNAM. 

07  57  GVN  REQUESTED  $60  LHLLION  FOR  KEAW  EQUIPITiT  FOR  TliE  CI\TL  GUARD.  MA 

AIT  MSU  PROPOSED  $l4-l8  IHLLION.  /JCS  HIST. 

07  57  AN  ICA  SUFW  REPORT  ON  VISTIUHI  IITICATED  THAT  COMiODITY  ASSISTANCE 

FUITING  TO  THE'  INTERNAL  SECURITY  PROGR/J.I  WAS  TC  FIT  IK  I958.  /159-1 

07  57  SINCE  THE  ARVN'S  AIITT-DISSIDENT  CANIPAIGNS  HAT  ACKIE''7ED  SUCH  SUCCESS,  THE 

SOUTH  VIETNAM  GOXrERiri-FIT  DP/ERTED  MOST  OF  THE  i-HLITARY  TO  TRAINING  FOR 
CLASSICAL  WARFAF£  AS  A  NECESSITY  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AGAINST  POSSIBLE 
DRV  AOGPESSION.  /VfID  30-58.’ 

09  57  ATT  10  ARVN  DIVISIONS  HAD  COI-TLETED  BASIC  TR/.IKHNG.  7  DIVISIONS  HAD 

FINISHED  THIRD  LEVEL  TRAINING. 

102257  U.S.  PERSOIH'iEL  N»ERE  INJURED  IN  SAIGON  TO  THE  BOMBING  OF  INSTALLATIONS 

THE  U.S.  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  ADVISORY  GROUP  AND  OF  TJEE  U.S.  Il'JFOR'ATION 
SERVICE. 

11  57  INTELLIGENCE  REPORTS  DEPICTED  VTETCONG  EFFORTS  AS  OlIE  OF  SURVIVAL  DURING 

JULY  1956  -  JULY  1957.  /JCS  HIST. 


NN 


120957  SOUTH  VIETI'IAI-I  EX-DIRECTOR  OF  POLICE  KGUYEN  VATT  TON  MAS  SEI-iTErlCH)  FOR 
AIDING  THE  REBEL  EIEIEI^TS. 

58  TIE  VIETNAIvESE  ARMY  NAS  REORGANIZED.  FIELD  AI®  LIGHT  DIVISIONS  \ffiRE 
CONVERTED  TO  7  IMH^OVED  DIVISIONS.  (LATE  I958-SEPT.  1959) 

010458  LARGE  COM'rUNIST  GUERRILIA  BAND  ATTACKED  A  PLANTATION  NORTH  OF  SAIGON, 

REFIECTIKG  STEADY  INCREASE  IN  COICIUNIST  ARl-ED  ACTIVITY  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAI-l 
SINCE  MID-1957. 

O3275S  PERi-lAlEI-.T  SECRETARIAT  GEIERAL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  UIESR  THE  KIESIDEI'ICY 
ESTABLISHED. 


o4 
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THROUGH  INTENSIVE  PECRUITING  IN  TIE  SOUTH,  TIE  NCRTH  VIETTLAM  GUERRILLA 
STRENGTH  IN  THE  SCUT'H  ROSE  TO  ABOUT  2,100.  /VJID  51-58. 

ORGANIZE®  Ca-TITNISTS  IK  SOUTH  VTETILAII  NERE  ESTIMATED  AT  l,l40-l,400. 

/vriD  22-53. 

THE  SVi:  GO\T:RN?-EiT  ATTEMPTS  TO  AinilKIIMvTE  VTETCONG  SUFFERED  FRCT-:  RELYING 
TOO  EFJVVTLY  OH  THE  INEFFICIEIT  PA.R/vMiTJ.TARY  FORCES  INSTEAD  OF  THE  ARI-IY 
TO  FUR  DOTH  ARIED  INSURGENCY.  /UiD  30-58. 

GEI'SR/iL  PHAJ-I  XUAH  CHIEU  NAS  THE  DEFuTY  CHIEF  OF  ST/YF  FOR  ARVN.  /UID 


VM.G  REPORTED  U.S.  PERSOITEL  lERE  VC  TARGETS. 


FRANCE  AI®  SOUTH  VIEl’NAM  SIGIED  AMI  AGPJ'TEI-ENT  Ui®m 
AID  FOR  THE  viETN/;!-:  go\t:rnis;;t’s  /.grarian  rieor;. 


HIGH  FPA2ICE  PROVIDED 
FRO-3'MM  —  1,49-0 


VIETil/UESE  EURFAU  OF  IirvTSTIGATIOH  SIRENGTH  OF  6,500,  INCLUDING  2,50-0 
PERMANENT  AGEITS.  /VJID  52-58. 


120858  PRESIDEIT  EISEmid-ffiR  APPROVED  A  NATIONAL  SECURITY  CCUNCIL  ACTION  NHICH 
AMONG  OTHER  ITEMS  EiU'iLASIZED  POLICE  AND  COi:ST-AElU.ARY  TYPE  FCFvCES  FCR 
INTERML  SECURITY  FUPvPOSES  IN  LIFJ  OF  TF\RGER  I]-®IGEi:OUS  lUlITARY 
ESTABLISH-EIffS. 

59  IT  NAS  ESTIMATED  THAT  THERE'NERS  BETA-IEEN  5,000--I2,000  COM®KTST 
GUERRILLAS  ACTIVE  IN  SOUl'H  VIETKA14  IN  1959. 


01  59  JCS  REPORTED  ARVN  WAS  READY  TO  FULFILL  THE  ItCSSIOH  THE  U.S.  HAD  SET 

/JCS  HIST. 

01  59  GVN  AGREED  TO  TRANSFER  THE  CIAAEL  GUARD  TO  THE  MINISTRY  OF  INTERICR. 

AID  PROGRAM  TO  THE  CIVIL  GUARD  WAS  THEN  RESUI-ED.  /JCS  HIST. 

010759  30,000  POLICE  AND  CIVIL  GUARDSIEN  HAD  BEEN  LOCALLY  TRAINED  IN  LAW 
ENFORCEi-'ENT  AI®  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  COURSES.  MORE  TRAINING  IN 
ADfflNISTRATION  AI®  COM/Al®  FUNCTIONS  MAS  BEIITG  REQUESTED. 


010759  NSC  5809  RFFORTED  THAT  TIffi  U.S.  EMBASSY  A-H)  T>IE  GVK  HAD  REAOIED  AN  AGREE- 
'  lEKT  0:1  Y]t7iIi;ii:G  Ai-D  E«iUIPPIKa  A  CIVIL  GUAl^D  FORCE  OF  32,000.  Tffl 
WAS  IK  WASKH'IC-TOK  FOR  APPROVAL.  THE  QIE^STION  BEING  ASKED  WAS  WHETHER 
THIS  SITUATION  REQUIRED  IIviPROVEI-EIiT  IK  THE  CIVIL  GUARD  OR  VHIETHER  OTHER 
EXISTIL'G  VIETIIAIIESE  SECURITY  FORCES  COULD  ADEQUATELY  DEAL  WITH  THE 
SITUATION,  . 

011259  A  NCeTH-SOUTH  VIETIiAM  MEETING  WAS  HELD  TO  DISCUSS  PROBLEIS  CONCERIWKG 

DEI4ILITAEIZED  ZOIS.  THE  OPPOSING  PARTIES  PREPARED  TO  DISCUSS  SPECIFIC 
LaV-LEVEL  MATTERS  OF  MJTUAL  COKCKRK.  ARR/iKGED  BY  ICC.  /WID  39-53. 

032959  ^'I-AF  FLE','?  ITS  FIRST  MISSION  AGAINST  A  VC  T/iRGET.  /SAIGON-STATE  MSG 

4- 457.  /JCS  HIST. 

04  59  DIEM  ENCOURAGED  TERRORIST  ACTIVITY  REPORTING. 

040959  DURER0v7-DIEM-WILLIAN3  COI'T'ERENCE  ON  WORSEKIICC-  INTERIIAL  SECURITY  SITUATION.  ' 

050659  EMBASSY  DID  ROT  BELLEAT:  DIEI-I'S  STORY  TH*.T  SECURITY  WAS  AT  ITS  W^ORST  SINCE 
1955.  U.S.  SKSmCISMi  RE  THREAT  TO  S\~il  CONTIIsTJED  THROUGH  1959- 

5- STATE  2345  6!AY59. 


052659  THE  ICC  STATED  TERI>I  SHOULD  END  ACTIVITIES  BY  MID-1959. 


052659  2,000  GUERRILLAS  ITERE  REPORTED  IK  STN.  THOUSANDS  MORE  WEFJE  IIACTIVE.  ■ 

CIVIL  GU/iRD  STRFirGTH  =  47,000.  VKA  =  136,000  REGULARS.  IKTERFAL  SECURITY 
FORCES  V.TIffi  NOT  CONSIDERED  CAPABLE  OF  EPJJBICATING  A  DRV  SUPPORTED 
GUERRILLA  FORCE.  VKA  V7ILL  RAVE  TO  BE  DIATIRrED  TO  THIS  TASK.  '  /249- 


052959  U.S.  ADVISORS  VJERE  AT  REGII-TICTAL,  SEPAPATE  ARTILLERY,  ARMOR  AND 
MARINT:  BATTALION  LEVEL. 

052959  USOM  PUBLIC  SAFETY  DIVISION  BEGAN  RETRAIIIING  AI'ID  RE-EQUIPPHfG  CIVIL  GUARD. 
/JCS  HIST. 

063059  THE  laCHIGAi:  STATE  UNIVERSITY  POLICE  /lDVISCRY  GROUP  LEFT  VIETNAM.  USOM 

PUBLIC  S/iFETY  DIAOiSION  TOOK  OATIR  TPuhINING  RESPOl'TSIBILITY.  THEY  OBTAIiffiD 
NO  RESOUJT'IO?r  TO  THE  PROBLEiCS  OF  THE  CIYII,  GUARD  DURIilG  THE  NEXT  TWO 
YEARS.  /JCS  HIST. 


070859  co: 


•G-rJI'FST  G^JERRILI/KS 
TvlO  U.S.  MAAG  PSRS 


AITACICED  DU:  AmTKFZSE  MILITARY  EASE  AT  BIEI'I  IIOA 
CURL  VrERE  KIHED  AIR)  OIR  V/AS  VrCUlRLD. 


■•^083059  SECOND  NATIONAL  ELECTIONS  GAVE  THE  I'ATIONAL  REVOLUTIONARY  MOmSNT  AND 
OTHER  PRO-GOVERIT'ENT  POLITICAL  P/iRTIES  ALL  SKATS  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM.  J'lO  OPPOSITION  CAIDDIDATES  WERE  ALLOWED  TO 
TAKE  THEIR  SEATS. 


09  59  DIEM  ESTIMATED  THAT  THERE  WERE  1000  VC  REGULARS. 

09  59  THE  ARWI  FRFTCH  STYLE  4  FIELD  AND  6  LIGHT  DIVISIONS  CONVERTED  TO  7  'U.S. 

TYPE  10,000  MAN  DIVISIONS.  /JCS  HIST. 


PP. 


4 


09  59  JCS  PArF.R  TO  KSC  URGE!)  U.S.  TO  Ey^CK  PROGRAMS  KOI’  PKr^SOIIALITIES . 


103059  SPCKESI-'AH  OF  THE  VIETIIAtTISE  APJGf  DISCLOSES  THAT  A  CAG-TAIGIi  AGAIKST 

COMUrriST  guerrillas  IH  the  CCUirrRY'S  SOUTLEPillOST  REGIOH,  tit:  CAIIA 
PELTKSULA,  RESULTED  IK  HEAW  GUSRRILIA  LOSSES. 

12  59  OSD  DIRECTED  CINCPAC  TO  PREPARE  A  ITZ-;  JOIirp  DISTRIBUTICK  TABLE  KiTLECTIilG 

TERI-.I  PRASE  OUT.  /ITEM  56. 

12  59  FIRST  USE  OF  HELIOCOFTERS  TO  MC'/E  TROOPS.  /SAIGCII  TO  STATE  206l  I/3 

020160  GFi!  DIRECTIVE  ISSUED  ORDERIKG  CGECEiriRATION  01.’  AITT-GIEEPEILTA  TFAJHITIG 
TACTICS. 

O21S&O  /ETA3SAD0R  DUPERCU  TOLD  CIKCPAC  CIVIL  GUARD  AITTI-GUERRILTA  TR/vIEIKG  V'AS 

URGEKT.  CIKCPAC  HEID  OUT  FOR  IA/>C-/TERM  FESOLUTTCK  RE  ICC.  /JCS  HIST 

03  60  FIRST  AGROmLE  ESTABLISHED  III  PHOllG  DIirH  PROVIKCE. 

032l;60  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  ARI^IY  TOLD  THE  JCS  TEAT  THE  SECURITY  SITUATIOK  El  VIETFAM 
EAD  EIDLY  DTERIOR/xTED  AED  TEAT  DIEI-l  COIISIDERED  TEAT  VIETH/u-:  MAS  IE 
AIL  OUT  EAR  KITH  THE  VIETCCIIG. 


04  60  ETETCOTG  STREKGTII  4,000.  ,  .  ' 

031760  EGRTII  VIETIUJ.:  PRGTESTSD  TO  PxIE  CEALRI-Di:  OF  THE  3954  GEI3VA  COKFEREllGE 
(BRITAli:  AID  TEH  USSR)  TiL  FCRl-ED/DLE  IHCRF/ASE  OF  I-LRSOI.TIEL  IK 
THE  U.S.  m.ITMY  ASSISTAKCE  -D\n;SORY  GROUP  IK  SCUTE  VIET17.M 
AID  ACCUSED  THE  U.S.  OF  TURKIKG  SCUTH  AGEFTKA-'.  IlEO  A  U.S.  I  J.LITARY 
BASE  FOR  THE  PREPAPATION  OF  A  HSU  WAR. 

043060  All  opposiTio::  grcup  of  i8,  call3:i:g  themselves  the  ccm'jtteb  for  prc-gr-fss 

AID  LIBERTY,  SEET  A  LETTER  TO  PRES.  DIEM  DEi-AIDIIIG  DRASTIC  ECOIiCMIC, 
ADI-TinSTRATIAT.,  AID  I-TLITARY  REFCPJIS. 

050560  U.S.  AIKICUKCED  TEAT  AT  THE  RRC;JE:3T  0?  THE  GOAGEPJESIT’  OF  SOITII  VIETIAM, 

THE  U.S.  MILFTARY  ASSISTAHCS  AID  ADATSORY  GROUP  EAS  TO  BE  IIICRELASED  BY 
THE  ElD  OF  THE  YEAR  FROM  32?  TO  685  I-3i-IBERS. 

052060  THE  SOATET  UI'IIGK  PROPOSED  TO  THE  UlIITED  KINGDOM  TEAT  TEE  TWO  GOAGERIGSIITS 
AS  CO-CKAIPMEU  OF  THE  C-FkWA  C0I!FFREI:CE,  SHOUID  APPEAL  TO  TIE  U.S.  TO 
REI’PAIK  FROM  IKCREASIEG  THE  lUISERS  OF  ITS  i-PLLIDVRY  ADAGISCRS  (IOIA.G) 
SOUTH  AGEETEAI-I  AID  ALSO  TO  COKSIDFR  TIE  QUESTIOH  OF  WITHDRAWIFG  MAAG 
SOUTH  VIETHAH.  THEIR  PRESEKCE  IN  SOUTH  VIETKAM  CONTRADICTED  THE  SP 
OF  TIE  GSIEA’A  AGREEI-EKTS.  THE  AIM  VIAS  TO  LIQUIDATE  OIE  OF  THE 
SOURCES  OF  UNREST  AID  OF  STREKGTHEIJIKG  PEACE  IH  IIDOCHINA. 

06  60  COI-mEST  GUERRILLA  ACTIVITIES  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAI4  INCREASED.  ( JUIE-XTOBER) 

060160  PAJ.GEN.  LIOIEL  T.  MC  GARR  VfAS  APPOINTED  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  U.S.  KAAG.  . 

060660  COUin^-INSUftGENCY  TRAINING  PROGRAM  UTDER  MAAG  FOR  THE  VIETNAI-ESE  ARIED 
FORCES  WAS  STARTED. 


063060  THERE  V/ERE  ONLY- 25  ^SU  AD\^SORS  IN  SOUTH  YILTrlAl^.. 

101260  SEC.DEF.  TOLD  THE  JCS  THM’  Tiffi  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  TRAINING  AI®  LOGISTICAL 
SUPPORT  OF  THE  CIVIL  GUARD  GHOUID  BE  TTJUiS ’ERRED  TO  THE  ITViG  PROI-ITILY 
AND  THAT  THE  CmL  GUARD  SHOULD  BE  FJT  IN  THE  \T:ETI'IA1‘T:SE  I-HNISTRY  OF 
DEFENSE,  PJiTi-TIl  TH/ill  IN  THE  lUlHESTRY  OF  liriERIOR. 

122960  CIVIL  GUARD  VJAS  TRAITSFEPJLED  TO  DEPARTI-IE]'?!  OF  DEFENSE  FROM  I'HinSTRY  OF 

INTERIOR  AT  I'A/iG’S  RE'^ST.’  /JCS  HIST. 

( 

01  61.  THE  FIRST  INCRE-IEr]T  OF  CIVIL  GUARD  BECiAIT  TRAINING  UNDER  THE  I'AJVG. 

013061  PRES.  KEMiEDY  AUTHORIZED  $29,400,000  TO  EXPAri)  THE  VII2i'IAI-l  APNED  FORCES  TO 
170,000  PLUS  $12,700,000  FOR  THE  CIVIL  GU/RD.' 

032861  MiSSAGE  FROI-i  TRAPIiELU  TO  JCS  IIDICATED  FAILURE  OF  CG  Al-D  \TIA  TO  COPE  VHETH 
VIETCOHG.  RECOM.EiUSD  U.S.  SUPPORT  FULL  63,000  CIVIL  C-UARD  FORCE. 

040361  U.S.-VIETNAI-ESE  TRE/'iTY  OF  AMITY  AI®  ECONCiaC  PEI/iTIONS  VJAS  SIGNED  IN 
SAIGON.  THE  IViTIO:Ui.L  ASSEi-lTY  RATIFIED  TiiE  TPvSATY  ON  JUi®  l4. 


04046l  PRESIDENT  DFEI^I  APPE/iIED  TO  TME  ICC  TO  LiAl®  AN  IMEDIATE  AI®  F.SRGETIC 
INVESTIGATION  OP  GHCNING  TERRORISM  A'®  SUB\LRSION  THROUGHOUT  SOUTH 
VIETNAM. 


040961  PRESIDSrn?  DIEM  AI-D  VTC.E  PRESIDSTIT  THO  VffiRE  ELECTED  BY  AN  OVERRUtELriNG 
lAJORITY  IIT  THE  ALEELAM  PPESTDENTI/iL  EU^CTTONS. 


042961  PPJCSIDENT  KEI'TEDY  AUTHORIZED  MAP  SUPPORT  FOR  AIL  69,000  CIVIL  G^JARD. 

LAAG  VIETIAM  UAS  DIRECTED  TO  SUPPCRT  AI®  A-DVISE  SDC.  1-AAG  STRONGTH 
TO  BE  Ii:CRE/.SED  AS  rEEDL®. 


05  61  l-'AAG  PERSONNEL  IN  SOUTH  FlETMM.I  I.TJMPERi®  6S5. 

co::.Ai®os. 


/30OT  RfiLF  HERE  AIPFOrJ.H 


050561  PRES.  KEINSDY  DECIAvRED  AT  A  PRESS  COITERENCE 
GIL'EN  TO  THE  USE  OF  U.S.  FCRCES,  IP  IECE3S 
RESIST  COITNNIST  PRESSURES.  HE  DECLARED  T 
SUHJECTS  DISCUSSED  DLiRING  THE  FORTIICOMEN'G 
JOHNSON  IN  SOUl'H  VIETIAM. 


THAT  CONSIDERATION  VIAS  BEING 
ARY,  TO  KET®  SOUTH  VlETm: 
HAT  THIS  NOULD  BE  OIE  OF  THE 
VISIT  OF  VICE  PPE3IDENT 


051161  U.S.  VICE  PRESIDENT  JOrH;SOII  NAS  IN  SOUTH  VIETHAM. 

051361  WHILE  JOHNSON  WAS  IK  VIETIAM  A  JOINT  CCX«4NiICPE  DECLARED  THAT  ADDITIOIAL 
U.S.  MILITARY  A!®  ECONOMIC  AID  WOULD  BE  GIVEN  TO  HELP  SOUTH  VIETJIAI.I  IN 
ITS  FIGHT  AGAINST  COI-l-UNIST  GUERRILLA  FORCES. 

06  61  IT  MAS  ESTII-IATED  THAT  THERE  VffiRE  BETVJEEN  7,000=15,000  COMI-IUIIIST  GUERRILLAS 

IN  SOUTH  VIETJAl-i. 

06  61  LOCAL  MTLITIAI.EH  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAI'l  NUMBERED  50,000,  SAME  AS  IN  1959.  ' 

060961  DIEIL  ASKED  SUPPORT  FOR  AI-T  INCREASE  IN  THE  VIETNAl-IESE  ARI-IY  TO  A  FORCE  OF 

270,000. 


08026i 

o8o46l 


PRESIDEirr  mn'IZDY  DECIARED  T}!/\T  the  U.S.  V70UI,n  DO  ALL  IT  COUID  TO  SAVE 
SCXJTH  VIETIAi-:  FROM  COMfLJiCCSM, 

PRES.  KHirilEDY  AUTHORIZED  Ati  INCREASE  Ii:  THE  VIETMAI-SSE  ARMY  TO  200,000. 


081561  VIA  -  150,00-0,  cmL  GUARD  -  60,000,  SELF  DEFENSE  CORPS  -  45,000, 
VIETCONG  -  12,000.  /254  NiE. 

( 


090161 


THERE  VIAS  A  SERIES  OF  ATTACKS  BY  1,000  COMUKIST  GUERRILUIS  IN  KOirTUI-I 


PROVINCE.  AH  ARI--Y  COM'AND  COIT-UNIQ- 
AUGUST  TIuTlE  WERE  4l  ENGAGF-ET.TS  BE! 


•I  STATED  THAT  DURING  THE  KOIT'H  C? 
'.EEN  GOVERFiEi-T’  FORCES  AI®  CCM’LNrrST 


REBELS  IK  SOUTH  VIFTHAM. 


091761  A  BRITISH  AD\T;SGRY  I'JSSION  ON  AD’aNISTFATIIT:  AI®  POLICY  l-ViTTERS 
BY  R.  TKO:®oCN  (FORI-SR  PiPiANENT  DEFEI'ISE  SECRETMY  IN  lALAYA 
SOUTH  VIETNAM. 


HEADED 

m’T 


091861  COMinilST  FORCES  E3T1IATSD  AT  1,500  IMN  ATTAC'CED  AI®  SEIZED  THE  CAPITAL 
OF  PFJOC  TI-IUNH  PROVINCE  ONIY  60  MILES  FROM  SAIGON. 

092561  PRESIDENT  KEiniEDY,  ADDRESSING  THE  U.i:.  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  IN  N.Y.,  DECIARED 
THAT  A  THREAT  TO  REACH  UAS  THE  SIIOLDERING  COALS  OF  EAR  IN  SOUTHEAST 

100161  SEATO  MILITARY  FTERTS  I-RI  IN  BANGKOK,  THAIL'^J®,  TO  CONSIDER  THE 

INCREASING  CCMrjRrST  i-EILACE  TO  SCUIH  VIETE'J-l.  ADM.  HARRY  D.  FEI.T,  U.S. 
ILIVT  C0:T'Au-.T/1R  in  CHIET-'  in  tie  PACTITC,  DECLARED  TH/iT  THERE  NAS  NO 
IMEDLATE  PROSPECT  Cr  USING  U.S.  TR0CF3  TO  STOP  TIE  CCNTENIST  ADVANCES  IK 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA,  BUT  HE  INDICATED  Tl-RT  ANIONG  TiE  PLANS  HVOIAED  FOR 
EVE;TUALIT-Y,  s6:-E  did  call  for  the  use  O?  AiERICAN-  TROOPS. 

100261  PRES.  DIEM  =  "IT  IS  NO  I.ONGER  A  GUERRILLA  NAR  VJAGED  BY  AN  EIEMY  Vn®  ATTACKS 
US  FTTH  REGliLAH  UTTITS  FULLY  AI®  lE-AA'ILY  EQUIPPED  AI®  NHO  SEEKS  A 
STRATEGIC  DECISION  IN  S.E.ASIA  IN  CCAEORMITY  LAITH  TID-]  Ci®ERS  OF  THE 
CO: ITjEIST  IIUEEIATIONA. " 

TIE  FRE3IDEIN?  ALSO  SAID  THAT  TIE  U.S.  COM-IITTEE  lE/ESD  BY  DR.  EJGEIE 
STAI.EY  RI:GCME:®ED  /N:  INCREASE  IN  AID  BOTH  FOR  MILITARY  i-HIASURES  AI® 
ECONOATC  AI®  SOCIAL  DH\ELOPi-SJrr. 


101161 


PRES.  KEIBEDY  AITICjNCED  (AT  HIS  NEWS  C0;EERE.1:CE)  THAT  HE  NAS  SEIEIIIG  GEN. 
MAX'.-ELL  D.  TAYLOR,  HIS  MILITARY  ADFIGER,  TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM  TO  IHAESTIGATE 
TIERE  TIE  IHLITARY  SITUATION  AI®  TO  REPORT  ON  IT  TO  HIM  PERSONALLY. 


101861  A  STATE  OF  Fi-ERGENCY  UAS  PROCLAIIED  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM  BY  PRESIDENT  DIEM. 

111661  FOLLCTv/ING  CLOSELY  THE  RECOIGSIDATIONS  III  GEJERAL  TAYLOR'S  REPORT,  PRESIDENT 
KEKIEDY  (WITH  THE  APPROVAL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL)  DECIDED  TO 
BOLSTER  SOUTH  VEETIiAl/x'S  MLITARY  STRENGTH,  BUT  NOT  TO  COMIIT  U.S.  COMBAT 
FORCES  AT  THIS  THE. 

12  61  THERE  WERE  170,000  VIETIWESE  ARI^Y  TROOPS. 

12  61  THE  NUIEER  OF  CIVIL  GUARD  TROOPS  IN  SOUTH  VIETlAl'l  HAD  RISEN  TO  60,000. 


ss 


12086.1  U.S.  STATE  D.E?/tRT’.El':T  FJSLISPED  A  WHITE  VAT2R  THAT  STATED  TIIAT  SOJTH 

VIETHA:-:  was  THREATEIIED  by  CimR  aw  PRESEITT  DAI'IGER  of  C&H:.Iii:IST  COUQUEST. 

,121461  U.S.  PRES.  KEWiEDY  PLEDGED  INCRIYiSSD  AID  TO  SOUTH  VIETHAl-I. 

122961  U.S.  AISASS-ABOR  TO  VIITL'FJVM  WITHDRE-7  EARLIER  OPPOSITION  TO  HTCREASE  IN 
VIETriEESE  FORCE  LEITILS. 

063062  MICiriGAi:  STATE  -UIIIVERSITY  ADVISORY  GROUP  LEB^T  VIETIIAIvI. 
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IV.  A.  if. 


U.S.  TilMNIMG  0?  Tini:  ]ATI0]'I-\L  ARi-ri, 

39^40.9^ 


A.  VJhy  did  the  U.S.  undertake  the  traininf,  of  AHVII? 

I 

Untierl^dn"  the  U.S.  decision  to  train  the  ARVN  v:ere  broad 
political  objectives  and  beliefs  reD.ating  to  Asia,  together  with 
narrov/er  considei'ations  relating  to  methods  of  achieving  U.S.  objec¬ 
tives  in  Southeast  Asj.a.  Both  broad  and  na,rrov;  considerations  had 
their  origins  in  the  post-Uorld  V.'ar  II  chaos  in  Asia;  both  steiaied 
from  the  overall  U.S.  aim  to  deter  or  defeat  coranunist  aggression 
V/hcrcver  and  vrhenever  it  might  occur;  and  both  became  pil.lars  of  U.S. 
Indochina  policy  v;ith  the  fall  of  Mainland  China  to  the  communists 
in  1949. 

On  the  broader  level,  the  U.S.  decision  to  train  the  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  \:a.s  viev;ed  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  independence  and 
■fi'eedom  of  Vietnan-  south  of  the  17th  parallel,  an  essential  prereq.uisite 
to  the  containment  of  coirriunism..  Containment- -iately  a  function  of 
SEATO  as  v:ell  as  of  the  U.S. — v;as  vievred  as  essential  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  rest  of  Southea.st  Asia  from  comL’munist  dorr-ination  and  control. 
Communist  dor'ination  of  the  area  v/as  vievred  as  the  outcome  associated 
v;ith  the  fall  of  Fi'ee  Vietna,mi  by  the  proponents  of  the  dcm.ino  theory, 
v/hich  continued  as  a  major  influence  on  U.S.  foreign  policy  throughout 
the  period  e:-:a;.vined  here.  "In  vievr  of  the  importance  of  Vietnccn  to  all 
of  Southeast  Asia,  I  an  convinced  that  the  United  States  should  expend 
the  funds,  materiel,  and  effort  reauired  to  strengthen  the  couritry  and 
help  it  retain  its  independence,"  reported  General  J.  Lavrton  Collins. 

"If  the  chances  of  .success  are  difficult  to  calculate,  the  results  of 
a  vrithdravral  of  A.nerican  aid  are  aid.  too  certain,  not  only  in  Vietnan, 
but  throughout  Southeast  Asia.  Such  a  vrithdravral  vrould  hasten  the  rate 
of  communist  advances  in  the  Far  East  as  a  vrhole  and  could  result  in 
the  loss  of  Southeast  Asia  to  co’aaunism.  In  my  opinion,  the  chance  of 
success  is  not  only  vrorth  the  gamble;  v:e'  cannot  afford  to  let  free  Viet¬ 
nam  go  by  default."  3/ 

On  the  narrovrer  level,  several  considerations  tended  to  urge 
an  affiiTmative  decision  concerning  a  training  role  for  the  U.S.: 

1.  Throughout  the  Fi'ench-Indochina  v:ar,  U.S.  authorities 
continually  urged  the  French  to  create  and  train  a  Vietnamese  national 
Army.  This  neasui-e  vjas  pressed  not  only  because  the  U.S.  believed  it 
to  be  a,  nccessa.ry  political  gesture  (evidence  of  the  true  independence 
of  the  Associated  States),  but  also  because  U.S.  experts  vicv.’ed  it  as 
a  military  measure  vital  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  v:ar.  ^ 
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2.  The  U.S.  v/as  never  satisfied  v.'ith  Freiich  efforts  concerninc 
the  Vietnai!iese  national  Army  and  v;as  continually  frustrated  by  apparent 
Pi'ench  reluctance  to  act  on  this  score.  Particularly  disturbing  to 
U.S.  officials  v;ere  French  inaction  concerning  formation  of  the  VihX 
into  divisional  units,  French  training  procedures,  and  Fi’ench  reluctance 
to  develop  a  Vietnamese  officer  corps:  in  short,  acute  frustration 

vms  caused  by  Freiich  refusal  to  initiate  changes  U.S.  officials  believed, 
rightly  or  va’ongly,  that  the  U.S.,  could  and  vould  initiate  if  the  U.S. 
v:ere  in  charge.  I 

3.  The  U.S.  had  the  capability  to  train  "native  armies,"  as 
demonstrated  by  Korean  forces.  Although  U.S.  pressure  on  the  Frencli 
culminated  in  a  French  visit  to  Korea  to  observe  U. S. ' training  methods 
and  procedures,  the  French  v;ere  most  impressed  with  the  unsuitability 
of  Korean  forces  and  the  methods  used  to  train  them  to  the  sitviation  in 

.  Indochina.  ^ 

4.  The  U.S.  had  been  considering  the  idea  of  U.S.  training  of 
Yietnasaese  forces  since  early  in  the  Indochina  vrar;  in  fact,  the  U.S. 
had  been  asked  as  early  as  1950  to  pc,rticipate  in  a  Vietnamese  plan  for 
a  Vietnamese  national  Army  trained  and  equipped  by  tiie  U.S.  without 
French  participation.  ^  The  U.S.  attitude  v.'as  ambivalent.  As  early 
as  April  1952  the  Service  Secretaries  suggested  that  the  U.S.  expand 
the  Indochina  K/vAG  to  undertake  training  and  equipping  of  a  national 
aimiy  should  the  French  declare  their  intention  to  withdraw  from  Indo¬ 
china;  7/  in  January  195^*  General  Erskine  suggested  elevating  MlAG 

to  the  status  of  a  mission  "to  help  in  training'."  ^  On  the  other 
hand,  althougli  the  theme  of  U.S.  training  of  Vietnamese  forces  became 
increasingly  prominent  from  early  1953  on,  a  high-level  committee  in 
Defense  recomjnended  against  seeking  direct  American  participation  in 
training  in  January  of  that  year,  and  the  JCS  agreed  vrith  this  recom- 
mendation,  which  stemmed  from  Fi'ench  opposition  to  any  such  role  for 
the  U.S.,  relatively  higher  French  qualifications  to  train  the  local 
armies,  and  from  tlie  lang^aago  problem.  ^  As  the  i.’e.r  neared  its  close, 
hov.'ever,  CIE1A,4G  General  O' Daniel,  in  face  of  film  and  consistent  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  French,  pressed  harder  and  harder  for  a  direct  American 
involvement  in  the  training  of  Vietnamese  forces;  in  May  195^  General 
Ely,  the. French  High  Coresander,  ap)parently  succumbed  to  0*Dsaiiel*s  pressure 
to  agi'ee  to  U.S.  training  of,  and  the  positioning  of  U.S.  advisors  v:ith, 
Vietnaraese  units.  lO/  On  9  June  195^3  Ely,  through  O' Daniel,  requested 
the  U.S.  to  organize  and  supervise  the  training  of  Vietnamese  divisions, 
and  to  do  the  sane  for  all  other  Vietnamese  training,  ll/  By  this 
time,  hovfever,  U.S.  decisionmakers  believed  that  the  "situation  in 
Vietnam  has-  degenerated  to  point  where  any  commitments  at  this  time  to 
send  over  U.S.  instructors  in  near  future  might  exp)ose  us  to  being 
faced  vjrith  situation  in  which  it  v:ould  be  contrary  to  our  interests  to' 
have  .to  fulfill  such  commitments,"  12/  and  they  feared  that,  "It  niay 
be  that  in  effort  to  drav;  U.S.  into  conflict  without  having  U.S.  con¬ 
ditions  on  intervention  met,  iVench  military  i.'iay  nov;  seek  U.S.  traijiing 
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in  advance  of  U.S.  coiEni-taient  to  intervene  v?ith  O'.rn  cor'bat  forces.... 

VJe  are  resolved  not  to  get  drav.**!  in  to  training  program  to  reverse 
situation  training  program  has  virtuaLly  no  chance  of  success....  "  ^ 
Although  O' Daniel  I'epcatedly  recuested  a  reversal  of  this  decision, 
going  as  far  as  to  request  his  plea  hy  passed  on  "to  the  highest  authority" 
on  26  June,  lU/  the  denial  stood  to  tlie  end  of  tlie  Indochii^  v;ar. 

5*  Tliis  prolonged  involvement'  vrith  the  problem  of  affording 
U.S.  assistance  in  training  of  the  Vietnamese  National  Ari25'-  lost  hardly 
any  of  the  morr.sntuE!  given  it  by  General  O' Daniel  during  the  final  days 
of  the  Indochina  v.'ar  in  spite  of  the  U.S.  decision  to  stop  all  aid  ship¬ 
ments  to  Indochina  on  30  July  3.S5'^  to  reconsider  the  entire  problem 
of  U.S.  actions  relating  to  Indochina.  I5/  On  27  July,  Genei'al  O' Daniel 
again  urged  that  the  U.S.,  without  French  interference,  underta’^e  a 
priority  program  for  training  the  Vietna^nese  Army,  and  took  steps  to 
expand  the  authorized  roster  of  MtAG  personnel  prior  to  the  Geneva-imposed 
strength  ceiling  deadline  of  11  August  without  Washington  approval  of  the 
program.  16/  It  is  believed  that  this  momentum,  gei'.erated  in  Saigon  and 
supported  by  the  Department  of  State,  was  of  itself  of  considerable  ’ 

importance  in  the  actual  taking  of  the  decision  to  organize  and  train 
Vietnamese  forces. 

B.  Hoy.'  vras  the  decision  to  organize  and  tre.in  Vietnamese  forces 

taken? 

Ambassador  Heath  and  his  superiors  in  the  Depe.rtment  of  State 
"stro!igly  concurred"  vrith  General  0'Dc,niel's  recor~.endation  of  27  July 
that  the  U.S.  undertake  a  priority  program  to  train  t:ie  Vietnamece  Army.  I7/ 
The  JC3,  hovrever,  recommended  that  "before  the  United  States  assu.mcs 
responsibility  for  training  the  forces  of  e-ny  of  the  Associated  States 
certain  preconditions  v:e-re  four  in  nuriber:  "a  reascr.ably  strong,  stable 
civil  government  in  control";  a  request  from  each  of  the  Associated  States 
tha,t  the  U.S.  "assusie  responsibility  for  training  their  forces  and  pro¬ 
viding  the .military  equipment,  financial  assistance,  and  political  advice 
necessary  to  insure  internal  stability";  arrcingements  y.-ith  the  French 
"granting  full  independence  to  the  Associa,tcd  States  and  providing  for 
the  phased  orderly  withdrawal  of  French  forces,  French  officials,  a,nd 
French  advisors  frem  Indochina";  and  "the  size  and  cemposition  of  the 
forces. . .should  be  dictated  by  the  local  military  requirements  and  the 
over-all  U.S.  interests."  18/  These  recomaendations  yrere  transmitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  letter.  I9/ 

In  resjxanse  to  this  letter.  Secretary  Dulles  indicated  that 
Cambodia  had  already  met  the  recommended  conditions,  and  that  although 
Vietnam  had  not  yet  done  so,  the  U.S.  should  nonetheless  undertake  a 
training  program  since  strengthening  the  army  vras  in  fact  prerequisite 
to  stability  ("one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  enabling  the  Viet¬ 
namese  Government  to  become,  strong  is  to  assist  it  in  reorganizing  the 
National  Army  aud  in  training  that  Army.")  20/  Although  in  approving 
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NSC  5^29/2,  v;hich  provided  for  the  jr^aintenance  of  forces  in  Indochina 
as  necessary  to  assure  the  internal  security  of  the  area,  the  NSC  had 
apparently  decided  the  issue  in  favor  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
disagreement,  betvreen  State  and  Defense  continued  vrith  an  additional 
dispute  concerning  the  level  of  forces  to  bo  maintained.  In  agreeing 
to  train  Cambodian  forces,  the  JCS  in  effect  reasserted  their  earlier 
position  vis-a-vis  Vietnam: 

( 

However,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  note  v/ith  concern 
the  unstable  political  situation  presently  existing  within 
the  state  of  South  Vietnam,  and  accordingly  consider  that 
this  is  not  a  propitious  time  to  further  indicate  United 
States  intentions  with  respect  to  the  support  and  training 
of  either  the  Vietnamese  regular  or  police  forces.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommend  against  the 
assignraent  of  a  training  mdssion  to  MAAG  Saigon.  2l/ 

In  recommending  force  levels  for  Vietnam,  the  JCS  reiterated 
the  above  recorrme'^dation  and  pointed  out  that  the  US  MAAG  vrould  be 
liiaited  by  the  Geneva  cease-fire  agreement,  that  "the  development  of 
the  proposed  forces. .  .will  reouire  extensive  and  detailed  training  vrhich 
v;ill  extend  over  a  period  of  3  to  5  years,"  and  that  "in  vievr  of  the 
uncertain  capabilities  of  the  Fi’ench  and  Vietnareese  to  retrieve,  retain, 
end  reorganize  the  dispersed  forces  of  Vietnam,  it  may  be  several  years 
before  an  effective  military  force  vrill  exist.  Tlierefore,  U.S.  '.iiilitary 
support  to  th?.t  area,  including  the  training  and  equipping  of  forces, 
should  be  accomplished  at  lov/  priority  and  not  at  the  expense  of  other 
U.S.  military  programs  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  impair  the  develop¬ 
ment  through  MU'i  programs  of  effective  and  reliable  forces  elsev;here."  22/ 

Tlie  JCS  proposed  Vietnamese  forces  of  184,000  (5  divisions  of 
light  infantry  including  one  light  artillery  battalion  per  division- - 
4l,000;  12  reginents--2J,',000;  gendarmerie- -9 j 000;  Headquarters,  Service 
and  Support  forces — 110,000),  a. militia  of  50,000,  and  a  small  air  force 
and  navy,  and  proposed  that  "French  forces  consisting  of  a  minimum  of 
4  divisions. . .should  be  retained  in  this  country  until  phased  out  by 
U.S. -trained  Viet  Ran  units."  23/  * 

The  Secretary  of  State,  still  believing  in  the  need  for  a  U.S. 
training  mission,  disagreed  with  the  force  levels  proposed  by  the  JCS, 
considering  then  excessive  to  the  requirement  of  maintaining  interna.i 
security  as  e^gpressed  in  NSC  5429/2.  24/  On  I9  October  the  JCS  argued 
that  their  force  proposals  were  justified  bj''  the  ultimate  objectives  of 
the  forces  of  Vietnam  and  repeated  their  opposition,  from  a  military 
ix3int  of  vie\i,  to  U.S.  participation  in  the  training  of  Vietnamese  forces. 
Their  memorandum  concluded,  however,  by  providing  the  concession  the 
Department  of  State  must  have  so  eagerly  sought; 
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However,  if  it  is  considered  that  political  considera¬ 
tions  are  overriding,  the  Joint  -Chiefs  of  Staff  would  agree 
to  the  assignment  of  a  training  ndssion  to  MMG,  Saigon, 
vitli  safegaai'ds  against  French  interference  vrith  the  U.S. 
training  mission.  2$/ 

With  this  crack  in  the  Defense  position,  the  CXIB  recommended, 
and  the  NSC  approved  a  limited. and  interim  training  program  for  Vietnam. 

On  22  October  a  Joint  State-Defense  message  vras  dispa.tched  to.  Saigon 
authorir.ing  Ar.Ooassador  Heath  and  General  O' Daniel  to  "collaborate  in 
setting  in  motion  a  crash  progi'am  designed  to  bring  about  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  loyalty  e.nd  the  effectiveness  of  the  Free  Vietnamese  forces,"  26/ 
and  on  26  October  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  accoi'dance  with  the  request 
of  the  President,  instructed  the  JCS  to  prepare  a  "long-range  pi^ogram 
for  the  reorganization  and  training  of  the  minimum  mm;ber  of  Free  Viet- 
naiiiGse  forces  necessary  for  internal  secui’ity  (paragraph  lOd/l  of  NSC 
5^29/2)."  27/  The  decision,  subject  only  to  refinement,  negotiation 
v;ith  the  Fi'encli,  and  reexamination  in  the  light  of  redevelopments,  had 
been  taken — and  h  ,-d  been  taken  largely  on  the  basis  of  an  opening  in 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  D-efense  wh.ich,  fa?.'  from  dealing  with 
the  specific  and  rcasonab.le  objections  to  U.S.  training  of  Vietnamese 
forces,  slnply  a.voided  those  objections  by  making  the  concession  on 
totally  different  grounds. 

The  impact  of  the  President's  decision  not  to  assist  the  French 
by  bor.ibing  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  and  of  his  refiusal  to  permit  the  landing  of 
a  U.S.  force  in  the  Hanoi -Haiphong  area  after  the  fall  of  Dien  Bien  Hiu 
as  recommended  by  the  Chairman  of  the  JCS  also  seems  to  have  contributed 
to  this  concession.  As  reported  by  James  Gavin,  "...there  vras  a  com¬ 
promise.  We  wo'uld  not  attack  North  Vietnam,  but  we  v;ou.ld  support  a  South 
Vietna'.'iese  government  that  wl-  v;ould  provide  a  stable,  independent  govern¬ 
ment  that  was  representative  of  the  people.  As  I  said  befoi'e,  v:e  saw' 
ourselves  as  the  good  guj's.  Tlie  French  had  let  us  dov/n,  but  we  would 
continue  the  battle.  Also,  i:e  in  the  Army  were  so  relieved  that  we  had 
blocked  the  decision  to  commit  ground  troops  to  Vietnam  that  v/e  v;ere  in 
no  mood  to  quibble  over  the  cempiromise . "  29/ 

The  refinement  of  the  decision  to  organize  and  train  the  national 
army,  dealing  with  missions  and  force  levels,  w'as  completed  by  the  JCS 
on  17  November  195^ j  in  an  interesting  change  of  position  (see  note  28), 
the  Joint  Chiefs  asserted  th.at  "MAAC-  Indochina  is  capable  of  furnishing 
training  assistance  to  develop  .the  internal  secirrity  Army  and  Na->/y  forces, 
provided:  a.  A  raximum  portion  of  the  MWiG  military  personnel  is  devoted 
to  training;  and  b.  The  cooperation  and  collaboration  of  the  French  MAAG 
is  secured."  30/ 

Negotiations  with  the  French  were  completed  when  the  agreed 
minute  of  understanding  betvyeen  General  J.  Lawton  Collins  and  Generp^ 
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Paul  Ely  of  I3  I>2cember  195^  approved  by  the  U.S.  and,  later,  by 
the  French  governments.  Tiie  agreement,  vhich  provided  for  full  autonomy 
for  Victnaraese  forces  by  1  July  1955  ^-nd  for  assumption  by  the  US  1--AAG 
of  full  responsibility  for  assisting  the  Goverament  of  Vietnam  in  the 
organizing  and  training  of  armed  forces  (under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  French  Hi^  Commander  and  with  the  help  of  French  advisors),  led 
to  the  assumption  of  this  responsibility  by  General  0'i)aniel  on  12  Febru¬ 
ary  1955. 


The  reexamination  of  the  decision,  reported  by  the  JCS  on  21  Janu¬ 
ary  1955>  suggested  that  "although  national  policy  proscribes  mahing  every 
possible  effort  to  prevent  South  Vietnara  from  falling  to  the  communists, 
the  degree  to  which  the  United  States  is  willing  to  support  this  policy 
in  men,  money,  materials,  and  acceptance  of  additioiial  war  risks  is  not 
readily  apparent,"  and  urged  that:  "Pi’ior  to  considerc-tion  of  military 
coui’ses  of  action  with  respect  to  this  area,  a  firm  decision  at  national 
level  as  to  irriplementation  of  U.S.  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  is  miandatory." 
Although  no  sueJa  decision  was  forthcoming,  and  even  th.is  reexamdnation  of 
the  decision  to  assist  the  Vietnamese  did  not  choose  one  course  of  action 
over  any  other,  it  did  ii-nply  by  repeated  honks  on  the  domino  klaxon  that 
U.S.  assistance  to  Vietnam  vras  rcciuired.  V.Tien,  a  week  later.  General 
Collins  expressed  in  more  positive  terms  this  need,  the  way  was  clear 
for  the  I;SC  to  endorse  a  strong  U.S.  policy -in  Vietnam,  31/  confirming 
General  O' Daniel '.s  takeover  on  February  12 — but  the  extent  to  which  tlie 
U.S.  was  prepared  to  support  this  policy  (then  or  nevr)  was  never  made 
clear . 


C.  VJhat  v;as  the  threat  to  South  Vietnam? 


In  addition  to  the  more  general  considerations  underlying  the 
U.S.  decision  to  train  Vietnamese  forces  was  the  specific  consideration 
of  the  enemy  threat  to  South  Vietnam.  As  perceived  during  the  time  this 
decision  v:as  being  taken,  the  threat  consisted  of  three  eleiaents:  the 
dissident  sect  forces  in  South  Vietnam;  the  communist  foz’ces  in  South 
Vietnam,  dominated  by  the  decisiorjrm,kers  in  Hanoi;  and  the  Vietnamese 
People's  Army  of  North  Vietnam. 

1.  Tlie  sect  forces ,  consisting  of  an  estimated  10,000  Cao  Dai, 
2,500  Koa  IlaoT"  and  2,^00  Bien  Xuyen  forces,  plus  the  urban  jsolice  forces 
v.'hich  v;ere  at  that  tiiae  under  the  control  of  the  Binh  Xuyen,  were  in 
oppxjsition  to  the  fledgling  Diem  government.  32/  "The  politico-religious 
armed  groups  called  the  Cao  Dai,  Hoa  Kao,  and  Binh  Xuyen  are  anti¬ 
communist  in  orientation,  but  feudalistic  and  regressive  in  all  other 
respects.  At  present  they  have  an  effective  veto  pov:er  ever  government 
•action.  This  power  they  use  to  block  reforms  which  night  threaten 
their  preferred  military,  economic,  and  political  status.  They  vjill 
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retain  their  pov:er  to  threaten  and  harass  the  government  until  the 
National  Amrj  is  strong  enough  to  neutralize  their  forces."  33/ 

The  sects  thus  vere  regarded  as  an  internal  security 
threat — and  more  specifically  as  a  threat  to  the  Diem  government.  By 
some  in  Saigon  they  v;ere  regarded  as  the  major  internal  threat.  3^/ 

Long  subsidized  by  the  French  as  their  partners  in  the  Indochina  var, 
and  faced  v;ith  the  end  of  French  financial  e.ssistanee,  major  elements 
of  the  sect  forces  vere  integi-atcd  into  the  Vietnamese  National  Arirsyi 
other  elements,  including  the  Hoa  P!ao  forces  of  Da  Cut,  v;ere  fragmented 
and  reduced  to  Ic-.f-level  dissidence  by  government  forces,  according  to 
contemporary  intelligence  estimates,  by  195^*  39/  There  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  that  these  fragmented  groups  vere  penetrated  by  the  eoirmunists , 
hov:ever,  and  that  they  vere  used  by  the  communists  throughout  the  period. 
In  this  role  the  sects  represented  a  continuing,  if  lovr-level,  insurgent 
threat  as  an  elament  in  the  overall  internal  security  problem-  not 
qualitatively  different  from  that  ropre  ented  by  the  communists  them¬ 
selves  . 


2.  The  Viet  iiinh  Fesicue'in  South  Vietnam  vas  generally 
regarded  as  the  in-strinm-ent  vritVi  vhich  "the  Co;. •.’.amis ts"  v.'ould  pursue 
tlieir  "objective  of  secuilng  control  of  all  Indochina."  36/  Contem¬ 
porary  (199^)  intelligence  reports  indicated  the  belief  that 


. .  .the  Viet  minh  v’ill  seek  to  retain  sizeable  military 
and  pol.itieal  assets  in  South  Vietnam.  Although  the  /Geneva/ 
agreements  pi*Qvide  for  the  removal  to  the  north  of  all  Viet 
Minli  forces,  many  of  the  regi.;lar  and  irregular  Viet  Minh 
soldiers  nov  in  the  south  are  natives  of  the  area,  and  large 
numbers  of  them  vrill  prcfcabli'  eaehc  their  arms  a;:d  remain  in 
South  Vietnam-  In  addition,  Viet  Ilin}!  administrative  cadres  . 
her\fe  been  in  firm  eo:itrol  of  several  large  areo-s  in  Central 
end  South  Vietnar?;  for  several  years.  These  cadres  v:il.l 
probably  remain  in  place ....  3?/ 


later  reports  confirmed  this  statement  and  continued  to  describe  the 
situation  as  "precarious."  38/ 

Estimates  during  the  period  of  relevance  Mere  consistent 
on  .the  issue  of  control  of  the  Viet  I^inh  movement  in  the  South:  They 
did  not  question  unity  of  purpose  -among  the  cccrmiuiists  of  the  north 
and  south  (or,  for  that  matter,  among  the  members  of  the  communist 
bloc);  they  did  continue  to  assert  or  infer  that  the  Viet  Minh  in  the 
south  Mere  under  the  control  of  the  Viet  Minh  in  the  north.  39/ 

Vibt  Minh  force 'levels  in  the  south  vere  variously  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  U.S.  during  this  period  but  never  exceeded  10,000;  GVIT 
estimates,  vhich  tended  to  include  all  organized  dissidents,  v^ere  con¬ 
sistently  loMer  than  the  U.S.  estimates,  never  exceeding  8,000.  Of 
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these  estimated  dissidents,  no  more  tlian  some  2,000  vrere  considered  “active" 
by  any  available  official  estimate  in  the  period  195^-19oO.  These  forces 
were  consistently  estimated  to  be  augiasnted  by  political  and  administra¬ 
tive  cadre;  jfO/  -  their  modixs  operand!  was  seen  as  subversion  and. small- 
scale  guerri3JLa  operation. 

I 

Thus  the  main  interna,!  threat  to  South  Vietnam  >ras  viewed 
throughout  the  period  as  Hanoi- controlled  subversion  and  small-scale 
guerrilla  operations  carried  our  prirr.arily  by  military  and  political 
cadre  of  the  Viet  I-Iinh. 


3*  The  Vietnamese  Poop3.e*s  Army  "continued  evolution"  into  a 
regular  military  force  faring  the  last  year  of  the  French-Inaochina  war,  j]l/ 
and  in  tlie  period  during  wliich  the  U.S.  v.'as  deciding  to  assujce  responsi¬ 
bility  for  organizing  and  training  the  South  Vietnamese  aray  the  VPA  vras 
judged  to  be  increasing  its  already  formidable  capabilities.  ^2.1  In  April 
1955*  the  regular  VPA,^  "reorganized  and  sti’engthened  since  Geneva,"  v;as 
estirrated  to  have  Increased  in  mirrbers  to  210,000  (largely  at  the  expense 
of  the  regional  forces  of  37,000  and  the  popular  forces  of  75,000)  and  to 
have  been  organized  into  10  infantry  divi.sions,  2  artillery  divisions, 

1  AAA  groupment,  aiid  25  independent  infantry  regiments.  I3/  Tm'oughout 
the  period  195l-lS^oO  the  VPA  grev?  slowly  ?,nd  was  consistently  estimr.ted 
to  have  the  capability  of  defeating  both  French  and  Vietnamese  forces 
were  VPA  forces  to  uiidcrtahe  an  invasion  of  South  Vietnam.  It  w^as  gener- 
al3.y  assumed  that  these  forces  wcull  be  backed  by  Communist  Chinese  forces, 
if  such  backing  proved  neces.sary. 

Just  as  consistent  as  the  high  estiirates  of  \1EA  capabilities 
were  the  estir^.ates  of  the  VPA' s  intentions:  the  communists,  although 
continuing  to  p'.;rsue  their  goal  of  controlling  all  of  Indochina,  w'ould 
"w'lthout  violating  the  ai'mdstice  to  the  orient  of  launching  an  armed 
invasion  to  the  south  or  west,  pursue  their  objective  by  molitica.1, 
psychologi cal ,  and  r,aramiilita.ry  means . "  14/  In  the  fall  of  1951  it  iras 
reported  that  "the  Viet  I'inJi  probably  nov?  feels  t)i?.t  it  can  achieve 
control  over  all  Vietnami  without  initiating  large- sce.le  warfare.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  \.’e  believe  that  the  Communists  will  exert  every  effort  to  accomiplish 
their  objectives  thz'ough  means  short  of  war.... If,  on  the  other  hand. 

South  Vietnaji  should  app-ear  to  be  gaining  in  strength  or  if  elections 
were  postponed  over  Conmainist  objections,  the  Communists  probably  would 
step  up  their  subver.sive  and  guerrilla  activities  in  the  South  and  if 
necessary  would  infiltrate  additional  armed  forces  in  an  effort  to  gain 
control  over  the  area.  However,  vre  believe  that  they  vrould  xmlikely 
openly  to  invade  South  Vietnam  at  least  prior  to  July  1951* •••"  I5/ 


The  theme  of  political,  psychological,  and  paramilitary 
ox)erations  as  the  communist  method  of  securing  its  objectives  was  stressed 


in  all  available  estimates  throughout  the  years  1954-1960.  No  U.S. 
estijnatc  that  it  vas_  likely  the  VPA  v;ould  overtly  invade  South  Vietnaa 
during  that  period  has  been  found;  on  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  insistence 
by  Diem  that  invasion  by  the  DRV  vras  a  serious  possibility,  46/  U.S. 
estimates  continued  to  stress  that  such  an  invasion  was  unlikely.  In 
the  v:ords  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  engaged  in  the  business  of  deter¬ 
mining  U.S.  policy  in  the  event  of  aggression  in  Vietnam,  "the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  are  of  the  opinion  that  at  this  titae  the  major  threat 
to  South  Vietnam  continues  to  be  that  of  subversion...."  4?/ 

In  a  somevrhat  later  period  it  was  stated  t}iat  "The  North 
Vietnamese  Army  is  almost  tvrice  the  size  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Anay. 

The  threat  posed  by  the  large  northern  forces  has  put  constant  psycho¬ 
logical  pressure  on  the  GVii."  43/  In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  U.S. 
response  to  the  combined  threat  posed  by  the  sects,  the  Viet  Minh  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  the  VPA  as  reflected  in  the  missions  assigned  the 
forces  of  South  Vietnam,  it  i.-ould  appear  that  this  "constant  psycho¬ 
logical  pressure"  had  telling  effects  on  U.S.  as  well  as  GVIT  policymakers. 
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D.  V'hp.t  was  the  mission  of  Vietnamese  forces? 


The  mission  initially  envisioned  for  the  forces  of  Free  Vietnem 
by  the  principal  advocate  of  a  U.S.  role  in  orccCiizing  and  training 
those  forces,  the  Secretary  of  State,  vras  simply  that  of  pi'oviding  eind 
maintaining  secui'ity  v;ithin  the  borders  of  their  coxmtry,  H9/  and  it 
was  on  this  basis  that  the  decision  to  assme  responsibility  for  the 
organisation  and  training  of  the  Vietnamese  national  Army  vas  talcen. 

This  single  mission  concept  vras  in  dispute,  hovcver,  before,  during,  end 
a.ftcr  its  pi'onouncement;  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  an  attempt  logi¬ 
cally  to  trace  thi'ough  the  v;cb  of  U.S,  commitments  vroven  largely  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  vere  on  t.he  record  in  o^oposition  to  it;  90/  in 

fact,  by  early  195^  a  tvro-  or  three-fold  mission  for  South  Vietnamese 
forces  v:as  considered  more  or  less  established  by  the  Chiefs  and  by 
others  more  directly  concerned  with  the  organization  and  training  of  the 
Vietrumesc  forces.  91/ 

The  evolution  of  the  mission  of  the  Vietnamese  forces  from  that 
of  maintaining  internal  security  to  (a)  maintaining  internal  security; 

(b)  resisting  external  aggi’cssion;  and  (c)  contributing  to  regional 
defense  vith  other  non-Corminist  co\uitries  vas  affected  critically  by 
five  factors:  the  state  of  U.S.  strategic  rdlitary  policy  in  the  riid-1950*s; 
the  natme  of  SEATO  rnd  of  U.S.  vievrs  concerning  fvilfillrp.ent  of  its  com-' 
mitments  under  that  treaty;  the  v:ithdrav:al  of  the  French  Expeditionary 
Corps;  23ressui-es  exerted  by  the  Diem  goverment;  rmd  recent  U.S.  esrperi---. 
ences  in  Korea. 

1.  U.S.  strstegic  military  policy  in  the  mid-1950’s,  as  has 
been  well  doctc;'.cntoa ,  9-/  both  complex  raid  confused.  End  confusion 

over  the  issue  of  massive  retaliation  versus  ].ocal  defense  vras  particulcr- 
3y  intense.  The  JCS  —  aiPiong  others  --  wore  uiiable  ever  to  resolve  the 
dileima  posed  by  U.S.  policy  in  this  regard  vith  respect  to  the  defense  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  JCS  had  contended,  first,  that  "fi’om  the  point  of  view  of  the 
United  States,  vith  reference  to  the  Far  East  as  a  whole,  Indochina  is 
devoid  of  decisive  ^resur.ir.bly  narro’./ly  defined/  military  objectives”  53/ 
when  considering  U.S.  intcra'-ention  in  the  Indochina  war,  and  that  the  main 
target  of  U.S.  air  and  naval  forces  should  be  the  source  of  the  aggression 
(i.e.,  China).  But  they  also  contended  both  during  and  after  the  Indochina 
war  that  atomic  weapons  should  be  used  within  Vietnam  in  the  local  defense 
of  that  country  —  and  that  if  permission  to  use  such  weapons  vrere  denied 
(a  spectre  which  appeared  constantly  to  haunt  the  Chiefs),  U.S.  force 
reO[uirements  and  the  time  required  to  achieve  victory  would  soar.  53/ ,  xH/ 
Finally,  after  the  Fi'cnch  defeat,  the  Chiefs  argued  that  a  ground  defense 
against  aggression  from  Forth  VietnaJ-i  by  South  Vietnamese  forces  vrauld  be 
necessary  to  provide  time  for  the  U.S.  to  intervene  vrith  gro\md  forces,  . 
again  using  atomic  vzeapons  for  local  defense.  55/ 
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Thus,  although  U. S.  defense  policy  in  the  nid-]95C)'s  callc-d  for 
main  "but  not  sole  reliance  on  nuclear  veapons,  and  on  use  of  iiassive  re- 
talia.tory  pcv.’er  in  response  to  acts  deemed  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States,  definition  of  and  planning  for  use  of  such  weapons, 
in  reta.li?,tion  or  othen.ise,  Merc  so  aiabiguous,  and  the  concepts  then- 
selves  so  unclear  that,  pai'ticularly  vhen  applied  to  specific  remote 
local  defense  situations,  their  value  as  guidance  was  virtually  nil. 


2.  The  natvoro  of  SEATO,  and  of  U. S.  views  concerning  fulfillment 
of  its  obligations  under  the  SfATO  treaty,  necessarily  reflected  the  con¬ 
fusion  in  cvcrali  U. S.  defense  policy  and  planning.  Added  to  this  general 
problar.  vras  the  more  specific  natter  of  natching  U.S.  resources  to  the 
v:oi’.ld’.;ide  cormitricnts ,  including  SE/-.TO,  that  had  been  a.ssur.ed  since  the 
end  of  V.'orld  liar  II.  Thus  the  Joint  Chiefs  sta-ted  that  "U.S.  ccKnitments 
to  Fomoaa.,  Ja.pan  and  Korea,  vliich  nations  have  been  excluded  from  the 
/SEfiHOj  treaty,  nclie  it  in.pierative  that  the  United  States  not  be  restricted 
by  force  comriitments  in  the  subject  treaty  area;  to  these  coraeitnonts 

must  be  added  the  nunberous  U.S.  obligations  outside  Asia. 


'As  is  vell-lmouTi,  the. 
the  United  States  and  intended 
Corawju'.ist  nations,  relied  heavi 
of  the  U.S.  Faced  with  the  mag 
in  relation  to  the  capa.biliti  es 
tinuall.y  confronted  by  the  cons 
the  JCS  sought  a.  way  in  whicln  U 


SHATO  treaty,  pressured  into  existence  by 
to  deter  overt  aggression  by  China  or  other 
ly  in  concept  on  the  military  partici.pation 
nitude  of  U.S.  comrdtnents,  particularly 
of  the  defense  establishment,  and  cen- 


Lons 


rcc’uircr.'.' 


:ar , 


idci'c 

.S.  EFATO  obligations  might  be  carried  out; 


5.  a.  Continued  development  of  combat  effective  indigenous 
forces,  with  their  structiu’e  and  traini!;g  mutually  coordinated 
to  develop  local  leadership  and  prestige,  ana  v;ith  irp-roved 
capabilities  to  create  a  oohesivs  fighting  force  through  inte¬ 
gration  of  their  operations  vjth  adjacent  indigenous  forces  and 
vrith  support  by  operations  of  forces  of  other  I'anila  Pact 
members. 


b.  Readiness  to  retaliate  promrjtly  with  attachs^  by  the 
most  effective  combination  of  U.S.  armed  forces  against  the  mili¬ 
tary  power  of  the  aggressor. 


c.  Encouragement  of  other  1-anila  Pact  covr.tries  to  main¬ 
tain  forces  in  readiness  to  cour.ter  aggression. 

d.  Discussion,  in  general  terns,  of  unilateral  military 
plans  by  the  Military  Representatives  to  the  Council  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  instire  na:ciriun  participation  and  cooperation  by  other 
member  nations  but  not  to  the  e:rtent  that  U.S.  strategic  plans  or 
the  availability  of  U.S.  forces  for  implementing  such  plans  night 
be  revealed. 
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e.  Periodic  visits  by  U.S.  forces  into  the  area  as' 

demonstrations  of  intent,  and  for  Joint  and  conhined  training 
exercises.  •  ‘  . 

f.  Availability  of  appropriate  nechanism  for  the 

■  employment  of  U.S.  forces  in  support  of  friendly  indigenous 
forces  in  support  of  friendly  -indigenous  forces  in  the  general 
area.  ( 

6.  The  concept  of  prompt  retaliatory  attacks  does  not 
envisage  attacks  on  tai'gets  within  the  aggressor  country  other 
than  on  military  tai*gets  involved  in  the  direct  support  of  the 
aggressor  action.  If  authorijied,  atonic  weapons  would  be  used, 
even  in  a  local  situation,  if  such  use  will  bring  the  aggression 
to  a  swift  and  positive  cessation,  and  if,  on  a  balance  of 
political  and  milite-ry  consideration,  such  use  vrill  best  advance 
U.S.  security  interests.  Under  the  alternative  assumption  that 
authority  to  use  atomic  wesipons  cannot  be  assured,  the  above 
concept  wou].d  not  require  change,  but  this  assimption  would  not 
permit  the  most  effective  emploi.’ment  of  U.S.  eLnsed  forces,  and 
consequently  might  i'equire  greater  forces  than  the  U.S.  would 
be  Justified  in  providing  from  the  over-all  point  of  view.  ^7/ 

The  clear  intent  of  this  concept  —  in  accordance  vrith  SE.t.?0 
objectives  —  is  deterrence  of  and  response  to  overt  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam,  among  other  countries;  in  view  of  limited  U.S.  resources, 
and  of  the  recognition  of  this  problem  in  hSC  I62/2,  which  "envisages 
reliance  on  indigenous  ground  forces  to  the  m?o:lmra  e:d:ent  possible," 
and  in  view  of  the  psychological  pressure  generated  by  the  povrerful  VPA, 
the  logical  consequence  of  assigroment  of  the  m.ission  "to  countery  ex¬ 
ternal  aggression"  to  local  South  Vietnamese  forces  is  virtually  xmavoid- 
able.  Therefore,  the  JCS  stated  their  vicr.r  —  and  held  to  it  throughout 
the  period  lS)^k~l$60  —  "that  the  ultimate  objectives  of  the  militari'’ 
forces  of  the  Associated  States  should  be: 

VIETImAM  —  to  attain  and  maintain  internal  security  and  to 
deter  Viet  Minh  aggression  by  a  limited  defense  of  the  Geneva 
Armistice  demarcation  line.  ^9/ 

Although  it  was  not  until  the  publication  of  I-ISC  5612/I  in  mid- 
1956  that  approved  U.S.  policy  recognized  this  mission  by  stating  thr.t 
the  U.S.  should  "assist  Free  Vietnam  to  build  up  indigenous  armed  forces, 
including  independent  logistical  end  administrative  services,  V7hich  •will 
be  capable  of  assuririg  internal  security  and  of  providing  limited  initial 
resistance  to  attack  by  the  Viet  Minh,"  unofficial  U.S.  policy,  from 

the  JCS  in  V^ashington  through  the  MAA.G  in  Vietnam,  6I/  had  set  in  motion 
programs  which  implicitly  assigned  a  mission  of  limited  initial  xesistance 
to  Vietnamese  forces  which  attempted  to  be  both  responsive  to  SEATO  re-  • 
quireraents  and  cognizant  of. U.S.  resource  limitations. 


3*  The  French  Expeditionary  Corps,  vith  a  force  of  176,000 
men  in  October  lS5^j  figured  heavily  in  U.S. -French  plans  for  the 
defense  of  South  Vietnam.  In  effect,  the  FE'O  vas  planned  to  be  the 
shield  behind  vrhich  training  of  the  VKA  could  be  conducted,  free  of 
major  concez*n  over  a  Viet  Minh  attack  across  the  lyth  parallel. 
Unfortunate  from  the  point  of  view  of  these  plans  vere  the  major  policy  .  •, 
disputes  that  plagued  —  and  finally  did  in  —  joint  U.S, -French  acti¬ 
vities  in  Vietnaza. 

( 

Dominant  among  U.S. -French  disagreements  vere  the  French  reluc¬ 
tance  to  support  the  Diem  Government  and  the  appai’ent  French  attitude  of 
conciliation  tovrard  the  Cor,mvinists  in  both  North  and  South  Vietnam  depends 
at  a  minimum  on  an  early  and  convincing  demonstration  by  the  French  of 
their  vholehearted  support."  6g/  It  v:as  particularly  frxistrating  not 
only  that  ho  such  "vniolehearted  support"  vas  forthcoming  but  also  that 
considerable  evidence  tended  to  support  the  belief  that  the  Fi*ench  vere 
actively  attempting  to  overthroa-?  Diem  during  the  period  they  reiaained  in 
Vietmoii.  63/ 

.  French  reluctance  to  support  Diem  —  or,  as  the  U.S.  estiiiiated, 
"any  nationalist  govcrrjment"  ShJ  —  vas  consistent  vith  their  attitude 
toward  Communist  North  Vietnro!i.  Although  Generals  Collins  and  Ely 
eii joyed  a  cordial  relationship  of  mutual  trust,  there  is  considerable 
evidence  that  Ely  vas,  in  a  sense,  the  victim  of  both  his  superiors  in 
the  French  Government  end  of  his  subordinates  in  Vietnam.  Thus  vhile 
Collins  almost  never  expressed  doubts  regarding  Ely's  statements  to  him 
(and  never  of  his  integrity),  French  politics  both  high-  and  lov-level, 
vere  particularly  intense  and  seemed  to  be  directed  tov:ard  preservation 
of  French  commercial  and  cultural  influence  in  both  north  and  South 
Victneon.  The  high-level  French  mission  to  Hanoi,  the  Saintenay  llission, 
vas  in  particular  regarded  as  evidence  of  French  dinilj city,  although 
General  Ely,  in  his  mesnoirs,  denies  such  duplicity.  6^/  Suspected  French 
assistance  to  the  sect  forces  opposing  the  Diem  Government  ai'.d  French 
activities  vithin  the  joint  U.S. -French  Training  Relations  Instruction 
Mission  vere  also  consistent  v:ith  the  policy  of  preservation  of  French 
interests. 

For  some  time  U.S.  policymakers  had  been  thinking  seriously 
about  going  it  alone  in  Vietnam  vithout  the  French.  V?hen  at  the  VJashing- 
ton  Conference  in  September  195^ >  the  ihrench  delegates  discussed  their  ' 
intentions  to  cut  the  FSC  to  100,000  by  the  end  of  1955  and  asked  for 
$330  million  in  U.S.  support  for  the  FEC  at  that  level,  the  reaction 
among  U.S.  decision  nailers  x/as  negatix^e.  On  November  5  it  vas  decided  ’ 
that  on  balance  the  U.S.  vould  probably  fare  better  in  Vietnam  vithoxit 
the  French,  and  it  vas  tentatively  agreed  that  the  U.S.  should  not  con¬ 
tinue  its  support  that  had  been  requested,  but  should  limit  the  contri¬ 
bution  to  $100  million.  In  their  view  a  complete  vithdravral  of  the  FEC 
in  1955  vould  create  a  vaeuxan  that  only  the  Viet  Minh  could  fill,  for  the 
VNA  voxild  remain  incapable  pf  coping  even  vrith  Viet  Minh  irregular  forces 
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for  at  least  that  period.  Furtheiisore,  Froich  cooperation  was  -essential 
to' the  success  of  any  U.S.  project  in  'Vietnaa,  and  a  decision  to  grant 
any  support  for  the  FEC  would  jeopardize  French  cooperation.  66/ 

Although  Heath  and  Collins  prevailed  and  $100  million  wa^  •  . 

allocated  to  sux<port  the  FEC  during  1955,  the  French  "were  infomed  tha^ 
no  further  assistance  could  "be  expected  beyond  that  time.  6?/  The  FVifeilch  ’ 
responded  by  making  it  clear  that  a  drastic  reduction  of  tne  FEC  vas ’i|n 
the  off’ng  --  to  a  level  of  Uo,000  by  the  end  of  1955,  the  Forei^. 
Office  emphasized  that  although  this  action  was  based  entirely  oh  monetary 
considerations  there  was  also  much  sentiment  in  France  for  transferring^ 
the  FEC  to  Forth  .^rica.  In  Vietnam,  it  was  stated, 'Ih-cnch  troops  Vwe 
serving  the  interests  of  the  Free  V.'orld;  if  the  Free  Vforld  v:duld  hot  phy 
their  costs,  then  they  should  be  sent  to  Forth  Africa,  where  they  vbvid 
be  serving  the  interests  of  France  and  the  French  Union.  68/  •  '  '■ 

•  -  '  .  *,  ^  « 

Fressvires  applied  by  Diem  also  infli:onccd  the  French  exsodhsv.f'  ' 
Kakihg  no  secret  of  his  Franco-phobia,  Diem  asked  the  French  to  withirow.  • 
the  FEC  as  early  as  September  195^,  and  in  Mrrch  1955  Premier  FaUre  '  • 

announced  that  Fresice  w-ould  withdraw  the  fFC  at  the  demand  of  the, Viet-, 
nemese  Goverrjnont.  By  October  1955,  "the  FEC  had  been  reduced  "tp 
1|5,000;  69/  by  February  1956  only  15,000  remained;  7CK'  and  on  April 
1956  the  remnants  of  the  FEC  left  Saigon,  leaving  only  small’Air  Force" 
and  KeA-j’’  training  missions  behind. 

VJith  the  dissolution  of  the  I’rench  dissolutioii  of  the  Frenbh  ' 
high. command  on  April  23,  only  the  V^,’A  was  left  to  carry  but  thenissi9n'- 
of  guarding  South  Vietnam  against  aggression  fx-om  the  north,  a  mission 
v/hich  the  French  had  been  expected  to  perform.  • 

The  pressures  exerted  by  the  Diem  Covernment  on  the  U.S,  .  . 
regarding  the  Vietnamese  Fational  Ax-ry  were  consistently  in  fayor  of  . 
larger  forces  than  the  U.S,  was  w'illing  to  supirort  7l/  and  in  ^the  criti¬ 
cally  fox-native  .years  of  195’^  and  1955  were  oriented  tcn-.-cird  x-cguler 
forces  organized  to  combat  an  invasion  from  the  north  as  .well  as  tb  pro¬ 
vide  internal  secxxrity.  Just  as  Diem  had  felt  the  FEC  should  be  deplo-yed 
along  the  lyth  parallel,  72/  he  believed  that  the  VEA  should  ..'be  manned  y 
end  organized  in  such  a  v:ay  as  to  coxxnter  any  s-jch  invasion,  although 
"from  the  earliest  days  senior  Vietnamese  officers,  including  General  llinh 
argixed  for  the  creation  of  ein  effective  grass-roots  security  organization 
in  the  coxaitiyside.  They  kne^r  how  the  war  had  been  fought  and  Ibst;.  .Diem 
at  first  had  no  idea.  While  the  Viet  Minh  tactics  were  changing  frOni' 
attrition  to  annihilation.  Diem  wa.s  abroad.  He  returned  with  the  opinion 
that  aircraft  and  naval  craft  were  the  essentials  and  that  even  infantry 
were  no  necessary.  Later  he  developed  an  attachment  to  artillery....'  $y . 
the  time  he  came  round  to  accepting  the  ad*/ice  of  his  own  generals,  .:fche..  '  , 
United  States  had  embarked  on  its  inajor  plans  for  major  reorganization, • 
and  the  paramilitary  forces,  vrhich  Diem  had  created  in  e  half-heaxrte^. way, 
were  ■withering  on  the  vine.!'. 73/ 


5.  Recent  U.S.  experienced  in  Korea  vrere  of  t\:o  klii'as:  a  tre¬ 
mendous  effort  to  counter  an  invasion  by  a  large  Corjmunist  conventional 
array  across  a  pai'allei  of  latitude  v:ith  a  large  conventional  ci'iay  com¬ 
posed  prijrvr.rily  of  U.S.  and  U.S. -trained  "native"  troops;  and  an  anti¬ 
guerrilla  effort  so  miniscule  as  to  be  accorded  to  U.S,  forces  and  less 
than  half  a  short  paragraph  in  General  Matthew  B.  Ridg'.i’ay's  291-page  book 
on  the  Korean  var. 

(. 

...So  it  seemed  a  good  time  /in  November  195l7  tal:e  care 
of  a  persistent  annoyance  —  the  existence  of  large  bands  of 
guerrillas  in  South  Korea,  pai'ticularli'’  in  the  movuitainous  areas 
north^.-'est  of  Chinju,  where  they  had  t?l:en  refuge  after  the  Com- 
mmiist  retreat.  Van  Fleet  assigned  Lieutenant  General  Paid:  Svui 
Yup,  with  two  ROK  divisions,  to  Operation  RATiCILLER,  designed  to 
I'id  us  of  this  potentially  dangerous  threat.  By  the  end  of 
January  1952>  nearly  20, GOO  freefooters  --  bandits  and  organized 
guerrillas  --  had  been  killed  or  captured  and  the  irritation  vras 
ended  for  go-od, 

In  viev?  of  the  Korean  experience,  not  yet  two  years  old  at  the  time  of 
0'D?Jiiel*s  asswnption  of  responsibility  and  training  of  the  Vietnamese 
Rational  Army,  it  is  hardly  sur'priEing  that  the  mission  ,of  defense, 
hO'.:ever  limited,  of  the  17th  parallel  was  envisioned  for  these  Viet¬ 
namese  forces  to  complement  the  more  limited  mission  of  achieving  and 
maintaining  internal  security.  Kor  perhaps  is  it  surprising  tha,t  this 
mission  caias  to  dominate  the  organization  and  training  of  the  \'ivA. 

E .  Uhat  was  the  state  of  the  South  Vietnemese  Arm^'^ 

Uhile  the  U.S.  was  still  in  the  process  of  taking  the  decision 
to  assvime  responsibility  for  organ!"  ing  and  training  the  Vietnamese  an;vy, 
KIE-63-7-5^t  reported  on  the  condition  of  that  army.  Re.lated  documents 
give  no  reason  to  suspect  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate  or  to  believe 
the  estima.te  overstates  the  magnitude,  of  the  tasks  the  U.S.  wa.s  about  to 
under  tsl:e: 

23.  The  Vietnamese  Rational  Army  has  an  estimated  strength 
of  170,000  regulars  and  10,000  auxiliaries.  ITaval  and  air 
strength  is  negligible.  The  regulars  include  5  infantry  regi¬ 
ments  and  152  cembat  battalions,  of  which  69  are  infantry,  6l 
light  infantry,  8  guard,  5  airborne  infantry,  8  artillery,  and 
one  armored  reconnaissance.  The  regroupment  necessitated  by 
the  Geneva  Agreements  has  forced  many  units  to  leave  their  home 
pro\''inces  for  the  first  tirje,  resulting  in  a  considerable  number 
of  desertions  since  1  June  (up  to  25  percent  of  the  total  army 
strength) .  Some  avurilieries  and  other  semimilitary  forces  are 
being  demobilized,  with  the  exception  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  sects  and  certain  guard  and  militia  elements. 


The  VietnanieKe  General  Staff  has  become  so  involved  in  politictil 
affairs  that  it  has  neglected  the  required  planning  of  an  ad.^-  ' 
quate  internal  security  progran.  This  neglect  has  fostered  d 
spirit  of  insubordination'  and  ia-responsibility  throughout  the 
array.  The  array  in  some  instances  has  been  incapable  of  executr 
ing  occupation  end  pacification  operations  in  areas  formerly,'- 
under  Viet  liinh  control.  Almost  all  units,  peirticularly  those J. 
from  North  Vietnam,  require  a- period  of  intensive  training  ehd 
reorganization  to  bring  then  up  to  strength  aind’ improve  their 
effectiveness. 

24.  Advisory  and  training  aid  is  pro'/'ided  by  approxteately ' 

4,800  French  officers  and  KCO’s  currently  serving  in  the  French 
Military  Mission  to  Vietnam.  This  mission  is  to  be  increased  to 
6,000  by  the  end  of  1954.  These  individuals  serve  in  coramaiidj  . 
staff,  and  advisory  roles  on  the  Vietnamese  General  Staff  in  the 
territorial  coirmand  structure,  and  in  training  establishments. 
About  20  percent  of  Vietnamese  infantry  units  end  50  percent  of 
support  and  technical  imits  ere  cadred  at  least  partially  by  the 
French.  The  array  is  still  vinder  lYench  operational  control  and 
continues  to  be  completely  dependent  on  the  French  for  logistic 
support.  , 

25.  A  major  reason  for  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  Vietnamese 
National  /jrray  is  its  lack  of  adecuetely  trained  officers.  Only 
about  one  percent  ha,Ye  received  training  roughly  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  US  array  officer  of  field  grade  and  virtup.lly  nohe  has 
•a  conpcrable  background  of  staff  and  command  experience.  Very 
few  of  the  Vietnamese  officers  would  be  corapetent  even  in 
assigiments  justified  by  their  training  and  experience,  and 

even  fev.'er  are  capable  of  an  adequate  performance'  at  the  higher 
positions  of  responsibility  which  they  now  hold.  Their  back¬ 
ground  is  one  of  subordination  to  French  command,  and  they  are 
inclined  to  rely  heavily  on  French  advisers  even  ^;hen  given 
positions  of  authority  and  responsibility. 

26.  The  other  serious  deficiencies  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
national  forces,  ineffective  organization  end  training  and  . 
absence  of  logistics  and  technical  services,  are  rela.ted  to  the 
lack  of  leadership  and  stem  frora  the  same  basic  causa,  i.e., 
French  failure  to  train  and  develop  qualified  leaders.  This 
situation  can  be  resolved  only  over  a  period  of  tine  end  only 
if  an  intensive  progran  for  the  progressive  development  of  an 
effective  officer  corps  is  soon  initiated. 

28.  We  have  little  inromaticn  on  the  strength  and  status 
of  other  semi-military  and  police  forces..... 

29.  South  Vietnam's  mobilisable  manpower  pool  is  estimated 
at  1,500,000  physically  fit,  military-age  males,  of  which  about  . 
20  percent  are  now  xinder  arms.  An  a-iditional  10  percent  could 
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probably  be  :uObilised  without  initially  curtailing  essential 
econonic  activities.  The  Vietnrriese  Gov erni.ient  voulc:  be 
almost  entirely  dependent-  upon  foreign  aid  to  support  such  a 
force. 

30.  The  Diem  Goveri’Jnent  proposes  to  expand  the  army  to 
200,000  by  the  end  of  195^>  f-nd  to  225>000  by  the  end  of  1955* 

By  the  latter  date,  the  army  would  include  10  divisions  plus 

60  territorial  battalions.  The  cost  of  maintaining  these  forces 
through  195J>  has  been  estimated  at  about  $^50, 000, 00-0  of  which 
almost  all  would  have  to  be  furnished  by  external  a-ssistance. 

The  French  have  supported  this  proposal  as  being  required.... 

A  proposal  for  develcijment  of  a,  National  Guard  under  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  has  been  postponed  pending  the  outcome  of  French- 
Vietnrr.ese-United  States  discussions. 

31.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  is  considering 
the  reduction  of  the  Vietnamese  army  to  about  80,C00,  including 
3  combat  light  divisions.  These  reduced  forces  would  have  pri¬ 
marily  an  internal  secui'ity  mission.  Against  a  large-scale  Viet 
Minh  invasion,  they  \rould  ser\'e  on2y'  as  a  delaying  force.  Cost 
of  maintaining  the  forces  at  the  reduced  levels  has  been  tenta¬ 
tively  estimated  at  about  $200,000,000  per  year'.  This  estimated 
cost  is  in  addition  to  financial,  economic,  and  military  support 
funds,  which  might  total  $150,000,000  per  year.  75/ 

Thus  a  listing  of  problems,  and  deficiencies  to  be  dealt  with  would 
contain  at  least  the  following:  force  size;  force  structure;  disengage¬ 
ment  of  general  staff  from  political  affairs;  planning  of  an  internal 
seciurity  progi'aru;  planning  of  a  delaying  sti'ategy  to  couiiter  invasion 
from  the  nortli;  correction  of  a  spirit  of  insubordin£:.tion  and  irresponsi¬ 
bility;  replacing  French  cadre;  developing  a  self- rel.i ant  officer  corps; 
developing  an  independent  logistics  capability;  developing  adequate 
technical  services;  development  of  training  system  and  program;  learning 
about  and  coping  with  the  probleins  of  ser.’.i -military  and  police  forces; 
resolving  the  problem  of  the  national  Guard. 

F.  Ito-r  .did  the  U.  S.  go  about  altering  the  state  of  the  VlLl? 

V(ith  the  JCS-recommended  force  levels  for  Indochina  forwarded  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  22  Kovember  195**^ >  the  upper  bound  of  the  regular 
Vietnamese  army  force  goals  was  established  at  184,000;  76/  the  taking 
into  account  of  the  objections  of  Secretary  of  State,  who  regarded  this 
force  level  as  "excessive"  to  the  mission  of  establishing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  internal  security,  77/  set _ the  lower -bound  goal  of  approximately 
83,000.  The  earliest  U.S.  actions  toward  the  .VI-IA  were  devoted  to  reduc¬ 
ing  the  VIIA  to  this  lower  level  while  reorganising  the  forces  in  order 
to  rectify  as  many  as  possible  of  the  problems  listed  above. 
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Although  at  this  stage  MA'IG  va.s  charged  solely  vith  the  task  of 
assisting  the  Vietnamese  to  develop  a  force  capable  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  internal  security,  the  second  mission  of  limited  resi$-. . 
tajice  to  an  onslaught  from  the  north  v:as  reflected  in  General  ColXlns'* 
recorrmendations  of  I5  h'ovember.  In  recommending  a  force  level  of  some  ;  ‘ 
88,000,  General  Collins  indicated  his  belief  that  divisional  combat  i,  -  T 
elements  should  be  included  in  the  force  structure  to  assist  the  ?K 
to  absorb  the  shock  of  Invasion  if  hostilities,  were  renev/ed  as  veil.  aS, 
if  called  upon,  to  reinforce  the  security  troops  in  pacification  activir 
ties.  General  Collins  also  contended  that  to  reduce  the  YKA  by  half  ' 
vithout  at  the  same  time  providing  forces  organized  for  combat  rather 
than  merely  for  security  duty  v:as  certain  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  Viet¬ 
namese  morale.  73/  '  ’  *  ; 

Accordingly,  General  Collins  recommended  that  the  U. S.  support  a  . 
small,  vrell-balfmced  force  including  13  security  iregirients  eind  an  air-  1 
borne  RCT  for  internal  seemrity  pui'poses  and  a  three-field-diyision  v 
force  to  delay  any  Communist  invasion  until  eortcrnal  assistance  from.  ,  ■  .j 
the  Manila  pov.'ers  could  arrive.  A  small  navy  and  air  force  were  recom-' 
mended  to  complete  the  Vietnamese  defense  establishment.  , 

On  17  Kovenber' the  JCS  approved  Collins*  recommendations,  ^pha-  ,  '  ' 

sizing,  ho\;ever,  that  this  program  "does  not  provide  a.lequate  secva*ity"  ‘  ■ 

for  the  Associated  States  against  external  aggression  after  the  Vith-  , ' 
drawal  of  the  French  forces.  V.’ith  the  Viet  Mihh  increasing  the  size  /  -  ""'" 
and  effectiveness  of  their  forces  ejid  vith  no  force  in  being  ccEadtted  ;•  ' 

to  mutual  defense  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty, 
the  above  long-range  program  vould  be  insufficient  to  provide  more  then 
limited  initial  resistance  to  an  organized  military  assault  by  the  Viet 
Minh."  8o/  In  his  report  of  20  January,  Collins  expanded  on  this  recom-  . 
mended  force  structure,  a  struct'ure  "based  on  the  concept  that  a  rela- 
tivelj’’  small  force,  properly  trained,  equipped  and  led  can  T)erform  the 
above  missions  more  effectively  and  at  less  cost  than  a  larger  force 
which  v.’ould  be  disproportionate  to  the  economic  and  i.ianpo\,’er  capacities 
of  the  country.'"  81/ 

The- task  of  assuring  that  Vietnamese  forces  were  properly  trained, 
equipped,  and  led  fell  initially  to  the  Training  Relations  Instruction 
Mission  (TRU-l),  a  joint  U.S. -French  enterprise  under  USi-V'AG  Chifef 
0 ‘Daniel.  Althou^  the  Collins-Sly  minute  of  understanding  did  not  go  ;  . 
into  effect  until  12  February  1955>  O'Daniel  had  begun  to  implement 
that  agreement  in  195^  by  organizing  TRIM,  which  consisted  of  til  French 
and  U.S.  advisory  and  training  personnel  as  well  as  French  cadres  with  ’ 
Vietnamese  mits,  for  this  purpose.  32/  During  1955j  TRU'I  occupied  .  '  ; 
itself  with  organizing  a  military  school  system,  setting  up  programs’  • 
for  training  officers  and  specialists  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries,  .  • 
and  reducing  the  language  barrier.  Much  time  and  thought  v/gnt  Into  '  . 

planning  for  reorganizing  and  training  the  army  on  a  divisional  j^athfer  . 
than  a  battalion  ba^s,  but  TRlI>i  accomplished  little  in  this  ar^  d^ihg 
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1955  because  of  the  continued  enplojar.ent  of  the  WA  ascinst  the  sects 
and  because  of  the  French  phaseout,  vhich  vas  v/ell  undervray  during  that 
year.  83/ 

The  e'ntinuing  conflict  vith  sect  forces,  the  reduction  and  even¬ 
tual  vrithdraval  of  the  FEC,  the  lack  of  a  capability  to  denobilize 
efficiently,  concern  about  overloading  the  econoicy  vith  unemployed 
veterans  (potential  grist  for  the  sects'! and  for  the  Coa-munists*  mill), 
and  the  fact  that  the  83,000-man  VliA  vas  vieved  as  only  slightly  larger 
than  the  sect  forces  alone  led  the  Vastnamese  Kinistry  of  Defense  (MOD) 
to  object  to  the  83,000  force  level  in  155^^•  As  a  first  compromise, 

CiKAAG  indicated  that  the  U.  S.  vrould  agi'ee  to  supporting  a  goal  of 
100,000  by  the  end  of  1955j  the  same  factors  led  to  0 'Daniel's  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  goal  of  U. S. -supported  forces  of  150,000  (plus  10,000 
sect-troops)  by  1  July  195^*  8^  /mbassador  Reinhardt  aiid  CIKCPAC 
fully  endorsed  0 'Daniel's  recormendation,  aiid  the  JOS  recommended  ap¬ 
proval  of  this  force  basis.  85/  Upon  DOD  approval,  MA.AG  irmnediately 
began  planning  for  the  reorgani^;ation  of  Vietnamese  forces  "according 
to  American  concepts"  86/  and  at  the  newly  approved  level.  The  organiz¬ 
ing  and  training  of  this  force  of  k  field  divisions,  6  light  divisions, 

13  territorial  regiments,  1  airborne  ROT,  and  supporting  troops,  plus  an 
air  force  and  navy  of  limited  sice,  was  to  occupy  M'J.G  until  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  1959*  87/  ■  . 

To  accomplish  this  task,  MAAG  had  a  total  strength  of  officers 
end  men^  of  which  220  were  assigned  TRE-I  in  February  1955 •  V’ith  the 
French  withdrat/j.ng  personnel  enga.ged  in  processing- IDAP  equipment,  MAAG 
found  it  difficult  to  supervise  redistribution  and  end  use  of, this 
material.  83/  As  early  as  February,  before  the  French  began  to  i-fithdrai/, 
O'Daniel  had  reported  he  needed  twice  the  authorized  MAAG  strength  to 
accomplish  this  mission;  89/  both  O'Dfiniel  and  CIMCPAC  argued  against 
the  State  Department's  interpretation  that  Article  16  of  the  Geneva 
Agreement  held  MAAG  to  a  ceiling  of  3^2  personnel  and  the  JCS  recormnended 
"that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  inform  the  ITational  Security  Council  of 
the  gre.vity  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam,  requesting  the  authority  to 
raise  the  3^2  limitation;"  9V  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  forward¬ 
ing  these  dissenting,  views  to  the  Secretary  of.  State,  agreed  Av'ith  the 
dissenter,  ^l/  Before  the  Secretai'y  of  State  could  reply  to  the  DOD 
inquiry,  an  interagency  costing  team  which  had  Just  returned  from  Vietnam 
reported  that  because  of  the  reduction  in  French  personnel  control  of 
^^DAP  supplies  and  spaces  had  been  lost  and  that  as  a  result,  "the  capa¬ 
bility  of  supply  of  forces  in  the  field  in  the  event  hostilities  should 
be  resumed  in  nid-1958  would  be  virtually  non-existent."  92/ 

On  February  3>  1958,  the  Department  of  State  acquiesced  in  the 
creation  of  the  Temporary  Squipmsnt  Recovery  Mission  (TERi-i).  9^/  By 
the  end  of  1958,  this  group  of  350  military  personnel  had  greatly  facili¬ 
tated  the  recovery  and  redistribution  of  MDAP  equipment;  although  they  - 
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were  not  part  of  MAAG,  they  had  also  improved  the  organisation  of  Viet- 
nemese  logistical  services  and  .had  launched  an  extensive  logistical 
training  program.  .  In  addition,  TERM  rel-ieved  MlAG  of  logistical,  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  thus  freeing  TAAG  persoiinel  for  training.  9^./  There¬ 
after,  the  MAAG  training  prograra  "gained  momentum."  9^ 

This  momentum  was  in  the  direction  of  training  and  organizing  the 
WA  so  tl.at  it  would  have  its  proper  role'  in  the  overall  defense  of 
Vietnam  as  had  already  been  envisioned  by  the  MAAG  in  1955 t 

(1)  The  organization  and  missions  of  the  Ifational  Amy, 

Civil  Guard  aeid  Self-Defense  Corps  all  suppleme:itai'y  in  assvir- 
ing  adequate  internal  sec\u'ity  for  Fi*ee  Vietnam.  The  Kational 
Army  retains  overall  responsibility  for  internal  security  in 
accordance  with  its  assigned  mission.  The  development  of  the 
Civil  Guard  and  Self-Defense  Corps  as  supplementary  internal 
security  agencies  \:ill,  at  nomins,.!  cost,  provide  for  increased 
internal  security  and  simultaneously  afford  necessary  relief 
of  axTiiy  units  for  necessary  combat  training,  thus  greatly 
increasing  the  potential  of  Free  Yiet.nr.n  to  resist  aimed 
aggres.sion  from  without,  coordinated  ’.rith  guerrilla  and  sub¬ 
versive  action  from  within. 

(2)  The  Civil  Guai'd  wi].l  be  responsible  for  (a)  nation-  . 

wide  civil  law  cnforce}T3ent  except  in  those,  cities  having 
nunicipjal  police,  (b)  suppleneni  ing  the  Arrciy  Territorial  - 
Regiments  in  maintain  internal  seoiu'ity,  and  (c)  serving  as 

an  operating  agency  for  the  Vietnamese  Bureau' of  Investigation 
in  the  collection  of  anti-subversive  intelligence.  The  Civil 
Guard  vrill  possess  the  necessary  mobility  to  concentrate  against 
strong  subversive  actions,  supplementing  and  lending  breadth  to 
the  Army  Territorial  Battalions .... 

(3)  Neither  the  Army  nor  the  Civil  Guard  will  have  the 
necessary  strength,  dispersion  or  faiailiarity  to  provide  neces¬ 
sary  protection  for  v.'idely  scattered  and  numerous  ( approrfmately 
6,0G0)  vilD.ages  against  subversive  actions  of  Viet  Minh  cadres 
and  dissident  sect  personnel.  The  Self-Defense  Corps,  operating 
with  10-mcn  armed  ■units  in  each  village,  would  possess  these 
requirements  to  the  degree  necessary  to  ferret,  out  and  eliminate 
existent  or  potential  subversive  movements....  T.he  Army  and  the 
Self-Defense .Corps  will  have  the  same  command  channels....  Close 
coordination  will  exist  betvreen  Self-Defense  Corps  units  and  the 
Civil  Guard,  on  the  lower  levels.  _£6/ 

No  concept  for  defending  Free  Vietnam  could  be  clearer;  the  regular 
army  in  command  of  (or  in  close  coordination  with)  the  irregulars  who 
will  have  the  capability  to  free  the  army  to  fill  an  army  role  —  "to 
resist  armed- aggression  from  without."  Unfortunately,  however  sound  this 
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*  concept  nay  have  been  —  and  in  viev  of  derionetreted  Viet  Cong  and  DRV  ' 
flexibility  it  is  not  clear  that  the  concept  vas  conpletely  unsoxind  -r 
it  was  never  successfu].ly  iir.plcnented.  The  Vi'IA,  gradixally  transfortted  ■ 
into  ARVI'I,  was  organised  and  trained  along  U.S.  lines  (at  least  in  the 
view  of  those  doing  the  training  end  reporting  on  their  progress  £?/ 
and  by  the  end  of  195S  M'lAG  was  able  to  state  that  "The  conbat  postul’e 
of  the  Vietnanese  Arned  Forces  has  'Improved  to  a  narked  degi’ee  in  the 
pest  few  years.  At  the  end  of  CY  195^,  the  Vietnenese  f-rroy,  compered 
with  other  amj'  forces  in  Southeast  Asia,  reached  a  rela.tively  high 
degree  of  combat  effectiveness....'.'  9§/  But  the  Civil  Guard  and  the 
^  Self-Defense  Corps  were  never  brought  to’ the  stage  of  development  at 

which  they  night  have  relieved  the  amy  of  the  internal  secitfity  mission 
for  which  its  new-fovnd  organization,  training,  and  equipment  were 
*  rendering  it  unfit. 

As  far  as  can  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  available  infomation, 
training  within  Vietnam  was  conducted  in  as  centralized  a  fashion  as,  . 
possible.  Limited  availability  of  personnel  and  GVIT  opposition  pre-  ' 
eluded  posting  of  U  S,  advisors  to  lower  than  airborne  brigade  level 
until  I90I,  although  the  need  for  advisors  at  lower  levels  vras  well- 
recognized.  99/  Training  methods  were,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  \  < 
standard  U.S.  methods  minimally  adapted  to  the  Vietnamese  context; 
standard  training  cycles  similar  to  U.S.  programs  were  employed;  ex¬ 
tensive  use  was  made  of  translated  U.S.  training  filiiis  and  training.:  . 
and  field  manuals.  Extensive  training  of  Vietnamese  officers  in  the 
U.S.  was- conducted.  Combat  and  support  units,  especially  logistics  .  ,  ' 
units,  benefited  equally'’  from  U.S.  methods  and  procedm'es.  ■  Equipment 
(including  personal  gear)  reflected  U.S.  taste  in  kind,  if  not  in 
quality.  And  U.S.  organizational  preferences  became  fully  realized  ,  '' 
when,  5-n  1959>  the  agitation  begun  by  General  O'Daniel  during  the  Indo¬ 
china  war  had  its  full  flo’werii.g  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Vietnamese 
.  Army  into  a  General  Headquarters,  Field  Cor-taand,  six  Military  Region  ' '  \ 
Headquarters,  t%s’-o  Corps  Headquarters  and  Corps  Troops,  one  provisional 
Corps  Headquarters,  and  seven  standai'd  divisions  of  10,500  men  each.  By 
1959  these  forces  ifere  judged  capable  of  maintaining  internal  security 
and  of  providing  limited  initial  resistance  to  any  renewed  aggression  . 
from  the  licrth.  100/ 

In  spite  of  all  this  progress,  hoa^ever,  l'!AAG  statements  in  ,1959  r  ’ 
reveal  that  many  of  the  problems  and  deficiencies  found  in  the  VHA  of 
195^  end  noted  above  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  AHVir  of  1959:  101 / 
although  force  size  had  been  settled  by  fiat,  it  was  still  a  troublesome 
problem  particularly  vis-a-vis  the  GW  which  persisted  in  its  desire  for 
larger  forces;  force  structure  was  still  unclear,  particularly  with 
reference  to  command  and  control;  as  the  abortive  coup  of  i960  was  to 
,  shcrt'/,  high-rariking  officers  were  still  politically  active;  10?/  plans 

for  an  internal  security  program  relied  heavily  on  the  virtually  non¬ 
existent  capabilities  of  the  Civil  Guard  and  Self-Defense  Corps; 
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correction  of  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  irresponsibility  vas  not 
coinpDfite,  as  revealed  at  lou  as  vrell  as  high  (or  "coup")  levels;  253/ 
French  cadre  had  been  replaced, _  but  vith  Vietnmese  cadi'e  generally 
less  vell-ada.pted  to  their  role;  a  self-reliant  officer  corps  v:as  still 
a  vision  of  the  future,  as  vere  an  independent  logistics  capability  and 
adequate  technical  services;  and  although  sonething  had  been  learned 
about  the  problems  of  seiai-iailitary  end  police  forces,  not  enough  had 
been  done  to  cope  vith  them  to  provide  genuine  internal  security. 

(  ■  ■ 

There  vere,  in  fact,  several  vievs  of  the  roles  and  missions  of 

the  paramilitary  forces.  The  Michigan  State  University  Advisory  Group, 
under  contract  to  U3CM,  Vietnam  to  provide  counsel  and  guidance  on  the 
development  of  the  Civil  Guard  (CG),  vieved  this  organisation  as  a  national 
police,  civilian  in  character  and  function,  lightly  but  adequately  equipped 
vith  sufficient  delegated  authority  and  training  to  enforce  all  lavs,  con¬ 
trol  subversion,  end  collect  intelligence  data  in  areas  not  covered  by 
mvinicipal  police,  as  veil  as  establishing  close  ties  vith  the  population 
of  the.rviral  areas  by  fixed  basing  in  the  villages  vithin  pacified  areas, 
loy  Diem  envisaged  the  CG  as  a  large  end  poverful  military  organization 
accountable  to  him  through  his  appointed  pro’/ince  chiefs  —  a  counter  to 
the  army  in  the  struggle  for  povrer  vhich  vould  also  provide  provincial 
security  through  mobility  from  posts  outside  the  villages;  in  line  vith 
this  viev:,  he  transferred  the  CG  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  the 
Presidency  in  1956.  The  US^l-AiG  caiae  to  viev  the  CG  much  as  Diem  did  — 
not,  of  course,  as  an  anti-coup  se.feguard,  but  as  a  mobile  coTintersubvei’- 
sion  force,  an  adjunct  to  the  aray  that  v’ould  relieve  it  of  internal 
security  duty  and  free  it  to  learn  hov  to  counter  the  tiireat  from  the 
North.  109/  As  of  the  end  of  1956  the  CG  vrere  being  trained  at  the 
Quang  Trvng  School  to  assist  the  army  in  case  of  crisis  or  of  overt 
atteick;  106/  by  late  1957j  they  vere  conducting  operations  with  /Jivil 
in  unpacified  areas.  '.O?/ 

The  HSU  Advisory  Group,  in  a  1956  report,  103/  outlined  the  problems 
that  existed  vith  respect  to  the  problems  of  the  several  Vietnamese  law 
enforcement  agencies,  incluiing  the  CG,  and  made  far-reaching  recommenda¬ 
tions,  some  of  vhich  vere  reiterated  in  t’ne  Coiuiter insurgency  Plan  of 
i960.  109/  •  This  reiteration  supports  the  hypothesis  that  fev  of  the  MSU 
recommendations  vere  acted  upon  effectively  in  the  intervening  years. 

In  July  1957j  the  GTii  requested  $60  million  worth  of  hea'/y  equipment 
for  the  CG,  which  had  been  equipped  only  vith  non-U. S.  weapons  surplus  . 
to  the  army's  requirements.  MAA.G  and  MSU  proposed  $l4  -  I8  million  in 
lighter  equipment;  in  1958,  a  compromise  vas  reached,  providing  for  only 
$l4  million  but  including  some  of  the  heavy  equipment  to  be  issued  over 
a  4-year  period  vith  the  vinder standing  that  the'CG  be  reorganized  into  a 
civilian  operation  Under  the  Ministry  of  Interior  and  along  lines  proposed 
by  U. S.  advisors,  lio/  Little  progress  vas  made  in  changing  the  Civil 
Guard,  however,  in  spite  of  this  U.  S.  leverage;  the  $l4  million  in 


assistance  vas  vithheld  for  almost  tvo  years.  In  Joruiary  1959j  Diem 
agreed  to  transfer  the  CG  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  the  U.S. 
agreed  to  go  ahead  vith  the  a.id  progrfja.  The  new  pnolic  Safety  Division 
of  USOM  assumed  responsibility  for  tiaining  the  CG  in  June,  hut  the 
impasse  over  the  concept  of  the  CG  continued  until  December  19^0,  vhen 
Diem,  at  I<!AAG’s  urging,  transferred  the  CG  to  the  DOD.  Ill/ 

The  Self-Defense  Corps  (SDC),'like  the  CG,  vas  armed  with  non-U.S. 
weapons  surplus  to  the  army’s  requirements.  Established  by  Diem  as  a 
part  of  the  DOD,  the  SDC  received  U.S.  assistance  from  its  inception  in 
the  form  of  a  $6  million  per  year  subsidy  for  salaries.  All  reports 
indicate  that  the  SDC  vas  in  even  vorse  shape  than  the  CG.  The  contro¬ 
versy  that  engulfed  both  these  organizations  for  five  yesnrs  produced 
two  paramilitary  units  that,  far  from  being  adequate  to  free  the  army 
for  ’’combat,"  were  confusingly  organized,  inadequately  equipped,  poorly 
trained,  and  badly  led  —  even  vhen  compexed  with  ARYil.  llg/ 

According  to  the  U.S.  /xiry  Command  and  General  Staff  College  "Study 
on  Ariry  Aspects  of  the’  Military  Assistance  Program  in  Vietnam,"  published 
in  June  19^0,  llj/-  "The  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  are 
anxious  to  talce  the  offensive  end  ’march  to  Hanoi.’  The  Chief,  1-IAA.G, 
and  his  principal  assistants  ■■i.’ho  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  Viet¬ 
namese  high  command  must  be  constantly  alert  to  detect  this  desire  and 
any  evidence  of  prepai'ations  therefor,  as  the  consequences  of  sxich  e 
premature  act,  not  only  to  the  numerical!’’-  inferior  South  Vietnamese 
/armed  Forces, but  also  to  the  entire  region  and  possibly  the  whole  vcrld, 
could  be  most  serious."  Given  the  deficiencies  remaining  in  the  seven 
standard  division  regulex  arr.-.y  that  vould  do  the  marching,  and  the  state 
of  the  parfuailitcory  forces,  the  eutliors  of  this  study  vrere  veil  advised- 
to  add,  parenthetically  and  perhaps  "’.ristfully:  "(Ev'-entual  reunification 
through  ’peaceful  means’  is  to  be  hoped  for.)" 
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G.  Did  U,S.  assistance  through,  I96O  result  in  creation  of  a  South 
Vietnamese  Army  in  the  image  of  the  U.S»  Army? 

While  it  vould  probably  be  incorrect  to  assert  that  the  U.S.  created 
a  complete  "mirror  image"  of  its  ovm  forces  in  the  Vietnamese  defense  estab¬ 
lishment,  consideration  of  the  mission,  strategy,  tactics,  organizations, 
manpower  policy,  equipment,  and  training  of  that  establishment  indicates  that 
conscious  and  unconscious  U.S.  efforts  did  result  in  emphasis  on  conventional 
forces  (at  the  expense  of  paramilitary  forces)  "governed  by  the  concept  of  a 
var  front  enabling  use  of  the  superior  weaponry  and  technology  of  the  West 
against  a  guerrilla  force  that  was  potentially  the  spearhead  of  a  more  mas¬ 
sive  thrust  out  of  North  Vietnam."  11^ 

1.  Evolution  of  the  mission  of  the  VNA  has  been  described.  The 
fact  is  that  assignment  of  a  dual  mission  to  VIIA  led  rapidly  to  formation  of 
a  regular  military  establisliment  designed  primarily  to  counter  the  threat  of 
overt  invasion  from  the  North.  Countering  the  internal  threat — as  is  so 
often  the  case--vas  downgraded  to  the  status  of  a  "lesser-included  capa¬ 
bility  in  the  regular  forces."  11^/ 

2.  The  strategy  of  the  regular  establishment  was  described  as 
early  as  19^^ 

defensive  in  nature  and  involves  the  conduct  of  a  delaying  action 
against  external  aggression  of  sufficient  duration  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  to  hold  as  much  ground  as  possible,  and  retain  the  key 
strategic  entity,  the  Saigon  Complex,  in  order  to  permit  the 
■  arrival  of  the  foreign  military  assistance  which  v:ill  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  her  territorial  integrity  and  national  sovereignty 
....This  defensive  strategy  must  not  only  include  consideration 
of  the  enemy., threat  in  the  form  of  overt  military  aggression  from 
outside  her  borders  but  also  from  separate  or  concurrent  extensive 
guerrilla  and  clandestine  activities  conducted  by  indigenous  dis¬ 
sident  groups  or  foreign  military  and  political  cadres  already 
present  or  infiltrated  into  the  country.  116/ 

The  latter  threat  was  countered  by  the  territorial  regiments  in  19^6}  these 
regiments  vrere  abolished  in  1959)  with  thd-advent  of  the  7  standard  division 

force.  Thus  on  the  strategic  level  the  regular  forces  came  to  reflect  the 
strategy  evolved  by  the  U.S.  in  Korea  and  elsewhere. 

3.  On  the  tactical  level  the  Vietnamese  forces  also  came  to  re¬ 
flect  standard  U.S.  doctrine — with  one  possible  exception,  that  of  "paci¬ 
fication." 

Thus  the  tactical  doctrine  which  will  probably  emerge  from  the 
present  /l95,^  reorganization  and  training  period  vrill  most  likely 


reflect  past,  i-elativcly  smll-unit,  infantry-type  operations  under 
•  the  French;  the  inherently  mobile  infantry  nature  of  the  present 
forces  influenced  by  increased  firepovrer;  a  capability  for  coor¬ 
dinated  operations  up  to  division  and  eventually  corps  level;  and 
increased  service  and  logistical  support  for  the  essentially 
infantry- tjTpe  forces.  Mobility  and  increased  infantry  firepower 
will  dictate  the  utilization  of  essentially  infantry  tactics.... 

The  WA  j^ill7  adopt  a  highly  mobile  tactical  doctrine  character¬ 
ized  by  extensive  movement  and  maneuvering  of  the  main  body  with 
extensive  mining  and  ambuscades,  ll'j  / 

The  preponderant  evidence  gleaned  from  ARW  experience  against  the  Viet  Cong 
supports  the  hypothesis  that  ARVli  tactics,  influenced  by  the  factors  listed 
above,  rapidly  evolved  toward  relatively  large-scale  operations,  heavily 
reliant  on  increased  prepower  including  artillery  and  air  support,  and  away 
from  ”rc3.atively  small-unit,  inffjntry-tj'pe  operations,"  again  reflecting 
U.S.  practice,  if  not  U.S.  doctrine,  in  countering  large-scale  aggression. 

The  concept  and  tactics  of  the  pacification  mission,  unlike  those 
of  countering  aggression,  required  particular  concentration  on  specialized 
methods  of ’dealing  with  the  local  populace  as  v:cll  as  countering  insurgents, 
llius  the  Saigon  Military  Mission  reported  that  as  a  result  of  its  teaching 
efforts,  - 


Troops  were  courteous,  they  had  constructed  a  school  and  were 
holding  classes  for  both  children  and  adults  with  Army  volunteers 
as  teachers,  they  had  helped  rebuild  the  r.arketplace  and  church, 
they  carried  out  active  patrolling,  and  they  had  placed  locked 
boxes  to  receive  information  and  suggestions  from  the  p>op'alation. 
People  responded  to  the  treatment.  In  a  few  days  they  started 
beli:ig  friendly  with  the  troops  (something  usually  reserved  for 
Commimist  troops  in  Aslan  countries)  and,  after  a  Viet  Minh 
hand-grenade  attack  on  the  marketplace,  information  about  names 
and  locations  of  the  Viet  Minh  cadres  started  to  flow  to  the 
Army  from  the  people.  116/ 

In  spite  of  this  apparent  good  start,  IL^.G  Country  Statements  from  1955  "to 
1959  silent  on  the  subject  of  training  for  pacification,  although 
National  Security  Action,  as  pacification  v;as  then  celled,  was  actually 
underway.  This  is  a  reasonably  good  indication  of  how  important  this  set  of 
concepts  and  tactics  was  regarded  by  MAAG  officers.  119'/  1°  fact,  quite 

the  opposite  was  the  case:  MAAG  reports  constantly  complained  of  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  the  Vietnamese  Army  from  \mit  training  to  pacification,  without 
suggesting  that  specialized  training  in  the  tactics  of  this  mission  might 
be  useful.  The  clear  inference  is  that  the  orthodoxy  of  U.S.  tactical 

doctrine  prevailed.  _  ^ 

k.  The  organization  of  the  defense  establishment  in  general  re¬ 
flected  the  U.S.  practices  insofar  as  it  was  feasible  to  persuade  the  Diem 


government  to  adopt  them.  1£C/  Available  evidence  indicates  that  the  standard 
ARVN  division  of  1959  was  patterned  after  the  1956  U.S.  Army  division-- 
reduced  in  scale,  and  yithout  organic  armor,  aviation,  and  band. 

Each  ARVN  standard  division  had  10,450  men  organized  in  three 
regiments,  each  of  vhich  vas  capable  of  independent  action  and  could  be  '  . 

broken  into  company-size  task  forces.  Each  division  had  two  artillery 
battalions  equipped  with  tov:ed  105  howitzers  and  4.2"  mortars,  one 
engineer  battalion,  and  technical  £md  logistics  support  companies.  The 
seven  divisions  were  formed  into  two  Corps.  There  were  also  four  arror 
battalions,  one  airborne  brigade,  one  marine  group,  one  air  force  fighter- 
bomber  squadron,  two  C-47  transport  squadrons,  two  light  aircraft  observa¬ 
tion  squadrons,  and  one  squadron  of  helicopters.  12^/ 

In  1964  Lieutenant  General  Samuel  T.  Williams  (Chief  HAAG 
Vietnam  1955"6o)  during  the  course  of  ein  interview  v.'as  asked  whether  I4AAG 
had  created  the  Vietnamese  Division  in  the  image  of  the  American  Division. 

His  vehement  denial  included  the  statement  that  "Actually,  there  vas  little 
similarity  between  the  South  Vietnsmese  division  in  existence  then 
or  now  ?.2z/  Hovrever,  an  examination  of  the  following  table  and 

figures  indicates  that  there  were  more  similarities  than  differences  in  the 
overall  structure  of  the  tw'o  organizations.  All  of  the  technical  services 
were  to  be  found  in  the  1959  ARM?  Division,  although  at  somewhat  redufced 
strength  in  some  cases.  Division  artillery  vas  50  percent  heavier  in  the 
U.S.  Division  and  vas  concentrated  in  IO5  m  howitzer  battalions  with  some 
155  mm,  8-inch  and  7^3  mm  weapons.  The  ARVE  Division  had  a  4.2-inch 
mortar  battalion  in  addition  to  the  IO5  mm  battalion.  Maneuver  units^ 
the  regiments  of  the  U.S.  and  ARVH  Division,  were  about  equal  in  strength. 

Both  regiments  contained  a  mortar  company.  There  were  more  regiments  in 
the  U.S.  Division  (5)  as  opposed  to  ARVK’s  and  the  U.S.  regiments  were 
divided  into  rifle  companies  (4  per  regiment).  In  the  ARV/J  Division  there 
was  an  intermediate  battalion  echelon.  In  this  respect  the  1959  ARVH 
Division  more  closely  resembled  the  7-llR  Regiment  of  the  U.S.  Army  7R 
Division  (1955)*  This  regiment  type  v:as  heaviex’  than  both  the  RCCID  7-llT 
Infantry  Regiment  and  the  ARVIJ  1959  Regiment  and  vas  evidently  capable  of 
more  sustained  operations,  since  it  had  organic  support  vinits  attached  to 
it  including  a  company  of  tanks.  A  similar  regiment  (7-ilR)  without  the 
technical  support  units  vas  supposed  to  provide  the  division  with  the  flex¬ 
ibility  to  conduct  operation  v;ith  task  forces  of  any  size,  a  stated  goal 
of  the  authors  of  the  ARVN  Divisional  reorganization.  12$^/  Thus,  while  the 
mirror  image  accusation  is  not  entirely  cori'ect,  neither  is  the  denial  that 
there  were  no  similarities  between  the  U.S.  and  ARVIJ  Division.  The  evi¬ 
dence  available  suggests  that  clearly  the  blueprint  for  the  1959  ARVH 
Division  reorganization  vas  to  be  found  in  the  TOE’s  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

5.  Manpower  policies  in  Vietnam  in  the  late  1950’ s  resulted  Ih 
allocation  of  the  best  personnel  to  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces. 
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COMPARISON. OF  U.S.  7.T  ROCID  INFANTRY  DIVISION  (1956)  AND 
ARVN  STANDARD  DIVISION  (1959)  (U) 
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U.S.  Infantry  Division’-TOE  7T  ROC  ID, (20  December  1956) 


ARVN  Reorganized, .Infantry  Diyision,  1959; 
^standard  ARVN  division ) 


Rational  direction  of  manpo^^er  vas  not  proposed  by  American 
advisors  and  would  have  lain  beyond  the  capacity  for  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  RYK  Government;  all  young  professional  gra.duatos 
were  enlisted  into  the  array,  which  then  controlled  most  of  the 
manpower  to  do  the  jobs  and  had  to  be  allowed  to  make  good  the 
civilian  shortcomings  engendered  by  conscription.  12/// 

This  insatiable  requireraent  for  the  "best"  men  to  build  up  the  officer  corps 
was  in  part  a  reflection  of  the  reg.iiir^'mehts  of  the  South  Vietnamese  social 
structure;  in  any  event,  it  was  much  closer  to  the  conventional  U.S.  view  of 
an  officer  corps  than  to  the  view  of  Ko  Chi  Minh  and  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  and 
reflected  the  view  that  well-schooled  men  are  required  to  manage  complex 
modern  armies . 

6.  The  equipment  provided  the  Vietnamese  regular  forces  was  more 
suited  to  countering  aggression  from  the  North  than  to  preserving  internal 
security  in  the  South.  Vrhile  ARVK  were  not  equipped  as  heavily  as  those 
of  the  U.S. --they  had  no  tracked  vehicles  (taniis  or  personnel  carriers), 
fewer  trucks,  and  generally  lighter  weapons--727  trucks,  660  trailers-- 

to  make  them  mechani-ed  and  road -bound.  Armor  v;as  provided,  but  was  not 
organic  to  the  standard  division. 

...U.S.  military  aid  was  programmed  in  more  or  less  the  same 
fashion  as  for  countries  like  Turkey  and  Korea,  where  guer-  ' 
rillas  were  not  a  threat.  The  Vietnamese  armed  forces  not  .  , 

<  only  v;ere  equipped  with  tanks,  planes,  artillery  and  similar 

hard’./are  tJiat  was  relatively  little  value  against  guerri;i.llas 
as  the  French  had  discovered  so  painfully  and  the  Pentagon 
apparently  had  not  noticed.  They  were  also  trained  to  depend 
on  that  kind  of  big  bang  support  in  battle,  reducing  both 
their  caj^bility  and  their  psychological  willingness  to  get 
out  and  fight  the  guerrillas  the  only  way  that  v/orks:  with 
rifles,  close  in.  1267 

•  »  • 

7.  That  the  training  of  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  was  conducted 

along  U.S.  lines  has  been  docvimented  above.  Eetvreen  1950  and  1959i 

(1)  3^296  Vietnamese  military  personnel  had  received  training 
in  military  facilities  in  the  United  States,  v;hile  JkJ  had 
been  trained  in  other  Free  World  military  schools.  12'£/ 

(2)  Training  films,  manuals  and  lesson  plans  were  those 
used  by  the  U.S.  military  adapted  to  Vietnamese  culture  and 
environment.  12?.' 

(3)  5he  U.S.  was  particularly  proud  of  its  accomplishments  in 
the  training  of  arraed  forces  in  Korea,  where  a  large  conven¬ 
tionally  organized  force  had  proven  itself  in  the  combat 
recently  experienced  there,  bif/ 


These  feictors,  theh — the  dual  mission,  strategy,  tactics, 
Organization,  manpower  policy,  equipment,  and  training--all  directly  contri 
bated  to  the  formation  .of  a  Vietnamese  military  establishment,  and  in  parti 
.'GUlar  to  an  ARVN,  that  in  i960  bore  overall  resemblance  to  the  U.S. 

.  military  establishment  and  particularly  close  resemblance  to  the  U.S.  Army. 
Itofortxonately,  events  since  196O  have  demonstrated  that  the  ARVN  was  not 
yell-suited  to  countering  the  intemal  security  threat;  its  efficacy  ' 

■  ii’AgSlnst  overt  aggression  still  remains  to  be  tested. 
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ORIGINS. OF  TiiE  IHSURGE-^CY 

1954  -  1960. 


Foreword 


This  portion  of  the  study  prohes  the  causes  of  the  conflict 
in  Vietnem  in  which  the  United  States  became  ever  more  directly 
and  deeply  involved.  Four  monographs  discuss,  successively,  the 
v/aning  of  the  peace  established  at  Geneva  in  1954,  the  extent  to 
which  the  war  was  an  internal  revolt  against  the  government  in 
South  Vietnam,  the  role  of  Forth  Vietnam  in  fomenting  the  insur¬ 
gency,  and  the  U.S.  response  through  the  Eisenho^rer  Administra¬ 
tion,  1954-19oO'.  The  summary  paper  presents  the  salient  points 
in  all  four.  At  the  front  of  each,  at  the  tab,  there  is  a  table 
of  contents  and  outline;  footnotes  are  at  the  rear  of  each  mono¬ 
graph. 
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1954  -  19-60 


ORIGINS  OF  THS  HJSUT^GSriCY  TO  SOUTH  ViniKfiM,  193^-1960 


SUI-I-iARY 


Frcm  the  perspective  of  the  United  States,  the  origins  of  the 
insurgency  in  South  Vietnam  raise  four  principal  questions: 

1.  Was  the  breakdown  of  the  peace  of  195^  the  fault 
of  the  U.S.,  or  of  the  ambiguities  and  loopholes  of  the 
Geneva  Accords? 

2.  Was  the  insiirgency  in  essence  an  indigenous 
rebellion  against  Ngo  Dinh  Diem’s  oppressive  govern¬ 
ment,  transformed  by  the  intervention  of  first  the 
U.S.,  and  then  the  DRV? 

3.  Or  was  it,  rather,  instigated,  controlled,  and 
supported  from  its  inception  by  Hanoi? 

When  did  the  U.S.  become  av/are  of  the  Viet  Ceng 
threat  to  South  Vietnam’s  internal  secui'ity,  and  did  it 
attempt  to  counter  it  with  ius  aid? 

The  analysis  V7hich  follov/s  rests  on  study  of  three  corpora  of 
evidence: 


(a)  Intelligence  reports  and  analyses,  including  the  most 
carefully  guarded  finished  intelligence,  and  pertinent  National  Intel¬ 
ligence  Estimates. 

(b)  Unfinished  goverrmental  intelligence,  fie3-d  reports,  and 
memoranda  such  as  interrogations  of  prisoners  and  translated  captured 
documents,  as  v;ell  as  contract  studies  based  on  similar  evidence. 

(c)  Open  sources,  including  the  works  of  former  U.S.  officials, 
Vietnam  correspondents,  and  the  like. 

The  U.S.  has  attoapted  to  acplify  (c)  by  publishing  White  Papers  in 
1961  and  1965^  in  v;hich  substantial  citations  V7ere  made  from  (b)  and 
interpretations  offered  consistent  with  (a).  This  study  has  benefited 
from  further  effort  during  I96T  and  early  1963  to  identify  in  (b) 
evidence  which  could  be  publicly  released.  But,  based  on  the  BUiv^ey 
of  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  reported  on  belov7,  the  U.S.  can  now  present  no 
conclusive  answers  to  the  questions  advanced  above. 
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Tentative  answers  are  possible,  and  fona  a  continum:  By  1956, 
peace  in  Vietnam  was  plainly  less  dependent  upon  the  Geneva  Settlenent 
than  upon  power  relationships  in  Southeast  Asia  —  principally  upon  the 
role  the  U.S.  elected  to  play  in  unfolding  events.  In  1957  1958, 

a  structured  rebellion  against  the  goverrinent  of  Kgo  Dinh  Diem  began. 
While  the  North  Vietnamese  played  an  ill-defined  part,  most  of  those 
who  took  up  arms  were  South  Vietnamese,  and  the  causes  for  which  they 
foughc  were  by  no  means  contrived  in  North  Vietnam.  In  1959  and  I960, 
Hanoi's  involvement  in  the  developing  strife  became  evident.  Not  until 
i960,  however,  did  the  U.S.  perceive  that  Diem  was  in  serious  danger 
of  being  overthrown  and  devise  a  Coimterinsurgency.  Plan. 

It  can  be  established  that  there  was  endemic  insurgency  in  South 
Vietnam  throughout  the  period  195^"1960.  It  can  also  be  established  — 
but  less  surely  —  that  the  Diem  regime  alienated  itself  from  one  after 
another  of  those  elements  within  Vietnam  which  might  have  offered  it 
political  support,  and  was  grievously  at  fault  in  its  rural  programs. 

That  these  conditions  engendered  animosity  toward  the  GVN  seems  almost 
certain,  and  they  could  have  underv/ritten  a  major  resistance  movement 
even  without  North  Vietnamese  help. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  North  Vietnamese  communists  operated  some 
■form  of  subordinate  apparatus  in  the  South  in  the  years  195^-1960. 
Nonetheless,  the  Viet  Minh  "stay-behinds"  were  not  directed  originally 
to  structure  an  insurgency,  and  there  is  no  coherent  picture  of  the 
extent  or  effectiveness  of  communist  activities  in  the  period  1956-1959* 
From  all  indications,  this  was  a  period  of  reorganization  and  recruiting 
by  the  communist  party.  No  direct  lin}:s  have  been  established  betv.'een 
Hanoi  and  pc-rpetrators  of  rural  violence.  Statements  have  teen  found 
in  captured  party  histories  that  the  coinminists  plotted  and  controlled 
the  entire  insurgency,  but  these  are  difficult  to  take  a;,  face  value. 
Bernard  Fall  ingeniously  correlated  DRV  complaints  to  the  ICC  of 
incidents  in  South  Vietnam  in  1957  with  GVI'I  reports  of  the  same  incidents 
and  found  Hanoi  suspiciously  v/ell  informed.  He  also  perceived  a  pattern 
in  the  terrorism  of  1957-1959^  deducing  that  a  broad,  centrally  directed 
strategy  v;as  being  implemented.  However,  there  is  little  other  corroboru' 
tive  evidence  that  Hanoi  instigated  the  incidents,  much  less  orchestrated 
them. 


Three  interpretations  of  the  available  evidence  are  possible: 

Option  A  —  That  the  DRV  intervened  in  the  South  in  reaction 
to  U.S.  escalation,  particularly  that  of  President  Kennedy  in  early 
1961.  Those  who  advance  this  argment  rest  their  case  principally  on 
open  sources  to  establish  the  reprehensible  ch-aracter  of  the  Diem  regime, 
examples  of  forceful  resistance  to  Diem  independent  of  Hanoi,  and  upon 
the  formation  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  (NLF)  alleged  to  have 
come  into  being  in  South  Vietnam  in  early  i960.  These  also  rely  heavily 
upon  DRV  official  statements  of  196O-I96I  indicating  that  the  DRV  only 
then  proposed  to  support  the  NIF. 
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Option  B  —  The  DRV  nanipulated  the  entire  war.  This  is  the 
official  U.S.  position,  and  can  be  supported.  Nonetheless,  the  case 
is  not  wholly  compelling,  especially  for  the  years  1955-1959* 

Option  C  —  The  DRV  seized  an  opportunity  to  enter  an  ongoing 
internal  war  in  1959  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  U.S.  escalation. 

This  interpretation  is  more  tenable  than  the  previous;  still,  much  of 
the  evidence  is  circumstantial. 

The  judgment  offered  here  is  that  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between 
Option  B  and  C.  That  is,  there  was  some  form  of  DRV  apparatus  functioning 
in  the  South  throiighout  the  years,  but  it  can  only  be  inferred  that  this 
apparatus  originated  and  controlled  the  insurgency  which  by  1959  posed 
a  serious  challenge  to  the  Diem  government.  Moreover,  up  until  1958, 
neither  the  DRV  domestic  situation  nor  its  international  support  was 
conducive  to  foreign  adventure;  by  1959^  its  prospects  were  bright  in 
both  respects,  and  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  its  moving  force¬ 
fully  abroad  thereafter.  Given  the  paucity  of  evidence  now,  well  after 
the  events,  U.S.  intelligence  served  policy  makers  of  the  day  surprisingly 
well  in  warning  of  the  developments  described  belov/: 

Failure  of  the  Geneva  Settlement  (Tab  l) 

The  Geneva  Settlement  of  195^  was  inherently  flav;ed  as  a  durable 
peaCS  for  Indochina,  since  it  depended  upon  France,  and  since  bc-th 
the  U.S.  and  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  excepted  themselves..  The 
common  ground  from  v:hich  the  nations  negotiated  at  the  Geneva  Conference 
was  a  mutual  desire  to  halt  the  hostilities  betvreen  France  and  the  Viet 
Minh,  and  to  prevent  any  widening  of  the  war.  To  achieve  concord,  they 
had  to  override  objections  of  the  Saigon  government,  countenance  the 
disassociation  of  the  U.S.  from  the  Settlement,  and  accept  France  as 
one  executor.  Even  so,  Geneva  might  have  wrought  an  enduring  peace  for 
Vietnam  ^  France  had  remained  as  a  major  pov/er  in  Indochina,  ^  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem  had  cooperated  with  the  terms  of  the  Settlement,  i^  the  U.S. 
had  abstained  fran  further  influencing  the  outcome.  No  one  of  these 
conditions  was  likely,  given  France's  travail  in  Algeria,  Diem's 
implacable  anti- communism,  and  the  U.S.'  determination  to  block  further 
expansion  of  the  DRV  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Therefore,  the  tragedy  staged:  partition  of  Vietnam,  the  sole 
negotiable  basis  found  at  Geneva  for  military  disengagement,  became  the 
prime  casus  belli.  To  assuage  those  parties  to  Geneva  who  were  reluctant 
to  condone  the  handing  over  of  territory  and  people  to  a  communist  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  reassure  the  Viet  Minh  that  their  southern  followers  could 
be  preserved  ^  bloc,  the  Accords  provided  for  regrouping  forces  to 
North  and  South  Vietnam  and  for  Vietnamese  freely  electing  residence  in 
either  the  North  or  the  South;  the  transmigrations  severely  disrupted 
the  polity  of  Vietnam,  heated  the  controversy  over  reunification,,  and 
made  it  possible  for  North  Vietnam  to  contemplate  subversive  aggression. 
The  arms  control  provisions  of  the  Settlement  of  195^^  mollified  parties 
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of  both  sides  v:ho  were  fearful  that  the  armistice  woiold  be  used  to  conceal 
construction  of  military  bases  or  other  preparations  for  aggression;  but 
these  provisions  depended  on  a  credible  international  supervision  which 
never  materialized.  Partition  and  regroupment  pitted  Tiorth  against  South 
Vietnam,  and  arms  control  failed  patently  and  soon.  Geneva  traded  on 
long-run  risks  to  achieve  short-run  disengagement.  France  withdrew 
from  Vietnam,  leaving  the  Accords  in  the  hands  of  Saigon.  Lasting  peace 
came  betvjeen  France  and  the  Viet  Minh,  but  the  deeper  struggle  for  an 
independent,  united  Vietnam  remained,  its  international  implications 
more  grave,  its  dangers  heightened. 

The  Southeast  Asia  policy  of  the  U.S.  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  was  conservative,  focused  on  organizing  collective 
defense  against  further  inroads  of  communism,  not  on  altering  status  quo. 
Status  quo  was  the  tv/o  Vietnams  set  up  at  Geneva,  facing  each  other  across 
a  demilitarized  zone.  Hanoi,  more  than  other  powers,  had  gambled:  hedged 
by  the  remaining  Viet  Minh,  it  v/aited  for  either  Geneva's  general  elections 
or  the  voracious  political  forces  in  the  South  to  topple  the  Saigon 
government.  In  South  Vietnam,  Diem  had  begun  his  attempt  to  gain  control 
over  his  people,  constantly  decried  DRV  subversion  and  handling  of  would-he 
migrants  as  violations  of  the  Geneva  Accords,  and  pursued  an  international 
and  domestic  policy  of  anti-communism.  Both  Vietnams  took  the  view  that 
partition  v;as,  as  the  Conference  Final  Declaration  stated,  only  temporaiy. 
But  statements  could  not  gainsay  the  practical  import  of  the  Accords. 

The  separation  of  Vietnam  at  the  17th  parallel  facilitated  military 
disengagement,  but  by  establishing  the  principle  that  tv;o  regimes  were 
separately  responsible  for  "civil  administration"  each  in  distinct  zones; 
by  providing  for  the  regroupment  of  military  forces  to  the  two  zones, 
and  for  the  movement  of  civilians  to  the  zone  of  their  choice;  and  by 
postponing  national  elections  for  at  least  tv.'o  years,  permitting  the 
regines  in  Hanoi  and  Saigon  to  consolidate  power,  the  Geneva  conferees 
in  fact  fostered  tv;o  governments  under  inimical  political  i.'hilosophies, 
foreign  policies,  and  socio-economic  systems.  ; 

The  Geneva  pov/ers  were  imprecise  —  probably  deliberately  indefinite 
—  concerning  vrho  was  to  carry  out  the  election  provisions.  France, 
which  was  charged  with  civil  administration  in  the  "regrouping  zone"  of 
South  Vietnam,  had  granted  the  State  of  Vietnam  its  independence  in  June 
195^,  six  weeks  before  the  Accords  were  drawn  up.  Throughout  195^  and 
the  first  half  of  1955^  France  fiirther  divested  itself  of  authority  in 
South  Vietnam:  police,  local  government,  and  then  the  Army  of  Vietnam  were 
freed  of  French  control,  and  turned  over  to  the  Saigon  government.  Con¬ 
currently,  the  U.S.  began  to  channel  aid  directly  to  South  Vietnam,  rather 
than  through  France.  The  convolution  of  French  policy  then  thrust  upon  * 
the  U.S.  a  choice  between  supporting  Diem  or  the  French  presence  in 
Indochina.  The  U.S.  opted  for  Diem.  By  the  time  the  deadlines  for 
election  consultations  fell  due  in  July  1955^  South  Vietnam  was  sovereign 
de  facto  as  well  as  ^  jure,  waxing  strong  v;ith  U.S.  aid,  and  France  was 
no  longer  in  a  position  to  exert  strong  influence  on  Diem’s  policy  or 
actions. 
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As  early  as  January  1955^  President  Diem  was  stating  publicly  that 
he  was  unlikely  to  proceed  with  the  Geneva  elections: 

"Southern  Viet-Mam,  since  it  protested  the  Geneva  Agree¬ 
ment  when  it  was  made,  does  not  consider  itselT  a  party  to 
that  Agreement,  nor  bound  by  it. 

"in  any  event,  the  clauses  providing  for  the  195^  elections 
are  extremely  vague.  But  at  one  point  they  are  clear  —  in 
stipulating  that  the  elections  are  to  be  free.  Everything  will 
now  depend  on  how  free  elections  are  defined.  The  President 
said  he  v/ould  wait  to  see  whether  the  conditions  of  freedom 
would  exist  in  North  Viet-Nam  at  the  time  scheduled  for  the 
elections.  He  asked  what  would  be  the  good  of  an  impartial 
counting  of  votes  if  the  voting  has  been  preceded  in  North 
Viet-Nam  by  a  campaign  of  ruthless  propaganda  and  terrorism 
on  the  part  of  a  police  state."  * ** *** 

As  the  deadline  for  consultations  approached  (20  July  1955)^  Diem  was 
Increasingly  explicit  that  he  did  not  consider  free  elections  possible 
in  North  Vietnam,  and  had  no  intention  of  consulting  with  the  DRV  con¬ 
cerning  them.  The  U.S.  did  not  —  as  is  often  alleged  —  connive  with 
Diem  to  ignore  the  elections.  U.S.  State  Department  records  indicate  that 
Diem's  refusal  to  be  boimd  by  the  Geneva  Accords  and  his  cpj-osition  to 
pre-election  consultations  were  at  his  own  initiative.  However,  the  U.S., 
which  had  expected  elections  to  b'  held,  and  up  until  May  1955  had  fully 
supported  them,  shifted  its  position  in  the  face  of  Diem’s  opposition, 
and  of  the  evidence  then  accumulated  about  the  oppressive  nature  of  the 
regime  in  North  Vietnam.  "In  essence,"  a  State  Department  historical 
study  found,  "our  position  vrouJLd  be  that  the  whole  subject  of  consulta¬ 
tions  and  elections  in  Viet-Nam  should  be  left  up  to  z'r.e  Vietnamese  them¬ 
selves  and  not  dictated  by  external  arrangements  which  cne  of  the  parties 
never  accepted  and  still  rejects."  x-*  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  explained 
publicly  that: 

"Neither  the  United  States  Government  nor  the  Government 
of  Viet-Nam  is,  of  course,  a  party  to  the  Geneva  einistice 
agreements.  We  did  not  sign  them,  and  the  Government  of  Viet- 
Nam  did  not  sign  them  and,  indeed,  protested  against  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  believes,  broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  in  the  unification  of  countries  which  have  a  historic 
unity,  where  the  people  are  akin.  We  also  believe  that,  if 
there  are  conditions  of  really  free  elections,  there  is  no  serious 
risk  that  the  Communists  would  win.  ..." 


*  Intervie'w  with  Max  Lerner,  transcript  in  OSD  files,  dated  2h  Jan  55* 
Of.,  "Vietnam  Demands  a  Time  Extension,"  New  York  Times,  23  Jan  55* 

**  U.S.  Department  of  State,  "The  Shii't  in  the  United  States  Position 
To\.'ard  Vietnamese  Elections  Under  the  Geneva  Accords"  (RM-765), 

1  Sep  65. 

***  Press  Conference,  28  June  55* 
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Thus,  backed  by  the  U.S.,  Diem  obdurately  refused  to  open  talks  with  the 
Hanoi  government.  He  continued  to  maintain  that  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  had  not  signed  the  Geneva  Agreements  and  thus  was  not  bound  by 
than. 


"Our  policy  is  a  policy  for  peace.  But  nothing  will  lead 
us  astray  of  our  goal,  the  uni;.y  of  our  country,  a  unity  in 
freedom  and  not  in  slavery.  Serving  the  cause  of  our  nation, 
more  than  ever  we  will  struggle  for  the  reunification  of  our 
homeland . 

"We  do  not  reject  the  principle  of  free  elections  as 
peaceful  and  democratic  means  to  achieve  that  unity.  However, 
if  elections  constitute  one  of  the  bases  of  true  democracy,  they 
v/ill  be  meaningful  only  on  the  condition  that  they  be  absolutely 
free. 

"Now,  faced  with  a  regime  of  oppression  as  practic-ed  by  the 
Viet  Minh,  we  remain  skeptical  concerning  the  possibility  of 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  free  elections  in  the  North."  * 

On  1  June  195^,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs, 
Walter  Robertson,  stated: 

"President  Diem  and  the  Government  of  Free  Viet-ilam 
reaffirmed  on  April  6  of  this  year  and  on  other  occasions 
their  desire  to  seek  the  revinification  of  Viet-Nam  by  peace¬ 
ful  means.  In  this  goal,  we  support  them  fully.  We  hope 
and  pray  that  the  partition  of  Viet-Nara,  imposed  against  the 
will  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  v/ill  speedily  come  to  an  end. 

For  our  part  we  believe  in  free  elections,  and  we  support 
President  Diem  fully  in  his  position  that  if  elections  are 
to  be  held,  there  first  must  be  conditions  which  preclude 
Intimidation  or  coercion  of  the  electorate.  Unless  such 
conditions  exist  there  can  be  no  free  choice."  ** 

President  Eisenhov/er  is  widely  quoted  to  the  effect  that  in  195^ 
as  many  as  805S  of  the  Vietnamese  people  would  have  voted  for  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  as  the  popular  hero  of  their  liberation,  in  an  election  against 
Bao  Dai.  In  October  1955^  Diem  ran  against  Bao  Dai  in  a  referendum 
and  won  —  by  a  dubiously  overwhelming  vote,  but  he  plainly  won 
nevertheless.  It  is  almost  certain  that  by  195^  the  proportion  which 
might  have  voted  for  Ho  --  in  a  free  election  against  Diem  --  would  have 
been  much  smaller  than  8050.  Diem's  success  in  the  South  had  been  far 
greater  than  anyone  could  have  foreseen,  while  the  North  Vietnamese 
regime  had  been  suffering  from  food  scarcity,  and  low  public  morale 


*  Radio  Broadcast  by  Premier  Diem,  I6  July  1955* 

**  American  Friends  of  Vietnam,  America's  Stake  in  Vietnam  (New  York: 
Carnegie  Press,  1956),  15  ff ♦ 
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stemming  frcm  inept  imitation  of  Chinese  Communism  —  including  a  harsh 
agrarian  program  that  reportedly  led  to  the  killing  of  over  50^000 
smeill-scale  "landlords.”  The  North  Vietnamese  themselves  fiornished 
damning  descriptions  of  conditions  within  the  DRV  in  1955  and  1956. 

Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  in  a  public  statement  to  his  communist  party  colleagues, 
admitted  in  autvimn,  1956,  that: 

"We  made  too  many  deviations  and  executed  too  many  honest 
people.  VJe  attacked  on  too  large  a  front  and,  seeing  enemies 
everywhere,  resorted  to  terror,  which  became  far  too  widespread. 

.  .  .  ^-Jhilst  carrying  out  our  land  reform  program  we  failed  to 
respect  the  principles  of  freedcxn  of  faith  and  worship  in  many 
areas.  .  .  in  regions  inhabited  by  minority  tribes  we  have 
attacked  tribal  chiefs  too  strongly,  thus  injuring,  instead  of 
respecting,  local  customs  and  manners ....  V/hen  reorganizing  the 
party,  we  paid  too  much  importance  to  the  notion  of  social  class 
instead  of  adhering  firmly  to  political  qualifications  alone. 

Instead  of  recognizing  education  to  be  the  first  essential,  we 
resorted  exclusively  to  organizational  measures  such  as  dis¬ 
ciplinary  punishments,  expulsion  from  the  party,  executions, 
dissolution  of  party  branches  and  calls.  Worse  still,  torture  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  normal  practice  during  party  reorganization."  * 

That  circumstances  in  North  Vietnam  v.'ere  serious  enough  to  warrant 
Giap's  confiteor  was  proved  by  insurrection  among  Catholic  peasants  in 
November  1956,  v;ithin  two  vroeks  of  his  speech,  in  which  thousands  more 
lives  v;ere  lost.  But  the  uprisings,  though  then  and  since  used  to 
validate  the  U.S. -backed  G\n'I  stand,  were  not  foreseen  in  1955  or  1956; 
the  basis  for  the  policy  of  both  nations  in  rejecting  the  Geneva  elections 
was,  rather,  convictions  that  Hanoi  would  not  permit  "free  general  elec¬ 
tions  by  secret  ballot,"  and  that  the  ICC  would  be  irapotert  in  supervising 
the  elections  in  any  case. 

The  deadlines  for  the  consultations  in  July  1955;  and  the  date  set 
for  elections  in  July  1956,  passed  without  international  action.  The 
DRV  repeatedly  tried  to  engage  the  Geneva  machinery,  forwarding  messages 
to  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  in  July  1955,  May  and  June  1956, 

March  1958,  July  1959;  and  July  I960,  proposing  consultations  to 
negotiate  "free  general  elections  by  secret  ballot,"  and  to  liberalize 
North-South  relations  in  general.  Each  time  the  GVN  replied  with  dis¬ 
dain,  or  with  silence.  The  17th  parallel,  with  its  demilitarized  zone 
on  either  side,  became  ^  facto  an  international  boundary,  and  —  since 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem*s  rigid  refusal  to  traffic  V7ith  the  North  excluded  all 
economic  exchanges  and  even  an  interstate  postal  agreement'—  one  of 
the  most  restricted  boundaries  in  the  v7orld.  The  DRV  appealed  to  the 
UK  and  the  USSR  as  co-chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference  to  no  avail. 

In  January  1956,  on  DRV  urging.  Communist  China  requested  another 


*  General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  spealiing  to  the  10th  Congress  of  the  Lao 
Dong  Party  Central  Committee,  October  1956. 
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Geneva  Conference  to  deal  with  the  situation.  But  the  Geneva  Co- 
Chairraen,  the  USSR  and  the  UK,  responded  only  by  extending  the  functions 
of  the  International  Control  Cc!.er.ission  beyond  its  195^  expiration  date. 

By  early  1957,  partitioned  Vietnam  was  a  generally  accepted  modus  vivendi 
throughout  the  international  community.  For  instance,  in  January  1957^' 
the  Soviet  Union  proposed  the"  admission  of  both  the  GVII  and  the  DRV  to 
the  United  Nations,  the  USSR  delegate  to  the  Security  Council  declaring 
that  "in  Vietnam  two  separate  States  existed,  which  differed  fron  one 
another  in  political  and  economic  structure.  ..."  Thus,  reunification 
throiigh  elections  became  as  remote  a  prospect  in  Vietnam  as  in  Korea  or 
Germany.  If  the  political  mechanism  for  reunifying  Vietnam  in  1956 
proved  impractical,  the  blame  lies  at  least  in  part  with  the  Geneva  con¬ 
ferees  themselves,  who  postulated  an  ideal  political  settlement  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  physical  and  psychological  dismemberment  of  Vietnam 
they  themselves  undertook  in  July  195^* 

But  partition  was  not,  as  the  examples  of  Korea  and  Germany  demon¬ 
strate,  necessarily  tantamount  to  renewed  hostilities.  The  difference 
was  that  in  Korea  and  Germany  international  forces  guarded  the  boundaries. 

In  Vietnam,  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  E>:p  edit  ionary  Corps  prior  to 
the  date  set  for  elections  in  1956  left  South  Vietnam  defenseless  except 
for  such  forces  as  it  could  train  end  equip  with  U.S.  assistance.  The 
vague  extending  of  the  SEATO  aegis  over  Vietnam  did  not  exert  the  same 
stabilizing  influence  as  did  NATO’s  Central  Amy  Group  in  Germany,  or  the 
United  Nations  Ccmraand  in  Korea.  Moreover,  neither  East  Germany  nor 
North  Korea  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  politico-military  substructure 
within  the  object  of  its  irredentism,  as  the  Viet  Minh  residue  provided 
North  Vietnam.  The  absence  of  deterrent  force  in  South  Vietnam  invited 
forceful  reunification;  the  southern  Viet  Minh  regroupees  in  the  North  . 
and  their  comrades  in  the  South  made  it  possible. 

Pursuant  to  the  "regroupment"  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Accords, 
some  190,000  troops  of  the  French  E>:peditionary  Corps,  and  900,000 
civilians  moved  from  North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam;  more  than  100,000 
Viet  Minh  soldiers  and  civilians  moved  from  South  to  North.  Both  nations 
thereby  acquired  minorities  with  vital  interests  in  the  outcome  of  the 
Geneva  Settlement.  In  both  nations,  the  regroupees  exerted  an  influence 
over  subsequent  events  well  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

In  North  Vietnam,  the  DRV  treated  the  southern  regroupees  from 
the  outset  as  strategic  assets  —  the  young  afforded  special  schooling, 
the  able  assigned  to  separate  military  units. 

The  southerners  in  the  North,  and  their  relatives  in  the  South,  formed, 
with  the  remnants  of  the  Viet  Minh's  covert  network  in  South  Vietnam,  a 
means  through  which  the  DRV  might  "struggle"  tovrard  reunification  regard¬ 
less  of  Diem’s  obduracy  or'  U.S.  aid  for  South  Vietnam.  These  people  kept 
open  the  DRV’s  option  to  lavinch  aggression  without  transcending  a- 
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"civil  war"  of  southerners  against  southerners  —  no  doubt  an  important 
consideration  V7ith  the  United  States  as  a  potential  antagonist.  The 
evidence  indicates  that,  ^t  least  through  1956,  Hanoi  did  not  expect 
to  have  to  resort  to  force;  thereafter,  the  regroupees  occupied  increasing 
prcminence  in  DRV  plans. 

For  Diem's  government,  refugees  from  the  Horth  were  important  for 
three  reasons:  firstly,  they  provided  the  world  the  earliest  convincing 
evidence  of  the  undemocratic  and  oppressive  nature  of  North  Vietnam's 
regime.  Though  no  doubt  many  migrants  fled  North  Vietnam  for  vague  or 
spurious  reasons,  it  was  plain  that  Ho's  Viet  Minh  were  widely  and 
genuinely  feared,  and  many  refugees  took  flight  in  understandable  terror. 
There  were  indications  that  the  DRV  forcefully  obstructed  the  migration 
of  other  thousands  who  might  also  have  left  the  North.  In  1955  and  1956, 
the  refugees  v;ere  the  most  convincing  support  for  Diem's  argument  that 
free  elections  were  impossible  in  the  DRV. 

Secondly,  the  refugees  engaged  the  sympathies  of  the  American 
people  as  few  developments  in  Vietnam  have  before  or  since,  and  solidly 
underwrote  the  U.S.  decision  for  unstinting  support  of  Diem.  The 
poignancy  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  fleeing  their  homes  and 
fortunes  to  escape  communist  tyranny,  weiJ.  journalized,  evoked  an  out¬ 
pouring  of  U.S.  aid,  governmental  and  private.  The  U.S.  Navy  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  succor  the  migrants,  lifting  over  300,000  persons  in  "Operation- 
EXODUS"  (in  which  Dr.  Tom  Dooley  —  uhen  a  naval  officer  —  won  I’arae). 

U.S.  goverrment-to-government  aid,  amounting  to  $100  per  refugee,  more 
than  South  Vietnam's  armual  income  per  capita,  enabled  Diem's  government 
to  provide  homes  and  food  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  destitute,  and 
American  charities  provided  millions  of  dollars  more  for  their  relief. 

U.S.  officials  defending  American  aid  programs  could  point  with  pride 
to  the  refugee  episode  to  derricnstrate  the  special  eligibility  of  the 
Vietnamese  for  U.S.  help,  including  an  early,  convincing  i.mon strati on 
that  Diem's  government  could  mount  an  effective  program  with  U.S.  aid. 

Thirdly,  the  predominantly  Catholic  Tonkinese  refugees  provided 
Diem  with  a  claque:  a  politically  malleable,  culturally  distinct  grovq), 
wholly  distrustful  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the  DRV,  dependent  for  subsistence 
on  Diem's  governi-ient,  and  attracted  to  Diem  as  a  co-religionist.  Under 
Diem's  mandarinal  regime,  they  V7ere  less  important  as  dependable  votes 
than  as  a  source  of  reliable  political  and  military  cadres .  Most  were 
kept  xmassimilated  in  their  05ai.~CQramunities,  and  became  prime  subjects 
for  Diem's  experiments  v;ith  strategic  population  relocation.  One  heritage 
of  Geneva  is  the  present  dominance  of  South  Vietnam's  government  and  amy 
by  northerners.  The  refugees  catalyzed  Diem's  domestic  political 
rigidity,  his  high-handedness  with  the  U.S.,  and  his  unyielding  rejection 
of  the  DRV  and  the  Geneva  Accords. 

The  Geneva  Settlcraont  \vas  further  pena3.ized  by  the  early  failure  of 
the  "International  Supervisory  Commission"  established  by  the  Armistice 
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Agreement  (Article  3^)  and  cited  in  the  Conference  Declaration 
(Article  j).  While  a  Joint  Comnission  of  French  and  Viet  Minh  military 
officers  was  set  up  to  deal  with  the  cease-fire  and  force  regroupment, 
the  International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  (ICC^  furnished 
by  Poland,  India,  and  Canada,  v;as  to  oversee  the  Accords  in  general. 

Its  inability  to  cope  with  violations  of  the  Armistice  in  the  handling 
of  would-be  migrants,  vociferously  proclaimed  in  both  Saigon  and  Hanoi, 
impugned  its  conqjetence  to  overv;atch  the  general  free  elections,  for 
which  it  was  also  to  be  responsible. 

•  Equally  serious  for  the  Settlement,  the  ICC  was  expected  to  control 
arms  and  guarantee  against  aggression.  The  armistice  agreement  signed 
by  the  French  and  the  Viet  Minh,  and  affirmed  in  the  several  declara- 

M  tions  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  included  four  main  provisions  for  arms 

control:  (l)  arms,  bases,  and  armed  forces  were  to  be  fixed  at  the  level 
existing  in  Vietnam  in  July  195^,  v^ith  allowance  for  replacement  of  worn 
or  damaged  equipment,  and  rotation  of  personnel;  (2)  further  foreign 
influences  were  to  be  excluded,  either  in  the  form  of  alliances,  or 
foreign  military  bases  established  in  either  North  or  South  Vietnam; 

(3)  neither  party  was  to  allovj  its  zone  to  be  used  for  the  renewal  of 
aggression;  and,  (4)  all  the  foregoing  \7ere  to  be  overseen  by  the  ICC. 

As  was  the  case  of  the  regroupment  provisions,  these  arrangements 
operated  in  practice  to  the  detriment  of  the  political  solution  embodied 
in  the  Accords,  for  the  ICC,  the  election  g-aardian,  was  soon  demonstrated 
to  be  impotent. 

The  level  of  arms  in  Vietnam  in  195^  was  unascertainable.  The  Viet 
Minh  had  been  surreptitiously  armed,  principally  by  the  Chinese,  from 
1950  onward.  That  Viet  Minh  forces  were  acquiring  large  emoiuit  of 
relatively  advanced  weaponry  was  fully  evident  at  Dien  Bien  ?hu,  but 
neither  the  DRV  nor  its  allies  ovmed  to  this  military  assistance.  After 
the  195^  armistice,  French,  U.S.,  and  British  Intelligenc?  indicated 
that  the  flow  of  arras  into  NorLh  Vietnara  from  China  contI:,ued  on  a  scale 
far  in  excess  of  "replacement"  needs.  Similarly,  vrhlle  U.S.  military 
materiel  had  been  provided  to  the  French  more  openly,  no  one  —  neither 
the  French,  the  Vietnamese,  the  U.S.,  nor  certainly  the  ICC  —  knew  how 
much  of  this  equipment  was  on  hand  and  serviceable  after  195^*  The 
issue  of  arms  levels  vras  further  complicated  by  regroupment,  French 
withdrawals,  and  the  revamping  of  the  national  army  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  ICC  could  determine  to  no  one's  satisfaction  whether  the  DRV  was 
v/ithin  its  rights  to  upgrade  the  armament  of  the  irregulars  it  brought 
out  of  South  Vietnam.  Similarly,  thoiagh  the  DRV  charged  repeatedly 
that  the  U.S.  had  no  right  to  be  in  South  Vietnam  at  all,  the  ICC  had 
to  face  the  fact  that  U.S.  military  advisors  and  trainers  had  been  present 
in  Vietneun  since  1950  under  a  pentilateral  agreement  with  Laos,  Cambodia, 
Vietnam,  and  France.  If  France  withdrew  its  cadres  in  Vietnamese  units, 

•  could  they  not  be  "replaced"  by  Americans?  And  if  the  French  were  with¬ 
drawing  both  men  and  equipment  in  large  quantities,  did  not  Vietnam  have 
a  right  under  the  Accords  to  replace  them  in  kind  \:ith  its  own,  American- 

•  equipped  formations?  To  DRV  charges  and  GVW  countercharges,  the  ICC 
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could  reply  with  legalistic  interpretations,  but  it  found  it  virtually 
impossible  to  collect  facts,  or  exercise  more  than  vague  influence  over 
U.S.,  GVK,  or  DRV  policy.  The  only  major  example  of  U.S.  *  ignoring  the  • 

ICC  vas  the  instance  of  the  U.S.  Training  and  Equipment  Recovery  Mission 
(TERI'I),  350  nien  ostensibly  deployed  to  Vietnam  in  195^  to  aid  the 
Vietnamese  in  recovering  equipment  left  by  the  French,  but  also  directed 
to  aco  as  an  extension  of  the  existing  JiAAG  by  training  Vietnamese  in 
logistics.  TERM  was  introduced  without  ICC  sanction,  although  subse¬ 
quently  the  ICC  accepted  its  presence. 

The  question  of  military  bases  was  similarly  occluded.  The  DRV  • 

protested  repeatedly  that  the  U.S.  v:as  transforming  South  Vietnam  into 
a  miliuary  base  for  the  prosecution  of  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  fact,  as  ICC  investigation  subsequently  established,  there  was  no  v 

wholly  U.S.  base  any\-7here  in  South  Vietnam.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  government  had  made  available  to  the  U.S. 
some  poi'tions  of  existing  air  and  naval  facilities  —  e.g.,  at  Tan  Son 
Nhut,  Bien  Hoa,  and  T^ha  Be  —  for  the  use  of  MAAG  and  TERT-I.  ICC  access 
to  these  facilities  was  restricted,  and  the  ICC  was  never  able  to 
determine  what  the  U.S.  was  shipping  through  them,  either  personnel  or 
materiel.  By  the  same  token,  ICC  access  to  DRV  airports,  rail  terminals, 
and  seaports  was  severely  limited,  and  its  ability  to  confirm  or  deny 
allegations  concerning  the  rearming  of  the  People's  Army  of  Vietnam 
correspondingly  circumscribed.  International  apprehensions  over  arms 
levels  and  potential  bases  for  aggression  v:ere  heightened  by  statements 
anticipating  South  Vietnam's  active  participation  in  SEATO,  or  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  DRV  solidarity  with  China  and  Russia. 

Not  until  1959  and  I96I  did  the  ICC  publish  reports  attempting  to 
answer  directly  DRV  charges  that  the  U.S.  and  South  Vietnam  were 
flagrantly  violating  the  arms  control  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Accords. 

Similarly,  though  in  its  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Interim  Repcim.-;  (I96O  and 
1961)  the  ICC  noted  "the  concern  which  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  has  been 
expressing  over  the  problem  of  suoversion  in  South  Vietnam,"  it  did  not 
mention  that  those  expressions  of  concern  had  been  continuous  since 
195^^  or  atterqjt  to  publish  a  factual  study  of  that  problem  until  June 
1962.  In  both  cases,  the  ICC  was  overtaken  by  events;  by  late  I96O, 
international  tensions  were  beyond  any  ability  of  the  ICC  to  provide 
reassurances,  and  the  U.S.  was  faced  vrith  the  decision  whether  to  commit 
major  resources  to  the  conflict  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  Geneva  Settlement  thus  failed  to  provide  lasting  peace  because 
it  was,  as  U.S.  National  Seciirity  Council  papers  of  195^  and  1958  aptly 
termed  it,  "only  a  truce."  It  failed  to  settle  the  role  of  the  U.S. 
or  of  the  Saigon  government,  or,  indeed,  of  France  in  Vietnam.  It 
failed  because  it  created  two  antagonist  Vietnamese  nations.  It  failed 
because  the  Geneva  powers  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  concert  follow-up 
action  in  Vietnam  to  supervise  effectively  observance  of  the  Accords, 
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or  to  dampen  the  mounting  tension.  Mutual  distrust  led  to  incremental 
violations  by  both  sides^  but  on  balance,  though  neither  the  United 
States  nor  South  Vietnam  was  fully  cooperative,  and  though  both  acted 
as  they  felt  necessary  to  protect  their  interests,  both  considered 
themselves  constrained  by  the  Accords.  There  is  no  evidence  that  either 
deliberately  undertook  to  breach  the  peace.  In  contrast,  the  DRV  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  mobilize  its  total  societal  resources  scarcely  without  pause 
frcsn  the  day  the  peace  was  signed,  as  though  to  substantiate  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  its  Deputy  Premier,  Pham  Van  Dong,  at  the  closing  session  of 
the  Geneva  Conference: 

"We  shall  achieve  unity.  \Je  shall  achieve  it  just  as 
we  have  won  the  war.  No  force  in  the  world,  internal  or 
external,  can  make  us  deviate  from  our  path  ..." 

Diem’s  rejection  of  elections  meant  that  reunification  could  be 
achieved  in  the  foreseeable  future  only  by  resort  to  force.  Diem’s 
policy,  and  U.S.  support  of  it,  led  inevitably  to  a  test  of  strength 
with  the  DR’/  to  determine  whether  the  GVN's  cohesiveness,  with  U.S. 
support,  could  offset  North  Vietnam’s  drive  to  satisfy  its  unrequited 
nationalism  and  expansionism. 

Revolt  Against  My- Diem  (Tab  2) 


By  the  time  President  Kennedy  came  to  office  in  I96I,  it  was 
plain  that  support  for  the  Saigon  government  a;:icng  South  Vietnam's 
peasants  —  90^  of  the  population  —  was  weak  and  waning.  The  Manifesto 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  published  in  December  I96O,  truaipeted 
the  existence  of  a  revolutionary  organization  which  could  channel  popular 
discontent  into  a  political  program.  Increasingly  Diem’s  government 
proved  inept  in  dealing  either  through  its  public  aomiiristration  with 
the  sources  of  popular  discontent,  or  through  its  securl../  apparatus 
with  the  Viet  Cong.  Diem's  government  and  his  party  were  by  that  time 
manifestly  out  of  touch  with  the  people,  and  into  the  gap  betv.'een  the 
government  and  the  populace  the  Viet  Cong  had  successfully  driven. 

V/hen  and  wh^  this  gap  developed  is  crucial  to  an  understanding  of  w’ho 
the  Viet  Cong  were,  and  to  what  extent  they  represented  South  as 
opposed  to  North  Vietnamese  interests. 

The  U.S.  Government,  in  its  VThite  Papers  on  Vietnam  of  I961  and 
1965*,  has  blamed  the  insurgency  on  aggression  by  Hanoi,  holding  that 
the  Viet  Cong  were  always  tools  of  the  DRV.  Critics  of  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam  usually  hold,  to  the  contrary,  that  the  war  was  started  by  South 
Vietnamese;  their  counterarguments  rest  on  two  propositions:  (l)  that 
the  insurgency  began  as  a  rebellion  against  the  oppressive  and  clumsy 


U.S.  Department  of  State,  "A  Tiireat  to  the  Peace:  North  Vietnam’s 
Effort  to  Conquer  South  Vietnam"  (Publication  73^*8,  Far  Eastern 
Series  110,  Deceraber  I961)  and  "Aggression  from  tho  North:  The 
Record  of  North  Vietnam's  Campaign  to  Conquer  South  Vietnam" 
(Publication  7839^  Eastern  Series  13C,  February  1965). 
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governnent  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem;  and  (2)  that  only  after  it  became  clear, 
in  late  19^0,  that  the  U.S.  V7ould  commit  massive  resources  to  succor 
Diem  in  his  internal  v;ar,  was  the  DRV  impelJ.ed  to  unleash  the  South 
Vietnamese  Viet  Minh  veterans  evacuated  to  North  Vietnam  after  Geneva. 
French  analysts  have  long  been  advancing  such  interpretations; 

American  protagonists  for  them  often  quote,  for  example,  Philippe 
Devillers,  who  wrote  in  I962  that: 

"...  In  1959j  responsible  elements  of  the  Communist 
Resistance  in  Indo-China  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
had  to  act,  whether  Hanoi  wanted  them  to  or  no.  They  could  no 
longer  continue  to  stand  by  while  their  supporters  were 
arrested,  throvm  into  prison  and  tortured,  without  attempting 
to  do  anything  about  it  as  an  organization,  without  giving 
some  lead  to  the  people  in  the  struggle  in  v^hich  it  was  to  be 
involved.  Hanoi  preferred  diplomatic  notes,  but  it  was  to 
find  that  its  hand  had  been  forced."  * 

Devillers  related  how  in  March  I96O  the  "Nambo  Veterans  of  the 
Resistance  Association"  issued  a  declaration  appealing  for  "struggle" 
to  "liberate  themselves  from  submission  to  America,  eliminate  all 
U.S.  bases  in  South  Vietnam,  expel  American  military  advisors.  ..." 
and  to  end  "the  colonial  regime  and  the  fascist  dictatorship  of  the 
Ngo  family."  **  Shortly  thereafter,  according  to  Devillers,  a 
People’s  Liberation  Army  appeared  in  Cochinchina  and: 

"From  this  tine  for'./ard  it  carried  on  incessant  guerrilla 
operations  against  Diem's  forces. 

"it  was  thus  by  its  home  policy  that  the  government  of 
the  South  finallj’-  destroyed  the  confidence  of  the  population, 
which  it  had  won  during  the  early  years,  and  practically  drove  them 
into  revolt  and  desperation.  The  non-Communlst  (and  even  the 
anti-Communist )  opposition  had  long  been  aware  of  the  turn  events 
were  taking.  But  at  the  beginning  of  I96O  very  many  eleme.nts, 
both  civilian  and  military,  in  the  Nationalist  camp  came  to  a 
clear  realization  that  things  were  moving  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  that  if  nothing  v/ere  done  to  put  an  end  to  the  absolute 
pov:er  of  Diem,  then  Communism  would  end  up  by  gaining  power 
with  the  aid,  or  at  least  with  the  consent,  of  the  population. 

If  they  did  not  want  to  allow  the  Communists  to  make  capital 
out  of  the  revolt,  then  they  would  have  to  oppose  Diem 
actively.  ..."  *** 

Based  on  a  similar  analysis,  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  held  that: 

*  Philippe  Devillers,  ^The  Struggle  for  the  Unification  of  Vietnam, " 
China  Quai'ter.ly,  No.  9^  January-March  I962,  I5-I6. 

‘'Declaration  of  Former  Resistance  Fighters, "  excerpts  in  Kahin  and 
Lewis,  op.  cit..  Appendix 
Devillers,  loc.  cit. 
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"Diec-'s  authoritarianissj  which  increasingly' involved 
manhunts^  political  reeducation  canips^  and  the  '  regroupment ’ 
of  population^  caused  spreading  discontent  and  then  armed 
resistance  on  the  count3:y'side.  It  is  not  easy  to  disentangle 
the  events  of  these  murky  years;  but  few  scholars  believe 
that  the  growing  resistance  was  at  the  start  organized  or 
directed  by  Hanoi.  Indeed,  there  is  some  indication  that 
the  Communists  at  first  hung  back  ...  it  was  not  until 
September,  I96O  that  the  Communist  Party  of  North  Vietnam 
bestov/ed  its  formal  blessing  and  called  for  the  liberation 
of  the  south  from  American  imperialism."  * 

Events  in  Vietnam  in  the  years  195^  to  196O  were  indeed  murky. 

The  Diem  government  controlled  the  press  tightly,  and  discouraged 
realism  in  reports  from  its  provincial  bureaucracy.  Even  official 
U.S.  estimates  were  handicapped  by  reliance  upon  GVl'J  sources  for  inputs 
from  the  grass  roots  of  Vietnamese  society,  the  rural  villages,  since 
the  U.S.  advisory  effort  was  then  largely  confined  to  top  levels  of 
the  GVl'J  and  its  armed  forces.  But  enough  evidence  has  nOT/  accumulated 
to  establish  thnt  peasant  resentment  against  Diem  was  extensive  and 
well  founded.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  dislike  of  the  Diem  govern¬ 
ment  v;as  coupled  with  resentment  toward  Americans.  For  many  Vietnamese 
peasants,  the  War  of  Resistance  against  French-Bao  Dai  rule  never 
ended;  France  v.'as  merely  replaced  by  the  U.S.,  and  Bao  Dai's  mantle 
■was  transferred  to  Ngo  Dinli  Diem.  The  Viet  Cong's  opprobrious 
catchword  "My-Diem"  (American-Diem)  thus  recaptured  the  nationalist 
mystique  of  the  First  Indochina  War,  and  combined  the  natural  xenophobia 
of  the  rural  Vietnamese  v;ith  their  mO'ur.ting  dislike  of  Diem.  But  Viet 
Cong  slogans  aside,  in  the  eyes  of  many  Vietnamese  of  no  particiilar 
political  persiiHsion,  the  United  States  was  reprehensible  as  a  moderniz¬ 
ing  force  in  a  thoroughly  traditional  society,  as  the  provider  of  arms 
and  money  for  a  detested  government,  and  as  an  alien,  disruptive 
influence  upon  hopes  they  held  for  the  Geneva  Settlement .  As  far  as 
attitudes  toward  Diem  were  concerned,  the  prevalence  of  his  picture 
throughout  Vietnam  virtually  assured  his  being  accepted  as  the  sponsor 
of  the  frequently  corrupt  and  cruel  local  officials  of  the  GVN,  and  the 
perpetrator  of  unpopular  G^^J  programs,  especially  the  population  reloca¬ 
tion  schemes,  and  the  "Conmunist  Denunciation  Campaign."  Altogether, 

Diem  premised  the  farmers  much,  delivered  little,  and  raised  not  only 
their  ej:pectations,  but  their  fears. 

It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  whatever  his  people  thought 
of  him,  IJgo  Dinh  Diem  really  did  accomplish  miracles,  just  as  his 
American  boosters  said  he  did.  He  took  power  in  195^  amid  political 
chaos,  and  within  ten  months  simnounted  attempted  coups  d'etat  from 
within  his  array  and  rebellions  by  disparate  irregiolars.  He  consolidated 
his  regime  while  providing  creditably  for  an  influx  of  nearly  one  million 
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The  Bitter  Heritage,  pp.  3^“35* 


destitute  refugees  from  Korth  Vietnam;  and  he  did  all  of  this  despite 
active  French  opposition  and  vacillating  American  support.  Under  his 
leadership  South  Vietnam  became  i:ell  established  as  a  sovereign  state, 

1955  recognized  ^  jure  by  36  other  nations.  Moreover,  by  mid-1955 
Diem  secured  the  strong  backing  of  the  U.S.  He  conducted  a  plebiscite 
in  late  1955^  in  which  an  ovei^^helming  vote  vas  recorded  for  him  in 
preference  to  Bao  Dai;  during  1956  he  installed  a  government  — 
representative  in  form,  at  least  — ,  drafted  a  new  constitution,  and 
extended  GVli  control  to  regions  that  had  been  imder  sect  or  Viet  Minh 
rule  for  a  decade;  and  he  pledged  to  initiate  extensive  reforms  in 
land  holding,  public  health,  and  education.  With  American  help,  he 
established  a  truly  national,  modern  array,  and  formed  riiral  security 
forces  to  police  the  countryside.  In  accon^rlishing  aU  the  foregoing, 
he  confounded  those  Vietnamese  of  Korth  and  South,  and  those  French, 
who  had  looked  for  his  imminent  downfall. 

While  it  is  true  that  his  reforms  entailed  oppressive  measures  — 
e.g.,  his  "political  reeducation  centers"  were  in  fact  little  more  than 
concentration  camps  for  potential  foes  of  the  government  --  his  regime 
compared  favorably  with  other  Asian  governments  of  the  same  period  in 
its  respect  for  the  person  and  property  of  citizens.  There  is  much 
that  can  be  offered  in  mitigation  of  Diem's  authoritarianism.  He  began 
as  the  most  singularly  disadvantaged  head  of  state  of  his  era.  His 
political  legacy  was  endemic  violence  and  virulent  anti-colonialism. 

He  took  office  au  a  time  when  the  government  of  Vietnam  controlled  only 
a  fev;  blocks  of  dovmtown  Saigon;  the  rest  of  the  capital  was  the  feudal 
fief  of  the  Binh  Xuyen  gangster  fraternity.  Beyond  the  environs  of 
Saigon,  South  Vietnam  lay  divided  among  the  Viet  Minh  enclaves  and  the 
theocratic  dominions  of  the  Cao  Dai  and  the  Hoa  Ifeo  sects.  All  these 
powers  would  have  opposed  any  Saigon  government,  whatever  its  composi¬ 
tion;  in  fact,  their  existence  accounts  for  much  of  the  confidence  the 
DRV  then  exhibited  toward  the  outcome  of  the  Geneva  Settlement.  For 
Diem  to  have  erected  any  central  government  in  South  Vietnam  without 
reckoning  resolutely  with  their  several  armed  forces  and  clandestine 
organizations  would  have  been  impossible:  they  were  the  very  stuff  of 
South  Vietnam's  politics. 

Diem's  initial  political  tests  reinforced  his  propensity  to 
inflexibility.  The  lessons  of  his  first  10  months  of  rule  must  have 
underscored  to  Diem  the  value  of  swift,  tough  action  against  dissent, 
and  of  demanding  absolute  personal  loj’-alty  of  top  officials.  Also, 
by  May  1955^  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  had  demonstrated  to  his  satisfaction  that 
the  U.S.  was  sufficiently  ccmmitted  to  South  Vietnam  that  he  could  afford 
on  occasion  to  resist  American  pressure,  aixl  even  to  ignore  American 
advice.  Diem  knew,  as  surely  as  did  the  United  States,  that  he  himself 
represented  the  only  alternative  to  a  communist  South  Vietnam. 

Diem  v?as  handicapped  in  all  his  attempts  to  build  a  nation  by  his  . 
political  concepts.  He  saw  himself  as  a  moial  refornier;  he  talked  affairs 
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of  state  with  the  extravagant  expectations  of  a  Rousseau,  and  he  acted 
with  the  zeal  of  a  i^anish  Inquisitor.  Despite  extensive  travel  and 
education  in  the  Vfest,  and  despite  his  revolutionary  mien,  he  remained 
what  he  had  been  raised:  a  mandarin  of  imperial  Hue,  steeped  in  filial 
piety,  devoted  to  Vietnam's  past,  modern  only  to  the  extent  of  an 
intense,  conservative  Catholicism.  The  political  apparatus  he  created 
to  extend  his  power  and  implement  his  programs  reflected  his  background, 
personality,  and  experience:  a  rigidly  organized,  over- centralized 
familial  oligarchy.  Though  his  brothers,  Kgo  Dinh  Mhu  and  Ngo  Dinh  Can, 
created  extensive  personal  political  organizations  of  considerable  power  — 
Hhu's  semi-covert  Can  Lao  party  borrowed  heavily  from  communist  doctrine 
and  technique  —  and  though  a  third  brother,  Kgo  Dinh  Thuc,  was  the 
ranking  Catholic  bishop,  in  no  sense  did  they  or  Diem  ever  acquire  a 
broad  popular  base  for  his  government.  Diem's  personality  and  his 
political  methods  practically  assured  that  he  would  remain  distant, 
virtually  isolated  from  the  peasantry.  They  also  seem  to  have  pre¬ 
determined  that  Diem's  political  history  over  the  long-run  would  be 
a  chronicle  of  disaffection:  Diem  alienated  one  after  another  of  the  key 
groups  within  South  Vietnam's  society  until,  by  late  I960,  his  regime 
rested  on  the  narrow  and  disintegrating  base  of  its  ovm  biireaucracy 
and  the  northern  refugees. 

Such  need  not  have  been  the  case.  At  least  through  1957^  Diem  and 
his  government  enjoyed  marked  success  with  fairly  sophisticated  pacifica¬ 
tion  prograins  in  the  countryside.  In  fact.  Diem  at  firsu  was  warmly 
welcomed  in  some  former  Viet  Minh  domains,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
more  sensitive  and  adroit  leader  could  have  captured  and  held  a  signifi¬ 
cant  rural  following.  Even  the  failure  of  the  Geneva  Accords  to  eventuate 
in  general  elections  in  1956  at  first  had  little  impact  \jpon  GVN  pacifica¬ 
tion.  The  strident  declamations  of  the  DRV  notwithstanding,  reunifica¬ 
tion  of  partitioned  Vietnam  was  not  at  first  a  vital  political  issue  for 
South  Vietnam's  peasants.  By  and  large,  as  late  as  I96I  as  DevilLers 
pointed  out: 

"For  the  people  of  the  South  reunification  is  not  an 
essential  problem.  Peace,  security,  freedom,  their  standard 
of  living,  the  agrarian  question  —  these  are  far  more 
important  questions  to  them.  The  stronghold  of  the  sects 
over  certain  regions  remains  one  of  the  factors  of  the 
situation,  as  is  also,  in  a  general  fashion,  the  distrustful 
attitude  of  the  Southerner  towards  the  Northerner,  who  is  sus¬ 
pected  of  a  tendency  to  want  to  take  charge  of  affairs."  * 

The  initial  GVN  pacification  effort  c<x:bined  promises  of  govern¬ 
mental  level  reforms  with  "civic  action"  in  the  hamlets  and  villages. 

The  latter  was  carried  out  by  "cadre"  clad  in  black  pajamas,  implementing 
the  Maoist  "three-wit hs"  doctrine  (eat  with,  sleep  with,  work  with  the 
people)  to  initiate  rudimentary  improvements  in  public  health,  education. 


*  Devillers,  p.  19- 
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and  local  government,  and  to  propagandize  the  promises  of  the  central 
government.  Unfortunately  for  Diem,  his  civic  action  teams  had  to  be 
drawn  from  the  northern  refugees,  and  encountered  Cochinchinese- 
Tonkinese  tensions.  More  importantly,  however,  they  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  several  Saigon  ministries  upon  whose  field  responsibilities 
they  impinged.  Moreover,  they  became  preoccupied  with  Diem's  anti- 
ccamunist  caii5)aign  to  the  detriment  of  their  social  service.  By  the 
end  of  1956,  the  civic  action  component  of  the  GVW  pacification  program 
had  been  cut  back  severely. 

But  the  salesmen  were  less  at  fault  than  their  product.  Diem’s 
reform  package  cco^jared  unfavorably  even  in  theory  with  what  the  Viet 
Minh  had  done  by  way  of  rttral  reform.  Diem  undertook  to:  (l)  resettle 
refugees  and  other  land  destitute  Vietnamese  on  uncultivated  land 
beginning  in  1955i  (2)  expropriate  all  rice  land  holdings  over  2kj 
acres  emd  redistribute  these  to  tenant  farmers  beginning  in  195^;  and 
(3)  regvilate  landlord- tenant  relations  beginning  in  1957  to  fix  rents 
within  the  range  15-25/0  of  crop  yield,  and  to  guarantee  tenant  land 
tenure  for  3”5  years.  Despite  invidious  comparison  with  Viet  Minh 
rent-free  land,  had  these  programs  been  honestly  end  efficiently 
implemented,  they  might  have  satisfied  the  land-hunger  of  the  peasants. 
But  they  siiffered,  as  one  Anerican  expert  put  it  from  "lack  of 
serious,  interested  administrators  and  top  side  command."  Government 
officials,  beginning  with  the  Minister  for  Agrarian  Reform,  had  divided 
loyalties,  being  themselves  land  holders.  Moreover,  the  programs  often 
operated  to  replace  paternalistic  landlords  with  competitive  bidding, 
and  thus  increased,  rather  than  decreased,  tenant  insecurity.  And  even 
if  all  Dian's  goals  had  been  honestly  fulfilled  —  which  they  were  not  — 
only  2050  of  the  rice  land  would  have  passed  from  large  to  small  farmers - 
As  it  tirrned  out,  only  10^  of  all  tenant  farmers  benefited  in  any  sense. 
By  1959 j  the  land  reform  program  was  virtiially  inoperative.  As  of  I96O, 
45^0  of  the  land  remained  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  of  lendovmers, 
emd  15?&  of  the  landlords  owned -7553  of  all  the  land.  Those  relatively 
few  farmers  who  did  benefit  from  the  program  were  more  often  than  not 
northerners,  refugees.  Catholics,  or  Annamese  —  so  that  land  reform 
added  to  the  GVI^’s  aura  of  favoritism  which  deepened  peasant  alienation 
in  Cochinchina.  Farmer-GW  tensions  were  further  aggravated  by  rxmiors  of 
corruption,  and  the  widespread  allegation  that  the  Diem  family  itself 
had  becane  enriched  throiigh  the  manipulation  of  land  transfers. 

Diem’s  whole  nural  policy  furnishes  one  example  after  another  of 
political  maladroitness.  In  June  1956,  Diem  abolished  elections  for 
village  councils,  apparently  out  of  concern  that  large  numbers  of  Viet 
Minh  might  win  office.  By  replacing  the  village  notables  with  GVN 
appointed  officials.  Diem  swept  away  the  traditional  administrative 
autonomy  of  the  village  officials,  and  took  upon  himself  and  his  govern¬ 
ment  the  onus  for  whatever  corruption  and  injustice  subsequently 
developed  at  that  level.  Again,  the  GVN  appointees  to  village  office 
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were  outsiders  —  northerners,  Catholics,  or  other  "dependable" 
persons  —  and  their  alien  presence  in  the  midst  of  the  close-knit 
rural  communities  encouraged  revival  of  the  conspiratorial,  underground 
politics  to  which  the  villages  had  become  accustomed  during  the  resistance 
against  the  French. 

But  conspiracy  was  almost  a  natural  defense  after  Diem  launched  his 
Den\inciation  of  Cccimunists  Campaign,  which  included  a  scheme  for  classify¬ 
ing  the  populace  into  lettered  political  groups  according  to  their  con¬ 
nections  with  the  Viet  Minh.  This  campaign,  which  featured  public  con¬ 
fessions  reminiscent  of  the  "people's  courts"  of  China  and  North  Vietnam, 
invited  neighbors  to  inform  on  each  other,  and  raised  further  the  premium 
on  clandestine  political  activity.  In  195^,  the  GVN  disclosed  that  seme 
15-20,000  communists  had  been  detained  in  its  "political  reeducation 
centers,"  while  Devillers  put  the  figure  at  50^000*  Eiy  GVN  figures  in 
i960,  nearly  50^000  had  been  detained.  A  British  expert  on  Vietnam, 

P.  J.  Honey,  who  was  invited  by  Diem  to  investigate  the  reeducation 
centers  in  1959^  concluded  that,  after  interviewing  a  number  of  rural 
Vietnamese,  "the  consensus  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  these  peoples 
is  that  •  .  .  the  majority  of  the  detainees  are  neither  communists  nor 
pro-comm\inists."  Between  1956  and  i960,  the  GVN  claimed  that  over 
100,000  former  cemmunist  cadres  rallied  to  the  GVN,  and  thousands  of 
other  communist  agents  had  surrendered  or  had  been  captured.  The 
campaign  also  allegedly  netted  over  100,000  weapons  and  3j000  arms 
caches.  V.Tiatever  it  contributed  to  GvTJ  Internal  secui'ity,  however,  the 
Cemmunist  Denunciation  Campaign  thoroughly  terrified  the  Vietnamese 
peasants,  and  detracted  significantly  from  the  regime's  popularity. 

Diem's  nearly  paranoid  preoccupation  with  security  influenced  his 
population  relocation  schemes.  Even  the  refugee  relief  programs  had  been 
executed  with  an  eye  to  building  a  "living  wall"  betv:een  the  lowland 
centers  of  poptilation  and  the  jungle  and  mountain  redoubts  of  dissidents- 
Between  April  1957  and  late  I96I,  the  GVN  reported  that  over  200,000 
persons  --  refugees  and  landless  families  from  coastal  Annam  —  were 
resettled  in  1^7  centers  carved  from  220,000  acres  of  wilderness.  These 
"strategic"  settlements  were  expensive:  although  they  effected  only 
2^3  of  South  Vietnam's  people,  they  absorbed  50^  of  U.S.  aid  for  agri- 
ctiltxire.  They  also  precipitated  unexpected  political  reactions  fresa 
the  Montagnard  peoples  of  the  Highlands.  In  the  long  run,  by  Introducing 
ethnic  Vietnamese  into  traditionally  Montagnard  areas,  and  then  by 
concentrating  Montagnards  into  defensible  communities,  the  GVN  provided 
the  tribes  with  a  cause  and  focused  their  discontent  against  Dien.  The 
GVN  thus  facilitated  rather  than  hindered  the  subsequent  subversion  of 
the  tribes  by  the  Viet  Cong.  But  of  all  Diem's  relocation  experiments, 
that  which  occasioned  the  most  widespread  and  vehement  anti-GVN  sentiment 
was  the  "agroville"  program  begun  in  mid-1959-  At  first,  the  GVl"}  tried 
to  establish  rural  communities  which  segregated  families  with  known  Viet 
Cong  or  Viet  Minh  connections  from  other  citizens,  but  the  public  outcry 
caused  this  approach  to  be  dropped.  A  few  months  later,  the  GVN ’ announced 
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its  intent  to  bviild  80  "prosperity  and  density  centers"  along  a 
"strategic  route  system."  By  the  end  of  1963^  each  of  these  80  agroviUes 
was  to  hold  sane  tOO  families,  and  each  would  have  a  group  of  satellite 
agroviUes  of  120  families  each.  In  theory,  the  agroville  master  plan 
was  attractive:  there  were  provisions  for  community  defense,  schools, 
dispensary,  market  center,  pviblic  garden,  and  even  electricity.  Despite 
these  adveintages,  hcn/ever,  the  whole  program  incurred  the  wrath  of  the 
peasants.  They  resented  the  corvee  labor  the  GVW  resorted  to  for  agro¬ 
ville  construction,  and  they  abhorred  abandoning  their  cherished  ancestral 
homes,  tombs,  and  developed  gardens  and  fields  for  a  strange  and  desolate 
community.  Passive  peasant  resistance,  and  then  insurgent  attacks  on  the 
agroviUes,  caused  abandonment  of  the  program  in  early  I96I  when  it  was 
less  than  255o  con5)lete. 

Yet,  for  aU  Diem's  preoccupation  with  rural  security,  he  poorly 
provided  for  poUce  and  inteUigence  in  the  countryside.  Most  of  the 
American  aid  the  GVIl  received  was  used  for  security,  and  the  bulk  of  it 
was  lavished  on  the  Army  of  Vietnam.  Security  in  the  vUlages  was 
relegated  to  the  Self-Defense  Coips  (SDC)  and  the  Civil  Guard  (CG)  — 
poorly  trained  and  eq.uipped,  miserably  led.  They  could  scarcely  defend 
themselves,  much  less  secure  the  farmers.  Indeed,  they  proved  to  be 
an  asset  to  insurgents  in  two  ways:  they  served  as  a  so\irce  of  weapons; 
and  their  brutality,  petty  thievery,  and  disorderliness  induced  innumer¬ 
able  villagers  to  Join  in  open  revolt  against  the  GVN.  The  Army  of 
Vietnam,  after  195^^  vas  withdrawn  from  the  rural  regions  to  undergo 
reorganization  and  modernization  under  its  American  advisors.  Its 
interaction  with  the  rural  populace  through  1959  relatively  slight. 

The  SDC  and  CG,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  provincial  administrators, 
were  often  no  more  venal  nor  offensive  to  the  peasants  than  the  local 
officials  themselves,  but  the  corrupt,  arrogant  and  overbearing  men  the 
people  knew  as  the  GVN  were  among  the  greatest  disadvantages  Diem  faced 
in  his  rviral  efforts. 

Nor  was  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  successful  in  exercising  effective  leader¬ 
ship  over  the  Vietnamese  urban  population  or  its  intellect\ials.  Just  as 
Diem  and  his  brothers  made  the  mistake  of  considering  all  former  Viet 
Minh  communists,  they  erred  in  condemning  all  non-Diemist  nationalists 
as  tools  of  Bao  Dai  or  the  French.  The  Diem  family  acted  to  circmscribe 
nil  political  activity  and  even  criticism  not  sanctioned  by  the  oligarchy. 
In  late  1957^  newspapers  critical  of  the  regime  began  to  be  harassed, 
and  in  March  1953^  after  a  caustic  editorial,  the  GVN  closed  down  the 
largest  newspaper  in  Saigon.  Attempts  to  form  opposition  political 
parties  for  participation  in  the  national  assembly  met  vague  threats 
and  bureaucratic  impediments.  In  1953^  opposition  politicians  risked 
arrest  for  assaying  to  form  parties  unauthorized  by  Nhu  or  Can,  and  by 
1959  all  opposition  political  activity  had  cone  to  a  halt.  In  the 
spring  of  i960,  however,  a  group  of  non-communist  nationalist  leaders 
came  together  —  with  more  courage  than  prudence  —  to  issue,  the 
Caravelle  Manifesto,  a  recital  of  grievances  against  the  Diem  regime. 
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Eleven  of  the  l8  signers  had  been  cabinet  members  under  Diem  or  Bao  Dai; 

4  had  been  in  other  high  government  positions^  and  others  represented 
religious  groups.  Their  manifesto  lauded  Diem  for  the  progress  that  he 
had  made  in  the  aftermath  of  Geneva,  but  pointed  out  that  his  repressions 
in  recent  years  had  "provoked  the  discouragement  and  resentment  of  the 
people."  They  noted  that  "the  size  of  the  territory  has  shrunk,  but  the 
number  of  civil  servants  has  increased  and  still  the  work  doesn’t  get 
done";  they  applauded  the  fact  that  "the  French  Expeditionary  Corps  has 
left  the  country  euad  a  Republican  Anny  has  been  constituted,  thanks  to 
American  aid, "  but  deplored  the  fact  that  the  Diem  influence  "divides 
the  men  of  one  and  the  same  \anit,  sows  distrust  between  friends  of  the 
same  rank,  and  uses  as  a  criterion  for  promotion  fidelity  to  the  party 
in  blind  submission  'to  its  leaders";  they  described,  despairingly, 

"a  rich  and  fertile  country  enjoying  food  surpluses"  where  "at  the  present 
time  many  people  are  out  of  work,  have  no  roof  over  their  heads,  and  no 
money."  They  went  on  to  "beseech  the  government  to  urgently  modify  its 
policies."  While  the  Caravelle  Manifesto  thoroughly  frightened  Diem, 
coming,  as  it  did,  three  days  after  ^yngman  Rhee  was  overthrown  in  Korea, 
it  prompted  him  only  to  further  measures  to  quell  the  loyal  opposition. 

By  the  fall  of  196O,  the  intellectual  elite  of  South  Vietnam  was 
politically  mute;  labor  unions  were  impotent;  loyal  opposition  in  the 
form  of  organized  parties  did  not  exist.  In  brief.  Diem's  policies 
virtually  assured  that  political  challenges  to  him  v^ould  have  to  be 
extra-legal.  Ultimately,  these  emerged  from  the  traditional  sources  of 
povrer  in  South  Vietnam  —  the  armed  forces,  the  religious  sects,  and  the 
armed  peasantry. 

Through  19^0,  the  only  serious  threats  to  Diem  from  inside  the  GVI^ 
were  attempted  military  coups  d'etat.  In  his  first  10  months  in  office. 
Diem  had  identified  loyalty  in  his  top  army  commanders  as  a  sine  qua  non 
for  his  survival.  Thereafter  he  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  position¬ 
ing  and  promoting  of  officers,  and  even  in  matters  of  military  strategy 
and  tactics.  Many  of  Vietnam's  soldiers  found  Diem's  attentions  a  means 
to  political  pov;er,  wealth,  and  social  prominence.  Many  others,  however, 
resented  those  v^ho  rose  by  favoritism,  and  objected  to  Diem's  inter¬ 
ference  in  military  matters.  In  November  i960,  a  serious  coup  attenpt 
was  supported  by  three  elite  paratroop  battalions  in  Saigon,  but  other¬ 
wise  failed  to  attract  sipport.  In  the  wake  of  the  coup,  mass  arrests 
took  place  in  which  the  Caravelle  Group,  among  others,  v^ere  jailed. 

In  February  I962,  two  Vietnamese  air  force  planes  bombed  the  presidential 
palace  in  an  unsuccessful  assassination  attempt  on  Diem  and  the  Khus. 
Again,  there  vras  little  apparent  willingness  among  military  officers 
for  concerted  action  against  Diem.  But  the  abortive  atteiiq)ts  of  I96O 
and  1962  had  the  effect  of  dramatizing  the  choices  open  to  those  military 
officers  who  recognized  the  insolvency  of  Diem's  political  and  military 
policies. 

Diem's  handling  of  his  military  impinged  in  tvro  ways  on  his  rxural 
policy..  Diem  involved  himself  with  the  equipping  of  his  military  forces. 
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showing  a  distinct  proclivity  toward  heavy  military  forces  of  the 
conventional  type.  He  wanted  the  Civil  Guard  equipped  very  much  like 
his  regular  array  —  possibly  with  a  viev;  to  assuring  himself  a  check 
on  army  power.  There  were  a  few  soldiers,  like  General  Duong  Van  Minh, 
who  sharply  disagreed  with  the  President  on  this  point.  Nonetheless, 

Diem  persisted.  His  increasing  concern  for  the  loyalty  of  key  officials, 
moreover,  led  him  to  draw  upon  the  military  officer  corps  for  civil 
administrators .  From  1956  on-  his  police  apparatus  was  under  military 
officers,  and  year  by  year,  more  of  the  provincial  governments  were 
also  placed  under  military  men.  By  1958,  about  I/3  of  the  province 
chiefs  were  military  officers;  by  i960,  that  fraction  had  increased  to 
nearly  2/3;  by  I962,  7/8  of  all  provinces  were  headed  by  soldiers. 

Diem's  bete  noire  was  ccmmunism,  and  he  appealed  to  threats  from 
communists  to  Jvistify  his  concentration  on  internal  security.  In 
August  1956,  GVN  Ordinance  47  defined  being  a  communist,  or  working  for 
them,  as  a  capital  crime.  In  May  1959^  OVN  law  10/59^  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  Ordinance  47  was  charged  to  special  military  tribunals  from 
whose  decisions  there  was  no  appeal.  But  "communist"  was  a  term  not 
used  by  members  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  Party  headed  by  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
or  its  southern  aims.  Beginning  in  1956,  the  Saigon  press  began  to 
refer  to  "Viet  Cong,"  a  fairly  precise  and  not  necessarily  disparaging 
rendition  of  "Vietnamese  Conmunist."  There  is  little  doubt  that  Diem 
and  his  government  applied  the  term  Viet  Cong  somewhat  loosely  within 
South  Vietnam  to  mean  all  persons  or  groups  who  resorted  to  clandestine 
political  activity  or  armed  opposition  against  his  government;  and  the 
GVN  meant  by  the  term  North  as. well  as  South  Vietnamese  communists, 
who  they  presmed  acted  in  concert.  At  the  close  of  the  Franco-Viet 
Minh  V7ar  in  1954,  seme  60,000  men  were  serving  in  organized  Viet  Minh 
units  in  South  Vietnam.  For  the  regroupments  to  North  Vietnam,  these 
units  were  augmented  with  large  numbers  of  young  recruits;  a  reported 
90,000  armed  men  were  taken  to  North  Vietnam  in  the  regroupment,  while 
the  U.S.  and  the  GVN  estimated  that  from  5-10,000  trained  men  were  left 
behind  as  "cadre."  If  French  estimates  are  correct  that  in  1954  the 
Viet  Minh  controlled  over  6O-9050  of  rural  South  Vietnam  outside  the 
sect  domains,  these  5“10,000  stay-behinds  must  have  represented  only  a 
fraction  of  the  Viet  Minh  residue, 'to  which  GVN  figures  on  recanting  and 
detained  ccmmxmists  in  the  years  through  i960  attest. 

From  studies  of  defectors,  prisoners  of  war,  and  captured  documents, 
it  is  now  possible  to  assess  armed  resistance  against  Diem  much  better 
than  the  facts  available  at  the  time  permitted.  Three  distinct  periods 
are  discernible.  From  1954  through  1957,  there  was  a  substantial  amount 
of  random  dissidence  in  the  countryside,  which  Diem  succeeded  in  quelling. 
3h  early  195Tj  Vietnam  seemed  to  be  enjqying  the  first  peace  it  had  known 
in  over  a  decade.  Beginning,  however,  in  mid-1957  and  intensifying 
through  mid-1959^  incidents  of  violence  attributed  to  Viet  Cong  began 
to  occur  in  the  countryside.  While  much  of  this  violence  appeared  to 
have  a  political  motive,  and  while  there  is  some  evidence  to  indicate 
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that  it  was  part  of  a  concerted  strategy  of  guerrilla  base  development  • 
in  accordance  with  sound  Mao-Giap  doctrine,  the  GVTJ  did  not  construe 
it  as  a  campaign,  considering  the  disorders  too  diffuse  to  warrant 
committing  major  GVN  resources.  In  early  1959^  however,  Diem  perceived 
that  he  was  under  serious  attack  and  reacted  strongly,  population 
relocation  was  revivified.  The  Army  of  Vietnam  was  committed  against 
the  dissidents,  and  the  Ccramunist  Denunciation  Campaign  was  re invigorated, 
py  autumn  1959>  however,  the  VC  were  in  a  position  to  field  units  of 
battalion  size  against  regular  army  formations.  By  19^0,  VC  co\ild 
operate  in  sufficient  strength  to  seize  provincial  capitals  for  periods 
ranging  up  to  2k  hours,  overrun  AEVN  posts,  and  cut  off  entire  districts 
from  communication  with  the  GVN-cont rolled  towns.  Diem’s  counter¬ 
measures  increasingly  net  with  peasant  obstructionism  and  outright 
hostility.  A  U.S.  Bnbassy  estimate  of  the  situation  in  January  I96O 
noted  that: 

"^Thile  the  GVN  has  made  an  effort  to  meet  the  economic 
and  social  needs  of  the  rural  populations  .  .  .  these  projects 
appear  to  have  enjoyed  oiHy  a  measure  of  success  in  creating 
support  for  the  government  and,  in  fact,  in  many  instances 
have  resulted  in  resentment  .  .  ..  the  situation  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  fact  that  the  government  has  tended  to  treat  the  population 
with  suspicion  or  to  coerce  it  and  has  been  reweirded  with  an 
attitude  of  apathy  or  resentment." 

In  December  I96O,  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  SVN  (NLP)  was 
formal ly  organized.  From  its  inception  it  was  designed  to  enccaipass 
all  anti-GVN  activists,  including  communists,  and  it  formulated  and 
articulated  objectives  for  all  those  opposed  to  "My-Dlem."  The  NLF 
placed  heavy  enphasls  on  the  withdrawal  of  American  advisors  and  influence, 
on  land  reform  and  liberalization  of  the  GVT'f,  on  coalition  government 
and  the  neutralization  of  Vietnam;  but  through  19^3^  the  NLF  soft- 
pedalled  references  to  reunification  of  Vietnam.  The  NIF  leadership 
was  a  shadowy  crew  of  relatively  obscure  South  Vietnamese.  Despite 
their  apparent  lack  of  experience  and  competence,  however,  the  NLF 
rapidly  took  on  organizational  reality  from  its  central  committee, 
down  through  a  web  of  subordinate  and  associated  groups,  to  villages 
all  over  South  Vietnam.  VJithin  a  few  months  of  its  founding,  its 
membership  doubled,  doubled  again  by  fall  I961,  and  then  redoubled  by 
early  I9&.  At  that  time  an  estimated  300^000  vrere  on  its  rolls. 

Numerous  administrative  and  functional  "liberation  associations" 
sprang  into  being,  and  each  member  of  the  NIF  normally  belong  simul¬ 
taneously  to  several  such  organizations. 

The  key  operational  ccmponents  of  the  NIF  were,  however,  the 
Liberation  Army  and  the  People's  Fie  volutionary  Party.  The  former  had 
a  lien  on  the  services  of  every  NIF  member,  man,  woman,  or  child, 
although  functionally  its  missions  were  \isually  carried  out  by  formally 
organized  military  units.  The  People's  Revolutionary  Party  was 
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explicitly  the  "Karxist-Leninist  Party  of  South  Vietnam"  and  claimed 
to  be  the  "vanguard  of  the  HLF,  the  paramount  member."  It  denied 
official  links  with  the  communist  party  of  North  Vietnam  beyond 
"fraternal  ties  of  communism."  Although  the  PRP  did  not  cme  into 
existence  until  I562,  it  is  evident  that  cocmunists  played  a  paramount 
role  in  forming  the  NLF,  and  in  its  rapid  initial  grovrth.  The  official 
U.S.  view  has  been  that  the  PPP  is  merely  the  southern  arm  of  the 
DRV*s  communist  party,  and  a  principal  instrument  through  which  Hanoi 
instigated  and  controlled  the  revolt  against  "My-Diem. "  The  organiza¬ 
tional  genius  evident  in  the  NIF,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  Vietnamese 
communists  in  interrogations  and  captured  documents  supports  this 
interpretation. 

But  significant  doubt  remains.  Viet  Minh  stay-behinds  testified 
in  1955  and  195^  that  their  mission  was  political  agitation  for  the 
holding  of  the  general  elections  promised  at  Geneva.  Captured  documents 
and  prisoner  interrogations  indicate  that  in  1957  and  1958^  although  there 
was  seme  "wildcat”  activity  by  local  communists,  party  efforts  appeared 
to  be  devoted  to  the  careful  construction  of  an  imderground  apparatus 
which,  though  it  used  assassinations  and  kidnapping,  circumspectly 
avoided  military  operations.  All  evidence  points  to  fall  of  1959  as 
the  period  in  which  the  Viet  Cong  made  their  transition  from  a 
clandestine  political  movement  to  a  more  overt  military  operation. 
Moreover,  throughout  the  years  195^“1960,  a  "front"  seems  to  have  been 
active  in  Vietnam.  For  example,  the  periodic  report  submitted  by 
US'iAAG,  Vietnam,  on  I5  Jvily  1957  —  a  time  of  ostensible  internal  peace 
—  noted  that: 

"The  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  and  propagandists,  however,  are 
still  waging  a  grim  battle  for  survival.  In  addition  to  an 
accelerated  propaganda  caiapalgn,  the  Communists  have  been 
forming  ‘froct*  organizations  to  influence  portions  of  anti- 
government  minorities.  Some  of  these  organizations  are 
militant,  sene  are  political.  An  example  of  the  former  is  the 
‘Vietnamese  Peoples  *  Liberation  Movement  Forces,’  a  military 
unit  conposed  of  ex-Cao  Dai,  ex-Hoa  Hao,  ex-Binh  Xuyen,  escaped 
political  prisoners,  and  Viet  Cong  cadres.  An  example  of  the 
latter  is  the  ‘Vletnam-Cambodlan  Buddhist  Association,  ’  one  of 
several  organizations  seeking  to  spread  the  theory  of  "Peace 
and  Co-existence.’" 

Whether  early  references  to  the  "front"  were  to  the  organizations  which 
subsequently  matiired  as  the  NLF  cannot  be  determined.  Indeed,  to  shed 
further  light  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  proposition  that  the 
DRV  did  not  intenrene  in  South  Vietnam  until  after  the  NLF  came  into 
existence,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  the  events  in  North  Vietnam  dioring 
the  years  195^-1960. 
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Hanoi  and  the  Insurgency  In  South  Vietnam  (Tab  3) 


The  primary  question  concerning  Hanoi's  role  in  the  origins  of 
the  insurgency  is  not  so  much  whether  it  played  a  role  or  not  —  the 
evidence  of  direct  North  Vietnamese  participation  in  subversion  against 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  is  now  extensive  —  but  when  Hanoi  intervened 
in  a  systematic  way.  Most  attacks  on  U.S.  policy  have  been  based  on  the 
proposition  that  the  DRV  move  on  the  South  came  with  manifest  reluctance, 
and  after  massive  U.S.  intervention  in  1961.  For  example,  George 
McTumin  Kahin  and  John  W.  Lewis,  in  their  book  The  United  States  in 
Vietnam,  state  that: 

"Contrary  to  United  States  policy  ass mpt ions,  all  available 
evidence  sho/s  that  the  revival  of  the  civil  war  in  the  South 
in  I95S  vJ’es  undertaken  by  Southerners  at  their  own  —  not 
Hanoi's  —  initiative.  .  .  .  Insurgency  activity  against  the 
Saigon  government  began  in  the  South  under  Southern  leadership 
not  as  a  consequence  of  any  dictate  from  Hanoi,  but  contrary 
to  Hanoi's  injunctions."  * 

As  discussed  above,  so  much  of  this  argument  as  rests  on  the  existence 
in  South  Vietnam  of  genuine  rebellion  is  probably  valid.  The  South 
Vietnamese  had  both  the  means,  the  Viet  Minh  residue,  and  motive  to 
take  up  arms  against  Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  Moreover,  there  were  indications 
that  some  DRV  leaders  did  attempt  to  hold  back  southern  rebels  on  the 
grounds  that  "conditions"  were  not  ripe  for  an  uprising.  Further,  there 
was  apparently  division  within  the  Lao  Dong  Party  hierarchy  over  the 
question  of  strategy  and  tactics  in  South  Vietnam.  However,  the  evidence 
indicates  that  the  principal  strategic  debate  over  this  issue  took  place 
between  195^  and  1958;  all  information  now  available  (spring,  I968) 
points  to  a  decision  taken  by  the  DRV  leaders  not  later  than  spring, 

1959^  actively  to  seek  the  overthrow  of  Diem.  Thereafter,  the  DRV 
pressed  toward  that  goal  by  military  force  and  by  subversive  aggression, 
both  in  Laos  and  in  South  Vietnam. 

But  few  Administration  critics  have  had  access  to  the  classified 
information  upon  which  the  foregoing  judgments  are  based.  Such  intel¬ 
ligence  as  the  U.S.  has  been  able  to  make  available  to  the  public  bearing 
on  the  period  195^"1980  has  been  sketchy  and  not  very  convincing:  a  few 
captured  documents,  and  a  few  prisoner  interrogations.  Indeed,  up  until 
1961  the  Administration  itself  publicly  held  that  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  was 
firmly  in  control  in  South  Vietnam,  and  that  the  United  States  aid  programs 
were  succeeding  in  meeting  such  threat  to  GVN  security  as  existed  both 
within  South  Vietnam  and  from  the  North.  Too,  the  vigorous  publicizing 
of  "wars  of  national  liberation"  by  N.  S.  Khrushchev  and  the  "discovery" 
of  counterinsurgency  by  the  Kennedy  Administration  in  early  I96I  tended 
to  reinforce  the  overall  public  irqjression  that  North  Vietnam's  aggression 
was  news  in  that  year.  Khrushchev's  speech  of  6  January  19^1^  made, 
according  to  Kennedy  biographer  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  "a  conspicuous 


*■  The  United  States  in  Vietnam,  pp.  119-120. 
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impression  on  the  new  President,  who  took  it  as  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  Soviet  intentions,  discussed  it  with  his  staff  and  read 
excerpts  from  it  aloud  to  the  National  Security  Council."  Thereafter, 

Administration  leaders,  by  their  frequently  identifying  that  Khrushchev 
declamation  as  a  milestone  in  the  development  of  communist  world 
strategy,  lent  credence  to  the  supposition  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
approved  aggression  by  its  satellite  in  North  Vietnam  only  in  December 
i960  —  the  month  the  HIF  was  formed. 

American  Kremlin ologists  had  been  preoccupied,  since  Khrushchev’s 
"de-Stalinzation"  speech  at  the  20th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  « 

of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Febrimiry  1956^  with  the  possibilities  of  a 
genuine  detente  with  the  USSR.  They  were  also  bemused  by  the  prospect 

of  a  deep  strategic  division  with  the  "Communist  Bloc"  between  the  » 

Soviets  and  the  Chinese.  Yet,  despite  evidences  of  disunity  in  the  Bloc 
—  in  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  East  Germany  —  virtually 
all  experts  regained  North  Vietnamese  national  strategy,  to  the  extent 
that  they  considered  it  at  all,  as  a  simple  derivative  of  that  of  either 
the  USSR  or  the  CPR.  P.  J.  Honey,  the  British  authority  on  North 
Vietnam,  tends  to  the  view  that  Hanoi  remained  subservient  to  the 
dictates  of  Moscow  from  1956  through  I96I,  albeit  carefully  paying  lip 
service  to  continue  solidarity  with  Peking.  More  recently,  a  differing 
interpretation  has  been  offered,  which  holds  that  the  Hanoi  leaders  were 
in  those  years  motiTOted  primarily  by  their  concern  for  internal  develop¬ 
ment,  and  that  they,  therefore,  turned  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  only 
nation  willing  and  able  to  furnish  the  wherewithal  for  rapid  economic 
advancement.  Berth  interpretations  assume  that  through  i960  the  DRV 
followed  the  Soviet  line,  accepted  "peaceful  coexistence, "  concentrated 
on  internal  development,  and  took  action  in  South  Vietnam  only  after 
MOSCCH7  gave  the  go-ahead  in  late  I960. 

But  it  is  also  possible  that  the  colloquy  over  strategy  among  the 
commxuiist  nations  in  the  late  1950 's  followed  a  pattern  almost  exactly 
the  reverse  of  that  usually  depicted:  that  North  Vietnam  persuaded  the 
Soviets  and  the  Chinese  to  accept  its  strategic  view,  and  to  support 
simultaneous  drives  for  economic  advancement  and  forceful  reiuilfication. 

Ho  Chi  l-linh  was  an  old  Stalinist,  trained  in  Prussia  in  the  early  ’20 's, 

Cemintem  colleague  of  Borodin  in  Canton,  and  for  three  decades  leading 
exponent  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  canon  on  anti-colonial  war.  Presumably, 

Ho  spoke  with  authority  within  the  upper  echelons  of  the  communist  party 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  What  he  said  to  them  privately  was,  no  doubt,  quite 
similar  to  what  he  proclaimed  publicly  fran  1956  onward:  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  North  Vietnam  were  not  comparable  to  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  even  those  of  the  CPR,  and  North  V^'etnam’s  policy  had  to  reflect 
the  differences . 

Khrushchev’s  de-Stalinization  bcmbshell  burst  in  February  1956  at  a 
dramatically  bad  time  for  the  DRV.  It  overrode  the  Chinese  call  for 
reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on- Vietnam,  and  it  interfered  with 
the  concerting  of  communist  policy  on  what  to  do  about  Ngo  Dinh  Diem’s  • 

refusal  to  proceed  toward  the  general  elections  scheduled  for  July  1956. 
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Although  the  Soviets  issued  in  March  195^  a  demand  for  GVN  observance 
of  the  Accords^  its  diplcmacy  not  only  failed  to  bring  about  any  action 
on  behalf  of  the  DRV^  but  elicited^  in  April  1956^  a  sharp  British  note 
condemning  Hanoi  for  grave  violations  of  the  Accords.  Hanoi  received 
the  British  note  about  the  time  that  Khrushchev  proclaimed  that  the  Soviet 
was  committed  to  a  policy  of  "peaceful  coexistence."  At  the  Ninth 
Plenian  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party,  held  in  Hanoi 
that  month,  Ho  Chi  Minh  lauded  "de-Stalinization, "  but  unequivocally 
rejected  "peaceful  coexistence"  as  irrelevant  to  the  DRV.  In  November 
1957,  after  more  than  a  year  of  \ipheavals  and  evident  internal  political 
distress  in  North  Vietnam,  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  Le  Duan  journeyed  to  Moscow 
for  the  Conference  of  Communist  and  Workers'  Parties  of  Socialist 
Countries.  That  conference  Issued  a  declaration  admitting  the  possibility 
of  "non-peaceful  transition  to  socialism"  remarkably  similar  in  thrust 
to  Ho's  1956  speech.  Further,  Khrushchev's  famous  January  196I  speech 
was  simply  a  precis  of  the  Declaration  of  the  November  i960  Conference 
of  Communist  and  Workers'  Parties  of  Socialist  Countries.  That  i960 
Declaration,  which  foimed  the  basis  for  Khrushchev's  pronouncements  on 
wars  of  national  liberation  in  turn  explicitly  reaffirmed  the  1957 
Declaration.  The  parallelism  of  the  texts  is  remarkable: 


RO  cm  MINII: 

SPEliCH  CLOSING  JCKTH  PLE:.'.’!4  OF  TtJB 

oe,v:ral  ccrtu rrrr  of  tht  iao  dctc  sarty 

APRIL  2L,  1956 

gntp^d  th«  grvtV  tignlflc»n?» 
of  tiK*  TwiMitlelb  Cciicrevt  cf  thv  Ccr=mnlst 
h»ny  cf  5ovi^t  Uhion.  This  Ccngr«*s 

Atuilysttd  nwn/  situation  prevailing  In 
tbt'  world,  and  point od  out  tti*  new  conlltlona 
favorable  to  the  proaervttlon  of  peace  and 
the  aivar.ee  twoard  socialiaa  by  the  Revolution* 
ary  lertlea  of  tl'e  working  data  and  the 
laboring  people; 

Clearly  ahowx  the  SoWet  Union's  victori¬ 
ous  real,  giving  us  still  greater  enthuaiasa 
ar.d  caking  ua  believe  atlll  co.-c  atrongly  in 
the  Invincible  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
tlx  bastion  of  revolution  and  of  world  peace; 

Pointed  out  the  tasks  of  the  Coezuniat 
Party  in  the  Ideclcgical  and  orcar.icatlocal 
fivlJs.  The  Co.tgrvsa  particularly  cn^haaised 
tha  application  of  t-'srx la t- Leninist  principles 
to  collective  leadership  and  opposed  the  cult 
of  the  i.’idividual. 

While  reccgnltlng  thst  war  cay  be  averted, 
ve  Bust  be  vigUsnt  to  detect  the  warcongera* 
aohoces;  for  st  long  se  l~:perialisn  exists, 
the  danger  of  war  still  exists. 

While  recogr.icirg  tliat  In  cextaln  countrlee 
the  road  to  social isa  aay  be  s  pesceful  one, 
ve  should  be  svsre  of  this  fact:  In  countrlca 
where  the  cschi:«ery  of  state,  the  snaed 
forces,  snd  tLs  police  of  the  bwrgeois 
class  sre  still  strong,  the  proletarian  class 
still  has  to  prepare  for  arced  struggle. 

While  recc(p\ixir.g  the  possibility  of 
reunifying  Vlet-.\SE  by  peaceful  cesr.a,  we 
should  alvay?  reat^mber  that  our  people's 
principal  enemies  are  the  American  Icperlal- 
Ists  and  their  agents  who  still  occupy  half 
our  country  ar4  are  praps rlr.g  for  varj  there¬ 
fore,  ve  should  firmly  hold  aloft  the  bauier 
of  peaca  and  enrar.ce  our  vigilance*.." 


BBCIASAIION  0?  TEE  COrraiETXB  OP  COMWJIIST 
ACD  WORKEaS  FAFT35  OF  SOCIALIST  COUrJT'UES 
K05CW,  195T 


"The  cocacunist  arl  workers  parties  are 
faced  with  great  historic  tasks... In  present 
day  cenditiena  in  a  nenber  of  capltalirt 
coisTtriea,  the  working  class  has  the  possi¬ 
bility... to  unite  the  majority  of  the  people, 
when  state  power  wlthcut  civil  war  can  ensure 
the  transfer  of  basic  means  of  production  tc 
the  hands  of  the  people... 

In  coodltlo.na  Ir.  which  the  ezploltirg 
classes  resort  to  violence  against  the  people, 
it  la  necessary  to  bear  in  Bind  another  possi¬ 
bility—  r^oopeaceful  transition  to  soeialisB. 
Lenlnisa  teaches  sr.d  history  confixes  that 
the  ruling  classea  never  relinquish  power 
voluntarily.  In  these  conditions  the  severity 
and  fores  of  class  struggle  will  depend  not 
so  cuch  on  the  proletariat  as  on  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  react lcr.ary  circlea  to  the  will 
of  the  overvhelnloc  rsjqrlty  of  the  people, 
on  the  use  of  force  by  these  circles  at  one 
or  another  stage  of  the  struggle  for  aoclalisc. 


DSCIAKATIOK  OP  TilE  C'iTjJ'EbCE  fP  C 
A.*ro  WORKERS  FART  ns  OF  WlAIJiT  CUiKTOES 
MOSeXAf,  1060 


"...The  Cormunist  Part  lea  reafflna  t!«i.* 
propositions  of  the  1957  In.cisratlcn  coixerti- 
ing  the  question  of  tt.«'  forms  of  tnia.:itlon 
of  various  countries  froo  eapitallsB  to 
soclsliita. 

The  Declaration  states  tlxt  the  working 
class  and  Its  vanguard- the  rx^rxist- Leninist 
party-se«.k  to  achieve  socialist  revolution 
by  peaceful  aesns.  JWallcatlon  of  this 
possibility  would  aceord  .itii  the  intervata 
of  the  working  class  and  all  tlie  people  anJ 
with  the  national  interests  cf  tb«  country. ** 

...In  conditions  when  t.^  exploiting 
classes  resort  to  the  use  cf  force  against 
the  pvople,  it  is  nt'cessvrv  to  bear  in  Bind 
another  posslbillty-that  at  zKici-eaceful 
transition  to  socla.llsn.  tcacU'S 

and  tistorical  exi^erience  ccr-first.*,  tint  tla? 
ruling  classes  do  not  relinquish  i-ewer 
voluntarily.  In  these  cct:<ditlons  tlie  dcgrvw 
of  bitterness  sod  tlic  foxva  of  the  class 
struggle  will  depend  not  so  ouch  uu  the 
proletariat  as  on  the  exieot  cf  tba  reaistat«e«f 
of  the  reactionary  circles  to  tl:c  will  of  the 
overvhclci  ng  majority  of  the  p«.*crle,  co  the 
use  of  force  by  these  clrcl**s  at  or 
another  stage  of  the  struggle  for  soclaliSB. 

In  each  country  the  actual  pcssibillty 
of  or.e  or  snotlier  sesos  of  moaltion  to 
socialism  is  detcrsilrusd  by  the  specific 
historical  conditions. 
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other  evidence  supports  the  foregoing  hj’pothesis.  The  DRV  was^ 
in  1960^  an  orthodoxically  constituted  cccmunist  state.  Both  the 
government  and  the  society  were  dominated  by  the  Lao  Dong  (Communist) 
Party^  and  power  within  the  party  concentrated  in  a  small  elite  — 

Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  lieutenants  from  the  old-time  Indochinese  Communist 
Party.  This  group  of  leaders. were  unique  in  the  communist  world  for 
their  homogeneity  and  for  their  har’iony  —  there  has  been  little  evidence 
of  the  kind  of  turbulence  which  has  splintered  the  leadership  of  most 
communist  parties.  While  experts  have  detected  disputes  within  the  Lao 
Dong  hierarchy -- 1957  appears  to  be  a  critical  year  in  that  regard  -- 
the  facts  are  that  there  has  been  no  blood-purge  of  the  Lao  Dong 
leadership^  and  except  for  changes  occasioned  by  apparently  natural 
deaths,  the  leadership  in  i960  was  virtually  identical  to  what  it  had 
been  in  195^  or  lSh6.  This  remarkably  dedicated  and  purposeful  group 
of  men  apparently  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  what  the  national 
interests  of  the  DRV  required,  what  goals  should  be  set  for  the  nation, 
and  what  strategy  they  should  pursue  in  attaining  them. 

These  leaders  have  been  explicit  in  setting  forth  DRV  national  goals 
in  their  public  statements  and  official  documents.  For  example.  Ho  Chi 
Minh  and  his  colleagues  placed  a  premium  on  "land  reform"  --  by  which 
they  meant  a  ccmmunization  of  rural  society  along  Maoist  lines.  Moreover, 
they  clearly  considered  a  disciplined  society  essential  for  victory  in 
war  and  success  in  peace.  It  vras  also  evident  that  they  were  committed 
to  bring  about  an  independent,  reunified  Vietnam  capable  of  exerting 
significant  Influence  throughout  Southeast  Asia,  and  particularly 
over  the  neighboring  states  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  \ihat  is  not  known 
with  certainty  is  how  they  determined  the  relative  priority  among  these 
objectives. 

In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  Geneva,  the  DRV  deferred  to  the 
Geneva  Accords  for  the  achievement  of  reunification,  and  t'lrned  Inward, 
concentrating  its  energies  on  land  reform  and  rehabilitation  of  the  war- 
torn  economy.  By  rhe  summer  of  1956,  this  strategy  was  bankrupt:  the 
Geneva  Settlement  manifestly  vzould  not  eventuate  in  reunification,  and 
the  land  reform  campaign  foundered  from  such  serious  abuses  by  Lao  Dong 
cadre  that  popular  disaffection  imperiled  DRV  Internal  security.  In 
Ai;igust  1956,  the  Lao  Dong  leadership  was  compelled  to  "rectify"  its 
programs,  to  postpone  land  reform,  and  to  purge  low  echelon  cadre  to 
mollify  popular  resentment.  E^/-en  these  measures,  however,  proved 
insufficient  to  forestall  Insurrection;  in  November  1956,  the  peasant 
rebellions  broke  out,  followed  by  urban  unrest.  Nonetheless,  the  DRV 
leadership  survived  these  Internal  crises  Intact,  and  by  1958  appears 
to  have  solved  most  of  the  problems  of  economic  efficiency  and  political 
organization  which  occasioned  the  1956-1957  outbursts. 

But  domestic  difficulty  was  not  the  only  crisis  to  confront  the  Lao 
Dong  leaders  in  early  1957.  In  January,  when  the  Soviet  Union  proposed 
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to  the  United  Nations  the  admitting  of  North  and  South  Vietnam  as 
separate  states,  it  signalled  that  the  USSR  might  be  prepared  in  the 
interests  of  "peacef’Jl  coexistence, "  to  make  a  great  power  deal  which 
would  have  lent  permanency  to  the  partition  of  Vietnam.  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
in  evident  surprise,  violently  dissented.  Ulien  in  February  1957 
Khrushchev  went  further  in  affirming  his  intention  to  "coexist"  with  the 
United  States,  the  DRV  quickly  moved  to  realign  its  own  and  Soviet 
policies.  In  May  1957^  the  Soviet  head  of  state,  Voroshilov,  visited 
Hanoi,  and  in  Jijly  and  August  1957^  Ho  Chi  Minh  traveled  extensively 
in  Eastern  Europe,  spending  several  days  in  Moscow.  The  Voroshilov 
visit  was  given  top  billing  by  the  Hanoi  Press  and  Ho,  upon  his  return 
from  Moscow,  indicated  that  important  decisions  had  been  reached. 
Thereafter,  Hanoi  and  Moscow  marched  more  in  step. 

In  the  meantime,  the  needs  and  desires  of  communist  rebels  in 
South  Vietnam  had  been  communicated  directly  to  Hanoi  in  the  person  of 
Le  Duan,  who  is  known  to  have  been  in  South  Vietnam  in  1955  and  195^, 
and  to  have  returned  to  Hanoi  sometime  before  the  fall  of  1957*  In 
September  of  that  year,  upon  Ho*s  retiirn  from  Europe,  Le  Duan  surfaced 
as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Lao  Dong  Politbirro;  it  is  possible  that  he 
was  already  at  that  tine  ^  facto  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Lao  Dong 
Party,  to  which  position  he  was  formally  promoted  in  September  I96O. 

In  1955  and  1956,  Le  Du.an,  from  the  testimony  of  prisoners  and  captured 
dociments,  had  been  expressing  conviction  that  Diem  would  stamp  out  the 
ccnmunist  movement  in  South  Vietnam  unless  the  DRV  were  to  reinforce 
the  party  there.  Presumably,  he  carried  these  viev^s  into  the  inner 
councils  of  the  DRV.  In  November  1957^  Le  Duan  and  Ho  traveled  to 
Moscov;  to  attend  the  Conference  of  Communist  and  Workers’  Parties  of 
Socialist  Countries.  The  Declaration  of  that  conference,  quoted 
above,  has  since  been  cited  repeatedly  by  both  North  end  South  Viet¬ 
namese  communists,  as  one  of  the  strategic  turning  points  in  their 
modern  history.  Le  Duan,  upon  his  return  to  Hanoi  from  Moscow,  issued 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  DRV’s  way  vras  now  clear.  Taking 
Le  Duan  literally,  it  could  be  construed  that  the  DRV  deemed  the  Moscow 
Declaration  of  1957  the  "go  ahead"  signal  from  Moscov^  and  Peking  for 
forceful  pursuit  of  its  objectives. 

There  is  some  sparse  evidence  that  the  DRV  actually  did  begin  moving 
in  1956  to  set  up  a  mechanism  for  supporting  the  insurgency  in  South 
Vietnam.  But  even  had  the  decision  been  taken,  as  suggested  above,  in 
late  1957/  it  is  unlikely  that  there  would  have  been  much  manifestation 
of  it  in  195s*  The  Lao  Dong  leadership  had  for  years  stressed  the  lessons 
that  they  had  learned  from  experience  on  the  essentiality  of  carefully 
preparing  a  party  infra structiire  and  building  guerrilla  bases  before 
proceeding  with  an  insurgency.  Viet  Minh  doctrine  woiild  have  dictated 
priority  concern  to  refiirbishing  the  communist  party  apparatus  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  it  is  possible  that  such  a  process  was  set  in 
motion  during  195S*  Orders  were  captiired  from  Hanoi  which  directed 
guerrilla  bases  be  prepared  in  South  Vietnaifl  in  early  1959* 
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There  is,  however,  other  evidence  that  questioning  among  the  DRV 
hierarchy  concerning  strategy  and  tactics  for  South  Vietnam  continued 
throughout  I95S  and  into  1959*  Captured  reports  from  party  headquarters 
in  South  Vietnam  betrayed  doubt  and  indecisions  among  party  leaders 
there  and  reflected  the  absence  of  clear  guidance  from  Hanoi.  Moreover, 
in  1958^  and  in  1959^  "the  DRV-  did  concentrate  much  of  its  resources  on 
agricultural  and  industrial  improvement;  extensive  loans  were  obtained 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  from  the  Chinese  Peoples  Republic,  and 
ambitious  uplift  programs  were  launched  in  both  sectors.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  to  accept  the  view  that  throvigh  1958  the  DRV  still  accorded 
priority  to  butter  over  guns,  as  part  of  its  base  development  strategy. 

In  the  larger  sense,  domestic  progress,  "consolidation  of  the  North," 
was  fundamental  to  that  strategy.  As  General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  put  it  in 
the  Lao  Dong  Party  journal  Hoc  Tap  of  January  I96O: 

"The  North  has  become  a  large  rear  echelon  of  our  army  .  .  . 

The  North  is  the  revolutionary  base  for  the  whole  country." 

Up  until  1959^  ■fche  economy  of  North  Vietnam  v;as  scarcely  providing  subsistence  • 
for  its  people,  let  alone  support  for  foreign  militaiy  undertakings;  by 
that  year,  substantial  progress  in  both  agriculture  and  industry  was 
evident; 
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Due  mainly,  hovrever,  to  industrial  growth,  the  Gross  National  Product 
reached  a  growth  rate  of  6^  per  annimi  in  1958,  and  sustained  that  rate 
thereafter.  Both  1958  and  1959  were  extraordinarily  good  years  in  both 
industry  and  agriculture.  A  long-range  development  plan  laiinched  in  1958 
achieved  an  annual  industrial  expansion  of  21^  per  year  through  I98O, 
chiefly  in  heavy  industry.  Foreign  aid  —  both  Chinese  and  Soviet  — 
was  readily  obtained,  the  USSR  supplanting  the  CPR  as  prime  donor. 

Foreign  trade  stepped  up  markedly.  Compared  with  1955^  the  DRV's  foreign 
commerce  doubled  by  1959^  snd  nearly  tripled  by  i960. 

By  1959^  i't  seems  likely  that  the  DRV  had  elected  to  pursue  a 
"guns  and  butter"  strategy,  and  obtained  requisite  Soviet  and  Chinese 
aid.  VThile  pressing  foCT>rard  with  its  economic  improvement  programs  — 
which  were  showing  definite  progress  —  the  DRV  prepared  with  word  and 
deed  for  large-scale  intervention  in  South  Vietnam.  In  May  1959^  at  the 
Fifteenth  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party,  a 
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Resolution  vas  adopted  identifying  the  United  States  as  the  main 
obstacle  to  the  realization  of  the  hopes  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  and 
as  an  enemy  of  peace.  The  Resolution  of  the  Fifteenth  Plenum  called 
for  a  strong  North  Vietnam  as  a  base  for  helping  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
overthrow  Diem  and  eject  the  United  States.  A  Ccmmunist  Party  history 
captured  in  South  Vietnam  in  1966,  and  the  testimony  of  high-ranking 
captives,  indicate  that  South  Vietnamese  commionists  still  regard  the 
resolution  of  the  Fifteenth  Plenum  as  the  point  of  departure  for  DRV 
intervention. 

•  Within  a  month  of  the  Fifteenth  Plenum,  the  DRV  began  to  commit  its 
armed  forces  in  Laos,  and  steadily  escalated  its  aid  to  the  Pathet  Lao. 

By  the  time  the  National  Liberation  Front  issued  its  manifesto  in 

•  December  i960,  the  conflict  in  Laos  had  matured  to  the  point  that  Pathet 
Lao-NVA  troops  controlled  most  of  NE  Laos  and  the  Laotian  panhandle; 
moreover,  by  that  time,  the  Soviet  Union  had  entered  the  fray,  and  vas 
participating  in  airlift  operations  from  North  Vietnam  direct  to 
Pathet  Lao-ir/A  units  in  Laos.  Also,  by  the  fall  of  1959^  ihe  insurgency 
in  South  Vietnam  took  a  definite  upsurge.  Viet  Cong  units  for  the  first 
time  offered  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Army  of  Vietnam.  Large  VC 
formations  seized  and  held  district  and  province  capitals  for  short 
periods  of  time,  and  assassinations  and  kidnappings  proliferated  markedly. 
The  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  the  DRV,  promulgated  on  1  January 
i960,  v;as  distinctly  bellicose,  condemning  the  United  States,  and 
establishing  the  reunification  of  Vietnam  as  a  DRV  national  objective. 
During  1959  and  I96O,  the  relatively  undeveloped  intelligence  apparatus 
of  the  U.S.  and  the  GVN  confirmed  that  over  4,000  infiltrators  V7ere 

sent  from  North  Vietnam  southv;ard  —  most  of  them  military  or  political 
cadre,  trained  to  raise  and  lead  insurgent  forces. 

In  September  i960,  the  Lao  Dong  Party  convened  its  Third  National 
Congress.  There  Eo  Chi  Minh,  Le  Duan,  Giap,  and  others  presented 
speeches  further  committing  the  DRV  to  support  of  the  insurgency  in  the 
South,  demanding  the  U.S.  stop  its  aid  to  Diem,  and  calling  for  the 
formation  of  a  unified  front  to  lead  the  struggle  against  "My- Diem." 

The  Resolution  of  the  Third  Congress,  reflecting  these  statements,  is 
another  of  those  historic  benchmarks  referred  to  in  captured  party 
documents  and  prisoner  interrogations. 

In  November  I96O,  the  Moscow  Conference  of  Communist  and  Workers  * 
Parties  of  Socialist  Countries  once  again  declared  its  support  of  the 
sort  of  "just"  war  the  DRV  intended  to  prosecute.  The  United  States 
vas  identified  as  the  principal  colonial  power,  and  the  right  and 
obligation  of  communist  parties  to  lead  struggles  against  colonial 
powers  vas  detailed.  By  the  time  Khrushchev  cited  that  Declaration  in 
his  "wars  of  national  liberation"  speech,  the  "liberation  war"  for  South 

•  Vietnam  vas  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  old. 
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The  evidence  supports  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  whether 
or  not  the  rebellion  against  Dien  in  South  Vietnain  proceeded  independently 
of,  or  even  contrary  to  directions  from  Hanoi  through  1958^  Hanoi  moved 
thereafter  to  capture  the  revolution.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Hanoi 
exerted  some  influence  over  certain  insurgents  in  the  South  throughout 
the  years  following  Geneva,  and  there  is  evidence  which  points  to  its 
preparing  for  active  support  of  large-scale  insurgency  as  early  as  1958. 
V/hatever  differences  in  strategy  may  have  existed  among  Moscow,  Peking, 
and  Hanoi,  it  appears  that  at  each  critical  juncture  Hanoi  obtained 
concurrence  in  Moscow  with  an  aggressive  course  of  action.  Accordingly, 
it  v;as  not  "peaceful  coexistence, "  or  concern  over  leadership  of  the 
"socialist  camp"  which  governed  Hanoi's  policy.  What  appeared  to  matter 
to  Hanoi  was  its  abiding  national  interests:  domestic  consolidation  in 
independence,  reunification,  and  Vietnamese  hegemony  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Both  Soviet  and  Chinese  policy  seems  to  have  bent  to  these  ends  rather 
than  the  contrary.  If  Hanoi  applied  brakes  to  eager  insurgents  in  South 
Vietnam,  it  did  so  not  from  lack  of  purpose  or  because  of  Soviet 
restraints,  but  from  concern  over  launching  one  more  premature  uprising 
in  the  South.  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  was  entirely  correct  when  he  stated  that 
his  was  a  nation  at  war  in  early  1959j  South  Vietnam  was  at  war  with 
both  the  Viet  Cong  insurgents  and  with  the  DRV,  in  that  the  latter  then 
imdertook  to  provide  strategic  direction  and  leadership  cadres  to  build 
systematically  a  base  system  in  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  for  subsequent, 
large-scale  guerrilla  warfare.  Persuasive  evidence  exists  that  by  I96O 
DRV  support  of  the  insurgency  in  South  Vietnam  included  materiel  as 
well  as  personnel.  In  any  event,  by  late  1959^  it  seems  clear  chat 
Hanoi  co:isidered  the  time  ripe  to  take  the  military  offensive  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  that  by  I96O  circumstances  were  propitious  for  more  overt 
political  action.  A  recently  captured  high-ranking  member  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  has  confirmed  that  in  mid-1960  he  and  other 
Lao  Dong  Party  leaders  in  South  Vietnam  were  instructed  ty  Hanoi  to  begin 
organizing  the  National  Liberation  Front,  which  was  formally  founded 
upon  the  issuance  of  its  Manifesto  on  20  December  i960.  *  Tae  rapid 
grovrth  of  the  KIF  thereafter  —  it  quadrupled  its  strength  in  about  one 
year  —  is  a  further  indication  that  the  Hanoi-directed  communist  party 
apparatus  had  been  engaged  to  the  fiillest  in  the  initial  organization 
and  subsequent  development  of  the  KLF. 

U.S.  Perceptions  of  the  Insurgency,  193^-1960  (Tab  4) 

Much  of  what  the  U.S.  knows  novr  about  the  origins  of  the  insurgency 
in  South  Vietnam  rests  on  information  it  has  acquired  since  1963^ 
approximately  the  span  of  time  that  an  extensive  and  effective  American" 
intelligence  apparatus  had  been  functioning  in  Vietnam.  Before  then, 
our  intelligence  was  draim  from  a  significantly  more  narrow  and  less 
reliable  range  of  sources,  chiefly  Vietnamese,  and  could  not  have 

*  The  Washington  post,  April  13,  1968,  A8. 
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supported  analysis  in  depth  of  insurgent  organization  and  intentions. 

The  U.S.  vas  particularly  deprived  of  dependable  information  concerning 
events  in  South  Vietnam’s  covmtryside  in  the  years  195^  through  1959* 
Nonetheless,  U.S.  intelligence  estimates  through  i960  correctly  and 
consistently  estimated  that  the  threat  to  GVN  internal  seciirity  was 
greater  than  the  danger  from  overt  invasion.  The  intelligence  estimates 
provided  to  policy  makers  in  Washington  pegged  the  Viet  Cong  military 
offensive  as  beginning  in  late  1959^  with  preparations  noted  as  early 
as  1957^  and  a  definite  can^jaign  perceived  as  of  early  1959*  Throughout 
the  years,  they  were  critical  of  Diem,  consistently  expressing  skepticism 
that  he  could  deal  successful 1y  with  his  internal  political  problems. 

These  same  estimates  miscalculated  the  nmerical  and  political  strength 
of  the  Viet  Cong,  misjudged  the  extent  of  rural  disaffection,  and  over¬ 
rated  the  military  capabilities  of  the  GVN.  But  as  strategic  intelligence 
they  were  remarkably  sound. 

Indeed,  given  the  generally  bleak  appraisals  of  Diem's  prospects, 
they  who  made  U.S.  policy  could  only  have  done  so  by  assuming  a  signifi¬ 
cant  measure  of  risk.  For  exaii:5)le,  on  3  August  195^^  an  NIE  took  the 
position  that: 

"Although  it  is  possible  that  the  French  and  Vietnamese, 
even  irith  firm  support  from  the  U.S.  and  other  powers,  may 
be  able  to  establish  a  strong  regime  in  South  Vietnam,  we 
believe  that  the  chances  for  this  development  are  poor  and, 
moreover,  that  the  situation  is  more  likely  to  continue  to 
deteriorate  progressively  over  the  next  year  ..." 

This  estimate  notwithstanding,  the  U.S.  moved  promptly  to  convene  the 
Manila  Conference,  bring  SEATO  into  being  with  its  protocol  aegis  over 
Vietnam,  and  eliminate  France  as  the  recipient  of  U.S.  aid  for  Vietnam. 
Again  on  26  April  1955^  an  NIE  charged  that: 

"Even  if  the  present  empasse  ^ith  the  sect^/  were 
resolved,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult, 
at  best,  for  a  Vietnamese  government,  regardless  of  its  com¬ 
position,  to  make  progress  towards  developing  a  strong, 
stable,  anti-communist  government  capable  of  resolving 
the  basic  social,  economic,  and  political  problems  of 
Vietnam,  the  special  problems  arising  from  the  Geneva 
Agreement  and  capable  of  meeting  the  long-range  challenge 
of  the  Communists  ..." 

V7ithin  a  matter  of  weeks,  however,  the  U.S.  firmly  and  finally  com¬ 
mitted  itself  to  unstinting  support  of  Kgo  Dinh  Diem,  accepted  his 
refusal  to  comply  with  the  political  settlement  of  Geneva,  and  acceded 
to  withdrawal  of  French  military  power  and  political  influence  frcm 
South  Vietnam.  Even  at  the  zenith  of  Diem’s  success,  an  NIE  of  July  1956 
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noted  adverse  political  trends  sten’jning  froa  Diem’s  "authoritarian 
role"  and  predicted  that^  while  no  short-term  opposition  was  in 
prospect: 


"Over  a  longer  period,  the  accumulation  of  grievances  among 
various  groups  and  individuals  may  lead  to  development  of  a 
national  opposition  movement  ..." 

There  was  no  KIE  published  between  195^  and  1959  ori  South  Vietnam: 
an  NIE  of  May  1959  took  the  position  that  Diem  had  a  serious  military 
problem  on  his  hands: 

"The  ^w7  internal  security  forces  will  not  be  able  to 
eradicate  DRV  supported  guerrilla  or  subversive  activity  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  Army  units  will  probably  have  to  be 
diverted  to  special  internal  security  assignments  ..." 

The  same  NIE  noted  a  waning  of  popular  enthusiasm  for  Diem,  the  existence 
of  some  disillusionment,  "particularly  among  the  educated  elite, "  sane 
"dissatisfaction  among  military  officers, "  but  detected  little  "identifi¬ 
able  public  unrest"; 

"The  grovrth  of  dissatisfaction  is  inhibited  by  South 
Vietnam’s  continuing  high  standard  of  living  relative  to  that 
of  its  neighbors,  the  paternalistic  attitude  of  Diem's 
government  tov'ards  the  people,  and  the  lack  of  any  feasible 
alternative  to  the  present  regime." 

The  1959  RIE  again  expressed  serious  reservations  about  Diem's 
leadership  and  flatly  stated  that: 

"The  prospects  for  continued  political  stability  in 
South  Vietnam  hang  heavily  upon  President  Diem  and  his 
ability  to  maintain  firm  control  of  the  army  and  police. 

The  regime's  efforts  to  assure  internal  security  and  its 
belief  that  an  authoritarian  government  is  necessary  to 
handle  the  country's  problems  will  result  in  a  continued 
repression  of  potential  opposition  elements.  This  policy 
of  repression  will  inhibit  the  growth  of  popularity  of  the 
regime  and  we  believe  that  dissatisfaction  will  grow, 
particularly  among  those  who  are  politically  conscious  ...  ." 

Despite  these  reservations,  U.S.  policy  remained  stamchly  and  fairly 
uncritically  behind  Diem  through  1959* 

The  National  Intelligence  Estimates  reservations  re  Diem  do  not 
appear  to  have  restrained  the  National  Security  Coxincil  in  its  two 
major  reviews  of  U.S.  policy  between  195^  srid  I96O.  In  195^,  the  NSC 
(in  policy  directive  NSC  5^12)  directed  that  U.S.  agencies  would; 
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"Assist  Free  Vietnan  to  develop  a  strong,  stable, 
and  constitutional  government  to  enable  Free  Vietnam  to 
assert  an  increasingly  attractive  contrast  to  conditions  in 
the  present  Communist  zone  .  .  .  ^nd/  work  toward  the 
weakening  of  the  Cormiunists  in  North  and  South  Vietnam 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  eventual  peaceful  reunifica¬ 
tion  of  a  free  and  independent  Vietnam  under  anti¬ 
communist  leadership." 

In  1958  (in  NSC  5809)  this  policy,  with  its  "roll-back"  overtones,  was 
reiterated,  although  revisions  were  proposed  indicating  an  awareness  of  the 
necessity  to  adapt  the  army  of  Vietnam  for  anti-guerrilla  warfare. 
Operations  Coordinating  Board  Progress  Reports  on  the  implementation 
of  the  policies  laid  out  in  NSC  5612  and  5809  revealed  awareness  that 
Vietnam  was  under  internal  attack,  and  that  "in  spite  of  substantial 
U.S.  assistance,  economic  development,  though  progressing,  is  below 
that  which  is  politically  desirable." 

While  classified  policy  papers  through  1959  thus  dealt  with  risks, 
public  statements  of  U.S.  officials  did  not  refer  to  the  jeopardy.  To 
the  contrary,  the  picture  presented  the  public  and  Congress  by  Ambassador 
Durbra-.',  General  Williams,  and  other  Administration  spokesmen  was  of 
continuing  progress,  virtually  miraculous  improvement,  year- in  and 
year-out.  Diem  \ias  depicted  as  a  strong  and  capable  leader,  firmly 
in  command  of  his  ora  house,  leading  his  people  into  modern  nationhood 
at  a  remarkable  pace.  As  late  as  the  summer  of  1959^  Ambassador  Durbrov; 
and  General  Williams  assured  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  Vietnam's  internal  security  vras  in  no  serious  danger,  and  that 
Vietnam  v;as  in  a  better  position  to  cope  with  invasion  from  the  North 
than  it  had  ever  been.  In  the  fall  of  1959^  in  fact.  General  Williams 
expressed  the  opinion  that  by  I96I  GVN  defense  budgets  could  be  reduced, 
and  in  the  spring  of  i960,  he  wrote  to  Senator  Mansfield  that  American 
military  advisors  could  begin  a  phased  withdrawal  from  MAAG,  Vietnam 
the  following  year. 

V/hatever  adverse  judgment  may  be  deserved  by  such  statements  or  by 
the  quality  of  U.S.  assistance  to  Vietnam  on  behalf  of  its  internal 
security,  the  American  aid  program  cannot  be  faulted  for  failing  to 
provide  Diem  funds  in  plenty.  Tlie  U.S.  aid  program  —  economic  and 
military  —  for  South  Vietnam  was  among  the  largest  in  the  world. 

From  FY  19^6  through  FY  I96I,  Vietnam  was  the  third  ranking  non-NATO 
recipient  of  aid,  and  the  seventh  worldwide.  In  FY  I96I,  the  last 
program  of  President  Eisenhov;er's  Administration,  South  Vietnam  was 
the  fifth  ranking  recipient  overall.  MAAG,  Vietnam,  was  the  only 
military  aid  mission  anywhere  in  the  world  commanded  by  a  lieutenant 
general,  and  the  economic  aid  mission  there  was  by  1958  the  largest 
anywhere . 

Security  was  the  focus  of  U.S.  aid;  although  military  grants 
comprised  only  25^  of  the  total  program  in  the  years  1955  through  I96I, 


more  than  75/^  of  the  economic  aid  the  U.S.  provided  in  the  same  period 
went  into  the  GVN  military  budget;  thus  at  least  $3  out  of  every  $10 
of  aid  provided  Vietnam  went  directly  toward  security.  In  addition^ 
other  amounts  of  nominally  economic  aid  (e.g.^  that  for  public  administra¬ 
tion)  went  toward  security  forces,  and  aid  for  agriculture  and  trans¬ 
portation  principally  fimded  projects  with  strategic  purposes  and  with  an 
explicit  military  rationale.  For  example,  a  20-mlle  stretch  of  highway 
from  Saigon  to  Bien  Hoa,  built  at  G.neral  V/illiams*  instance  for 
specifically  military  purposes,  received  more  U.S.  economic  aid  than 
a1 1  funds  provided  for  labor,  community  development,  social  welfare, 
health,  and  education  in  the  years  195^-1961. 

In  March  i960,  Washington  became  aware  that  despite  this  impressive 
outpoviring  of  treasure,  material,  and  advice,  the  Viet  Cong  were  making 
significant  headway  against  Diem,  and  that  U.S.  aid  programs  ought  to  be 
reconfigured.  In  March,  the  JCS  initiated  action  to  devise  a  Counter¬ 
insurgency  Plan  (CIP),  intended  to  coordinate  the  several  U.S.  agencies 
providing  assistance  to  the  GVE'J,  and  rationalize  the  GVN's  ovm  rural 
programs.  The  CIP  was  worked  out  among  the  several  U.S.  agencies  in 
V/ashington  and  Saigon  dui^g  the  summer  and  fall  of  196O. 

The  heightened  av/areness  of  problems  in  Vietnam  did  not,  however, 
precipitate  changes  in  KSC  policy  statements  on  Vietnam.  Objectives 
set  forth  in  KSC  6012  (25  Jxily  I96O)  were  virtually  identical  to  those 
of  KSC  5S09. 

Planning  proceeded  against  a  background  of  developing  divergence 
of  view  between  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense.  As  Ambassador 
Durbrov/  and  his  colleagues  of  State  saw  the  problem  on  the  one  hand. 

Diem's  security  problems  stemmed  from  his  political  insolvency.  They 
argued  that  the  main  line  of  U.S.  action  should  take  the  form  of  pressures 
on  Diem  to  reform  his  government  and  his  party,  liberalizing  his  handling 
of  political  dissenters  and  the  rural  populace.  Department  of  Defense 
officials,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  deprecated  the  significance  of 
non-communist  political  dissent  in  South  Vietnam,  and  regarded  Diem's 
difficulties  as  proceeding  from  military  inadequacy.  In  this  view, 
what  was  needed  was  a  more  efficient  internal  defense,  and,  therefore, 
the  Pentagon  tended  to  oppose  U.S.  leverage  on  Diem  because  it  might 
jeopardize  his  confidence  in  the  U.S.,  and  his  cooperation  in  improving  his 
military  posture.  Communist  machination,  as  Defense  saw  it,  had  created 
the  crisis;  the  U.S.  response  should  be  "unsv/erving  support"  for  Diem. 

While  the  CIP  was  being  developed,  Department  of  Defense  moved  to 
adapt  the  U.S.  military  assistance  program  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation.  On  30  March  i960  the  JCS  took  the  position  that  the  Array 
of  Vietnam  should  develop  an  anti-guerrilla  capability  within  the  regular 
force  structure,  thus  reversing  an  antithetical  position  taken  by  General 
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Willia^iis.  During  1959  Diem  had  attempted  to  form  a  number  of  special 
"commando"  units  from  his  regular  forces,  and  the  MAAG  had  opposed  him 
on  the  grounds  that  these  v:ould  deplete  his  conventional  strength.  In 
May,  MAAG  v:as  authorized  to  place  advisers  dovm  to  battalion  level.  In 
June,  i960,  additional  U.S.  Army  special  forces  arrived  in  Vietnam,  and 
during  the  summer  a  number  of  Ranger  battalions,  with  the  express  mission 
of  counter-guerrilla  operations,  were  activated.  In  September,  General 
Williams  was  replaced  by  General  McGarr  who,  consistent  v:ith  the  directives 
of  the  JCS,  promptly  began  to  press  the  training  of  RVI'AF  to  produce  the 
"anti-guerrilla  guerrilla."  General  McGarr 's  desire  for  an  RVKAF  capable 
of  meeting  and  defeating  the  Viet  Cong  at  their  ovm  game  \ra.s  evident  in 
the  CIP  when  it  was  forvrarded  to  Washington,  in  January,  I96I,  Just  before 
John  F.  Kennedy  took  office. 

The  CIP  had  been  well  coordinated  within  the  U.S.  mission  in  Vietnam, 
but  only  partially  with  the  Vietnamese.  The  plan,  as  foriv'arded,  incor¬ 
porated  one  major  point  of  difference  bet\':een  the  Embassy  and  MAAG.  General 
McGarr  desired  to  increase  the  RVTLAF  force  level  by  some  20,000  troops, 
while  Ambassador  Durbrow  maintained  reservations  concerning  the  necessity 
or  the  v/isdora  of  additional  forces.  The  Ambassador's  position  rested  on 
the  premise  that  Diem  wanted  the  force  level  increase,  and  that  the  United 
States  should  not  provide  funds  for  that  purpose  until  Diem  vras  patently 
prepared  to  take  those  unpalatable  political  measures  the  Ambassador  had 
proposed  aimed  at  liberalizing  the  C-VN.  The  Ambassador  held  out  little 
hope  that  either  the  political  or  even  military  portions  of  the  CIP  could 
be  successfully  accomplished  v/ithout  some  such  leverage:  "Consideration 
should,  therefore,  be  given  to  what  actions  v:e  are  prepared  to  take  to 
encourage,  or  if  necessary  to  force,  acceptance  of  all  essentieil  elements 
of  the  plan."  In  the  staff  reviews  of  the  CIP  in  Washington,  the  divergence 
betoeen  State  and  Defense  noted  above  came  once  more  to  the  fore.  Those 
(chiefly  within  DOD)  who  considered  the  VC  threat  as  most  important,  and 
who  therefore  regarded  military  measui’es  against  this  threat  as  most  urgent, 
advocated  approval  and  any  other  measures  vjhich  V70uld  induce  Diem’s  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  CIP,  and  his  cooperation  V7ith  MAAG.  They  were  izg)atient  with 
Ambassador  Durbrav:’s  proposed  "pressure  tactics"  since  they  sav:  in  them 
the  possibility  of  GVN  delay  on  vital  military  matters,  and  the  prospect 
of  little  profit  other  than  minor  concessions  from  Diem  in  political  areas 
they  deemed  peripheral  or  trivial  in  countering  the  VC.  Tipping  the  scales 
tovmrd  v/hat  might  be  called  the  Diera/KAAG/DOD  priorities  \ia.s  the  coincident 
and  increasing  need  to  "reassure"  Diem  of  U.S.  support  for  the  GVI^  end  for 
him  personally.  The  fall  of  President  Syngman  Ehee  of  Korea  in  April, 
the  abortive  November  i960  coup  d’etat  in  Saigon,  Ambassador  Durbrov^'s 
persistent  overtures  for  reform,  and  above  all,  uncertainties  over  U.S. 
support  for  the  Royal  Laotian  Government.  This  requirement  to  reassure 
Diem  v;as  plainly  at  cross  purposes  with  the  use  of  pressure  tactics. 

Ten  days  after  President  Kennedy  came  to  office,  he  authorized  a 
$4l  million  increase  in  aid  for  Vietnam  to  underi^rite  the  RVNAF  force 
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level  increase  and  improvements  in  the  Civil  Guard  --a  complete  buy 
of  the  CIP.  In  March,  Ambassador  Dorbrow  was  replaced  by  Frederick  E. 
Nolting.  Ambassador  Durbrow's  closing  interviev:  v^ith  Diem  in  mid-March 
was  not  reassuring,  kliile  Diem  stated  that  he  was  prepared  to  carry  out 
the  military  aspects  of  the  CIP,  he  dodged  Durbrow’s  questions  on  the 
political  action  prescribed.  It  was  on  this  disqiiieting  note  that  the 
Kennedy  Administration  began  its  efforts  to  counter  the  insurgency  in 
South  Vietnam. 
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FAILUEE  OF  THE  GEITEVA  SETTLEI-IENT 


A.  Introduction:  The  Flawed  Peace 


The  Geneva  Conference  of  195^  brought  only  transitory  peace  to 
Indochina.  Nonetheless,  except  for  the  United  States,  the  major  powers 
were,  at  the  time  of  the  Conference,  satisfied  that  with  their  handivrark: 
the  truce  averted  a  further  U.S.  military  involvement  on  the  Asian  main¬ 
land,  and  dampened  a  heightening  crisis  betv;een  East  and  West  vrhich  might 
readily  have  led  to  conflict  outside  Southeast  Asia.  So  long  as  these 
conditions  obtained,  neither  France,  the  U.K.,  the  U.S.S.R.  nor  Communist 
China  were  seriously  disposed  to  disturb  the  modus  vivendi  in  Vietnam. 

U.S.  leaders  publicly  put  the  best  face  possible  on  the  Geneva  Settlement  -- 
about  all  that  might  possibly  have  been  obtained  from  a  seriously  disad¬ 
vantaged  negotiating  position,  and  no  serious  impairment  to  freedom  of 
United  States  action.  But  the  U.S.,  within  its  inner  councils  immediately 
after  Geneva,  viewed  the  Settlement's  provisions  for  Vietnam  as  "disaster," 
and  determined  to  prevent,  if  it  could,  the  further  extension  of  communist 
government  over  the  Vietnamese  people  and  territory.  U.S.  policy  adopted 

in  195^  to  this  end  did  not  constitute  an  irrevocable  nor  "open-ended" 
commitment  to  the  government  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  But  it  did  entail  a  pro-  • 
gressively  deepening  U.S.  invol-v ement  in  the  snarl  of  violence  and  intrigue 
within  Vietnam,  and  therefore  a  direct  role  in  the  ultimate  breakdown  of 
the  Geneva  Settlement. 

The  Settlement  of  Geneva,  though  it  provided  respite  from  years 
of  political  violence,  bitterly  disappointed  Vietnamese  of  North  and  South 
alike  who  had  looked  tov:ard  a  unified  and  independent  Vittnam.  For  the 
Viet  Minh,  the  Settlement  was  a  series  of  disappointing  compromises  to 
which  they  had  agreed  at  the  urging  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  compro¬ 
mises  beyond  what  ha.rd  v:on  military  advantage  over  the  French  had  led  them 
to  expect.  For  the  State  of  Vietnam  in  the  South,  granted  independence 

by  France  v;hilc  the  Geneva  Conference  v/as  in  progress,  the  Settlement  vjas 
an  arrangement  to  which  it  had  not  been  party,  and  to  vjbich  it  could  not 
subscribe.  The  truce  of  195^>  in  fact,  embodied  three  serious  defi¬ 

ciencies  as  a  basis  for  stable  peace  among  the  Vietnamese: 

—  It  relied  upon  France  as  its  executor. 

—  It  ignored  the  opposition  of  the  State  of  Vietnam. 

—  It  countenanced  the  disassociation  of  the  United  States. 

These  v:eaknesscs  turned  partitioned  Vietnam  into  tv.^o  hostile  states,  and 
given  the  absence  of  a  stabilizing  international  force  and  the  impotence 
of  the  ICC,  brought  about  an  environr;.ent  in  which  vrar  was  likely,  if  not 
inevitable.  A  nominally  temporary  "line  of  demarca.tion" 
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between  North  and  South  at  the  17th  parallel  was  transformed  into  one 
of  the  more  forbidding  frontiers  of  the  world.  A  mass  displacement 
of  nearly  5/c  "the  population  disrupted  the  polity  and  heightene'd 
tensions  in  both  North  and  South.  And  both  the  Democratic  Government 
of  Vietnam  (DRV)  in  the  North,  and  the  Government  of  Vietnam  (GVN)  in 
the  South  armed,  with  foreign  aid,  for  what  each  perceived  as  a  coming 
struggle  over  reunification.  Seme  of  the  main  roots  of  the  present 
conflict  run  to  these  failures  of  Geneva. 

B.  The  Partition  of  Vietnam 

1.  Provisions  for  Unifying  Vietnam 

The  sole  formal  instrument  of  the  Geneva  Conference  was  the 
document  signed  by  the  military  commanders  of  the  two  hostile  forces 
termed  "Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities'  in  Viet-Nam, "  dealing 
largely  with  the  disengagement  and  regroupment  of  military  forces.  ^ 
Article  l4  of  the  Agreement  contained  one  brief  --  but  fateful  allusion  -- 
to  a  future  political  solution: 

"Article  l4a.  Pending  the  general  elections  which  v/^ill 
bring  about  the  unification  of  Vietnam,  the  conduct  of  civil 
administration  in  each  regrouping  zone  shall  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  party  whose,  forces  ere  to  be  regrouped  there  in  virtue 
of  the  present  agreement...." 

A  more  general  expression  of  the  intent  of  the  conferees  was  the  un¬ 
signed  "Final  Declaration  of  the  Geneva  Conference,"  by  v.-hich  the 
Conference  "takes  note"  of  the  aforementioned  Agreement  and  several 
declarations  by  represented  nations  and:  6/ 

"...recognizes  that  the  essential  purpose  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  relating  to  Vietnam  is  to  settle  military  questions 
with  a  viev/^  to  ending  hostilities  and  that  the  military 
demarcation  line  is  provisional  and  should  not  in  any  way 
be  inteipreted  as  constituting  a  political  or  territorial 
boundary. . .declares  that,  so  far  as  Vietnam  is  concerned, 
the  settlement  of  political  problems,  effected  on  the  basis 
of  respect  for  the  principles  of  Independence,  unity,  and 
territorial  integrity,  shall  permit  the  Vietnamese  people 
to  enjoy  the  fundamental  freedcras,  guaranteed  by  democratic 
institutions  established  as  a  result  of  free  general  elec¬ 
tions  by  secret  ballot.  In  order  to  insure  that  sufficient 
progress  in  the  restoration  of  peace  has  been  made,  end  that 
all  the  necessary  conditions  obtain  for  free  e>q)ression  of 
the  national  will,  general  elections  shall  be  held  in  July, 

1956,  under  the  supervision  of  an  international  cesnmission 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  member  States  of  the 
International  Supervisory  Cemmission,  referred  to  in  the 
agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Consultations 
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will  be  held  on  this  svibject  between  the  ccapetent  repre¬ 
sentative  authorities  of  the  two  zones  from  20  July  1955 
onwards . . . . ” 


The  DRV  approved  the  Final  Declaration^  and^  having  failed 
in  its  attempts  to  bring  about  immediate  elections  on  vinification,  no 
doubt  did  so  reluctantly.  ?/  There  has  been  seme  authoritative  specu¬ 
lation  that  the  Viet  Minh  accepted  this  aspect  of  the  Settlement  with 
deep  cynicism;  Pham  Van  Dong,  the  DRV  delegate  at  Geneva  is  supposed  to 
have  expressed  conviction  that  the  elections  would  never  be  held.  8/ 

*  But  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  communist  powers  fully  expected  the 
nascent  GVIJ,  already  badly  shaken  from  internal  stresses,  to  collapse, 
and  vinification  to  follow  vath  elections  or  not.  In  any  event,  the 
^  public  stance  of  the  DRV  stressed  their  expectations  that  the  election 
would  be  held.  Eo  Chi  Minh  stated  unequivocally  on  22  July  195^  that: 
"Worth,  Central  and  South  Vietnam  are  territories  of  ours.  Our  country 
will  surely  be  unified,  our  entire  people  will  surely  be  liberated."  2,/ 

The  Saigon  Government  was  no  less  assertive  in  calling 
for  vinification  of  Vietnam.  In  a  note  to  the  French  of  17  July  195^j 
the  GVTJ  delegate  at  Geneva  protested  haying  been  left  until  then  "in 
complete  ignorance"  of  French  intentions  regarding  the  division  of  the 
covintry,  which  he  felt  failed  to  "take  any  account  of  the  unanimous  will 
for  national  unity  of  the  Vietnamese  people";  he  proposed,  futilely. 
United  Eations  trusteeship  of  all  Vietnam  in  preference  to  a  nation 
"dismembered  and  condemned  to  slavery."  lO/  At  the  final  session  of 
the  Conference,  wnen  called  upon  to  join  in  the  Final  Declaration,  the 
GViJ  delegate  announced  that  his  government  "reserves  its  full  freedaa 
of  action  in  order  to  safeguard  the  sacred  right  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
to  its  territorial  unity,  national  independence  and  freedOTi."  U/  Thus 
the  Geneva  truce  confronted  from  the  outset  the  ancaaly  of  two  sovereign 
Vietnamese  states,  each  calling  for  vinification,  but  only  one,  the  DRV, 
committed  to  achieving  it  via  the  terms  of  the  Settlement. 

2.  France  V7ithdraws,  195^-1956 

France,  as  the  third  party  in  Vietnam,  then  became  pivotal 
to  any  political  settlement,  its  executor  for  the  West.  But  France  had 
agreed  to  full  independence  for  the  GVl^  on  June  4,  1954,  nearly  six 
weeks  before  the  end  of  the  Geneva  Conference.  12/  By  the  terms  of 
that  June  agreement,  the  GVW  assumed  responsibility  for  international 
contracts  previously  made  on  its  behalf  by  France;  but,  there  having 
been  no  reference  to  subsequent  contracts,  it  was  technically  free  of 
the  Geneva  Agreements.  It  has  been  argued  to  the  contrary  that  the  GVW 
was  bound  by  Geneva  because  it  possessed  at  the  time  few  of  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  full  sovereignty,  and  especially  because  it  was  dependent  on 
France  for  defense.  13/  But  such  debates  turn  on  tenuous  points  of 
international  law  regarding  the  prerogatives  of  newly  independent  or 
partitioned  states.  l4/  It  is  fact  that  in  the  years  1954  to  195^, 

‘  first  the  Cominuriist  Cninese  and  then  the  Soviets  acknowledged  the. sepa¬ 
rate  and  sovereign  identity  of  the  GVIJ,  and  that  the  United  States  and 
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Great  Britain  did  likewise.  1^/  It  is  also  fact  that  France  speedily 
divested  itself  of  responsibilities  for  "civil  administration"  in  South 
Vietnam.  In  February,  195^,  the  GVN  requested  France  to  withdraw  its 
military  forces,  and  on  April  26,  19^6,  the  French  military  command  in 
Vietnam,  the  signatory  of  the  Geneva  Agreement,  was  dissolved.  France, 
torn  by  domestic  political  turbulence  in  which  past  disappointments  and 
continued  frustrations  in  Vietnam  figured  prominently,  and  tested  anew 
in  Algeria,  abandoned  its  position  in  Southeast  Asia.  l6/  No  doubt, 
an  increasingly  acerbic  relation  between  its  representatives  and  those 
of  the  United  States  in  South  Vietnam  hastened  its  departure,  where 
American  policy  clashed  with  French  over  the  arming  and  training  of  a 
national  army  for  the  GVN,  over  French  military  assistance  for  the 
religious  sects,  over  French  economic  policy  on  repatriating  investments, 
and  over  general  French  opposition  to  Diem.  Ij/  But  more  fundamentally, 
France  felt  Itself  shouldered  aside  in  South  Vietnam  by  the  United  States 
over; 


(1)  Policy  toward  the  DRV.  The  French  averred  initially 
that  Ho  was  a  potential  Tito,  and  that  they  could  through  an  accommo¬ 
dation  with  him  preserve  their  economic  and  cultural  interests  in  Vietnam — 
in  their  view,  a  "co-existence  experiment"  of  world  wide  significance  in 
the  Cold  War.  l8/  As  of  December,  195^ ^  they  were  determined  to  carry 
out  the  Geneva  elections.  Eventually,  however,  they  were  obliged  to 
choose  between  the  U.S,  and  the  DHV,  so  firmly  did  the  U.S.  foreclose 

any  adjustment  to  the  DHV’s  objectives.  19/ 

(2)  Policy  toward  Diem.  France  opposed  Diem  not  solely 
because  he  v;as  a  vocally  Francophobe  Annamite,  but  because  he  threatened 
directly  their  position  in  Vietnam.  Kis  nationalism,  his  strictures 
against  "feudalists,"  his  notions  of  moral  regeneration  all  conjoined 

in  an  enmity  against  the  French  nearly  as  heated  as  that  he  harbored 
against  the  communists  —  but  to  greater  effect,  for  it  v:.c  far  easier 
for  him  to  muster  his  countrymen's  opinion  against  the  French  than  against 
the  Viet  Minh.  By  "the  spring  of  1995^  the  Diem-France  controversy  acquired 
military  dimensions  when  French  supported  sect  forces  took  up  arms  against 
the  GVTJ.  At  that  time,  while  the  U.S.  construed  its  policy  as  aiding 
"Free  Vietnam,"  the  French  saw  Diem  as  playing  Kerensky's  role  in  Vietnam, 
with  the  People's  Revolutionary  Committee  as  the  Bolsheviks,  and  Ho,  the 
Viet  Minh  Lenin,  waiting  off  stage.  20/ 

(3)  Military  Policy.  By  the  end  of  195^^^  the  French  were 
persuaded  that  SEATO  could  never  offer  security  for  their  citizens  and 
other  interests  in  Vietnam,  and  had  despaired  of  receiving  U.S.  military 
aid  for  a  French  E>:pedit ionary  Corps  of  sufficient  size  to  meet  the 
threat.  2l/  U.S.  insistence  that  it  should  train  RVNAF  increased  their 
insecurity.  Within  the  combined  U.S. -French  headquarters  in  Saigon  there¬ 
after,  officers  of  both  nations  v;orked  side  by  side  launching  counter¬ 
vailing  intrigues  among  the  Vietnamese,  and  among  each  other.  22/  The 
relationship  became  intolerable  witn  French  involvement  in  support  of 
sect  forces  in  open  rebellion  against  U.S.  assisted  GVN  forces. 


In  March  of  1956,.  as  France  prepared  to  accede  to  the  GVN  request  for 
vithdrawal  of  its  remaining  military  forces,  Foreign  Minister  Plneau, 

In  a  Paris  speech,  took  the  U.K.  and  the  U.S.  to  task  for  disrupting 
Western  unity.  23/  While  Pineau  selected  U.S.  support  of  French-hating 
Diem  for  particular  rancor,  he  did  so  in  the  context  of  decrying  France’s 
Isolation  in  dealing  with  nationalist  rebels  in  North  Africa  --  and  thus 
generally  indicted  two  powers  v;ho  had  threatened  the  French  empire  since 
the  U.K.  intervened  in  Syria  in  19^1^  and  President  Roosevelt  assured  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco  that  his  sympathies  lay  with  the  colonial  peoples  strvig- 
gllng  for  independence.  2h/ 

Ultimately,  France  nad  to  place  preservation  of  its  European 
position  ahead  of  er!q)ire,  and,  hence,  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  before 
opposition  in  Indochina.  France’s  vacating  Vietnam  in  1956  eased  U.S. 
problems  there  over  the  short  run,  and  smoothed  Diem’s  path.  But  the 
dry's  hope  for  a  national  plebesclte  were  thereby  dashed.  On  January  1, 
■J-955^  as  'the  waning  of  France's  power  in  Vietnam  became  apparent,  Pham 
Van  Dong,  DRV  Premier,  declared  that  as  far  as  Hanoi  was  concerned:  "... 
it  was  with  you,  the  French,  that  we  signed  the  Geneva  Agreements,  and  it 
is  up  to  you  to  see  that  they  are  respected."  Seme  thirteen  months  later 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  France  stated  that:  25/ 

"V/e  are  not  entirely  masters  of  the  situation.  The 
Geneva  Accords  on  the  one  hand  and  the  pressure  of  our  allies 
on  the  other  creates  a  very  complex  juridical  situation.... 

The  position  in  principle  is  clear:  France  is  the  guarantor 
of  the  Geneva  Accords. . .But  we  do  not  have  the  means  alone 
of  making  them  respected." 

But  the  GVN  remained  adamantly  opposed  to  elections,  and  neither  the 
U.S.  nor  any  other  western  power  was  disposed  to  support  France’s  ful¬ 
fillment  of  its  responsibility  to  the  DRV. 

3.  Diem  Refuses  Consultation,  1955 

Communist  expectations  that  the  Diem  government  would  fall 
victim  to  the  voracious  political  forces  of  South  Vietnam  were  unfulfilled. 
Diem  narrowly  escaped  such  a  fate,  but  with  American  svspport  —  albeit 
wavering,  and  accempsnied  by  advice  he  often  ignored  —  Diem  within  a 
year  of  the  Geneva  Conference  succeeded  in  defeating  the  most  povrerful  of 
his  antagonists,  the  armed  sects,  and  in  removing  from  power  Pd'ancophlle 
elements  within  his  government,  including  his  disloyal  military  chiefs. 

He  spoke  frexa  comparatively  firm  political  ground  when,  on  July  I6,  1955^ 
before  the  date  set  for  consulting  with  the  DRV  on  the  plebesclte,  he  ■ 
announced  in  a  radio  broadcast  that:  26/ 

"We  did  not  sign  the  Geneva  Agreements. 

"We  are  not  bound  in  any  way  by  these  Agreements,  signed 
against  the  will  of  the  Vietnamese  people.... We  shall  not  miss 
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any  opportunity  which  would  permit  the  unification  'of  our 
homeland  in  freedom,  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  us 
to  consider  any  proposal  from  the  Viet  Minn  if  proof  is  not 
given  that  they  put  the  superior  interests  of  the  national 
ccranunity  above  those  of  ccmmunism." 

Moreover,  Diem  spoke  with  sane  assurance  of  American  backing, 
for  the  U.S.  had  never  pressed  for  the  elections  envisaged  by  the  Settle¬ 
ment.  At  the  final  session  of  Geneva,  rather  than  joining  with  the 
Conference  delegates  in  the  Final  Declaration,  the  U.S.  "observer," 

Under  Secretary'  of  State  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  had  linked  U.S.  policy 
vis-a-vis  Vietnam  to  that  for  Korea,  Taiwan  and  Germany  in  these  teims:  27/ 

"In  the  case  of  nations  now  divided  against  their  will, 
v:e  shall  continue  to  seek  to  achieve  unity  through  free  elec¬ 
tions  supervised  by  the  United  Nations  to  insure  that  they 
are  conducted  fairly." 

Although  the  U.S.  opposed  elections  in  195^  because  Hq  Chi 
Minh  would  have  then  won  them  handily,  28/  the  records  of  the  National 
Security  Council  and  the  Operations  Coordinating  Board  of  the  summer  of 
195^  establishes  that  this  government  then  nonetheless  expected  elections 
eventually  to  be  held  in  Vietnam.  29/  But,  two  major  misapprehensions 
were  evident:  (l)  the  U.S.  planned  through  "political  action"  to  ameli¬ 
orate  conditions  in  Southeast  Asia  to  the  point  that  elections  would  not 
jeopardize  its  objective  of  survival  for  a  "free"  Vietnam;  and  (2)  the 
U.S.  estimated  that  France  would  usefully  remain  in  Vietnam.  By  the 
spring  of  1955^  although  U.S.  diplomacy  had  brought  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  into  being,  and  although  Diem  had  with  U.S.  aid 
weathered  a  number  of  severe  political  storms,  the  U.S.  ■was  less  sanguine 
that  its  "political  action"  would  suffice,  and  that  further  French  pres¬ 
ence  would  be  helpful.  Accordingly,  it  began  to  look  closely  at  the 
conditions  under  which  elections  might  be  held,  and  urged  that  Vietnamese 
do  the  same.  One  definition  of  terms  acceptable  to  the  U.S.  was  set 
forth  in  a  State  Department  memorandum  of  5  1955 ^  approved  by  Secre¬ 

tary  Dulles;  3Q/ 

"The  U.S.  believes  that  the  conditions  for  free  elections 
should  be  those  which  Sir  Anthony  Eden  put  forward  and  the 
three  ’Western  Powers  supported  at  Berlin  in  connection  with 
German  reunification.  The  United  States  believes  that  the 
Free  Vietnamese  should  insist  that  elections  be  held  under 
conditions  of  genuine  freedom;  that  safeguards  be  agreed  to 
assure  this  freedom  before,  after,  and  during  elections  and 
that  there  be  adequate  guarantees  for,  among  other  things, 
freedom  of  movement,  freedom  of  presentation  of  candidates, 
immunity  of  candidates, .  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest  or 
victimization,  freedcm  of  association  or  political  meetings, 
freedom  of  expression  for  all,  freedom  of  the  press,  radio, 
and  free  circulation  of  nevrspapers,  secrecy  of  the  vote,  and 
security  of  polling  stations  and  ballot  boxes." 
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Although  the  U.S.  cocmunicated  to  Diera  its  conviction  that  proposing  such 
conditions  to  the  DRV  during  pre-plebescite  consultations  would  lead 
promptly  to  a  flat  rejection,  to  Diem’s  marked  advantage  in  world  opin¬ 
ion,  Diem  found  it  preferable  to  refuse  outright  to  talk  to  the  North, 
and  the  U.S.  indorsed  his  policy.  3l/ 

4.  Divided  Vietnam;  Status  Quo  Accepted 

The  deadline  for  the  consultations  in  July  1955^  and  the 
date  set  for  elections  in  July  195^,  passed  without  further  international 
action  to  implement  those  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Settlement.  The  DRV 
communicated  directly  with  the  GVN  in  July,  1955^  and  again  in  May  and 
June  of  1956,  proposing  not  only  consultative  conference  to  negotiate 
"free  general  elections  by  secret  ballot, "  but  to  liberalize  North-South 
relations  in  general.  3^/  Each  time  the  G'/N  replied  with  disdain,  or 
with  silence.  The  17th  parallel,  with  its  demilitarized  zone  on  either 
side,  became  de  facto  an  international  boundary,  and  --  since  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem’s  rigid  refusal  to  traffic  with  the  North  excluded  all  economic  ex¬ 
changes  and  even  an  interstate  postal  agreement  —  one  of  the  most  restricted 
boundaries  in  the  world.  The  DRV  appealed  to  the  U.K.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  as 
co-chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference  to  no  avail.  33/  2h  January,  195^, 
Communist  China  requested  another  Geneva  Conference  to  deal  with  the  situ¬ 
ation,  but  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.K.  responded  only  by  extending  the 
functions  of  the  International  Control  Commission  beyond  its  1956  expir¬ 
ation  date.  34/  By  early  1957  the  partition  of  Vietnam  was  generally 
accepted  throughout  the  international,  community.  In  January,  1957^  the 
Soviet  Union  proposed  the  admission  of  both  the  GVN  and  the  DRV  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  U.S.S.R.  delegate  declaring  that  "in  Vietnam  two 
separate  States  existed,  which  differed  from  one  another  in  political 
and  economic  structure...."  35/ 

Professor  Hans  Morganthau,  writing  at  the  time,  and  following 
a  visit  to  South  Vietnam,  described  the  political  progress  of  the  GVN  as 
a  "miracle,"  but  stated  that  conditions  for  free  elections  obtained  in 
neither  the  North  nor  the  South.  36/  He  concluded  that: 

"Actually,  the  provision  for  free  elections  which  would 
solve  ultimately  the  problem  of -Vietnam  was  a  device  to  hide 
the  incompatibility  of  the  Communist  and  Western  positions, 
neither  of  which  can  admit  the  domination  of  all  of  Vietnam 
by  the  other  side.  It  was  a  device  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
the  line  of  military  demarcation  was  bound  to  be  a  line  of 
political  division  as  well...." 

5.  The  Discontented 


However,  there  V’ere  three  governments,  at  least,  for  which 
the  status  quo  of  a  Vietnam  divided  between  communist  and  non-commvraist 
governments  was  unacceptable.  The  GVN,  while  remaining  cool  to  the  DRV, 
pursued  an  active  propaganda  campaign  prophesying  the  overturning  of 
commvmisra  in  the  North,  and  proclaiming  its  resolve  ultimately  to  reunify 
the  nation  in  freedom.  The  United  States  supported  the  GVN,  having 
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established  as  national  policy  in  1956,  reaffirmed  again  in  1958,  these 
guidelines:  37/ 

"Assist  Free  Viet  Nam  to  develop  a  strong,  stable  and 
constitutional  government  to  enable  Free  Viet  Nam  to  assert 
an  increasingly  attractive  contrast  to  conditions  in  the 
present  Ccmimunist  zone. ..  .Work  t-^ard  the  weakening  of  the 
Communists  in  North  and  South  Viet  Nam  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  eventual  peaceful  reunification  of  a  free  and 
independent  Viet  Nam  vinder  anti-Communist  leadership.... 

Support  the  position  of  the  Government  of  Free  Viet  Nam 
that  all  Viet  Nam  elections  may  take  place  only  after  it 
is  satisfied  that  genuinely  free  elections  can  be  held 
throughout  both  zones  of  Viet  Nam. . . .Treat  the  Viet  Minh 
as  not  constituting  a  legitimate  government,  and  discourage 
other  non-Communist  states  from  developing  or  maintaining 
relations  with  the  Viet  Minh  regime...." 

And  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  became  increasingly  vocal  in  its 
calls  for  "struggle"  to  end  partition.  In  April,  1956,  as  the  plebes- 
cite  deadline  neared.  Ho  Chi  Minh  declared  ominously  that:  38/ 

"While  recognizing  that  in  certain  countries  the  road 
to  socialism  may  be  a  peaceful  one,  we  should  be  aware  of 
this  fact:  In  countries  where  the  machinery  of  state,  the 
armed  forces,  and  the  police  of  the  bourgeois  class  are 
still  strong,  the  proletarian  class  still  has  to  prepare 
for  armed  struggle. 

"While  recognizing  the  possibility  of  reunifying  Viet¬ 
nam  by  peaceful  means,  we  should  always  remember  that  our 
people’s  principal  enemies  are  the  American  imperialists  and 
their  agents  who  still  occupy  half  oxir  country  and  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  war. ..." 

In  1956,  however.  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the  DRV  faced  mounting  internal  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  v/ere  not  yet  in  a  position  to  translate  the  partition  of 
Vietnam  into  casus  belli. 

C.  Refugees:  Disruption  of  Vietnam’s  Society 

1.  Provisions  for  Regroupment 

Article  l4  of  the  "Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities 
in  Vietnam,"  which  provided  for  separate  political  administrations  north 
and  south  of  the  17th  parallel,  also  stated  that:  39/ 

"l4(d)  From  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the 
present  agreement  until  the  movement  of  tioops  is  completed, 
any  civilians  residing  in  a  district  controlled  by  one 
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party  who  wish  to  go  and  live  in  the  zone  assigned  to  the 
other  party  shall  be  permitted  and  helped  to  do  so  by  the 
authorities  in  that  district." 

It  is  probable  that  none  of  the  conferees  foresaw  the  ramifications  of 
that  one  sentence,  for  it  put  in  motion  one  million  Vietnamese  refi’.gees, 
most  of  them  destitute,  who  became  at  first  heavy  burdens  on  the  DRV  and 
the  GVN,  and  ultimately  political  and  military  assets  for  both  regimes. 

For  the  United  States,  the  plight  of  these  peoples  lent  humanitarian 
dimensions  to  its  policy  toward  Vietnam,  and  new  perspectives  to  its 
economic  and  military  assistance. 

2.  Exodus  to  South  Vietnam 

In  accordance  with  Article  1  of  the  Agreement  on  Cessation 
of  Hostilities,  190,000  troops  of  the  French  Expeditionary  Corps  were  moved 
from  North  Vietnam  to  the  South.  In  addition,  some  900,000  civilians  exer¬ 
cised  their  option  under  Article  l4  (d)  of  the  Armistice.  V/hile  no  wholly 
reliable  statistics  exist,  there  is  agreement  among  several  authorities 
that  the  figures  presented  by  the  International  Commission  for  Supervision 
and  Control  in  Vietnam  (ICC),  citing  chiefly  the  Saigon  Government  as  its 
source,  are  generally  correct:  4o/ 

Figures  of  Kovement  of  Foculation 

in  Vietnam  Under  Article  14  (d) 


North 

Zone  to  South  Zone 

Period  Ending 

(i) 

Total  arrivals 

19.5.55 

By  air 

213,635 

(Figs,  given  by  the 

By  sea 

550,824 

State  of  Vietnam) 

Across  provisional 

demarcation  line 

12,344 

By  other  means 

41,324 

Total 

818,127 

(ii) 

Estimate  of  arrivaJLs 
not  registered  (Figs. 

given  by  the  State  of 
Vietnam  in  April) 

. 

70,000 

. 

Total 

888,127 

(iii) 

Figs,  given  by  PAVIT 

19.5.55 

20.7.55 

4,749 

Up  to  20.7.55 

-  TOTAL 

892,876 

The  uncertainty  of  statistics  concerning  total  numbers  of 
refugees  stems  not  only  from  DRV  reluctance  to  report  departures,  but 
also  the  turbulent  conditions  w’hich  then  obtained  throughout  Vietnam, 
where  the  French  vrere  in  the  process  of  turning  over  public  administration 
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to  Vietnamese,  and  where  Saigon’s  ccnanunications  with  refugee  relief 
"operations  in  the  field  were  at  best  tenuous.  U.S.  Department  of  State 
analysis  in  1957  estimated  the  follcving  composition  and  disposition  of 
the  refugees : 

Civilian  Regroupees  from  the  North,  195^~1955  ^l/ 


Category 

1.  Registered  with  GVN  for  refugee 
benefits 


2.  French  citizens  resettled  or 
repatriated  by  France 

3.  Chinese  absorbed  into  Chinese 
community  in  South 


Number  (.Approximate) 

640,000  Vietnamese 
15,000  Nungs 
.5; 000  Chinese 

itO,  000 

^5,000 

Total  Tlt5, 000 

•(Remainder,  200,000  Vietnamese 
absorbed  v:ithou'c  aid,  e.g. , 
dependents  of  military,  civil 
servants. ) 


The  CTd  director  of  refugee  programs  reported  that  the  refugees  v;ere 
composed,  by  trade,  as  follows:  k2/  ■ 


Farmers - 

Fishermen - lO^S 

Artisans,  small  business¬ 
men,  students,  govern¬ 
ment  employees, 
pr  of  e  sslonals - 


But  it  vas  religious  orientation  which  ultimately  assumed  the  greatest 
importance  in  South  Vietnam’s  political  life:  an  estimated  65^j  of  North 
Vietnam’s  Catholics  moved  to  the  South,  more  than  600, 000  in  all;  these, 
with  2,000  northern  Protestants,  wera  settled  in  their  a,m  coiiununities .  43/ 

3-  Causes  of  the  Exodus 

The  flight  from  North  Vietnam  reflected  apprehension  over 
the  coming  to  power  of  the  Viet  Minh.  Institutionally'-,  the  Viet  Minn 
were  further  advanced  in  North  Vietnam  than  the  South,  and  had  in  areas 
of  the  North  under  their  control  already  conducted  e..pcrime'nt3 

in  social  revolution. 
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In  1951'^  vith  the  legalisation  of  the  Communist  Party,  an 
"economic  leveling"  program  was  launched,  consisting  of  punitive  taxes 
levied  on  the  v:ealthy.  kh/  In  1953^  there  was  a  short  but  sharp  terror 
campaign,  follov/ed  by  a”*^Land  Rent  Reduction,"  which  formed  poor  peasants 
into  "land  reform  battalions"  to  administer  "people’s  justice"  to  land¬ 
lords  and  their  families.  These  were  only  preliminaries,  hov;ever,  to 
the  DHV’s  "Land  Reform  Campaign"  of  195^  to  1956,  which  more  systematically 
and  terroristically  struck  at  traditional  wealth  distribution.  All  of 
these  undertakings  were  associated  with  the  Viet  Minh,  and  though  mitigated 
by  the  victory  over  the  French  and  the  benign  image  of  "Uncle  Ho, "  they 
»  aroused  rural  resentment  and  fears. 

But  the  flood  of  refugees  also  sprang  from  other  sources. 

«  There  were  a  few  French,  and  200,000  Vietnamese  who  had  been  French  civil 

servants,  or  dependents  of  French  soldiers,  or  retainers  —  these  had 
everj^  reason  to  anticipate  hostility.  There  were  the  Rung  tribal  people, 
who  had  been  allied  with  the  French  during  the  war,  and  vrould  probably 
have  clashed  with  the  North  Vietnamese  government  whatever  its  policies. 

The  Chinese  shadow  over  the  Viet  Minh  deepened  Rung  fears,  and  strengthened 
tendencies  within  the  Chinese  community  of  Hanoi  to  split  along  Rationalist/ 
Communist  lines  after  the  fashion  of  overseas  Chinese  throughout  the  Far 
East;  many  Chinese  fled.  Rich  or  landed  Vietnamese  could,  v/ith  reason, 
be  apprehensive  over  DRV  policies  toward  the  wealthy,  and  be  drawn  to  the 
presumably  more  open  South.  A  former  ICC  member  has  noted  that  there  was 
a  labor  ma.rket  in  the  South,  and  rumors  of  an  impending  corvee  labor  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  labor  suiplus  North  --  both  incentives  to  migrate.  Viet  Minh 
jrorarar.ie  painted  grin  pictures  of  life  in  South  Vietnam,  and  savagely 
attacked  the  French  and  Americans  who  i/ere  aiding  refugees.  In  turn, 

French  and  American  propaganda  promoted  recourse  to  migration  to  escape 
the  terrors  and  injustice  of  ccmunism.  Voice  of  America  was  active  in 
rebutting  the  Viet  Minh  radio,  and  battery  radios  were  reportedly  dis¬ 
tributed  to  extend  the  audience  for  V/estern  programs.  Colonel  Lansdale 
described  a  U.S.  instigated  black  propaganda  campaign  of  pamphlets  and 
announcements,  ostensibly  Viet  Minh  in  origin,  aimed  at  discrediting  the 
DRV,  depreciating  its  currency,  and  adding  to  popular  fears  of  its  new 
powers.  One  outcome  was  rampant  rumor.  For  example,  the  ICC  source 
cited  above  reported  that  some  refugees  believed  that  the  U.S.  would 
use  atomic  bombs  on  the  Viet  Minh.  Dr.  Tom  Dooley  found  refugees  with 
a  Viet  Minh  pamphlet  showing  a  Hanoi  jiap  with  three  concentric  circles 
of  nuclear  destruction  —  conceivably,  an  example  of  Colonel  Lansdale ’s 
handiwork.  4 9/ 

Again,  however  the  salient  political  aspect  of  the  migration 
was  that  most  of  the  refugees  —  tvro  out  of  three  —  were  Catholics. 

Many  northern  Catholics,  with  a  long  history  of  persecution  at  the  hands 
of  non-Catholic  Tonlcinese,  would  probably  have  left  with  their  French  pro- 
•  tectors  whatever  the  character  of  the  successor.  But  Catholic  opposition 

to  the  Viet  Minh  during  the  war  invited  retribution,  and  Rgo  Dinh  Diem's 
ascendancy  in  Saigon  was  no  doubt  attractive  to  his  northern  co-religionists. 
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Moreover,  almost  as  soon  as  the  truce  became  effective,  the  Catholic 
bishops  entered  into  a  test  of  power  with  the  Viet  Minh,  using  their 
"self-defense  forces"  to  balk  DRV  occupation.  The  response  was  p’re- 
dictably  ruthless:  Catholic  villages  were  attacked  by  PAVN  troops, 
and  in  two  instances,  inhabitants  reportedly  were  massacred;  churches 
Were  burned.  Church  property  confiscated,  priests  tortured  or  jailed,  and 
heavy  taxes  levied  on  Church  lands  and  buildings.  Among  the  consequences 
of  that  violence  was  a  Catholic  propaganda  campaign  against  the  Viet  •' 

Minh  —  e.g. ,  the-Virgin-had-gone-South  theme  —  and  mass  migrations  of 
whole  parishes.  46/ 

4.  Exodus;  Test  of  Geneva 

The  movement  of  refugees  from  North  Vietnam  quickly  became 
a  central  point  of  International  controversy.  Both  parties  to  the 
Geneva  Agreement  accused  the  other  of  violations  in  impeding  the  free  ’ 
egress  of  would-be  migrants,  and  both  sides  were  undoubtedly  at  least 
partially  justified  in  their  charges.  Aside  from  the  propaganda  campaign, 
France  --  with  substantial  American  aid  --  helped  refugees  with  food, 
medicine,  and  transportation.  American  and  French  ships  moved  whole 
villages  southward,  and  American  and  French  charities  provided  for  their 
well-being  during  the  journey  and  after  their  arrival  in  their  new  home¬ 
land.  The  U.S.  Government,  besides  assigning  a  Task  Force  of  the  Seventh 
Fleet  to  refugee  assistance,  furnished  the  Saigon  Government  with  $5^,000,000 
in  1955 t  and  $37^000,000  in  195^  for  refugee  relief  and  resettlement  con¬ 
sidering  the  outflov/  from  North  Vietnam  "a  convincing  tribute  to  the  Jifee 
World  and  an  indictment  of  the  Communists."  At  the  same  time,  both  the  • 

GVN  and  the  U.S.  actively  discouraged  migration  frcm  the  South  --  the  GVN 
mainly  by  administrative  obfuscation,  the  U.S.  primarily  through  another 
propaganda  can^jalgn,  targeted  against  Viet  Minh  in  South  Vietnam.  47/ 

DRV  behavior  toward  refugees  during  the  year  in  which  "regroup¬ 
ment"  was  authorized  has  served  then  and  since  as  an  indictment  of  its 
character,  and  proof  that  it  could  not  be  expected  to  permit  free  elections. 
Leo  Cheme  of  Look,  and  Dr.  Tcxn  Dooley  dramatized  the  misery  and  fearfulness 
of  the  refugees  for  American  audiences.  48/  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  utilized 
refvigees  systematically  to  mobilize  opinion  in  South  Vietnam  against  Geneva, 
the  ICC,  and  the  DRV  as  well.  49/  Since  the" issue  has  become  central  to 
the  American  policy  debate  on  Vietnam,  Frank  N.  Trager,  for  example,  has 
stated  that,  after  the  DRV  perceived  that  the  numbers  moving  south  by  far 
exceeded  those  coming  north,  the  DRV  was  impelled  to:  50/ 

"...Irqjose  restrictions  and  brutal  punishments  on  those 
who  sought  to  go  South.  Sxmimary  arrests,  denial  of  permits, 
intimidation  by  'show  trials'  of  those  vfho  served  as  leaders  of 
the  exodus,  and  executions  served  to  inhibit  the  exercise  of  the 
option.  Residual  petitions  affecting  95^000  persons  in  the  North 
were  presented  to  the  International  Control  Commission.  Nothing 
ever  came  of  these.  An  unknown  number  were  thus  never  allowed  to 
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leave  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The  refugee  problem 
was  one  of  the  most  far  reaching  issues  at  the  time....  ' 

This  condemnation  of  the  DRV  vas  fairly  well  substantiated  by  U.S.  intel¬ 
ligence.  A  U.S.  Intelligence  Advisoiy  Committee  report  of  1955  quotes 
"usually  reliable  Pi'ench  intelligence  reports"  that  after  October  195^ 
three  DRV  regiilar  Infantry  divisions,  with  local  forces,  were  positioned 
to  block  refugee  movement.  These,  with  "voluminous  reports  frcra  Catholic 
and  other  sources"  indicated  that  the  DRV,  with  armed  forces,  by  barring 
refugees  from  local  transport,  and  through  economic  penalties,  was  pur- 
*.  suing  a  deliberate  policy  to  prevent  departures.  Article  l4(d)  of  the 

Geneva  Agreement  obliged  the  DRV  to  assist  the  movement  of  wo\ild-be 
refugees,  but  GVW  officials  reported  receiving  only  15,000  refugees 

•  bearing  official  Viet  Minh  exit  permits,  including  8,300  who  obtained 
their  papers  under  direct  ICC  supervision.  U.S.  and  French  naval  offi¬ 
cers  have  attested  that  thousands  of  northerners  literally  escaped  to  • 
their  waiting  ships.  51/ 

Again,  no  entirely  dependable  record  exists.  The  ICC  was 
Impeded  in  its  observations  and  reporting  by  "narrow  and  complicated 
administrative  procedures  in  the  areas  in  the  control  of  the  PAVN. ..."  5^/ 
Of  119  investigations  conducted  by  ICC  mobile  teams  during  the  period, 

34  dealt  with  violations  of  Article  l^(d)  alleged  by  first  parties. 

Beyond  these,  however,  DRV  authorities  submitted  to  the  ICC  320,000  peti¬ 
tions  from  friends  and  relations  of  regroupees  alleging  that  the  French 

French  sources  claiming  that  the  DRV  was  obstructing  those  v/ho  wished  to 
move  South.  53/  After  a  survey  of  25,000  refugees  in  the  South,  the  ICC 
teams  reported  that  "there  was  no  foundation  for  the  allegation  that 
thousands  were  victims  of  a  systematic  propaganda  and  many  of  than  wished 
to  go  back  to  the  PAVK  zone  and  none  of  the  persons  contacted  by  the 
teams  conplained  of  forced  evaciiation  or  expressed  a  desire  to  return....  " 
Investigations  in  the  North,  however,  did  disclose  that  observance  of 
Article  l4(d)  by  the  DRV  was  not  xmifoimly  satisfactory.  The  ICC  majority 
report  notes  that:  55/ 

"(ii)  religious,  social  and  local  influences  were  used  by 

both  sides  either  to  persuade  persons  to  change  their 
zone  of  residence  or  to  dissuade  them  from  exercising 
the  freedom  of  choice  regarding  the  zone  in  which  they 
wanted  to  live.  , 

"(iii)  the  demand  for  permits  and  facilities  under  Article  l4(d) 
was  the  largest  in  the  areas  under  the  control  ‘of  the 
PAVN  and  it  was  generally  met  except  in  the  areas  of  Nghe 
An  and  Ka  Tinh...." 

The  named  areas  were  predaninantly  Catholic,  and  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Luu  My,  in  the  province  of  Nghe  An,  the  ICC  team  did  report  on  a 

•  clash  between  the  civil  populace  and  troops  of  the  DRV  in  which  at  least 
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12  villagers  vere  killed;  in  another  locality,  Ba  lang,  other  incidents 
of  violence  were  reported  which  led  to  200  arrests.  56/  It  was  the 
view  of  the  Indian  and  Polish  members  of  the  ICC,  however,  that  despite 
these  incidents  "by  the  l8th  of  May  (1955)  the  bulk  of  the  persons  v/ho 
wanted  to  change  the  zone  of  their  residence  had  succeeded  in  doing  so." 
The  Canadian  member  dissented  and  submitted  a  minority  report  detailing 
other  examples  of  forceful  obstruction .of  refugees  by  DRV  authorities  or 
crowds,  and  concluded  these  were  "deliberately  planned."  Moreover,  the 
Canadians  were  convinced  that  the  DRV  had  so  effectively  restricted  ICC 
inspections  that;  "it's  still  not  possible  to  say  whether  all  persons 
wishing  to  move  from  one  zone  to  the  other  have  been  able  to  do  so."  57/ 
Estimates  of  the  numbers  of  persons  prevented  frcxn  migrating  from  North 
Vietnam  range  frcci  Asian  scholar  Ellen  Hammer's  "several  fold"  those  who 
left,  and  Diem's  estimate  of  twice  the  number  who  reached  the  South,  to 
Robert  Shaplen's  "no  more  than  ^100,000, "  and  B.S.N.  Murtl  of  the  ICC,  who 
thinks  a  number  approaching  2,000  likely.  5§/ 

5.  Impact  of  the  Exodus:  North 

Whatever  the  DRV's  intentions  concerning  the  exodus,  the 
numbers  of  refugees  who  were  permitted  to  depart  speaks  for  Itself:  if 
the  estimate  of  900^000  is  correct,  the  DRV  vfitnessed  the  flight  of  1  out 
of  every  I3  of  its  citizens  at  a  time  when,  ostensibly,  votes  and  labor 
were  important  to  its  future.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  DRV  capitalized, 
i.'pon  t.bf?  abandoned  land  and  other  property  of  the  refugees  in  its  initial 
wealth  redistribution  schemes,  and  thus  had  motive  to  encourage,  rather 
than  impede,  departures.  59/  The  timing  of  the  uproar  with  the  ICC  over 
violations  of  Article  l4(d7  suggests  an  answer:  the  incidents  observed 
by  the  ICC  in  the  North,  as  well  as  manifestations  in  the  South  of  dis¬ 
content  with  Saigon's  observance  of  the  agreement,  multiplied  after 
October,  195^^  snd  peaked  toward  May,  1955^  indicating  that  the  DRV  pur¬ 
sued  a  progressively  more  ruthless  policy  on  departures.  60/  In  seeking 
to  attenuate  the  outflow,  the  DRV  undoubtedly  resorted  to  stringent 
measures,  at  least  in  certain  localities.  Whether  these  measures  ap¬ 
proached  the  depravities  depicted  by  Trager  and  others  cannot  be  adjudi¬ 
cated  with  present  evidence,  but  it  is  clear  that  refugees  provided  an 
early  and  severe  test  of  the  DRV's  capability  for  humane  and  democratic 
action  consistent  with  the  Geneva  Settlement  —  and  in  the  eyes  of  many 
observers  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  West,  the  DRV  failed  abjectly,  seri¬ 
ously  damaging  its  position  vis-a-vis  the  plebescite.  61/  Within  North 
Vietnam,  the  refugee  experience  developed  deep  divisions  betv/een  the  DRV 
and  rural  Catholics  which  were  to  persist  more  than  a  year  after  the 
Geneva  movement  arrangement  expired. 

6.  Impact  of  the  Exodus;  South 

For  the  GVN,  the  influx  of  900,000  people  presented  prob¬ 
lems  of  paralyzing  proportions.  Within  a  few  months  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem's 
taking  office,  Saigon  was  ringed  with  shabby  encampments  whose  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  v/holly  dependent  on  the  already  overburdened  government .  Had 
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it  not  been  for  U.S.  aid^  many  of  the  refugees  might  never  have  reached 
the  Souths  and  without  U.S.  aid  there^  many  might  have  perished.  The 
U.S.  Navy  moved  310^848  persons  in  its  "Operation  Exodus."  The  $93  million 
the  GVW  received  from  the  U.S.  comprised  97^  of  "the  funds  it  dispensed 
for  these  purposes,  nearly  $100  per  refugee  in  a  comtry  with  a  lower 
national  income  per  capita .  62/  This  official  aid,  plus  substantial 
assistance  from  American  charities,  combined  with  a  remarkably  energetic 
and  imaginative  Vietnamese  administration,  succeeded  by  1957  in  providing 
decent  habitation  and  livelihood  for  all  but  a  few  of  the  refugees  --  a 
genuinely  laudable  accomplishment,  which  must  stand  with  the  defeat  of  the 
sects  among  Diem’s  crowning  achievements.  63/ 

Because  of  the  GVN's  undertakings  for  the  refugees,  the 
Geneva  "regroupment"  turned  out,  at  least  initially,  very  much  to  its 
advantage:  it  gained  nearly  1  million  loyal  citizens  adamantly  opposed 

to  reiinification  were  it  to  mean  their  return  to  DRV  rule,  whose  recounted 
experiences  v/ith  the  Viet  Minh  buttressed  the  moral  fiber  of  the  South. 

Here  vrere  whole  coBHnimities  largely  dependent  on  the  GVN,  imtouched  by 
the  armed  religious  sects,  and  hostile  to  the  Viet  Minh,  frcm  which  Diem 
could  recruit  reliable  political  and  military  cadres.  Here  were  masses 
disposed  to  follow  Diem  ^critically,  easily  manipulated  for  political 
purposes  by  Diem  or  his  family.  Here,  for  aid-dispensing  Americans,  were 
Vietnamese  v/hose  needs  were  basic,  and  who  proved  capable  of  absorbing 
simple,  quick-retum,  highly  visible  forms  of  assistance. 

,  The  GVN  began  to  politicize  the  refugee  cunuuuuitles  almost 
immediately.  For  example,  in  July,  1955^  when  the  DRV  appealed  to  Diem 
to  commence  consultation  tov/ards  the  plebescite,  an  apparently  well- 
directed  mob  of  refugees  attacked  the  hotel  quarters  of  the  ICC.  64/ 

Sane  20,000  of  the  refugees  were  moved  together  to  a  sparsely  settled 
tract  in  the  Mekong  Delta  of  100,000  acres,  which  was  cleared,  plowed 
and  irrigated  with  substantial  American  technical  assistance  and  100 
tractors;  this,  tte  Cai  San  project,  became  a  showcase  of  American  aid 
for  visitors.  6$/  In  a  much  smaller,  yet  perhaps  more  significant 
instance,  the  GVN  formed  small,  black-pa jamaed  "civic  action"  cadres  for 
the  purpose  of  building  ccmmiinications  between  Saigon  and  the  villages; 
although  the  original  idea  had  been  to  use  Saigon  bureaucrats,  these 
failed  to  volunteer,  and  the  bulk  of  the  teams  were  eventually  manned  by 
northern  refugees.  66/  Later,  refugee  ccmmunities  were  transplanted  to 
the  frontiers  to  enhance  both  the  local  economy  and  security  there. 

The  GVN  was  not  ungrateful,  and  eventually  the  preferred  positions  in  the 
Army  and  the  bureaucracy  began  to  be  filled  with  refugee  Catholics  and 
other  northerncrs- 

In  the  long  r\m,  hovrever.  Diem  squandered  the  advantage  the 
Geneva  regroupment  brought  him.  His  policies  kept  the  refugees  an  imas- 
similated,  special  interest  group,  which  produced  further  distortions  in 
an  already  stressed  polity.  They  in  turn  projected  in  rural  areas  an 
unfavorable  image  of  the  GVN,  which  probably  figured  in  its  eventual 
rejection  by  most  Cochinchinese  and  non-Catholic  Annamites:  a  government 
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whose  protection  and  largess  were  extended  preferentially  to  Catholics 
and  northerners. 

7.  Southerners  Regrouped  North 

Whether  or  not  at  the  time  of  Geneva  the  DRV  leaders 
genuinely  expected  the  plebescite  of  195^,  the  Viet  Minh  of  Annam 
and  Cochlnchina  were  apparently  instructed  through  their  Commimist 
Party  cadre  that  elections  would  be  held.  Thousands  of  Vietnamese 
left  the  South  voider  the  regroupment  provisions  of  the  Settlement. 

Upon  cadre  assurances  of  return,,  they  staked  family  ties,,  ancestral 
lands,  and  fortunes. 


Unfortunately,  we  know  little  still  about  the  Southern 
regroupees  in  the  North,  and  less  about  the  Viet  Minh  who  stayed  behind 
when  their  comrades  departed.  The  reports  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mission  for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Vietnam  record  the  movement  of 
only  4,269  civilians  from  the  South  to  north  of  the  17th  parallel.  69/ 
After  April  1955^  as  reported  by  the  ICC,  refugees  applied  to  the 
Saigon  authorities,  in  such  numbers  that  the  GVN  proved  unable  to  meet 
demands  for  permits  or  transportation.  Demonstrations  occurred,  and 
special  arrangements  by  the  ICC  and  the  French  were  necessitated.  None¬ 
theless,  the  total  number  thus  formally  involved  in  ICC  reported  moves 
was  less  than  5^000*  70/  The  very  sizable  migration  in  1954  of  Viet 
Minh  from  the  French  controlled  zone  aboard  polish  and  Soviet  ships  to 
Hie  North  has  not  been  reported  authoritatively.  An  estlma+.efl  90,000 
armed  Viet  Minh  departed.  An  Indian  member  of  the  ICC  published  in 
1964  the  follovring  figures,  which  correspond  with  the  totals  furnished 
by  the  French  and  the  Poles,  and  v;hich  appear  on  present  evidence  to 
be  as  reliable  as  any:  71/ 


Viet  Minh  Departures  for  DRV 

Assembly  Area 

1954-1955 

Category 

Materiel 

Quang  Nai-Binh  Dinh 

6i^,000  . 

V/arriors  87,,  000 

Luggage 

Ham  Tan-Xuj'en  Moc 

16,000 

244  vehicles 

Plaine  des  Jones 

20,000 

Admin  Cadres, 

1  tank 

Cau  Mau 

30,000 

Liberated 

28  artillery  pieces 

POW,  and 

3384  tons  supplies 

Total;- 

130,000 

families  43^000 

Total:  130,000 

Among  the  total,  there  were  a  significant  number  of  Montagnards  — 
Bernard  Fall  states  10,000  --  and  children.  A  Viet  Cong  lieutenant 
colonel,  captured  in  19^1,  then  one  of  the  senior  officers  of  the  Viet 
Cong  intelligence  services,  has  confirmed  that  Highlanders  and  10,000 
children  were  among  the  regroupees,  and  that  DRV  vras  taking  pains  to 
educate  both  groups  well. 


A 
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Concerning  numbers  of  Viet  Minh  left  behind,  figures  are 
even  more  vague.  U.S.  intelligence  as  of  195^  accepted  8,000  as  its 
best  estimate,  of  vhich  5^000  were  armed  and  organized  in  skeletal 
military  units;  there  were  reports  of  strengths  up  to  10,000.  72/  A 
more  recent  U.S.  intelligence  appraisal  states  that:  73/ 


"While  the  nimiber  of  hard-core  Communists  remaining  in 
South  Vietnam  after  195^  cannot  be  confirmed,  French  and 
South  Vietnamese  estimates,  based  on  observations  of  friendly 
military  ccnwEnders  in  the  field,  placed  the  figure  at  5^000 
’armed  Viet  Kinh.’  However,  this  is  clearly  a  conservative 
estimate  since  it  does  not  include  political  agents  or  'soft 
core '  members  or  supporters . . . .  " 

In  svBsnary,  best  current  estimates  indicate: 

Disposition  of  Viet  Minh  in  South  19^^~^^ 


Moved  North 

By  Polish  and  90,000  Armed  Viet  Minh 

Soviet  Ships  U0,000  Dependents 

130,000  Including:  10,000  Highlanders 

10,000  Children 

By  other  transport  .  4,269 

134,269  TOTAL 

Left  Behind 

5,000  Armed  Viet  Minh 
3,000  Political  Cadre 
Unknown  dependents  of  Viet  Minh 

8.  Viet  Minh  Motivations 


Interviews  with  captured  or  defected  regroupees,  and 
captured  Viet  Cong  documents,  establish  that  the  DRV  leadership  told 
the  Viet  Minh  in  1954  that  the  general  elections  and  unification 
mentioned  in  Article  l4  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  would  occur  in  July 
1956,  as  asserted  in  the  Final  Declaration  of  the  Conference.  Jk/ 
Accordingly,  xmliie  the  refugees  fleeing  south,  v/ho  evidently  accepted 
peimanent  separation  from  their  birthplace,  most  of  the  Viet  Minh  who 
were  regrouped  to  the  North  expected  to  be  separated  from  their  heroes 
and  families  only  two  years.  There  were  a  variety  of  motives  or 
emotions  Involved,  but  whatever  response  the  cadre  evoked  in  their 


followers,  it  was  clearly  understood  by  all  rank  and  file  that  the 
regroupment  instructions  were  an  order,  and  most  responded  as  did  one 
POW:  "I  did  my  duty  as  a  soldier."  Some  were  told  to  go;  some  to 

marry,  then  go;  s?ane  to  stay.  After  the  initial  regroupment  in  195^^ 
no  further  large-scale  movement  northward  was  encouraged  by  the  DRV. 

The  outburst  of  eathusiasm  for  regroupraent  which  resulted  in  demon¬ 
strations  in  Saigwi  in  April  1955^  and  DRV  support  for  same,  can  be 
attributed  to  growing  conviction  that  Diem  might  succeed  in  his  drive 
for  political  control,  and  that  he  or  the  U.S.  would  not  permit  general 
elections,  or  to  a  tactical  cover  for  the  DRV's  own  difficulties  with, 
clamoring  would-be  refugees.'  75/ 


As  of  March  19^7,  a  report  was  available  on  23  Viet  Mlnh  who 
stayed  behind  in  195^*  These  men  had  been  systematically  interviewed, 
and  while  they  conprise  a  slender  sample,  their  replies  give  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  violence  or  sabotage  were  included  in. the  initial  orders  of 
any;  rather,  they  received  organizational  and  propaganda  missions;  76/ 

"POW:  We  were  given  training  about  the  Geneva  treaty. 

We  were  instructed  to  v/ork  normally  with  the  peasants,  to 
earn  a  living  and  to  explain  to  them  the  clauses  of  the 
•treaty.  We  pointed  out  that  general  elections  would  be 
held  in  1956-" 


Another  distributed  leaflets,  hung  posters  and  organized  meetings  to 
prcmctc  the  plcbcscitc.  One  had  orders  "to  work  as  a  core  cadre 
exhorting  the  population  to  demand  negotiations  with  North  Vietnam  for 
a  general  election."  Still  another  distributed  petitions  demanding 
elections,  trade  relations  with  DRV,  and  peace. 


However,  this  "political  action"  never  premised  much,  since 
the  GVN  never  seemed  disposed  to\rard  holding  the  elections.  When  in 
July  1955.>  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  dismissed  with  finality  any  prospect  for 
consultations,  the  lines  began  to  be  drawn  between  the  "stay-behind" 
cadre  and  the  Saigon  government.  77/  After  195^,  the  last  illusions 
were  dispelled,  and  the  Viet  Minh  apparatus  went  wholly  underground. 


D.  Arming  of  the  North  and  the  South 


1.  Provisions  for  Arms  Control 

The  Geneva  Conference  intended  to  fix  a  ceiling  on  foreign 
military  personnel,  bases  and  arms  in  Vietnam  corresponding  to  the 
levels  of  July  195^*  Within  months  of  the  Conference,  the  DRV  and  the 
GVN  were  each  led  to  believe  that  the  other  was  contravening  those 
arms  control  provisions  of  the  Settlement.  The  DRV  could  claim,  with 
justification,  that  the  United  States  was  introducing  new  arms  and 
personnel,  assuming  an  amplified  military  role  in  Vietnam,  and  acquiring 
bases.  The  GVN  could  accuse  the  DRV,  again  with  justification,  of  building 
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a  massive  army,  and  modernizing  it  with  Communict  bloc  aid.  79/  The 
ICC,  discredited  in  its  attempts  to  cope  with  observance  of  Article 
l4(d)  of  the  "Agreanent  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities..."  regarding 
refugees,  was  further  devalued  as  a  stabilizing  influence  when  forced 
to  admit  that  it  aas  impotent  in  inspecting  compliance  with  Articles 
l6,  IT,  l8,  and  1?:  80/ 

"Article  l6. . .the  introduction  into  Viet-Nam  of  any 
troop  reinforcements  and  additional  military  personnel 
is  prohibited.... 

"Article  17...the  introduction  into  Viet-Nam  of  any 
reinforcement  in  the  form  of  all  types  of  arms,  munitions, 

*  and  other  war  material,  such  as  canbat  aircraft,  naval 
craft,  pieces  of  ordnance,  jet  engines  and  armoured 
vehicles,  is  prohibited. .. . 

"Article  l8...the  establishment  of  new  military  bases 
is  prohibited  throughout  Viet-Nam  territory. 

"Article  19... no  militaiy  base  under  the  control  of  a 
foreign  State  may  be  established  in  the  regrouping  zone  of 
either  party;  the  two  parties  shall  ensure  that  the  zones 
.  '  assigned  to  them  do  not  adhere  to  any  military  alliance 
and  are  not  used  for  the  resumption  of  hostilities  or  to 
fii.rthe'f'  an  aggressive  policy." 

In  June,  1958,  the  ICC  issued  the  following  statement 
concerning  its  Inability  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  Articles  I6 
and  IT:  8y 

"The  persistence  of  the  Parties  in  not  accepting  the 
Commission's  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Agree¬ 
ments  and  their  failure  to  implement  the  reconmendations 
made  to  them  by  the  Ccxnmisslon  have  rendered  it  difficvilt 
for  the  Commission  to  supervise  the  Implementation  of  the 
Articles  concerned.  The  Commission  will,  as  hitherto,  con¬ 
tinue  to  discharge  its  duties  under  the  Geneva  Agreements, 
but  would  liie  to  emphasize  that  the  lack  of  cooperation  frcm 
the  Parties  seriously  affects  the  effectiveness  of  its  super¬ 
vision  and  control.  The  Commission  can,  therefore,  discharge 
its  responsibilities  only  to  the  extent  permitted  by  the 
Parties,  and  not  as  decided  by  the  Commission  in  accordance 
with  the  Gene?a  Agreements.  The  Canmission  hopes  that  in 
the  future  a  larger  measure  of  cooperation  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  frcxn  the  Parties  and  the  difficulties  which  have 
persisted  so  far  v/ill  cease  to  hinder  its  activities." 

The  test  of  the  Gaieva  Agreement  also  allov^ed  for  the  rotation  of 

*  personnel,  and  the  replacement  of  "destroyed,  damaged,  worn  out  or 
used  up"  material,  arms,  and  munitions,  provided  that  advance  notice 
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of  movements  be  famished  the  ICC,  and  specified  points  of  entiy  and 
departure  be  employed.  Neither  the  DRV  nor  the  GVN  cooperated  with 
the  ICC  in  all  respects.  The  U.S.,  thoug^h  it  took  steps  to  maintain 
the  appearances  of  canpliance  through  i960,  especially  on  personnel 
ceilings,  and  although  it  considered  itself  hampered  by  the  Settlement, 
was  able  to  provide  in  that  time  over  $50,000,000  per  annum  worth  of 
military  assistance  to  the  GVN.  82/  The  failure  of  the  Geneva  Settle- 
ment  to  control  the  arming  of  Vietnam,  with  its  concomitant  heightened 
fears  and  potential  for  violence,  no  less  than  in  the  case  of  the 
plebescite  and  the  refugees,  was  directly  antecedent  to  the  insurgency 
in  South  Vietnam. 

2.  PAVN  Modernizes 

At  the  close  of  hostilities,  the  Viet  Minh  probably  had 
sane  300,000  to  i)00,000  men  under  arms  —  about  130,000  regulars  — 
of  which  all  but  about  70,000  were  concentrated  in  North  Vietnam  and 
Laos.  (See  Map,  ff.)  8^  The  French  had  fielded  420,000  troops,  , 
Including  about  200,000  Vietnamese.  Both  sides  received  extensive  aid 
fran  non-canbatants,  the  French  chiefly  from  the  U.S.,  and  the  DI?V 
chiefly  from  China.  One  recent  estimate  puts  relative  volvimes  of  aid 
as  follows:  84/ 

C(M?4RIS0N  OF  TONNAGE  OF  U.S.  AID  TO  FRANCE 
WHH  CHINESE  Ca^tiUNIST  AID  TO  VIET  MINH 

U.S.  Aid  .  Chinese  Aid 

7,300  tons/month  10  to  20  tons/month 

10,000  tons/month  500  to  6OO  tons/month 

n.a.  _  4,000  tons/month  (as  of  Dien 

Bien  Phu) 

The  differences  between  the  two  aid  programs  were,  of  course,  signifi¬ 
cant  beyond  tonnages.  The  Chinese  aid  wap  largely  infantry  arms  and 
ammunition,  while  U.S.  shipments  ranged  across  the  whole  costly  and 
complicated  inventory  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces.  More  importantly,  in 
contrast  with  the  highly  visible  U.S.  participation,  Chinese  aid  was 
clandestine;  neliiier  the  donor  nor  the  recipient  has  ovmed  to  the  aid 
program  to  this  date,  and  in  maintaining  the  flow  without  attribution 
the  DRV  developed  procedures  vrhich  stood  it  in  good  stead  after  Geneva . 

The  ISEIV,  fran  all  U.S.  intelligence  has  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cern,  commenced  the  reorganization  and  refitting  of  its  Peoples'  Army 
of  Vietnam  (pAVN)  concurrently  with  occupation  of  Tonkin  behind  the 
vrithdrawing  Frendi.  U.S.  evidence  indicated  that  shipments  of  military 
materiel  from  China  and  the  Soviet  significantly  exceeded  in  kind  and 


1951 

1953 

1954 
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amount  that  required  for  replacement,  and  that,  rather,  the  DRV 
steadily  modernized  and  expanded  its  forces  during  the  decade  after 
Geneva.  83/  In  the  first  six  months  after  the  truce  alone,  U.S. 
intelligence  reported  that  PAVN  introduced  from  China,  concealing 
the  movements  from  the  ICC,  more  than  I50  pieces  of  field  and  anti¬ 
aircraft  artillery,  5OO  mortars,  9^000  automatic  weapons,  ^00 
recoilless  rifles,  400  military  vehicles,  and  substantial  amounts 
of  ammunition.  86/  Thereafter,  the  U.S.  was  convinced  that  regular 
.infusions  of  modem  equijjment  from  the  CPR  and  the  Soviet  Union 
supported ‘ extensive  reorganization  and  growth  of  DRV  armed  forces. 


PAVN 

Navy 

( 

in  thousands) 

Provincial 

Forces 

Armed  Public 
Security  Force 

Armed 

Militia 

Total 

1954 

l44 

N.A. 

N.A. 

77. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

221 

1955 

173 

N.A. 

N.A. 

72 

N.A. 

75 

320 

1959 

270 

1.6 

0.3 

35.5 

15 

.100 

422 

1963 

24o 

2.5 

0.5 

— 

15 

200 

458 

devoted 

According  to  U.S.  estimates 
to  regrouping  and  reorganizing. 

,  the  period  1954-1956  was 
.  New  divisions  were  formed 

incorporating  Viet  Minh  from  South  Vietnam  regrouped  to  the  North  per 
the  Geneva  Agreements.  Overage  and  unfit  personnel  were  weeded  out, 
and  Intensive  political  indoctrination  begun.  Divisions  were  deployed 
into  the  countiyside,  with  the  new  southern  formations  concentrated  in 
areas  of  civil  unrest .  88/  In  1957  and  1958  improvements  in  organiza¬ 
tion  and  control  were  .inaugurated,  PAVN  taking  on  the  structure  and 
trappings  of  a  Bloc-style  professional  army,  with  regularized  pay  scales, 
insignia,  rank,  and  the.  like.  During  1958  and  1959.>  to  meet  goals  for 
manning  collective  farms,  seme  divisions  were  reduced  in  personnel  and 
converted  to  brigades.  Conscription  was  introduced,  the  Armed  Public 
Security  Forces  --  frontier  and  internal  security  troops  --  formed,  and 
the  air  and  naval  forces  elevated  in  status.  In  I96O  and  I961  additional 
divisions  were  reduced  to  brigades,  but  since  diversions  to  agriculture 
diminished,  this  was  presumably  to  provide  smaller,  more  manageable 
formations  for  the  infiltration  then  undeivay  into  Laos,  and  in  prospect 
for  South  Vietnam.  In  sum,  with  Bloc  aid,  the  DRV  more  than  doubled  its 
effective  infantiy  divisions  from  6  in  195^  to  l4  by  I962.  U.S.  intel¬ 
ligence  credited  Uie  PAVN  in  195^  with  the  capability,  by  concentrating 
all  its  resources  on  a  sing.le  objective,  of  mounting  an  attack  of  limited 
duration  using  three  divisions  supported  by  direct  artillery  fire.  By 
1961,  the  U.S.  rated  the  North  Vietnam  Aimy  (NVA)  as  capable  of  a  five 
division  offensive  backed  by  substantially  greater  logistic  and  combat 
support,  including  indirect  artillery  fires.  89/  The  U.S.  did  not  know 
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with  certainty  much  further  concerning  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
Bloc  aid  diuring  this  period.  Reports  of  the  presence  in  North  Vietnam 
of  Soviet-design  snail  arms,  artillery,  tanks,  and  trucks  were  received 
regularly  by  U.S.  intelligence,  but  the  proportion  of  these  which  were 
supplied  by  the  Chinese  could  not  be  established.  U.S.  estimates  held 
that  Soviet  aid  predominated  up  until  about  19^0,  and  that  thereafter 
Hanoi  looked  increasingly  to  Peking  for  supply  of  such  items,  as  well 
as  for  ammunition  of  all  types.  $o/  By  196^^^  except  for  seme  remaining 
stocks  of  French  weapons,  all  NVA  mortars  and  recoilless  rifles  were 
reported  to  be  of  Cliinese  manufacture.  Similarly,  small  arms  such  as 
SKS  7*62  mm  rifles  and  K-53  and  K-5^  7.62  mm  machine  guns,  though  of 
Russian  design,  were  thought  to  have  been  supplied  by  China.  For  heavier, 
more  complex  items  (e.g.,  aimored  vehicles,  heavy  artillery,  antiaircraft 
systems,  aircraft,  and  the  like),  the  DRV  remained  dependent  on  the 
Soviets . 

3.  The  French  Aims 


In  South  Vietnam,  the  most  significant  military  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  Geneva  was  the  withdrawal  of  the 
200,000  men  of  the  French  Expeditionary  Corps  by  1956,  apparently 
removing  with  then  an  estimated  $200  million  vrorth  of  undetermined 
kinds  of  military  equipment  ’from  $].,  308  million  in  MDAP  materiel  fur¬ 
nished  them  by  the  United  States  during  the  period  1950-195^*  How 
precisely  this  draw-down  affected  the  ceilings  envisaged  by  Articles 
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attention  of  the  I®V  and  the  ICC  thereafter  was  fixed  on  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam's  Armed  Fcax:es  (RVNAF),  and  upon  the  United  States  military 
assistance  program  for  RVNAF. 


4.  RVNAF  Revitalized 


The  French  brought  the  Vietnamese  Army  into  being  in  1948, 
its  strength  in  1949  being  reported  as  25,000,  led  by  French  officers 
and  noncommissioned  officers.  9^/  That  strength  rose  eight-fold  during 
the  v/ar,  to  50,000  in  I95O;  Sf^OO  in  I95I;  150,000  in  1953;  and  200,000 
in  1954,  including  I5OO  navy  and  3500  air-  force  personnel.  Dien  Bien  Phu 
and  its  afteimath  resulted  in  widespread  desertions,  especially  from 
Vietnamese  units  being  moved  fresn  north  to  south  during  the  regroupment.  93/ 
Thereafter,  under  urging  from  the  U.S.,  French  officers  and  noncommissioned 
leaders  were  withdrawn,  and  a  combined  U.S. -French  training  mission  was 
established  to  develop  the  national  anny.  New  force  structures  for  mili¬ 
tary  and  paramilitary  forces  evolved,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  head¬ 
quarters,  staffs,  and  logistic  units.  Strengths  for  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  Armed  Forces  (RVIJAF),  for  the  same  years  given  above  for  DRV 
armed  forces,  were  as  follows: 
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Trends  in  GVN  Armed  Strength  9^/ 

(in  thousands) 

Provincial  Coastal 


Army 

Navy 

Mar  Corps 

Forces 

Forces 

Militia 

Total 

1954 

1955 

170 

2.2 

1.5 

3.5 

•  •  # 

•  •  • 

200 

177 

1959 

136 

4.3 

» 

2.0 

4.6 

49 

•  •  • 

48 

244 

1963 

192 

6.7 

5.2 

6.4 

76 

3.3 

94 

384 

A  sanq)ling  of  - arms  is  represented  below: 

U.S.  Army  MAP  Ordnance  in  Vietnam  £5/ 

\ (Selected  Items) 

Deliveries  Inventory  Inventory  Deliveries 


Item 

FY  50-54 

1  Jan  58 

30  Nov  63 

FY  55-0^ 

Carbine,  30  cal 

73,889 

48,051 

303,635 

321,884 

Rifle,  30  cal 

111, 667 

83,828 

122, 166 

118,153 

Rifle,  BAR 

13,145 

11,839 

21,800 

22,770 

SMG 

77,342 

63,099 

55,743 

61,961 

MG, '30  cal 

-  2,558 

3,143 

5,679 

5,534 

RR,  57 

1,121 

470 

648 

539 

How,  105  ram 

329 

170  ■ 

188 

234 

How,  155  mm 

36 

28 

66 

53 

Mort,  60  mm 

1,393 

1,732 

2,922 

2,470 

Mort,  81  mm 

921 

868 

1,106 

891 

Mort,  4.2  in 

- 

99 

263 

250. 

Tank,  light 

270 

130 

176 

131 

Armored  Car 

398 

l4o 

io4 

l46 

2k 


5.  U.S.  Aid:  SEATO 


The  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  training  and  equipping 
of  these'forces  miirored  the  misapprehensions  of  other  aspects  of  U.S. 
policy.  In  195^  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  had  dra\m  two  principal  les¬ 
sons  from  the  First  Indochina  War:  (l)  that  it  was  impossible  to  support 
a  belligerent  in  such  a  war  unless  he  embodied  the  nationalistic  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  and  (2)  collective  action  on  behalf  of  that  belli¬ 
gerent  could  not  be  dravm  together  amid  the  vrar.  9^/  The  first  took, 
the  policy  fom  of  U.S.  insistence  upon  a  truly  national  army  for  South 
Vietnam,  i.e. ,  an  army  entirely  free  of  French  command.  The  second 
materialized  as  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization.  On  8  September 
the  U.S.,  U.K.  and  France  joined  with  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  and  Thailand  and  agreed  that:  97/ 

Article  IV 

"1.  Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression  by  means  of 
armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area  against  any  of  the  parties 
or  against  ar^y  State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unani¬ 
mous  agreement  may  hereafter  designate,  would  endanger  its 
own  peace  and  safety,  and  agrees  that  it  will  in  that  event  act 
to  meet  the  ccoimon  danger  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional 
processes. . . . 

"P.  Tf.  In  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties,  the  inviola¬ 
bility  or  the  Integrity  of  the  territory  or  the  sovereignty  or 
political  independence  of  any  Party  in  the  treaty  area  or  of 
any  other  State  or  territory  to  which  the  provisions  of  para¬ 
graph  1  of  this  Article  frcm  time  to  time  apply  is  threatened 
in  any  way  other  than  armed  attack  or  is  affected  or  threatened 
by  any  fact  or  situation  which  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
area,  the  Parties-  shall  consult  immediately  in  order  to  agree 
on  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  for  the  ccomon  defense. 

”3*  It  is  understood  that  no  action  on  the  territory  of 
any  State  designated  by  unanimous  agreement  under  paragraph  1 
of  this  Article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated  shall  be 
taken  except  at  the  invitation  or  v.'ith  the  consent  of  the 
government  concerned...." 

Py  a  Protocol  to  the  SEATO  Treaty,  executed  the  same  day,  the  Parties; 

"...unanimously  designate  for  the  purpose  of  Article  IV 
of  the  Treaty  the  States  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  the  free 
territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Vietnam...." 

Shortly  after  SEATO  was  formed,  the  U.S.  and  France  agreed  on  direct  U.S. 
aid  for  the  Diem  government;  a  joint  ccsranunique  issued  29  September 
reflected  the  U.S.  belief  that  the  French  would  remain  a  military  power 
in  South  Vietnam;  98/ 
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"...In  order  to  contribute  to  the  security  of  the  area 
pending  the  further  development  of  national  forces  for  this 
purpose,  the  representatives  of  Prance  indicated  that  France 
is  prepared  to  retain  forces  of  its  Expeditionary  Corps,  in 
agreement  with  the  government  concerned,  within  the  limits 
permitted  under  the  Geneva  Agreements,  and  to  an  extent  to 
be  determined. . . .The  channel  for  French  and  United  States 
economic  aid,  budgetary  support,  and  other  assistance  to 
each  of  the  Associated  States  will  be  direct  to  that  state...." 

On  23  October  195^^  President  Eisenhower,  in  a  letter  to  Diem,  offered 
"to  assist  the  Government  of  Vietnam  in  developing  and  maintaining  a 
strong,  viable  state,  capable  of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or 
aggression  through  military  means."  99/  Direct  U.S.  military  assistance 
to  Diem  began  in  early  1955*  As  mentioned  above,  by  spring,  1956,  the 
French  military  canmand  had  been  dissolved,  and  the  Expeditionary  Corps 
withdrawn,  so  that  the  U.S.  thereafter  alone  bore  the  principal  burdens 
of  assisting  the  GVN  to  build  its  defenses. 

6.  U.S.  Aid:  MAP  '  . 

U.S.  policy  on  how  RVNAF  should  develop  vacillated  accord¬ 
ingly.  Initially,  we  considered  that  the  French  forces  and  the  SEATO 
mantle  would  suffice  for  the  purposes  of  shielding  the  GVN  from  external 
aggression,  and  that  as  Lt.  General  John  W.  ("Iron  Mike")  O'Daniel, 

Chief  of  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group,  put  it  in  February, 

1955:  100/ 

"The  (Vietnamese)  Army  will  be  above  all,  according  to 
American  ideas  on  the  subject,  a  police  force  capable  of 
spotting  Ccoimunist  guerrillas  and  Ccmmunist  efforts  at  infil¬ 
tration." 

The  withdrawal  of.  the  French  Expeditionary  Corps,  however,  cast  RVNAF 
in  a  new  role,  and  demanded  they  be  prepared  for  conventional  combat, 
cai)able  of  staving  off  an  attack  frcxn  the  North  until  U.S.  and  SEATO 
aid  could  be  landed.  lOl/  In  June,  1956,.  in  the  wake  of  the  French 
withdrawal.  General  O' Daniel  reported  to  the  American  Friends  of  Vietnam 
that:  102/  .  . 

"The  Vietnamese  Army  is  now  organized  into  regiments  and 
divisions.  In  case  of  an  armed  attack  by  the  Vietminh  from 
the  North,  it  is  capable  of  effecting  enough  delay  to  allow 
for  additional  forces  to  be  eir^jloyed  in  time  to  save  the 
country. ..." 

To  this  threat  MAAG  turned  its  attention  from  1955  to  i960,  with  such 
success  that  General  O'Daniel's  successor,  Lt.  General  Samuel  T.  ("Hanging 
Sara")  Williams  could  justifiably  assert  (on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
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in  August,  i960)  that:  IO3/ 

"In  195^  the  Communist  army  of  North  Vietnam  could  have 
crossed  the  seventeenth  parallel  and  walked  into  Saigon 
standing  up .  Today  if  they  tried  it,  they  would  have  one 
nasty  fight  on  their  hands . " 

The  Army  of  Vietnam  (ARVN)  assumed  American  forms,  with  divisions, 
corps  headquarters,  and  general  staffs  —  an  "upgrading"  which  appealed  _ 
to  the  Vietnamese  military,  denied  such  pretensions  under  the  French. 

*  Although  the  MAAG  continued  to  recognize  a  requirement  for  assisting 
ARVN ’capabilities  against  guerrillas  and  infiltrators,  the  primary 
efforts  of  American  and  Vietnamese  soldiers  alike  were  directed  toward 

*  improving  conventional  defense  capability  through  I96O,  and  ARVN  became 

•  mechanized,  ponderous,  road  bound,  and  preoccupied  with  its  supply  and 
staffing  functions.  104/  •  Indeed,  MAAG  viewed  ARVN  "pacification"  duties 
as  an  obstruction  to  progress.  The  internal  security  of  the  nation 
devolved  upon  two  paramilitary  forces:  the  Self-Defense  Corps,  and  the 
Civil  Guard,  U.S.  aid  for  both  of  which  comprised  an  unhappy  chapter  in 
the  U.S.-GVN  relationship.  The  Self-Defense  Corps  (SDC)  v?as  created  in 
April,  1956,  as  a  village  militia,  and  received  U.S.  assistance  from  the 

:  MAAG  in  the  form  of  funds  and  shoulder  arms.  Training  of  the  SDC  was 

•  left  to  ARVN.  The  Civil  Guard  (CG)  vras  established  in  April  1955^  as.  a 
paramilitary  force  which  was  to  operate  under  the  province  chiefs. 

American  aid  to  the  CG  was  provided  through  a  group  from  Michigan  State 
University  under  couLraeL  Lo  both  the  U.S.  and  the  G',™.  Its  organization, 
equipment,  and  utilization  became  a  point  of  controversy  almost  at  once: 
the  Public  Administration  Division  of  the  Michigan  State  group  conceived 
of  the  CG  as  a  rural  constabulary,  recruited  locally,  trained  and  equipped 
for  police  operations;  Diem  preferred  a  more  military  organization, 
heavier  in  equipment,  and  organized  for  sustained  combat.  In  terms  of 
later  U.S.  concepts  of  "counterinsurgency,"  the  early  judgment  of  the 

-MSU  group  was  probably  correct:  a  rural  constabulary  close  to  the  people 
might  have  helped  Diem  meet  the  early  challenges  of  the  insurgency, 
especially  in  the  field  of  intelligence.  However,  with  MAAG  support. 
Diem's  ideas  prevailed,  and  the  CG  became  a  force  cempetitive  to  ARVN. 

In  actuality  both  the  SDC  and  the  CG  were  quite  ineffective  in  providing 
internal  security.  Their  arms,  equipment  and  training  were  rudimentary. 
ARVN  used  its  training  responsibilities  for  them  as  a  dumping  ground  for 
inept  officers.  Through  them,  however,  U.S.  small  arms  were  channeled 
into  the  countryside,  there  to  augment  the  arsenals  of  dissidents.  And  • 
the  behavior  of  these  ill-prepared  levies  probably  did  little  to  enhance 
GVN  rapport  with  the  farmers.  IO9/ 

From  the  outset,  the  American  aid  program  for  South  Vietnam 
was  over\^helmingly  military.  There  was  doubtless,  alvrays  a  limit  to  how 

"  much  econonlc  and  other  non-military  aid  the  GVN  needed,  vranted,  or 

could  efficiently  absorb,  but  primary  emphasis  in  U.S.  aid  programs  frem 
the  outset  was  placed  upon  security  —  with  Diem's  agreement,  as  his 

*  1956  letter  ( supra . )  Indicates.  In  the  first  fev;  years,  about  705^  of 
all  U.S.  aid  was  for  the  security  establishment.  106/  About  80^  of 
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non-military  econcsaic  aid  was  furnished  in  the  form  of  "commodity 
imports,"  an  arrangement  in  which  the  U.S.  purchased  imports  for 
Vietnamese  who  paid  for  them  in  Vietnamese  currency  into  a  "counter¬ 
part  fund."  The  counterpart  funds,  in  turn,  v?ere  made  available  for 
support  of  the  GV8  budget  —  in  195^,  51^  of  all  GVN  expenditures 
were  for  defense. 

7.  Implications;  U.S.  Role 

Much  criticism  leveled  at  U.S.  assistance  for  the  GVN 
has  cited  its  military  character  as  evidence  that  the  U.S.  deliberately  *• 

undermined  or  ignored  the  Geneva  Settlement.  SEATO  has  been  similarly 
suspect,  its  formation  having  drawn  an  immediate  DRV  protest  to  the 
ICC  in  September  195^1-,  that  the  treaty  violated  Article  I9  of  the 
"Agreement  on  Cessation  of  Hostilities..."  forbidding  all.iances .  107/ 

However,  U.S.  official  records  reveal  that  the  nature  and  direction  of 
U.S.  aid  programs,  with  their  emphasis  on  security,  were  dictated  by 
no  conscious  effort  to  contravene  the  Settlement,  but  by  the  desires  of 
the  GVN,  and  by  a  iiutual  adjustment  to  the  circumstances  of  French  with¬ 
drawal.  In  late  195^^  J*  La''rt;on  Collins,  the  U.S.  Special  Representative 
in  Vietnam,  recomMended  an  ARVN  of  77^000  and  reported  the  French  willing 
to  have  MAAG  expand  slowly  beyond  the  Settlement-fixed  mid-195^  level  of 
342.  108/  The  J[3S  initially  (September,  1954)  viewed  the  Settlement  as 
too  restrictive,  and  enjoined  against  MAAG’s  accepting  the  mission  of 
training  RVNAF.  However,  Defense  eventually  took  the  view  that  while 
State  Department  would  have  to  rule  on  a  possible  increase  in  MAAG 
strength,  its  342  personnel  were  probably  "capable  of  furnishing  training 
assistance  to  deV'dLop  Army  and  Navy  internal  security  forces...."  The 
build-up  of  DRV  forces  was  perceived,  and  the  JCS  view  vras  that  this 
threat  entailed  retention  "of  at  least  four  divisions  of  French  forces  in 
the  South  until  they  could  be  replaced  by  combat  effective  RVNAF  divisions.  IO9/ 

There  followed  a  period  of  about  six  months,  December  1954  to  May  1955^  in 
which  the  U.S.  gosernraent  debated  within  its  councils  whether  or  not  to 
throw  its  entire  support  behind  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  or  to  seek  alternatives. 

Hov/ever,  while  this  debate  was  in  progress,  the  U.S.  followed  through  in 
adopting  direct  aid  to  GVN,  and  in -extending  its  advisory  effort  with  ARVN 
to  replace  French  advisors  —  steps  explained  as  authorized  by  the  Geneva 
Agreement  in  terms  of  rotation  of  personnel,  and  of  implementing  a  1950 
pentalateral  agreoaent  for  military  aid  among  the  U.S.,  France,  Laos, 

Cambodia,  and  Vietnam,  lio/  Ultimately,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem’s  success  in  breaking 
the  power  of  the  sects,  as  well  as  the  inability  of  Americans  to  identify 
other  leaders  for  the  ff/N,  vron  him  unequivocal  American  political  support 
and  agreement  to  support  an  RVNAF  of  about  150,000.  Thus  buttressed.  Diem 
refused  to  open  consultations  on  the  plebescite  in  July  1955^  and  in 
October  held  an  election  of  his  own  in  which  Bao  Dai  was  deposed,  and 
hlmseif  installed  as  head  of  state  of  the  GVN.  Diem  then  felt  confident 
in  requesting  the  French  to  remove  their  forces  from  Vietnam.  The  French 
withdrawal  came  certainly  before  ARVN  was  ready  to  replace  the  Expeditionary 
Corps  divisions,  and  created  urgency  for  MAAG  to  help  develop  minimal  con¬ 
ventional  defense  capabilities.  * 
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8.  It».plica.tions :  DRV  and  GVN  Protests 


By  the  summer  of  1955)  the  unfolding  of  U.S.-GVN  policy  prompted 
the  DRV  to  appeal  diz'ectly  to  the  Co-ohairmcn  of  the  Genev-a  Conference. 

In  a  letter  of  August  17)  1955)  Hiam  Van  Dong,  DRV  Prime  Minister,  insisted 
that  "the  political  question  in  Vietnam  should  be  settled  according  to  the 
Geneva  Agreements,"  and  requested  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.K.  to  "take  all 
necessary  measures  in  order  to  guarantee  observance...."  Ill/  This  re¬ 
quest  j'/as  indorsed  by  the  Chinese  on  October  31)  1955)  and  referred  in 
November  by  the  Co-chairmen  to  other  members  of  the  Geneva  Conference  for 
comment.  The  DRV  promptly  called  for  reconvening  the  Geneva  Conference j 
the  CPR  quickly  supported  the  demand.  On  February  l8,  1956,  the  U.S.S.R. 
concurred,  and  proposed  to  the  U.K.  the  summoning  of  a  new  Conference. 

The  DRV  call  v?as  based  principally  upon  accusations  that  the  GVN  was  frus¬ 
trating  execution  of  the  political  provisions  of  the  Settlement,  but  a 
U.S.S.R.  note  to  the  U.K.  added  the  charge  that  in  South  Vietnam,  "foreign 
military  bases  are  being  set  up  and  attempts  arc  being  made  to  include 
South  Vietnam  in  a  military  bloc."  The  U.K.  responses  were  cool  to  the 
idea  that  a  reconvened  Geneva  Conference  "would  necessarily  provide  the 
quickest  or  most  satisfactory  means  of  reaching  agreement,"  and  on  April  9) 
1956,  the  U.K.  made  public’a  note  to  the  U.S.S.R.  rejecting  its  accusations 
concerning  military  bases  and  blocs,  and  countercharging  "massive  military 
expansion  in  the  North,"  noting  that  while  French  troops  had  been  vzithdra^m 
from  the  South,  the  army  in  North  Vietnam  had  been  increased  from  7  to  20 
(sic)  divisions  since  195^*  112/  The  U.K.  further  took  the  position  that 
the  GVN  was  not  bound  by  the  Geneva  Agreements.  The  outcome  was  a  letter 
from  the  Co-chairmen  to  the  DRV  and  the  GVN  enjoining  cooperation  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  asking  notification  vfhen  the  recipients  felt  the  time  pro¬ 
pitious  for  consultations  preliminary  to  plebcscite. 

In  July,  1959)  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  published  a 
White  Paper,  summarizing  the  "violations  of  the  Geneva  Agreements  by  the 
Viet  Minh  communists . "  II3/  In  it  the  "authorities  of  the  North"  were 
charged  with  a  "policy  of  aggression  and  subversion,"  in  that  contrary 
to  their  195^  pledges^  they  obstructed  the  movements  of  refugees,  conducted 
widespread  destruction  and  sabotage  in  South  Vietnam,  introduced  large 
quantitites  of  arms  and  ammunition  into  North  Vietnam,  and  with  communist 
cadres  in  South  Vietnam  pursued  a  -scheme  to  overthrow  the  Republic  of  Viet¬ 
nam.  The  GVN  claimed  that  between  September j  195^)  s-nd  June,  1959)  9-  total 
of  3)56l  caches  of  arms  and  ammunition  had’ been  discovered  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam,  of  which  303  had  been  reported  to  the  ICC.  Although  the  3^3  "most 
important"  caches  so  reported  contained  only  679  rifles,  l42  machine  guns, 

182  mortars,  49  pistols,  and  assorted  mines,  grenades  and  other  munitions, 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam  construed  these  to  convey  "the  intention 
of  further  attacks  against  the  national  government ... in  violation  of  the 
Agreements...."  It  noted  that  the  United  Kingdom  had  cited  in  1956  an 
increase  in  the  DRV  armed  forces  from  7  to  20  divisions  and  evoked  the 
1958  denunciation  of  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  DRV's 
increasing  its  military  strength  from  a  1954  total  of  200,000  to  550)000* 

The  V/hite  Paper  castigated  Hanoi  for  "introducing  6OO  to  7OO  Chinese  instruc¬ 
tors"  and  noted  that  "the  number  of  Russian  and  Chinese  advisors  amomts 
to  severaJ.  thousand  in  all  echelons  of  the  Army."  Noting  that  the  Geneva  . 
Accords  had  proscribed  using  one  zone  for  conducting  of  aggression  against 
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the  other,  the  GVB  condemned  v.'hat  were  termed  "national  movements,  such 
as  'patriotic  Front,'  'United  Front,'  or  'Fatherland  Front,'  /v/hic^  were 
in  reality  of  comaunist  inspiration. . .simply  and  solely  directing  communist 
propaganda  and  subversive  agencies  in  the  zone  controlled  by  the  national 
government."  It  claimed  that  responsive  to  orders  from  Hanoi,  these  organi¬ 
zations  v/ere  conducting  a  systematic  campaign  of  terror  and  subversion. 

During  the  two  and  one  half  years  from  1957  through  July,  1959}  17^  assassi¬ 
nations  involving  10  servicemen,  20  civil  guards,  65  village  officiaJ-s  and 
59  civilians  were  reported  by  the  GVN  to  the  ICC.  The  V/hite  Paper  concluded 
on  the  note  that: 

"Contrary  to  their  official  declarations,  the  Viet-Minh 
Communists  have  turned  their  back  upon  the  interests  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  people. 

"Is  it  a  q.uestion  of  the  reunification  of  the  country? 

They  have  conceived  of  it  as  a  simple  subordination  to  Red  Im¬ 
perialism.  In  North  Vietnam,  democratic  liberties  are  scoffed 
at,  sacred  human  rights  trampled  under  foot.  How  could  the 
Vietnamese  people  express  their  real  will  under  this  reign  of 
terror  where  liberty  is  nothing  but  a  v/ord? 

"Desirous  to  realize  the  reunification  of  the  country  through 
freedom  and  in  freedom,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet¬ 
nam  has  repeatedly,  but  in  vain,  summoned  the  Commvuiists  to 
re-establish  and  respect  the  fundamental  liberties  to  v^hich 
hximan  beings  are  entitled.  This  appeal  was  made  in  order  to 
create  a  favorable  atmosphere  for  really  free  general  elections. 

"Not  only  the  Viet-Minh  Communists  enemies  of  democracy 
and  freedom,  but  they  continue  to  mobilize  their  forces  to  sabo¬ 
tage  peace  in  this  part  of  the  world - 

"The  unceasing  reinforcement  of  the  Communist  armed  forces, 
the  importation,  in  great  numbers,  of  arms  and  munitions  into 
North  Vietnam,  secret  arm  and  ammunition  dumps  left  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  subversive  manoeuvres  carried 
out  by  Communist  cadres  constitute  tangible  and  irrefutable  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  deliberately  aggressive  intentions." 

9-  Implications:  ICC  Impotence 

In  the  meantime,  the  ICC  tried  to  engage  the  Geneva  Conference 
machinery  to  provide  a  substitute  for  France  in  Vietnam,  with  no  better  suc¬ 
cess  than  the  DRV,  Acting  on  an  ICC  report,  the  U.K.  made  representations 
to  the  GVN  in  Decaiber,  1955 >  on  behalf  of  the  ICC,  but  received  no  reply 
mtii  April,  1956,  in  which  the  GVN  promised  to  cooperate  with  the  ICC, 
but  again  declined  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  Geneva  Settlement.  In 
May,  1956,  the  Co-cliairmen  asked  the  ICC  to  remain  functioning  beyond  its 
contemplated  termination  in  July,  1956,  despite  the  informality  of  its  re¬ 
lations  with  the  GYN.  The  ICC  agreed,  on  liay  27,  1956,  to  "continue  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  parties  concerned  on  the  basis  of  'status  quo.'"  114/  "Status 
quo"  by  that  time  involved  the  ICC  directly  with  the  U.S.  aid  program.  For 
example,  in  April,  1956,  the  GVN  notified  the  ICC  throu^  the  French  that  it 
had  accepted  a  U.S.  proposal  to  augment  the  U.S.  MAAG  in  May  1956,  with  a 
350-niember  group  to  be  called  the  Temporary  Equipment  Recovery  Mission  (TERM), 
tasked  to  assist  in  the  evacuation  of  U.S.  military  equipment  and  supplies  left 
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behind  upon  the  French  withdrav/al.  Despite  an  ICC  request  to  delay 
deployment  while  the  matter  was  under  advisement^  TERM  personnel 
arrived  on  schedule^  and  without  ICC  sanction.  In  1957  the  ICC  pro¬ 
tested  the  circumstances  of  TER-l’s  introduction^  but  was  content  with 
requesting  a  periodic  report  of  its  activities.  II3/  The  same  1957 
report  delivered  an  ICC  opinion  that  SEATO  was  not  a  U.S.-GVN  alliance 
prescribed  by  the  Geneva  Settlement^  and  a  I958  report  put  the  ICC  on 
record  (the  Polish  member  dissenting)  that  the  GVN  might  be  given  "credit" 
for  the  war  material  withdrawn  by  the  French  prior  to  30  June  195^  in 
accepting  like  equipment  from  the  U.S.  11 6/  A  1959  report  ruled  that 

•  Bien  Hoa  was  not  a  nev/  military  base^  and  authorized  TER-I  to  remain  until 
31  December  I96O.  In  I96O  the  ICC  acceded  to  an  increase  in  the  MAAG 
from  3^2  to  685  personnel.  II7/ 

* 

Nonetheless^  it  is  clear  on  the  record  that  U.S.  and  GVN 
cooperation  with  the  ICC  was  little  more  than  pro  forma.  Convinced  that 
the  ICC  was  impotent  in  inhibiting  the  behavior  or  restricting  the 
arming  of  the  DRV^  both  the  U.S.  and  the  GVN  pursued  their  goals  without 
serious  regard  for  the  fixed  levels  of  arms  envisaged  at  Geneva,  or  for 
attempts  by  the  ICC  to  regulate  arms.  Both  governments  appreciated  that 
the  inability  of  the  other  Geneva  Conference  powers  to  concert  action, 
well  demonstrated  in  the  spring  of  1956,'  constituted  international  con- 
donement  of  status  quo  in  Vietnam,  and  v/hile  both  apparently  preferred 
to  avoid  controversy  with  the  ICC,  neither  was  disposed  to  consider  the 
ICC  or  the  Settlement  it  guarded  as  other  than  a  secondary  consideration 
to  GVN  security. 

E.  The  Situation  in  1956  '  ’ 

On  June  1,  1956,  h  prestigious  group  of  citizens  assembled  in 
Washington  as  the  "American  Friends  of  Vietnam."  They  heard  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy  characterize  Vietnam  as;  II8/ 

"(l)...the  cornerstone  of  the  Free  Vtorld  in  Southeast 
Asia,  the  keystone  in  the  arch,  the  finger  in  the  dike... The 
fiindamental  tenets  of  this  nation's  foreign  policy,  in  short, 
depend  in  considerable  measure  upon  a  strong  and  free  Viet¬ 
namese  nation- 

"(2) .. .Vietnam  represents  a  proving  ground  of  democracy  in 
Asia... the  alternative  to  Commiinist  dictatorship.  If  this 
democratic  experiment  fails,  if  some  one  million  refugees  have 
fled  the  totalitarianism  of  the  North  only  to  find  neither 
freedom  nor  security  in  the  South,  then  weakness,  not  strength, 
will  characterize  the  meaning  of  democracy  in  the  minds  of 
still  more  Asians. . . . 

"(3) •• ‘Vietnam  represents  a  test  of  American  responsibility 
and  determination  in  Asia.  If  we  are  not  the  parents  of  little 
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Vietnam^  then  surely  ve  are  the  gcxiparents. . . If  it  falls  victim 
to  any  of  the  perils  that  threaten  its  existence. .  .our  prestige 
in  Asia  will  sink  to  a  new  low.  •  • 

"(4)... Hie  key  position  of  Vietnam  in  Southeast  Asia... 
makes  inevitable  the  involvement  of  this  nation's  security 
in  any  new  outbreak  of  trouble.'.' 

Senator  Kennedy  was  followed  by  Walter  S.  Robertson,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  who  declared  that  the  U.S.  sought:  II9/ 

"To  support  a  friendly  non-Canmunist  government  in 
Vietnam  and  to  help  it  diminish  and  eventually  eradicate 
Communist  sviiversion  and  influence. 

"To  help  the  government  of  Vietnam  establish  the  forces 
necessary  for  internal  security. 

"To  encourage  support  for  Free  Vietnam  by  the  non- 
Communist  v/orld. 

"To  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  of  a 
country  and  people  ravaged  by  eight  ruinous  years  of  civil 
and  international  war. 

"Our  efforts  are  directed  first  of  all  toward  helping 
sustain  the  internal  security  forces  consisting  of  a 
regular  array  of  about  150,000  men,  and  mobile  civil  guard 
of  some  45,000  and  local  defense  units  v/hich  are  being 
formed  to  give  protection  against  subversion  on  the  village 
level . . . . " 

Dr.  Tom  Dooley  described  emotionally  the  plight  of  the  refugees  from 
North  Vietnam,  and  sketched  in  graphic  terms  Viet  Minli  terrorism. 

Professor  Hans  Moiganthau  extolled  the  Geneva  Settlement  and  status 
quo  in  Vietnam  as  a  logical  balancing  of  the  interests  of  the  powers 
concerned,  and  General  O' Daniel  described  how  the  Vietnamese  had  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  select  the  type  of  military  organization  they 
like  best,  and  had  "followed  the  U.S.  pattern."  120/ 

But  frcan  Saigon,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  addressed  a  sober,  reflective 
letter  to  the  American  Friends  of  Vietnam  on  the  note  that  "we  have 
arrived  at  a  critical 'point  in  our  national  life."  He  concluded  with 
the  assertion  that:  "It  is  indispensable  that  our  army  have  the  where¬ 
withal  to  beccme  increasingly  capable  of  preserving  the  peace  which  we 
seek. .. .Economic  aid  can  be  only  effective  once  security  is  restored...."  12l/ 

pbrciii  Hanoi  to  the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia,  a  commentary  on  the 
1  June  conference  in  V/ashington  was  broadcast  in  Vietnamese  headlines: 
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"The  American  Colooialists  Are  the  Most  Dangerous  Enemy  of  the  People . "  122/ 
The  conmentary  castigated  the  American  Friends  of  Vietnam  for  supporting 
Diem  in  "his  sabotage  of  the  Geneva  Accords  and  opposition  to  the  clauses 
relative  to  free  general  elections  to  unify  the  country.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  association  is  an  organization  formed  by  the  American  imperi¬ 
alists  to  more  cynically  and  bluntly  intervene  in  the  South...."  and 
called  for  solidarity  against  the  American  Intrusion. 

However,  July  20,  195^,  the  date  the  Geneva  Conference  had  indi¬ 
cated  for  the  plebescite  on  reunification,  passed  without  incident. 

Years  later,  when  controversy  over  the  failure  of  the  Geneva  Settlement 
raged  anew,  the  U.S.  would  point  to  the  subsequent  behavior  of  the  DRV 
to  demonstrate  that  its  judgment  was  quite  correct  in  arming  the  GVN, 
aiding  the  refugees,  and  insisting  with  Diem  that  conditions  permitting 
free  elections  did  not  exist  in  North  Vietnam.  123/  But  in  that  summer 
of  1956,  most  such  arguments  appeared  to  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties  except  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
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IV.  A.  5- 


Tab  2. 


REBELLION  AGAINST  MY- DIEM 


A.  Diem's  Political  Legacy;  Violence  and  Antl-Colonlalism 


World  Vfer  II  and  the  First  Indochina  War  left  the  society  of 
South  Vietnam  severely  torn.  The  Japanese,  during  the  years  of  their 
presence  frcan  19^0-1945,  had  encouraged  armed  factionalism  to  weaken 
the  French  administration  and  strengthen  their  own  position.  ^  The 
war  between  the  Viet  Mlnh  and  the  French  —  which  began  in  South  Vietnam 
in  September,  19^5  —  wrought  further  disunity.  Paradoxically,  the 
South  suffered  political  'damage  compared  to  the  North  from  having  been 
the  secondary  theater  of  both  wars.  The  Japanese  had  sought  during 
World  War  II  to  control  it  without  sizable  occupation  forces.  Similarly, 
in  the  First  Indochina  War,  the  French  had  practiced  econany  of  force 
in  the  South  so  that  they  could  concentrate  in  Tonkin.  For  conventional 
forces,  both  the  Japanese  and  the  French  substituted  Irregialar  rarfare 
and  a  system  of  bribes,  subversion,  arms,  military  advice,  and  officially 
condoned  concessions  in  corruption.  From  ISk^-lS^h,  the  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam  was  more  sporadic  and  diffuse  than  in  the  North,  but  in  ' 
a  societal  sense,  ultimately  more  destructive.  While  in  Tonkin  the 
Viet  Minh  flowed  in  through  and  behind  the  French  and  continued  to  build 
a  nation  and  unify  the  people  with  surprising  efficiency,  in  the  South 
they  were  unable  to  do  so.  Not  only  were  the  Viet  Minh  centers  of  power 
in  the  North  and  the  China  base  area  too  remote  to  support  effectively 
the  southern  insurgency,  but  also  the  French  had  Imitated  the  Japanese 
in  arming  and  supplying  certain  South  Vietnamese  factions,  fomenting 
civil  war  against  the  southern  arm  of  the  Viet  Minh.  The  results 
approached  anarchy:  a  virtual  breakdown  in  public  administration  by 
Franco- Vietnamese  central  governments  and  deep  cleavages  within  the  Viet¬ 
namese  body  politic.  By  the  sumraer  of  195^,  conspiracy  had  become  the 
primary  form  of  political  ccmmunication  in  South  Vietnam,  and  violence 
the  primary  mode  of  political  change. 

Politically,  as  well  as  geographically.  South  Vietnam  consisted 
of  three  distinctive  regions;  the  narrow,  coastal  plan  of  Annam,  thickly 
settled  by  Vietnamese,  where  was  located  Hue,  the  ancient  Viet  capital 
and  cultural  center;  the  Highlands,  sparsely  populated  by  Montagnard 
tribesmen,  in  which  was  situated  the  summer  capital  of  Dalat;  and  Cochin- 
china,  the  fertile,  densely  peopled  river-delta  area  in  which  Saigon 
stood  (see  maps,  ff.).  Cochinchina  had  experienced  a  political  develop¬ 
ment  markedly  different  from  that  of  Annam.  The  last  area  of  modern 
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Vietnam  to  be  occupied  by  the  Viet  people  in  their  expansion  south¬ 
ward  (8th  Century,  A.D-)>  "the  first  area  to  fall  to  Fi’ench  rule 
(mid-19th  Century),  Cochinchina  had  been  administered  by  the  French 
directly  as  a  colony,  while  Annam  remained  under  the  Bnperor  as  a 
French  protectorate.  • 


HISTORIC  DEVELOFMEM’  OF  VIETNAM  2/ 


Dates  of  Conquest 


While  the  mandarinal  rule  of  the  Annamese  court  was  more  a  matter  of 
form  than  substance,  Annam* s  public  administration  preserved  a  degree  of 
unity  among  the  Vietnamese  despite  the  impress  of  French  culture.  In 
South  Vietnam,  the  French  seemed  to  be  a  wholly  divisive  influence. 

Though  Cochinchina  was  the  site  of  some  of  the  achievements  of  which 
French  colonialists  were  most  proud  —  the  chief  seat  of  the  rubber 
industry,  and  focus  of  major  feats  of  engineering  with  canals  and  rail¬ 
roads  —  the  Cochinchinese  seem  to  recall  less  the  triumphs  of  French 
civilization  than  its  burdens:  the  French  rubber  plantations,  abrasive 
with  their  labor,  high-handed  with  local  peoples;  the  oppressive  taxes, 
and  the -French  controlled  monopolies  on  salt,  alcohol  and  opium;  recur¬ 
rent  famine  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  earth's  richest  farming  regions; 
socially  restrictive  schooling;  modernizing  challenges  to  familial  piety, 
village  centralism,  and  other  cherished  fundaments  of  Viet  culture.  3/ 
While  Annam  —  and  Tonkin  to  the  north  —  developed  indigenous  political 
movements  opposing  French  rule,  these  were  mainly  foreign-based,  foreign- 
oriented  parties,  such  as  the  Nationalist  Party  (VNQDD),  a  Vietnamese 
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copy  of  the  Kuoaintang,  or  the  Indochinese  Conmimist  Party  (ICP)  of 
the  Comintern,  headed  by  Russian-trained  Ho  Chi  Minh.  In  Cochinchina, 
however,  there  emerged  a  number  of  nationalist  movements  peculiar  to 
that  region,  or  princijrally  based  on  that  region.  Saigon,  for  example,, 
developed  a  range  of  leftist  movements  competitive  with  the  ICP, 

Including  two  Trotskyite  parties,  as  well  as  a  number  of  VKQDD  splinter 
movements,  and  a  politicaUy  active  gangster  fraternity,  the  Binh  Xuyen. 
But  the  important  differences  were  in  the  countryside,  where  millions 
of  Vietnamese  joined  wholly  Cochinchinese  religious  sects  which  propagated 
xenophobic  nationalism,  established  theocracies,  and  fielded  armed  forces. 
Rrench  and  Japanese  policy  had  deliberately  fostered  conflict  among  these 
several  factions  to  the  extent  that  Cochinchina  was,  in  195^;  literally 
fractioned  among  the  religious  sects,  the  Binh  Xuyen,  and  the  Viet  Minh. 
While  by  195^  the  Viet  Minh  deminated  Annam  and  the  Highlands,  control 
of  Cochinchina  eluded  them,  for  all  their  ruthless  efficiency. 

1.  The  Binh  Xuyen 

Saigon  itself  in  195^  was  tinder  the  rule  of  the  Binh  Xuyen, 
a  secret  society  of  brigands  evolved  from  the  Black  Flag  pirates  which 
had  for  generations  preyed  on  the  city's  commerce.  4/  The  Binh  Xuyen 
ethos  included  a  fierce  -  albeit  ec3.etic  -  nationalism.  They  collab¬ 
orated  with  the  Japanese  during  World  War  II,  and  in  September,  19^5^ 
led  the  savage  attack  against  the  French  in  Saigon  which  marked  the  start 
of  the  Franco-Viet  Minh  War.  The  Binh  Xuyen  leader,  Le  Van  (Bay)  Vien, 
subsequently  contracted  an  alliance  wiLh  liic  Viet  Minh,  allied  hie  1300 
soldiers  with  their  guerrillas,  -and  served  for  a  time  as  the  Viet  Minh 
deputy  commander  for  Cochinchina  and  one  of  its  chief  sources  of  funds. 

Bay  Vien's  refusal  to  assassinate  certain  Viet  Minh-condauned  Vietnamese 
intellectuals  reputedly  stirred  Viet  Minh  misgivings,  and  called  the 
Binh  Xuyen  favorably  to  the  attention  of  the  National  United  Front,  an 
anti-cemraunist,  Viet  nationalist  group  then  operating  out  of  Shanghai. 

3h  1947^  Bay  Vien  was  persuaded  to  cooperate  with  the  National  United 
Front.  Informed,  the  Viet  Minh  invited  him  to  the  Plain  of  Reeds  in  an 
attempt  to  capture  him.  Bay  Vien  escaped,  and  thereupon  threw  in  his 
lot  with  the  French  and  the  State  of  Vietnam,  accepting  a  commission  as 
the  first  colonel  of  the  Vietnamese  National  Army.  ^  Bay  Vien  after¬ 
wards  paid  Bao  Dai  what  Colonel  Lansdale  termed  "a  staggering  sura"  for 
control  of  gambling  and  prostitution  in  Cholon,  and  of  the  Saigon-Cholon 
police.  The  French  accepted  the  arrangement  because  Bay  Vien  offset  the 
Viet  Minh  threat  to  Saigon.  By  1954,  Bay  Vien  was  operating  "Grande 
Monde,"  a  gambling  slum  in  Cholon;  "Cloche  d'Or, "  Saigon's  preeminent 
gambling  establishment;  the  "Noveautes  Catinat, "  Saigon's  best  depart¬ 
ment  store;  a  hundred  smaller  shops;  a  fleet  of  river  boats;  and  a 
brothel,  spectacular  even  by  Asian  standards,  known  as  the  Hall  of 
Mirrors.  Besides  a  feudal  fief  south  of  Saigon,  he  owned  an  opium 
factory  and  distribution  system,  and  held  substantial  interests  in  fish, 
charcoal,  hotels,  and  rubber  plantations.  Besides  the  police  apparatus 
and  other  followers  numbering  5OOO  to  8OOO,  he  had  sane  25OO  soldiers 
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at  his  disposal.  He  ruled  Saigon  absolutely;  not  even  Viet  Minh  ter¬ 
rorists  were  able  to  operate  there.  Moreover,  he  exercised  significant 
influence  over  the  Gao  Dai  and  the  Hoa  Hao  leaders. 


The  Binh  Xmjen 


2.  The  Cao  Dai 


The  Cao  Dai  were  a  religious  sect  founded  by  a  colonial 
bureaucrat  named  Ngo  Van  Chieu,  who  with  one  Pham  Cong  Tac  conducted 
a  series  of  spiritualist  seances  from  which  emerged  a  new  religious 
faith,  and  in  the  early  1920's,  a  "church"  with  clerical  organization 
similar  to  Roman  Catholicism.  6/  The  doctrine  of  the  Cao  Dai  was 
syncretic,  melding  veneration  of  Christ,  Buddha,  Confucius,  and  Lao  Tze 
with .a  curious  occultism  which  deified  such  diverse  figures  as  Joan  of 
Arc,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Sun  Yat  Sen.  With  the  dissolution  of  the  authority 
of  the  central  government  during  the  19^0 's  and  ear].y  1950 's,  the  Cao  Dai 
acquired  increasing  political  and  military  autonomy.  The  sect's  1,500,000 
to  2,000,000  faithful  comprised  a  loose  theocracy  centered  in  Tay  Kinh, 
the  border  province  northwest  of  Saigon.  The  Cao  Dai,  too,  cooperated 
first  with  the  Japanese,  and  then  with  the  Viet  Minh;  and  the  Cao  Dal 
leadership  also  found  the  latter  uncomfortable  allies.  In  19^7^  the 
Cao  Dai  realigned  with  the  French,  agreeing  to  secure  with  their  forces 
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specified  rural  areas  against  the  Viet  Minh  in  return  for  military 
assistance.  Although  plagued  throughout  its  history  by  minor  heresy 
and  factional  disputes^  the  Cao  Dai  became  the  largest  political  move¬ 
ment  in  Cochinchina;  the  Cao  Dai  shared  with  the  Hoa  Hao  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  important  political  forces  to  originate  in  the  Viet¬ 
namese  peasantry.  When  Diem  came,  to  power  in  195^,  Pham  Cong  Tac,  the 
Cao  Dai  Pope,  had  declared  for  Bao  Dai,  controlled  some  15,000  to  20,000 
armed  followers,  and  ruled  the  region  northwest  of  Saigon. 
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3.  The  Hoa  Hao 


Southwest  of  Saigon  there  existed  the  Hoa  Hao,  a  newer 
sect,  similarly  endowed  with  politico-military  autonomy,  which  repeat¬ 
edly  clashed  with  the  Cao  Dai  and.  the  Binh  Xuyen.  7/  In  1939)  a 
mystic  faith  healer  named  Huynh  Phu  So,  from  a  village  named  Hoa  Hao, 
lamiched  a  reformed  Hinayana  Buddhist  movement  which  swiftly  acquired 
a  wide  following.  (Among  the  Vietnamese  v^hom  Huynh  Phu  So  favorably 
impressed  was  Ngo  Dinh  Diem. )  Huynh  Phu  So  enjoyed  Japanese  protection, 
and  with  their  aid,  in  19^4  the  Hoa  Hao  formed  armed  bands,  among  the 
leaders  of  which  there  was  one  Tran  Van  Soai.  A  Viet  Minh  attempt  to 
gain  the  assistance  of  the  Hoa  Kao  failed,  and  the  Viet  Minh  on  8  September 
19^5  massacred  hundreds  of  Hoa  Hao  faithful  in  the  town  of  Can  Tho.  Tran 
Van  Soai  replied  in  kind,  and  in  the  ensuing  weeks  Can  Tho  became  the 
center  of  extensive  slaughter.  French . intervention  stopped  the  violence, 
but  turned  the  Hoa  Hao  against  the  French.  In  April,  19^7^  the  Vief 
Minh  executed  Huynh  Phu  So,  which  caused  Tran  Van  Soai  to  rally  with 
2,000  armed  men  to  the  French.  He  was  accepted  into  the  French  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Corps  with  the  rank  of  general,  and  assigned  the  mission  of 
pacifying  his  own  region.  The  French  frcai  that  time  forward,  until 
1955^  paid  the  salaries  of  the  Hoa  Hao  soldiers.  At  the  time  Diem  came 
to  office  in  195**^  the  sect  had  scxne  1,500,000  believers,  controlled  most 
of  the  Mekong  Delta  region,  and  had  10,000  to  15,000  men  under  arms. 
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4.  The  Viet  Minh 


In  the  Viet  Minh  controlled  sane  60  to  90  percent 

of  South  Vietna7n*s  villages  (by  French  estimates)  and  30  to  4o  percent 
of  its  territoiy  (by  U.S.  estimates).  ^  The  bulk  of  organized  Viet 
Minh  forces  were  located  in  Annam  and  the  Highlands,  proximate  to 
Tonkin,  and  in  regions  free  of  canpetition  from  the  armed  sects.  In 
Cochinchina,  they  were  militarily  strongest  in  areas  along  the  Cambodian 
border  and  in  the  Camau  peninsula  of  the  extreme  south  remote  from  the 
principal  concentrations  of  people.  2,/  Nonetheless,  their  political 

organization  was  pervasive,  and  in  some  localities,  e.g.,  Quang  Ngai  •* 

province  in  Annaa,  the  Viet  Minh  were  the  only  effective  government. 

A  hierarchy  of  Viet  Minh  committees  paralleled  the  formal  government 

from  the  village  Administrative  and  Resistance  Caranittee  (ARC)  through  v 

district,  province,  and  what  the  Viet  Minh  termed  "interzone"  or 

"region."  No  reliable  estimates  exist  of  the  numbers  of  cadres  involved 

in  this  apparatus,  but  Viet  Minh  military  forces  of  all  types  south  of 

the  17th  parallel  probably  numbered  around  100,000.  lO/  When  orders 

were  issued  for  the  Geneva  regroupment,  the  "provisional  assembly  areas" 

designated  coincided  with  the  areas  in  which  Viet  Minh  strength  had  been 

greatest.  During  the  time  allowed  for  collecting  forces  for  the  move 

north,  the  Viet  Kinh  evidently  undertook  to  bank  the  fires  of  revolution 

by  culling  out  of  their  units  trained  and,  reliable  cadres  for  "deraobiliza- 

tion, "  "recruiting"  youth  —  forcibly  in  many  instances  —  to  take  their 

place,  and  caching  weapons,  ll/  particularly  in  Annam  and  the  Highlands, 

then,  the  Viet  mnh  posed  a  significant  challenge  to  Ngo  Dina  Dieia.  His  ‘ 

test  of  strength  with  the  Viet  Minh,  hov^ever,  was  to  be  deferred  by  the 

Geneva  Settlement  and  DRV  policy  for  some  years . 

5.  Anti-colonialism 


The  political  prospects  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  when  he  accepted 
the  premiership  from'  Bao  Dai  were  dimmed  not  only  by  Viet  Minh  residue, 
and  by  the  existence  of  the  armed  sects,  but  by  the  taint  of  colonialism. 
As  far  as  most  Cochinchinese  peasants  were  concerned.  Diem  was  linked  to 
Bao  Dai,  and  to  the  corrupt,  French  dcxninated  government  he  headed. 
Studies  of  peasant  attitudes  conducted  in  recent  years  have  demonstrated 
that  for  many,  the  struggle  which  began  in  1945  against  colonialism  con¬ 
tinued  uninterrupted  throughout  Diem's  regime:  in  1954,  the  foes  of 
nationalists  we2x  transformed  from  France  and  Bao  Dai,  to  Diem  and  the 
U.S.  --  My- Diem,  American-Diem,  became  the  universal  term  of  Viet  Cong 
opprobrium  --  but  the  issues  at  stake  never  changed.  12/  There  was, 
moreover,  seme  sibstance  to  the  belief  that  Diem  represented  no  change, 
in  that,  althougji  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  took  office  before  the  Geneva  Settlement 
as  prime  minister  with  "full  powers  civil  and  military,"  he  did  not 
acquire  actual  administrative  autonomy  until  September,  195**  >  proclaim 
independence  until  January,  1955>  or  take  cesmand  of  his  army  until 
February,  1959*  13/  There  was  perforce  a  significant  carry-over  of 
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civil  servants  froa  the  pre-Diem  days.  The  national  flag  and  the 
national  anthem  remained  vinchanged..  l4/  Moreover,  the  laws  remained 
substantially  as  they  had  been:  the  land-holdings,  against  which  vras 
directed  much  peasant  discontent,  were  based  on  pre-Diem  law;  and  old 
legal  proscriptions  against  hationalist  political  activities  remained 
on  the  books  during  Diem's  tenure  of  office.  The  onus  of  colonialism 
was  among  the  heavy  burdens  which  Wgo  Dinh  Diem  had  to  shoulder  frcm 
the  outset . 

B.  Ngo  Dirdi  Diem;  Basis  of  Power 
1 .  Political  Origins 

'Zf 

VJhy  amid  the  military  disasters  of  spring  195^^  Bao  Dai, 
head  of  the  State  of  Vietnam,  chose  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  from  among  other 
Vietnamese  natiocalists  to  form  a  government,  has  long  been  debated.' 

Diem  was  an  Annaaese  Catholic  who  in  his  youth  had  some  experience  in 
public  administration,  first  as  governor  of  Phan  Thiet  province,  and 
then  Minister  of  Interior  at  Bao  Dai's  imperial  Court  in  Hue.  1^/  In 
1933  Diaa  discovered,  after  a  year  in  the  latter  office,  that  reforms 
he  had  been  prOTised  were  being  blocked  by  high  French  and  Annamite 
officials.  He  jaxmiptly  resigned  his  office  and  went  into  political 
retirement  —  an  act  which  earned  him  modest  fane  for  integrity.  Through 
the  years  of  war  and  distress  in  his  homeland  thereafter.  Diem  had  hewed 
to  attentisrne,  and  by  refusing  public  office,  had  avoided  the  political 
discoloration  which  besmirched  more  involved  Viet  nationalists.  Bao  Dai 
had  sought  him  for  his  premier  in  19^5^  Ho  Chi  Minh  for  the  DRV  govern¬ 
ment  in  19^6,  the  French  for  their  "solutions"  in  19^7  and  19^9  —  all 
unsuccessfully.  Hence,  Diem's  reputation  for  incorruptible  nationalism, 
to  the  extent  that  he  enjoyed  one  in  195^^  '^ras  based  on  an  eyent  20  years 
old  and  a  long  period  of  political  aloofness.  He  did  come  from  a  prcan- 
inent  family;  a  brother,  Ngo  Dinh  Thuc  was  a  leading  Catholic  clergyman 
v/^ith  countrywide  connections,  and  the  family  proper  retained  some  con- 
sJ.dorable  influence  in  Annam.  But  his  personal  handicaps  v^ere  consider¬ 
able;  bachelor,  ascetic,  shy,  inexperienced,  he  seemed  ill-fit  for  the 
seething  intrigues  of  Saigon. 

One  school  of  conjecture  holds  that  the  French  pressed  him 
upon  Bao  Dai  in  the  belief  that  xmder  him  the  newly  independent  State  of  ' 
Vietnam  would  foander;  l6/  another  that  Bao  Dai  advanced  him  to  power 
convinced  that  his  inevitable  failure  would  eliminate  him  as  a  political 
corapetitor.  Ij/  There  are  those  who  believe  that  Diem  was  foisted  upon 
the  Vietnamese  and  the  French  by  a  cabal  of  prominent  American  Catholics 
and  a  CIA  agent.  l8/  It  can  be  said  that  Diem  was  relatively  well 
aennainted  among  leading  Americans,  and  that  Bao  Dai  might  correctly 
have  regarded  Diem's  contacts  in  the  United  States  as  a  possible  source 
oP  support  for  Vietnam.  19/  Whatever  the  reasons  for  his  selection, 
hov/ever,  at  the  time  he  took  office  there  were  few  who  regarded  Diem 
as  promising,  and  fewer  still  openly  willing  to  back  him.  Indeed,  from 
the  tir/ie  he  took  office  on  7  July  195^*';  ixntil  the  following  May,  he  stood 


virtually  alone.  Unaided  by  Bao  Dai,  opposed  by  the  French,  and 
preferred  by  Americans  mainly  advice,  criticism,  and  promises  —  but 
scant  material  assistance  —  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  in  ten  months  surmounted 
the  partition  of  his  nation  by  the  Geneva  powers,  two  threatened  military 
coups  by  his  Aimy  Chiefs  of  Staff,  frenetic  clashes  with  the  Binh  Xuyen 
armed  sects,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Viet  Minh,  and  the  influx  of  ^00,000 
refugees  frcan  North  Vietnam. 

2.  Early  U.S.-Diem  Relations 


Diem's  durability  was  one  of  those  surprises  in  Vietnam 
which  prompted  Americans  thereafter  to  refer  to  the  "miracle  in  Vietnam." 
On  7  December  195^>  Senator  Mansfield  judged  that  U.S.  "prospects  for 
helping  Diem  strengthen  and  uphold  South  Vietnam  look  very  dim."  20/ 

U.S.  Ambassador  Heath  reported  from  Saigon  on  17  December  195^  a  dim  view 
of  Diem's  chances  since  "there  is  every  evidence  that  the  French  do  not 
want  Diem  to  succeed."  2l/  In  a  January,  1955^  report  to  the  National 
Security  Council,  General  J.  Lavrton  Collins  agreed  with  both  analyses.  22/ 
On  7  April  1955>  Collins  cabled  frcxn  Saigon  that;  "...it  is  my  considered 
judgment  that  the  man  lacks  the  personal  qualities  of  leadership  and  the 
executive  ability  successfully  to  head  a  government  that  must  compete 
with  the  unity  of  purpose  and  efficiency  of  the  Viet  Minh  under  Ho  Chi 
Minh."  23/  On  I9  April,  Collins  again ,  cabled:  "I  see  no  altei’native  to 
the  early  replacement  of  Dion."  24/ 


63.1-2-55, 


ua  apjL  jljl  xvoulcnal  Intcllig 

"Possible  Developments  in  South  Vietnam, " 


K-i.lv- V-  JLIK.-  ^ 

took  the  view  that; 


"a  political  Impasse  exists  in  Saigon  where  the  legally 
constituted  government  of  Premier  Diem  is  being  challenged  by 
a  venal  special  interest  group,  the  Binh  Xuyen,  which  controls 
the  National  Security  Police,  and  is  temporarily  allied  with 
soine  elements  df  the  religious  sects.... 

"Even  if  the  present  impasse  were  resolved,  we  believe  that 
it  w:.uLd  be  extremely  difficult,  at  best,  for  a  Vietnamese 
goverrment,  regardless  of  its  composition,  to  make  progress 
toward  developing  a  strong,  stable  anti-Communist  government 
capable  of  resolving  the  basic  social,  econcanic,  and  political 
problems  of  Vietnam,  the  special  problems  arising  fran  the 
Geneva  agreement,  and  capable  of  meeting  the  long-range  challenge 
of  the  Ccmmunists . . . . " 


But  opinion  in  Washington  swung  sharply  when,  in  late  April,  Diem 
m-T-naged  to  survive  a  severe  test  of  arms  with  his  army  and  the  sects. 
So-dcors  Mansfield  and  Knov^land  issued  strong  statements  of  supuort 
for  aim,  and  on  May  2  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  told  the  Senate  that: 
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"Premier  Diem  is  the  best  hope  that  we  have  in  South 
Vietnam,  He  is  the  leader  of  his  people.  He  deserves  and 
must  have  the  wholehearted  support  of  the  American  Government 
and  our  foreign  policy.  This  is  no  time  for  uncertainty  or 
half-hearted  measures. . -.He  is  the  only  man  on  the  political 
horizon  of  Vietnam  who  can  rally  a  substantial  degree  of  S15)- 
port  of  his  people...  If  we  have  any  comments  about  the 
leadership  in  Vietnam  let  it  be  directed  against  Bao  Dai.... 

If  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  has  not  room  for  both 
these  men,  it  is  Bao  Dai  who  must  go...."  25/ 

On  9  1955^  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Judged  that  "the  government 

of  Prime  Minister  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  shows  the  greatest  promise  of  achieving 
the  internal  stability  essential  for  the  future  security  of  Vietnam."  26/ 
Five  months  later,  on  11  October,  1955^  the  National  Intelligence  Estimate 
was  revised.  In  NIE  63.1-3“55^  "Probable  Developments  in  Vietnam  to  July 
195<^#"  the  U.S.  Ihtelligerice  Advisory  Committee  found  it  possible  to  be 
more  sanguine  concerning  Diem's  prospects: 

.Diem  has  made  considerable  progress  toward  estab¬ 
lishing  the  first  fully  Independent  Vietnamese  government.... 

He  faced  a  basically  unstable  and  deteriorating  situation.... 

The  most  significant  articulate  political  sentiments  of  the 
bulk  of  the  population  was  an  antipathy  for  the  French  combined 
with  a  personal  regard  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as  the  symbol  of  Viet- 

t-J ■« -I  m  •  •  •  . 

"Diem  was  forced  to  move  slowly.  Although  possessing  con¬ 
siderable  national  prestige  as  a  patriot,  he  was  inexpei'ienced 
in  administration  and  was  confronted  at  the  outset  by  the 
intrigues  of  Bao  Dal  and  other  self-interested  individuals  and 
groups,  who  in  many  cases  benefited  from  French  support .... 

"Diem  concentrated  on  eliminating  or  neutralizing  the  moat 
impoi  tant  groups  and  individuals  challenging  the  authority  of 
his  government ....  By  bribery,  persuasion,  and  finally  force. 

Diem  virouaUy  eliminated  the  Blnh  Xuyen  and  the  most  important 
elometiou  of  the  Hoa  Hao  sects  as  threats,  to  his  authority.'  At 

same  time,  he  maneuvered  the  Cao  Dai — the  strongest  of  the 
6ects--into  an  uneasy  alliance.  As  a  result  of  these  successful 
actions,  Diott  gained  prestige  and  increased  popularity  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  Diem’s  efforts  to  establish  a  viable  anti-canmunist 
government  are  still  in  doubt.... 

"provided  the  Communists  do  not  exercise  their  capabilities 
to  attack  across  the  17th  Parallel  or  to  initiate  large-scale 
guerrilla  warfare  in  South  Vietnam,  Diem  will  probably  malie 
further  progress  in  developing  a  more  effective  government.  Ills 
position  will  probably  be  strengthened  as  a  result  of  •incre.ar.ed 
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popular  support,  the  continued  loyalty  of  the  VIIA,  and  a 
deterioration  in  the  strength  and  cohesiveness  of  his  non- 
Ccomunist  o^osition.  The  national  government  will  probably 
increase  the  number  of  rural  communities  under  its  control, 
particulariy  in  areas  no;/  held  by  the  sects...." 

It  is  likely  that  Diem's  stormy  first  10  months  in  office, 

June,  195^  to  May,  1955^  strongly  conditioned  his  behavior  in  later 
years.  He  must  have  been  impressed  almost  at  once  with  the  political 
importance  of  the  army,  and  the  essentiality  of  personally  loyal  ranking 

officers.  He  chose  openly  to  oppose  the  armed  sects  against  the  advice  *» 

of  both  his  American  and  French  advisers,  and  his  success  no  doubt 
instilled  confidence  in  his  own  judgments.  The  same  events  probably 

gave  him  reason  thereafter  to  value  head-on  confrontation  with  a  foe  v 

over  conciliation  or  ccciprcmise.  And  in  his  adamant  stand  against  con¬ 
sultations  with  the  DRV  on  plebescite,  again  contrary  to  initial  American 
advice,  he  no  doubt  learned  that  on  major  issues  the  U.S.  stake  in  his 
future  was  sufficiently  high  that  he  could  lead,  and  American  policy 
would  follow.  27/  In  any  event,  he  moved  with  new  assurance  from  mid- 
1955  forward.  Ih  many  respects  his  first  300  days  were  his  finest  hours, 
when  he  was  moving  alone,  rapidly,  and' with  determination  against  great 
odds .  •  '  • 


3.  Political  Concepts;  Family  Centralism  and  Personalism 

J 

But  Diem's  early  victories  were  essentially  negative,  in 
eliminating  or  bypassing  obstacles.  It  remained  for  him  to  provide 
programs  for  finding  homes  and  occupations  for  the  refugees,  for  solving 
the  politically  crucial  problems  of  rural  land  distribution  and  taxation, 
for  installing  capable  and  Incorrupt  public  administrators,  for  stimu¬ 
lating  the  cconcey,  for  improving  the  education  system  —  in  short,  for 
coping  with  the  whole  broad  range  of  problems  of  governing  a  developirig 
Jiation,  each  rendered  especially  acute  by  South  Vietnam's  war  traimia. 
internal  dissention,  and  partition  from  North  Vietnam.  To  cite  but  a 
fev/:  600,000  refugees  were  dependent  on  his  government  for  subsistence; 

85,000  people  were  jobless  as  a  result  of  the  French  troop  withdrawal; 
inter '^J^oviticlal  ccxomunications  were  in5)aired  —  7OO  miles  of  main  road 
Were  '.V..;' -damaged,  one  third  of  the  railway  trackage  lay  destroyed, 
concrete  bridges  on  86O  miles  of  track  lay  blown.  28/  In  devising 
programs  to  meet  these  challenges.  Diem  worked  from  two  primal  concepts; 
family  centralis®,  and  "personalism"  as  a  state  philosophy. 

Diaa  was  raised  in  a  Mandarinal  family,  born  to  a  tradition 
c;f  1'  1.gh  position  in  the  social  hierarchy  and  governmental  bureaucracy 
It  v/as  also  a  Catholic  family,  and  Diem  received  a  heritage  of  obdur->tf 
dev';'tion  to  Christianity  under  intense  persecution  --  within  a  century 
of  his  birth  one  hundred  relatives  had  been  burned  to  death  by  Buddhists 
-■fi  central  Annam.  His  rearing  developed  his  reverence  for  the  past,  a 
capacity  for  hard  work,  and  a  deep  seated  piety.  Two  Fren.  h  authc**':' tie 
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believed  that  his  outlook  on  life  vras  "born  of  a  profound,  of  an  Djrmensc 
nostalgia  for  the  Vietnamese  past,  of  a  desperate  filial  respect  for  the 
society  of  ancient  Annam."  29/  There  was  some  thought  of  his  becoming 
a  priest,  but  he  elected  public  administration;  his  elder  brother  Thuc, 
the  cleric,  is  said  to  have  speculated  that  Diem  foTond  himself  too  inflexi 
ble,  too  willful,  too  severe  for  the  priesthood.  But  above  all 

else,  Diem’s  early  years  impressed  upon  him  the  importance  of  family  in 
performing  the  duties  of  station:  the  family  was  the  first  means  of 
extending  personal  power,  the  essentia,!  mode  of  political  ej^ression. 

It  is  possible  that  Diem  resorted  to  nepotism  simply  because  he  lacked 
a  personal  political  apparatus  which  would  have  permitted  him  to  operate 
otherwise,  but  nepotism  became  the  style  of  his  rule,  and  it  was  quite 
consistent  with  his  upbringing. 

"Society,"  said  Diem,  "functions  through  personal  relations  among 
men  at  the  top."  31/  One  brother,  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  received  the  title  of 
Advisor  to  the  President,  and  control3.ed  the  semi-covert  Personalist 
Labor  Revolutionary  Party.  His  wife,  Madame  Nhu,  became  the  President’s 
official  hostess,  a  deputy  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  foimder- 
chairman  of  the  VJoman’s  Solidarity  Movement.  Her  father  became  one  of 
Diem’s  ambassadors,  and  his  wife  the  GTO  observer  at  the  UN.  A  second 
brother  of  Diem,  Ngo  Dinh  Can,  became  the  virtual  overlord  of  Annam, 
holding  no  official  position,  but  ruling  the  region  in  all  respects. 

A  third  brother,  Ngo  Dinh  Thuc,  the  Ai'chbishop  of  Hue  and  Primate  of 
Vietnara,  also  held  no  office,  but  functioned  as  Presidential  advisor, 
and  levered  Catnoxic  opinion  on  behalf'  of  Diem.  A  fovu'oh  broLher,  Ngu 
Dinh  Luyen,  became  an  Ambassador.  Three  family  members— Tran  Van  Chuong, 
Tran  Van  Do,  and  Tran  Van  Bac — served  in  Diem’s  first  cabinet,  and  two 
other  in-lavrs,  Nguyen  Huu  Chau  and  Tran  Trung  Dung,  held  the  key  port¬ 
folios  of  Secretary  of  State  at  the  Presidency  and  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  National  Defense.  One  of  the  reasons  General  Collins 
opposed  Diem  may  be  a  letter  he  received  in  April,  1955?  from  a  group 
of  nationalists  headed  by  former  Premier  Nguyen  Phan  Long,  urging  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  its  support  of  Diem  on  the  grounds  that  his ' 
brothers  were  effectively  isolating  Diem  politically.  32/  The  obser¬ 
vation  proved  to  be  correct:  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  and  Ngo  Dinli  Can  increasingly 
gathered  power  into  their  own  hands,  and  non-family  politicians  found 
themselves  quietly  shunted  aside.  Gradually,  a  concentration  of  power 
also  occurred  within  the  family  circle,  again  towand  Nhu,  Mme  Nhu  and 
Can,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  more  remotely  related.  The  President’s 
family  thus  became  an  entirely  extra-legal  elite  which  in  class  and 
geogi'aphic  origin,  as  well  as  religion,  was  distinct  from  the  South 
Vietnamese  as  a  vjhole. 

The  Diem  family  circle  was  promptly  targeted  by  gossipers.  In 
Saigon,  rimiors  were  the  poli-tical  medium,  and  stories  vfere  soon  rampant 
that  members  of  the  family  were  looting  'the  government.  33/  By  1957? 
the  whispering  campaign  against  the  Nhus  mounted  to  such  proportions 
that  they  issued  a  public  statement  denying  that  they  had  ever  removed 


money  fi’om  the  country,  engaged  in  financial  or  commerical  speculation, 
or  accepted  bribes.  But  the  Impression  remained,  fed  by  nvanerous  credible 
reports  of  official  graft  at  lower  levels,  that  whether  or  not  the  Diem 
family  took  for  personal  gain,  they  took. 

Another  disadvantage  proceeded  from  the  Diem’s  familial  concentra-- 
tion  of  power:  bureaucratic  overcentralization;  Diem  himself  seems  to 
have  been  peculiarly  at  fault  in  this  instance,  reserving  for  himself 
the  power  of  decision  in  minute  matters,  and  refusing  to  delegate  authority 
to  subordinates  who  might  have  relieved  him  of  a  crushing  administrative 
burden.  3V  In  part,  this  may  have  been  simply  inexperience  in  handling 
a  large  enterprise,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  deeper,  philosophical 
reasons  --  a  passion  for  perfection,  a  distrust  of  other  men,  a  conviction 
that  all  subordinates  req.uired  his  paternalistic  guidance.  The  result 
was  an  impairment  of  an  administrative  system  already  crippled  by  the 
absence  of  French  civil  servants.  Subordinate  officials,  incapable  of 
making  decisions,  fearful  of  making  them,  or  forbidden  to  make  them,  passed 
upward  even  minute  matters  on  paper  to  the  brothers  Ngo,  glutting  the 
communications  of  government,  and  Imposing  long  delays  on  all,  even  im¬ 
portant  actions. 

Personalism,  as  Diem  called  his  personal  political  philosophy,  was 
a  melange  of  Asian  and  European  notions  which  resembled  the  French  Catholic 
personnai.isme  of  Emmanuel  Mounier,  or  the  Encyclicals  of  Popes  Leo  XIII 
and  Pius  XI.  3^/  More  accurately,  it  was  a  blend  of  Christianity,  Marxism, 
and  Confucianism  which  stressed  the  development  of  each  individual's  moral 
character  as  the  basis  for  community  progress  toward  democracy.  Diem  saw  . 
himself  as  a  reformer,  even  a  revolutionary,  in  the  moral  realm.  His 
central  social  message  was  that  each  citizen  achieved  moral  fulfillment  or 
harmony  only  If  he  applied  himself  energetically  to  his  civic  duties, 
avoiding  on  the  one  hand  the  selfishness  of  capitalism,  and  on  the  other,  the 
seiflessneos  of  Marxist  colJ.ectivism.  "The  basis  for  democracy  can  only  be  a 
spiritual  one,"  36/  said  Diem  in  his  Message  to  the  National  Assembly 
on  the  Constitution  of  1956,  and  in  New  Delhi  in  1957,  he  took  Asians  to 
ta-sk  for  losing  .si^t  of  the  spiritual  essence  of  their  political  tradi- 
tion.s :  37/ 

"...Does  not  our  spirituality  of  which  we  are  so  proud, 
simply  conceal  a  narrow  conservatism  and  a  form  of  escapism 
from  concrete  responsibility? .. .Has  not  Buddhist  compassion 
become  a  pretext  for  not  practicing  justice. ..And  is  not 
tolerance,  which  so  many  can  mistake  for  freedom,  the  result 
of  paternalistic  indulgence?" 

And  the  same  year,  in  Korea,  he  spoke  of  his  hopes  for  restoring  the  spiritual 
strength  of  Vietnam  after  "the  tremendous  material  and  political  difficulties 
which  assailed  Vietnam  after  Geneva  had  plunged  even  the  best  of  her  sons 
into  a  state  of  apprehension- colored  with  despair..."  36/ 

"We  pursue  two  aims. 

"First  we  want  to  rearm  the  Vietnamese  citizen  morally  and 
to  make  him  impervious  to  all  tyranny,  whatever  its  origin. 
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"Second,  we  want  to  reinforce  the  spiritual  cohesion  of 
the  Vietnamese  people,  cohesion  which  accounts  for  capacity  to 
enjoy  a  largely  decentralized  system  v;ithout  falling  into  anarchy. 
Yet  this  cotesion  has  been  largely  shaken  by  the  impact  of  the 
west . 


"Yet  man  does  not  live  only  by  the  idea  of  liberty.  He 
must  be  given  a  minimum  of  material  support  which  will  guarantee 
that  liberty. . . " 

A  GVN  approved  biography  of  Diem  explained  that  he  recognized  in  communism 
the  antithesis  of  true  freedom,  precisely  because  communism  denied  the 
existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Personalism  was  the 
ansv^er  therefore  to  communism,  since:  39/ 

"Personalism  is  a  system,  based  on  the  divine,  therefore 
spiritual  law,  which .. .extols  man's  transcendent  value... 

The  practice  of  Personalism  is  symbolic  of  good  citizenship 
with  a  highly  developed  civic  spirit ..." 

Late  in  Diem's  reign,  when  his  combat  with  the  communists  had  been  fully 
joined,  these  vague  precepts  were  elaborated  by  his  brother,  Nhu,  but  hardly 
clarified:  4o/ 

"The  personalist  conception  holds  that  freedom  in  an  under¬ 
developed  society  is  not  something  that  is  simply  given  or 
bestowed.  It  can  only  be  achieved  through  militancy  and  vigi¬ 
lance,  by  doing  away  with  all  pretensions  and  pretexts  for  not 
realistically  applying  ourselves  to  our  goals.  In  a  situation 
of  underdevelopiuent,  and  during  a  bleeding  viar  of  internal 
division,  it  may  be  argued  that  there  is  reason  enough  not  to 
seek  to  develop  democracy,  but  our  personalist  approach  is  pre¬ 
cisely  militant  in  denying  this.  Human  rights  and  human  dignity 
are  not  static  phenomenons.  They  are  only  possibilities  which 
men  must  actively  seek  and  deserve,  not  just  beg  for.  In  this 
sense,  of  believing  in  the  process  of  constantly  perfecting  of 
oneself  in  moral  as  well  as  practical  ways  our  personalist 
approach  is  similar  to  Confucianism.  Personalism  stresses  hard 
work,  and  it  is  the  working  class,  the  peasants,  who  are  better 
able  to  understand  the  concept  than  the  intellectuals.  We  must 
use  Personalist  methods  to  realize  democracy  at  the  level  where 
people  are  fighting  and  working,  and  in  our  new  scale  of  values 
it  is  those  who  participate  physically  and  selflessly  in  the  fight 
against  communism  who  are  most  privileged,  then  those  who  cour¬ 
ageously  serve  the  villages  without  profit,  and  finally  those 
vrho  engage  diligently  in  productive  labor  for  their  own  as  well 
as  for  their  villages'  benefit..." 

Some  American  observers  found  these  ideas  with  their  emphasis  on  "de¬ 
mocracy"  reassuring.  Others,  including  General  Edviard  Lansdale,  urged 
on  Diem  a  broader  ideological  stratagem  of  forming  a  "front"  embracing 
the  concepts  of  the  .more  traditional  Viet  nationalist  parties .  hi/  But 
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"personalism,"  lite  Diem's  Spanish-style  Catholicism,  harbored  little 
tolerance;  merely  different  political  theories  were  interpreted  as  competi¬ 
tive,  and  even  dangerous.  Personalism  thus  lajnited  Diem's  political  hori¬ 
zons,  and  almost  certainly  impaired  his  government's  ability  to  communicate 
with  the  peasantry.  "Personalism"  became  the  official  philosophy  of  the 
state,  and  though  government  employees  were  req.uired  to  attend  v;eekly 
sessions  on  its  tenets,  it  never  succeeded  in  becoming  much  more  than  the 
cant  of  Diem's  administration,  and  the  credo  of  the  two  political  parties 
organized  and  directly  controlled  by  his  family. 

4.  Political  Parties 

The  latter  were  peculiarly  Diemist:  paternally  authoritarian, 
organized  as  an  extension  of  family  power.  The  pivotal  organization  was 
the  Persona2.ist  Labor  Revolutionary  Party  (Can  Lao  Mhan  Vi  Cach  Mang  Dang), 
an  apparatus  devised  and  controlled  by  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  semi-covert,  self- 
effacing,  but  with  members  stationed  at  all  the  levers  of  power  within 
Saigon,  and  a  web  of  informants  cveryt-zhere  in  the  country.  42/  Ngu  en¬ 
visaged  the  Can  Lao  as  the  vanguard  of  Diem's  undertakings,  and  it  became 
in  fact  the  backbone  of  the  regime.  Drawing  intelligence  from  agents  at 
all  echelons  of  government  in  the  village,  in  factories,  schools,  military 
units,  the  Can  Lao  sought  to  detect  the  corrupt  or  disloyal  citizen,  and 
v/as  empowered  to  bring  him  to  arrest  and  trial.  The  Can  Lao,  unfortunately 
for  Diem's  political  flexibility,  concentrated  on  disloyalty.  Ngo  Dinh 
Nhu,  vzho  admitted  that  the  Can  Lao  closely  resembled  the  communists  in 
organization  and  technique,  used  it  to  stifle  all  political  sentiment  com- 
02!*  opposed  "to  N^o  Ddnli  D\oin.» 

The  oQier  Diemist  party  was  an  open,  "mass  party,"  the  National 
Revolutionary  Movement  (Phong  Trap  Cach  Mang  Quoc  Gia) .  43/  Diem  liimself 
was  the  honorary  leader  of  the  Party,  and  it  was  the  official  vehicle  for 
his  political  movement.  The  Party  claimed  to  have  grovzn  from  10,000  members 
in  1955  bo  1,500,000  in  1959*  44/  In  that  time  it  acquired  a  majority 
in  the  Nat5oru).l  Assembly,  and  amassed  strong  voting  records  for  Diem  and 
NRM  candidoJ  es  in  elections  at  all  levels .  The  Party  claims  to  have  ori¬ 
ginated  in  "clandestine  struggle  for  the  revolution  of  national  independence 
and  human  emancipation"  at  the  time  Diem  resigned  from  Bao  Dai's  govern¬ 
ment  in  3.933 j  but  properly  it  came  into  being  in  October,  1954.  The  NRM 
wqs  closely  associated  with  the  National  Revolutionary  Civil  Servants  League 
(Lien  Doan  Cong  Chuc  Mang  Quoc  Gia),  and  since  membership  in  the  latter 
vza.s  a  concomitant  of  government  employment,  the  civil  service  became'  the 
core  of  the  NRM.  The  relationship  also  established  a  NRM-Lcague  hierarchy 
parallel  to,  and  in  most  instances  identical  with,  the  government  hierarchy 
dovm  to  the  village  level..  Obviously,  too,  the  arrangement  equated  a  party 
membf'r.ship  v/ith  distinct  advantages  in  dealing  with  the  government.  NRM 
strength  figures  were  probably  exaggerated,  and  its  active  members  --  those 
who  attended  party  functions  and  political  indoctrination  sessions  --  were 
those  in  the  League;  the  NRM  was,  in  effect,  a  party  of  government  employees 
or  dependents. 
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Diem  did  not  involve  himself  direetly  in  the  managing  of  either  the 
Can  Lao  or  the  iIRi-4-  The  former,  as  mentioned,  was  always  the  ereatiire 
of  Nhu.  irnu  also  controlled  the  southern  hranehes  of  the  NRM,  but  in  Annam 
and  portions  of  the  Central  Highlands  the  NRIi  was  the  tightly  held  insti’U- 
ment  of  Ngo  Dinh  Can.  Can  brooked  no  opposition  vrhatsoever;  Nhu,  more 
eonfident  in  the  regions  where  the  Can  Lao  v;as  most  efficient,  occasionally 
permitted  some  political  activity  by  minority  groups,  such  as  the  Cao  Dai 
and  Hoa  Hao  sects,  and  the  Socialists.  But  that  activity  was  tolerated 
only  so  long  as  it  was  pro-Diem  and  supporting,  rather  than  opposing,  GVN 
policy. 

These  were  the  ideas  and  the  political  apparatus  by  v^hich  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  sought  to  weld  together  a  nation  in  the  aftermath  of  Geneva.  Their 
narrovmess,  their  inappropriateness  for  most  Cochinchinese  and  Annamites, 
virtually  assured  that  the  history  of  his  regime,  after  its  initial  successes, 
would  become  an  alsost  unbroken  record  of  alienation  of  one  portion  after 
another  of  the  Vietnamese  body  politic.  This  process  of  alienation  accentu¬ 
ated  the  failures  of  the  Geneva  Settlement,  and  ultimately  led  to  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem's  assassination. 


C .  Conflict  -with  the  Armed  Sects 
1.  Defeat  of  the  Binh  Xuyen 

At  the  time  he  took  office.  Diem  controlled  scarcely  a  few 

Qot  rrr\Y\  ^  9.^.  oo'n'h'ro*l  of*  TIslv  Vion 

and  the  Binh  Xuyen.  Beginning  in  September,  195^?  Diem  tried  to  divide 
and  conq[uer  the  sects.  4^/  Four  leaders  from  each  of  the  religious  sects 
were  brought  into  Ms  cabinet  in  an  effort  to  isolate  the  Binli  Xuyen,  and 
with  U.S.  assistance  he  sought  to  integrate  the  sect  forces  into  the  national 
array.  He  enjoyed  sc«ne  initial  success  in  rallying  Cao  Dai  forces,  and  con¬ 
fident  from  assuraccos  of  direct  American  aid,  he  shut  dov^n,  in  January, 

1955>  the  Binh  Xuyrsti  concessions  in  Saigon  and  Cholon.  In  the  ensuing  con¬ 
frontation,  the  Bi?^i  Xuyen  swung  the  Cao  Dai  and  the  Hoa  Hao  into  a  United 
Front  of  Nationalist  Forces,  and,  8,1  though  French  aid  for  their  forces  had 
formally  been  withdrawn,  continued  to  draw  on  French  funds  and  advice. 

On  March  29,  1955j  fighting  broke  in  Saigon  in  which  sections  of  the  city 
were  burned,  Althongh  a  truce  was  struck,  the  affair  polarized  relations 
betv7ecn  Diem  and  tlie  sects;  between  Diem  and  General  Collins,  whose  advice 
to  conciliate  he  elected  not  to  follovr;  and  bet\7een  the  Americans  and  the 
French,  over  the  viability  of  Diem.  Washington  apparently  decided  at  that 
juncture  to  temporize  with  the  sects,  and  to  find  an  alternative  to  Diem.  46/ 
Before  the  instructions  could  be  sent  to  Saigon,  however,  fighting  was  re- 
nev/ed.  Even  as  tbs  battle  v/as  joined,  Bao  Dai  telegraphed  orders  to  Diem 
to  travel  to  France-  Diem  disobeyed,  and,  convinced  of  his  moral  grounds 
in  attacking  the  Binh  Xuyen,  committed  his  forces  to  combat.  His  brother, 
Nhu,  coopted  a  "Bevolutionary  Committee"  to  confer  emergency  authority  on 
Diem.  They  were  iancdiatcly  successful,  and  by  mid-May,  1995?  the  Binh 
Xuyen  had  been  driven  into  the  Ruixg  Sat  swamp  east  of  Saigon,  and  Bao  Dai’s 
pov;er  in  Saigon  waj;  broken.  Bay  Vien  escaped  to  Paris. 
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2.  Victory  over  the  Sects 


Diem’s  forces  then  ranged  out  after  the  other  armed  factions. 

Tran  Van  Soai  of  the  Hoa  Hao  surrendered,  and  was  given  asylum.  Another 
Hoa  Hao  leader,  ^  Cut  —  v/ho  had  cut  off  a  finger  to  remind  himself  to 
fight  the  French,  and  had  sworn  not  to  cut  his  hair  until  Vietnam  was 
reunited  —  was  captured  v;hile  negotiating  surrender  in  return  for  a  com¬ 
mission  as  lieutenant  general  in  the  ARVN.  4?/  Other  leaders  were  bribed, 
and  the  remainder  fled  or  rallied  to  the  GVN.  By  the  end  of  1955 j  Diem 
appeared  to  have  dealt  finally  with  the  challenge  of  the  sects. 

It  was  this  apparent  success  which  enabled  Diem  to  survive 
successfully  pressures  from  an  even  more  powerful  set  of  opponents:  those 
among  his  Western  allies  who  were  determined  to  replace  him.  The  dimen-  W 

sions  of  his  victoz^  in  Vietnam  were  just  becoming  evident  when  in  May, 

1955 >  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  convened.  There  promptly 
developed  a  sharp  division  of  view  between  the  French  and  the  Americans.  48/ 

Bao  Dai  made  known  his  opposition  to  Diem,  and  the  French  threatened  to 
pvill  out  of  Vietnam  unless  Diem  were  removed.  From  Paris,  Secretary  Dulles 
reported  that  the  French  held  that:  49/ 

"...Time  something  to  be  done  to  avoid  civil  war.  France 
warned  that  armed  conflict  —  first  civil  war,  then  guerrilla 
warfare,  then  terrorism  —  vroiild  result  if  we  failed  to  take  ac¬ 
tion...  New  Revolutionary  Committee ...  is  strongly  under  Viet  Minh 
influence .. .There  is  violent  campaign  against  French  and  French 
Corps  <  Minh  mrj.Vp  goorl  of*  it;  and 

certain  Araerica-ns  do  not  seem  sufficiently  aware  of  this.  French 
Govt  does  not  wish  to  have  its  army  act  as  platform  for  Viet  Minh 
propaganda.  Airniy  will  not  be  maintained  in  Vietnam  a.t  any  cost.  .  . 

Continuing  with  Diem  "would  have  three  disastrous  results: 

(1) . . .Viet  Minh  victory 

(2) .  .-.focus  hostility  of  everyone  on  the  French,  and 

(3) .. .begin  a  Franco-U.S.  breach..." 

The  French  the.n  proposed  to  the  U.S.  that  the  French  Expeditionary  Corps 
be  withdrawn,  and  asked  if  the  U.S.  were  willing  to  guarantee  French 
civilians,  and  the  refugees.  From  Washington,  the  following  instructions 
to  Dulles  were  returned  promptly:  52/ 

"Presidait's  only  comment  on  Vietnam  section  of  (your  tele¬ 
gram)  was  to  reiterate  position  that  U.S.  could  not  afford  to 
have  forces  corimitted  in  such  undesirable  areas  as  Vietnam. 

Ihis,  of  co'irse,  is  JCS  view  in  pa,st.  Am  asking  Defense  and 
JCS  viev/s..." 


Isked  ,  the  JCS  took  the  position  that  the  question  was  fundamentally  beyond 
choir  eurviow,  that  neither  the  ARVN  nor  the  French  Expeditionary  Corps  seemed 
capab.!->  tj;'  preserving  the  integrity  of  South  Vietnam  against  determined 
Viet  'Mini'  otuslaught,  and  that  being  debarred  from  furnishing  pnMtary  forces 
by  t?  eve.  Agreement,  the  U.S.  wa.s  in  no  posit'ion  to  p.roteet  French 
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nationals.  They  suggested  that  Secretary  Dulles  be  advised  that:  ^l/ 

"a .  The  government  of  Prime  Minister  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  shows  the 
greatest  premise  of  achieving  the  internal  stability 
essential  for  the  future  security  of  Vietnam. 

"b.  The  U.S.  could  not  guarantee  the  security  of  the  French 

nationals  should  the  French  Expeditionary  Corps  be  withdrawn. 

"c.  Possible  United  States  actions  under  the  Southeast  Asia  ' 

Co3.1ective  Defense  Treaty  could  ultimately  afford  security 
to  Vietnam  equal  to  that  provided  by  the  continued  presence 
of  tlie  French  Expeditionary  Corps . " 

In  Paris,  Secretary  Dulles  managed  to  mollify  the  French.  A 
key  development  was  a  message  fran  Malcolm  MacDonald,  the  British  representa¬ 
tive  in  Southeast  Asia,  urging  against  Diem's  replacement  at  that  time. 
MacDonald,  wlio  was  among  Diem's  severest  critics  —  he  once  remarked  of 
Diem  that  "lie's  the  worst  prime  minister  I  have  ever  seen"  --  aligned  the 
British  with  Dulles,  and  eventually  the  French  acquiesced  in  further  sup¬ 
port  of  Diem.  52/ 

The  defeat  of  the  sects  also  opened  a  dcanestlc  political  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Diem.  The  Popular  Revolutionary  Committee  his  brother  Khu  had 
formed  during  the  height  of  the  sect  crisis  was  a  "front"  of  broad  political 
coaipj.ex Lon--the  membership  included  prominent  nationalists  and,  as  the  French 
had  pointed  out,  two  former  Vret  Minh  leaders;  it  tliere-fore  hau  soiac  oub  - 
stance  as  what  Whu  termed  the  "democratic  revolutionary  forces  of  the  natlcn." 
The  Revolutiotiary  Committee  ui’ged  the  dissolution  of  the  Bao  Dai  goveinment.,  i\n< 
the  oi'ganlzitig  oT  general  elections  for  a  National  Asseiably.  Nliu  acted  ’.■nder 
its  mandate,  setting  up  a  popular  referendum  in  which,  on  October  23^  1955^ 
overwhelftiing  vote  for  Diem  in  preference  to  Bao  Dai  was  recorded.  The  Revo- 
lutionery  Committee  dissolved  itself  on  3I  October,  apparently  under  some 
pr'essuie  i'ruit  Diem  and  his  brotlier. 

3  •  The  Triumph  Reappraised 

But  it  is  important  to  note  that  Diem ' s  military  victory  over  the 
sects,  while  impressive,  was  by  no  means  complete,  and  was  certainly  not  as 
decisive  as  cjme  Americans  were  led  to  believe.  For  example,  an  HSC  repoi’t 
of  mentioned  that  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  were  still  operating  against 

the;  sects,  sfid.  had  "succeeded  in  practically  eliminating  the  BLnh  Xuyen  and 
C  10  Dji  J  (u'c "  ^h/  The  D<.;puty  Chief,  MAAG,  Vietnam,  stated  in  April, 

I'jy),  that:  "The  Blnh  Xuyen  group  v/as  completely  eliminated  os  a  menace. 

The  G.:'o  Dai  gc'^up  was  pacified  or  reoriented.  ..  .The  Hoa  Ilao  had  been 
it-du'.  Lv  to  a  handful  of  the  diehardr. .  . . .  "  Tliesc  estimates  notwith- 

t.tanvhig,  Piiiili  Xuyen  remnants  fought  off  an  ARVN  force  noi’th  of  Bien  Hoa, 

111  a/iU  idMiaud'-.I  along  the  Saigon  River  north  of  Saigon  in  Binh  IXtong 

pj'. /'i  i  Ihcoughout  1957  and  1958*  In  19!^^  aa  insurgent  force,  among 

w'h'm.  Lilli' I  Xuyen  wcie  idenbiried,  sacked  the  Micheliu  rubber  plautatirn 


n<,-ar  Dau  Tieng,  and  in  March,  1959?  ARVN  had  a  number  of  encounters  with 
Binh  Xtiyon  elements  in  the  Binh  Duong-Bien  Hoa  area.  ^6/  There  is  evi¬ 
dence,  though  scanty,  which  indicates  that  the  Binh  Xuyen  survivors  joined 
with  "communist"  groups  for  their  depredations;  for  example,  in  the  1958 
Michelin  attack  the  combined  gangster- communist  strength  was  reported  to  be 
300-UCO.  ARVN  General  Nguyen  Chanh  Thi,  who  fought  these  particular  forces, 
has  told  of  capturing  a  Binh  Xuyen  soldier  who  died  under  torture  without 
admitting  more  than  that  his  band  had  been  communicating  with  communist 
forces  from  Tay  Ninh  province.  The  general  also  described  capturing  in 
March,  1959j  in  the  same  opera.tions,  flags  identical  to  that  raised  in 
late  i960  by  the  "Rational  Liberation  Front."  5?/ 

In  1956,  the  Cao  Dai  Pope,  Pham  Cong  Tac,  crossed  the  frontier  of 
Tay  Ninh  into  Cambodia  with  a  number  of  his  followers,  thence  to  remain 
in  opposition  to  Diem.  58/  Bay  Dom,  who  had  been  the  deputy  of  the  cap¬ 
tured  Hoa  Ilao  leader,  Ba  Cut,  also  took  his  forces  to  the  Cambodian  bor¬ 
der.  In  1956,  Diem  sent  Ba  Cut,  his  hair  still  uncut,  to  the  guillotine. 

Bay  Dom  and  another  Hoa  Hao  leader,  Muoi  Tri,  then  took  an  oath  to  avenge 
Ba  Cut,  and  opened  guerrilla  warfare  against  Diem.  Some  four  Hoa  Hao  bat¬ 
talions  are  reported  to  have  conducted  operations  against  the  GVN  continu- 
ou.s],y  through  1S)62.  Muoi  Tri  in  later  years  openly  embraced  the  Viet  Cong 


In  brief,  while  Diem*s  victory  over  the  sects  was  impressive,  it  was 
not  wholly  conclusive,  and  the  very  obdvuacy  and  determination  which  won 
him  early  tactical  success  seemed  to  impede  his  inducing  the  remaining 
r^-i nr’. to  porforni  a  constructive  role  in  the  nation.  Rather, 
hi.s  policy  invited  a  Viet  Cong-sect  alliance  against  h.im..  That  some  of  the 
move  .startling  eai-ly  defeats  of  Diem's  ARVN  forces  by  Viet  Cong  in  1959  and 
i960  occurred  in  the  regions  north  of  Saigon,  where  lurked  Cao  Dai  and 
Binh  Xuyen  remnants,  is  more  than  coincidental. 

D .  Rural  Pacification 

1.  S'.rntep^ 

Americans  tended  to  look  at  Diem's  skein  of  military  and 
pol;i.ii.ccl  successes  in  1955  with  satisfaction,  and  to  regard  thereafter 
Vietnam internal  security  with  growing  complacency-  But  Kgo  Pinh  Diem 
di.d  not.  To  the  contrary,  Diem  seemed,  if  anything,  over-conscious  of 
ti-e  fact  that  his  test  with  th<'  Viet  Minh  lay  ahead,  and  that  l.hey  posed 
a  threat  more  dangerous  than  the  sects  could  ever  have  been,  not  only 
because  they  were  politically  more  pervasive,  and  not  only  bectsuse  they 
had  taught  a  generation  of  Vietnamese  peasants  the  techniques  of  armed 
conspii  .;C /,  but  also  because  their  tenets  off^-red  competing  .solutiojjs 
t''  the  pre.ssjt!,g  problems  of  the  Vietnamese  people:  land  and  livelihood. 

D'em’s  coari' e.T  ts  difficult  to  fault  as  a  broad  concerit;  ARVN  forces  would 
reclaim  for  the  GVN  regions  formerly  held  by  the  Viet  Minh;  political  indoc- 
trin'''tion  teams  moving  v;Ltii  tlie  troops  woul'^  carry  tlie  mes.';age  of  Diem's 
rev'.Ovti'  n  to  tl'P  people:  and  then  a  broad  follow-up  program  of  Civic  Action- 
poi  i  +  *  and  eocial  development,  land  7’eform,  and  agrlcultu.'.  at  impi  ovemont 
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would  be  inaugurated  to  meet  fully  the  aspirations  of  the  people.  That 
these  plans  miscarr.ied  was  due  in  pai’t  to  the  resistance  of  the  farmers 
they  were  intended  to  benefit,  reacting  sometimes  under  Viet  Cong  leader¬ 
ship,  sometimes  simply  out  of  peasant  conservatism.  But  a  principal  portion 
of  the  blame  for  failure  must  be  attributed  to  Diem's  inept,  overbearing, 
or  corrupt  officials,  to  Diem's  ovm  unremitting  anti-communist  zeal,  and 
to  the  failure  of  both  he  and  his  American  advisers  to  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  the  tasks  they  set  for  themselves,  or  the  time  required  to 
enact  meaningful  reform. 

2.  He  occupying  Viet  Minh  Territor;^’' 


The  first  steps  were  faltering.  In  early  1955^  ARVN  units 
were  sent  to  estab3.1sh  the  GVN  in  the  Camau  Peninsula  in  the  southernmost 
part  of  the  coxmtiy.  Poorly  led,  ill- trained,  arid  heavy-handed,  the  troops 
behaved  towards  the  people  very  much  as  the  Viet  Minh  had  led  the  farmers 
to  expect .  Accompanying  GVN  propaganda  teams  were  more  effective,  assailing 
communism,  colonialism,  arid  fuedalism — meaning  the  rule  of  Francophile 
Vietnamese,  such  as  Bao  Dai's — and  distributing  pictures  of  Diem  to  replace 
the  omnipresent  tattered  portraits  of  flo.  99/  A  subsequent  operation  in 
Quang  Nai  and  Binh  Dinh,  Operation  Giai  Phong,  reportedly  went  off  more 
smoothly.  Under  ARVN  Colonel  Le  Van  Kim,  the  troops  behaved  well  toward 
the  people,  and  the  propagandists  exploited  Viet  Minh  errors  to  the  extent 
that,  as  the  last  Viet  Minh  soldiers  marched  down  toward  their  ships,  the 
populace  jeered  them.  American  advisers  were  active,  and  Diem  himself 
visited  this  operation  a  week  after  the  last  Viet  Minh  had  left,  receiving 
wual  the  Aiuericans  present  considered  a  spontaneous  welcome  by  the  pea^.;ln^.s. 
Nonetheless,  the  Cau  Mau  experience  became  more  typical  of  the  ARVN  than  the 
Binh  Dinh  affair.  Foreign  observers  frequently  expressed  opinion  of  the 
ARVN  in  terms  similar  to  the  1957  view  of  correspondent  David  Ilotham,  who 
wrote  that  "far  from  giving  security,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  army,  buttressed  by  the  Civil  Guard... is  regarded  by  the  Southern 
peasant  as  a  symbol  of  insecurity  and  repression."  6l/ 
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3-  Civic  Action 

Nor  were  the  follow-up  Civic  Action  teams  significantly  more 
effective.  These  were  patterned  after  the  GAM's  (Groupes  Administratifs  . 
Mobj.le.  )  with  which  the  French  had  experimented,  modified  to  incorporate 
U.S. -Filipino  experience.  In  theory,  they  were  to  have  been  drawn  from 
the  urban  elite,  to  help  the  government  establish  communications  with  the 
rural  folk.  Acting  on  the  doctrine  of  "Three  Withs:  eat,  sleep,  and 
work  with  the  pec3ple"  —  some  lUOO  to  iSOO  "cadre"  undertook;  census  and 
surveys  of  the  physical  needs  of  villages;  building  schools,  maternity 
ho.spitals,  inforrsation  halls;  repairing  and  enlarging  local  roads;  di.gging 
welAs  and  irrigation  canals;  teaching  personal  and  jjublic  hygiene;  distri¬ 
buting  medicines;  teaching  children  by  day,  and  anti- illiteracy  classes  by 
night,  forming  village  militia;  conducting  political  meetings;  and  publicizing 
agrarian  refena  legislation. 


Colonel  Lansdale  described  their  origins  and  operations  as 

follows;  62/ 

"One  of  the  most  promising  ideas  of  this  period  came  from 
Kieu  Cong  Cimg,  who  was  sponsored  by  Defense  Minister  Minh. 

Cung's  idea  was  to  place  civil  service  personnel  out  among  the 
people,  in  simple  dress,  where  they  would  help  initially  by 
working  alongside  the  people,  getting  their  hands  dirty  when 
necessary.  The  Vietnamese  functionaries  were  aghast,  since  they 
cherished  their  desk  work  in  Saigon  and  their  dignified  white- 
co2.1ar  authority,  and  they  fovight  hard  within  the  government 
machine  to  kl.1 1  the  idea.  It  took  scane  months,  with  the  personal 
Intervention  and  insistence  of  President  Diem,  to  get  a  pilot 
Civic  Action  program  initiated.  It  was  given  administrative 
support  by  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  at  first,  simply  because  no 
other  Ministry  would  help,  although  it  was  established  as  an 
entity  of  the  Presidency  and  its  policy  decisions  were  made  in 
Cabinet  meetings. 

"With  80^  of  the  civil  service  personnel  stationed  in  the 
national  capital,  provincial  administrators  were  so  under- staffed 
that  few  of  them  could  function  with  even  miniraimi  effectiveness . 

A  French  colonial  administrative  system,  super- imposed  upon  the 
odd  Vietnamese  imperial  system  was  still  the  model  for  govern¬ 
ment  administration.  It  left  many  gaps  and  led  to  unusually 
complex  bui'eaucraLie  piacoloes.  Tliere  was  no  uniform  legal  code, 
no  uniform  procedures  for  the  most  basic  functions  of  government. 

The  Communists  continued  their  political  dominance  of  many  villages,, 
secretly. 

"Cung  established  a  training  center  in  Saigon  and  asked  for 
civil  service  volunteers,  for  field  duty.  With  none  forthcoming, 
he  then  selected'  a  small  group  of  young  university- trained  men  from 
among  the  80O,OOO  refugees  frem  Commvinist  North  Vietnam,  after 
security  screening.  Cung  was  working  on  a  shoe-string,  so  his 
training  had  added  realism  in  the  form  of  rough  living  quarters, 
outdoor  classes,  and  students  learning  to  work  with  their  hands 
by  constructing  school  facilities.  All  students  had  to  dress  in 
the  "calico  noir"  of  farmers  and  laborers,  which  became  their 
"uniform"  later  in  the  villages.  (Provincial  authorities  originally 
refused  to  recognize  Civic  Action  personnel  as  government  officials, 
due  to  the  plebian  dress;  Cung,  dressed  in  the  same  manner,  and  as 
a  high  functionary  close  to  the  President,  made  a  rapid  tour  of  the 
prqvinces  and  gained  grudging  acceptance  of  this  new  style  of 
government  employee . ) 

"Originally,  four-man  teams  were  formed;  during  training,  the 
members  of  each  team  were  closely  observed,  to  judge  compatibility. 
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with  the  weaX  and  unwilling  being  weeded  out.  After  graduation, 
each  team  was  assigned  to  a  district  of  a  province,  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  a  number  or  villages.  IThen  the  team  finished  its  work 
in  the  first  village,  it  would  move  to  a  second  village,  revisiting 
the  first  village  periodically  to  check  on  local  progi’ess.  This 
would  continue  until  all  villages  in  a  district  were  covered,  at 
which  tame  the  civic  action  team  directly  under  the  government  in  the 
provincial  capital  would  take  over  district  v/ork,  now  organized  and 
ready  for  adainistration . 

•  "When  a  team  entered  a  village,  they  would  call  a  village  meeting, 

explain  their  presence  and  plans.  The  following  morning,  they  would 
set  to  work  to  bixild  three  community  buildings  with  local  materials; 
if  they  had  been  successful  in  winning  over  the  population,  the 
villagers  pitched  in  and  helped.  One  building  was  a  village  hall, 
for  meetings  of  village  officials.  Another  was  a  primary  school. 

The  third  was  a  conbination  information  hall,  (news,  information  about 
the  government,  etc.)  and  dispensary  (using  the  village  medical  kits 
developed  by  ICA)  .  Following  up  was  the  building  of  roads  or  paths 
to  link  the  village  with  provincial  roads,  if  in  a  remote  area,  build 
pit  latrines,  undertake  malaria  control,  put  in  drainage,  and  under¬ 
take  similar  commiinity  projects.  Villagers  were  trained  to  take  over 
these  tasks,  including  primary  education  and  first  aid. 

"The  work  of  Civic  Action  teams,  at  the  same  grass-roots  level 
as  that  of  Oammunist  workers,  proved  effective.  They  became  the 
targets  of  Conmunist  agents,  with  political  attacks  (such  as  stirring 
up  local  Cochin-Chinese  against  Tonkinese  Civic  Action  personnel) 
and  then  murders.  Even  whi3.e  the  field  work  was  in  its  early  develop¬ 
ment  stage.  President  Diem  ordered  the  teams  to  start  working  directly 
with  Array  caanands  in  pacification  campaigns,  as  the  civil  government 
"troops"  in  what  were  essentially  ccmbat  zones.  As  Civic  Action  proved 
itself,  it  W61S  extended  to  all  provinces  south  of  the  17th  Parallel." 

Had  the  cadres  been  able  to  confine  themselves  to  these 
missions,  and  had  the  several  Saigon  ministries,  whose  field  responsibil¬ 
ities  they  had  assumed,  been  content  to  have -them  continue  to  represent 
them,  matters  might  have  developed  differently.  As  it  happened,  the 
cadx'es  became  preoccupied  with  Diem's  Anti-Communi.st  campaign,  and  their 
operations  came  under  bureaucratic  attack  from  Saigon  agencies  unwilling 
to  allow  the  Civic  Action  teams  to  carry  their  programs  to  the  people. 

Both  influences  c(Miverted  the  cadre  into  exclusively  propagandistic  and 
political  instruments,  and  drew  them  away  from  economic  or  social  activi¬ 
ties;  in  late  195^,  Civic  Action  was  cut  back  severely.  In  195T>  Kieu 
Cong  Cung  died,  and  Nhu  absorbed  the  remnants  into  his  organization. 

U.  Land  Reform 

But  the  salesmen  were  less  at  fault  than  the  product.  Diem 
had  to  promise  much  and  deliver  v/ell  to  best  the  Viet  Minh  in  rural  reform. 
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but  his  premises  ware  moderate^  his  delivery  on  them  both  slow  and 
incomplete.  The  amirchy  prevalent  in  the  countryside  during  the  First 
Indochina  War  had  Senefited  the  peasant  by  driving  off  the  French  and 
Vietnamese  large  landlords.  When  the  Viet  Minh  "liberated"  an  area, 
chey  distributed  ifeese  lands  free  to  the  farmers,  and  generally  won 
their  allegiance  t&ereby.  Columnist  Joseph  Alsop  visited  one  such  Viet 
Minh  controlled  region  in  December,  195^^  just  before  they  withdrew 
their  military  forces,  and  reported  that:  63/ 

"It  was  difficult  for  me,  as  it  is  for  any  Westerner,  to 
conceive  of  a  Ccanmunist  government's  genuinely  'serving  the 
people. '  I  could  hardly  imagine  a  Communist  government  that 
was  also  a  popular  government  and  almost  a  democratic  govern¬ 
ment.  But  this  was  just  the  sort  of  government  the  palm- hut 
state  actual^  was  while  the  struggle  with  the  French  continued. 

The  Viet  Mint  could  not  possibly  have  carried  on  the  resistance 
for  one  year^  let  alone  nine  years,  without' the  people's  strong,^ 
untied  suppeat. " 

j 

One  af  Diem's  primary  failures  lay  in  his  inability  similarly 
to  captirre  loyalties  among  his  $0  percent  agricultural  people.  The  core 
of  rural  discontest  was  the  large  land  holdings:  in  195^  one  quarter  of 
one  percent  of  the  popiilation  owned  forty  percent  of  the  rice  growing 
land.  6k/  The  Bkm  prograta  to  ameliorate  this  situation  for  the  land- 
hungry  peasants  tcok  the  form  of:  (l)  resettlement  of  refugees  and  others 
on  uncultivated  laod,  begun  in  1955j  (2)  expropriation  of  all  rice  land 
holdings  above  2*??  scres^  end  redistribution  of  these  to  tenant  farmers, 
a  program  announced  in  1956,  but. delayed  in  starting  until  1958 j  and  (3) 
j'egulation  of  lanilord-tenant  relations,  effected  in  1957^  which  fixed 
rents  within  the  (range  15-25  percent  of  crop  yield,  and  guaranteed  tenant 
'tenure  for  3  "to  5 years.  '65/  Both  the  resettlement  and  redistribution 
programs  guarantoed  payments  to  former  owners  of  the  appropriated  land; 
although  the  land  »as  reasonably  priced,  and  payment  allowed  over  an  extended 
period,  the  faimiere  faced  payments,  and  these  immediately  aroused  oppositlo.n. 
Cottiers  moved  li'^o  a  wilderness,  required  to  clear  and  irrigate  theretofore 
unused  land,  couJit  not  see  why  they  should  pay  for  their  holdings.  Tenant 
farmers  were  also  disaffected,  for  though  rents  of  40  percent  of  crop  had 
been  common  before  the  way,  many  farmers,  after  eight  or  so  rent-free  years, 
could  see  no  justSce  in  resuming  payments  to  a  long  absent  owner,  particu¬ 
larly  since  the  "^et  Minh  had  assured  them  the  land  was  theirs  by  right. 

Nor  were  many  mollified  by  redistributed  land.  Land  redistribution  suffered 
according  to  one  feerican  expert,  from  a  "lack  of  serious,  interested  admin¬ 
istrators  and  topside  command.  Government  officials,  beginning  with  the 
Minister  for  Agrarian  Reform,  had  divided  loyalties,  being  themselves 
l^'ndbclders.”  But  even  if  the  goals  of  the  program  had  been  honestly  fal- 
f  I-llc.i  --  which  ticy  v;ere  not  —  only  20^  of  rice  land  would  have  passed 
fr-xii  large  to  small  farmers.  Ultimately  only  10^  of  all  tenant  farmers 
l.'cnefiled.  A  bolder  program,  with  a  maximum  holding  of  124  acres,  could 
b:;ve  p-ut  33  pe:rcnsL  of  rice  land  up  for  transfer.  As  it  happezied,  however, 
liic  red  I  .stribuLlcB  jvrogram  was  not  only  of  limited  scope,  but  slow;  by  1958 
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or  1959;  i't  was  virtually  inoperative.  Bernard  Fall  has  reported  that 
despite  Diem's  laxid  reforms^  45^  of  the  land  remained  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  2^  of  landowners,  and  75?^  in  the  hands  of  15^.  66/  Moreover, 
.since  the  immediate  beneficiaries  were  more  often  than  not  Northerners, 
refugees,  and  Catholics,  the  programs  acquired  an  aura  of  GVN  favoritism, 
and  deepened  peasant  alienation.  In  time  there  were  also  rumors  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  with  widespread  allegations  that  the  Diem  family  had  enriched  itself 
through  the  manipulation  of  the  land  transfers. 

As  an  example  of  Diem's  rural  programs  in  action  at  the 
village  level  which  serves  to  demonstrate  how  they  fell  wide  of  the  mark 
of  meeting  rural  expectations,  that  of  the  village  communal  land  is 
instructive.  67/  After  the  long  period  of  disrupted  public  administration 
during  the  Franco-Viet  Minh  War,  land  records  were  chaotic.  Under  Diem, 
the  GVN  seized  outright  nearly  half  a  million  acres  of  land  whose  title 
was  unclear.  Scrae  of  this  land  was  rented,  the  GVN  acting  as  the  landlord; 
some  was  farmed  by  ARVN  units;  and  seme  was  converted  into  communal  land 
and  the  title  passed  to  village  councils.  The  village  coiancils  were  then 
supposed  to  hold  an  annual  auction  of  communal  land,  in  which  farmers  wishing 
to  use  certain  plots  submitted  sealed  bids.  Although  this  seemed  to  the 
casual  western  observer  an  equitable  system,  in  actuality  it  was  quite 
vicious.  The  bidding  farmers  were  usually  seeking  to  rent  land  they  had 
been  farming  free  for  years^  Whether  this  were  the  case  or  not,  however, 
rice  growing  is  a  labor  intensive  process  which  requires  of  the  fanner  a 
substantial  capital  investment  year  by  year  to  build  up  dikes  and  ditches. 

To  assure  himself  that  he  v/^ould  not  lost  this  investment,  a  man  farming  a 
plot  declared  carntunal  land  felt  compelled  to  raise  his  bid  each  succeeding 
year  to  avoid  loss  of  that  capital,  and  to  preclude  losing  his  hard  work. 

The  consequent  coi^etition,  however  modern,  shook  the  roots  of  traditional 
Asian  farming  caaoinities-,  for  the  arrangement  had  the  major  disadvantage 
of  creating  uncertainty  over  land  frem  year  to  year  --  the  antithesis  of 
security  for  the  rice-growing  peasant.  To  cap  these  disadvantages,  village 
councils  were  often  less  than  honest,  and  tended  to  be  considerably  l«iss 
vfillin^j  than  a  paternal  landlord  to  tide  the  farmer  over  after  a  bad  crop 
year;  if  his  subsequent  bid  were  low,  he  lost  his  land. 

There  is  another  chapter  in  the  history  of  GVN-farmer  relation¬ 
ships  v/hich  illustrates  similar  clumsiness.  In  1956,  as  the  GVN  launched 
its  land  reform  program,  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Confederation 
of  Vietnamese  Labor,  which  had  been  organizing  tenant  farmers  in  promoting 
the  government’s  policies  through  its  rural  representatives.  68/  The  GVN 
then  proceeded  to  form  its  own,  NRM- connected.  Farmers'  Associations.  The 
latter,  interconnected  with  province  officials  and  with  landowners,  actively 
opposed  the  union  organizers,  with  the  result  that  many  of  the  latter  were 
jajled.  Within  a  year  or  two,  the  union  was  destroyed  for  all  practical 
7.'i;''poc',s.  Few  of  the  NFM  Farmers'  Associations  ever  did  function  on  behalf 
of  Ll'.o  farmers;  of  288  associations  reported  in-being  by  the  GVN,  a  USCS>I 
stuiiy  in  1961  could  find  only  35  which  represented  peasant  interests  in 
any  active  sense. 
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5*  Village  Government 


A  further  example  of  Diem's  maladroitness  was  his  abolishing 
elections  for  village  councils^  a  step  he  took  in  June^  195^^  apparently 
out  of  concern  that  large  numbers  of  former  Viet  Minh  might  win  office  at 
the  village  level.  69/  The  Vietnamese  village  had  traditionally^  even 
under  the  French,  enjoyed  administrative  autonomy,  and  the  village  council 
was  a  coterie  of  prominent  residents  who  were  the  government  in  most  simple 
civic  matters,  adjudicating  disputes,  collectijig  taxes,  and  managing  public 
funds.  Under  the  national  regulation  of  1956,  members  of  council  and  the 
village  chief  became  appointive  officials,  and  their  offices  subject  to 
scrutiny  by  the  Diemist  apparatus.  The  results  were  again  a  thrusting 
forward  of  Northern  Catholics,  city  dwellers,  or  other  non-local  trustees 
of  the  GVN,  to  assume  control  at  the  key  political  level  of  South  Vietnam, 
to  handle  fiscal  matters,  and  to  manage  the  ccmmunal  lands .  For  the  same 
reasons  that  the  villagers  had  mistrusted  the  Civic  Action  cadre,  they 
found  the  GVN  officials  strange,  and  not  a  little  incomprehensible.  Also, 
since  these  officials  were  the  creatures  of  the  province  chiefs,  corruption 
at  the  province  level  —  then,  as  in  recent  years,  not  uncommon  —  was 
transmitted  directly  to  the  village.  Dang  Due  Khoi,  a  young  nationalist 
who  rose  to  becaiie  Diem's  press  officer,  and  then  turned  against  him, 
regarded  Diem's  decision  to  abolish  the  village  councils  his  vital  error: 


"Even  if  the  Viet  Minh  had  won  seme  elections,  the  danger 
of  doing  away  with  the  traditional  system  of  village  election 
was  even  greater.  This  was  soiucthing  that  was  part  of  1 
namese  way  of  life,  and  the.  concept  should  have  been  retained 
without  interfering  with  Diem's  legitimate  desire  —  indeed,  his 
need  —  for  a  strong  central  government.  The  security  problem 
existed,  but  it  wouldn't  have  made  much  difference  if  the  Viet 
Minh  had  elected  sane  village  chiefs  --  they  soon  established 
their  own  underground  governments  anyway.  Diem's  mistake  was  in 
paralyzing  himself.  He  should  have  adopted  a  more  intelligent 
and  persuasive  policy  and  concentrated  at  the  outset  on  obtaining  the 
support  of  the  people.  In  that  way,  he  could  have  properly  challenged 
the  Viet  Minh."  70/ 


Thus,  Ngo  Dinh  began,  in  1956,  to  place  the  "security  problem"  ahead  of 
iniral  revolution. 


6.  The  Anti-Communist  Campaign 

Indeed,  vocal  anti-communism  became  more  central  to  Diem's 
rural  programs  than  land  reform.  Like  the  Can  Lao  Party,  the  GVN  borrowed 
heavily  frem  coomunist  technique  in  cembating  the  Viet  Minh  and  their 
residual  influence  —  urged  on,  in  sane  instances  at  least,  by  their 
American  advisers.  In  the  summer  of  1955^  the  government  launched  an 
Anti-Communist  Denunciation  Campaign,  which  included  a  scheme  for  classi¬ 
fying  the  populace  into  lettered  political  groups  according  to  attitude 
toward  the  Viet  Minh,  and  village  ceremonies  similar  to  communist 


self-criticism  sessions.  Viet  Minh  cadres  and  sympathizers  would  appear 
before  the  audience  to  swear  their  disavowal  of  communism.  The  peni¬ 
tents  would  tell  tales  of  Viet  Minh  atrocities,  and  rip  or  trample  a 
suitable  Viet  Minh  symbol.  In  February,  195^,  tens  of  thousands  of 
Saigon  citizens  assembled  to  witness  the  "conversion"  of  2,000  former 
Viet  Minh  cadres.  Tran  Chanh  Tanh,  head  of  the  GVN  Department  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Youth,  announced  in  May,  1956,  that  the  campaign  had  "entirely 
destroyed  the  predominant  ccmiraunist  influence  of  the  previous  nine  years . "  7l/ 
According  to  his  figures,  9^^0^1  former  communist  cadres  had  rallied  to  the 
GVN,  5^613  other  cadres  had  surrendered  to  government  forces,  119,95^ 
weapons  had  been  captured,  75  tons  of  documents,  and  707  underground  arms 
caches  had  been  discovered.  One  .Saigon  newspaper  boldly  referred  to  Tanh's 
proceedings  as  a  "puppet  show"  --  for  which  it  was  closed  do\'m.  What 
relationship  GVN  statistics  bore  to  reality  is  not  known.  72/ 

However,  for  mar^  peasants  the  Anti-Communist  Campaign  was 
considerably  more  than  theatrics.  Diem,  in  a  Presidential  Ordinance  of  Janu¬ 
ary  11,  1956,  expanded  upon  an  existing -system  of  political  re-education 
centers  for  communists  and  active  communist  supporters.  73/  The  1956 
order  authorized  the  arrest  and  detention  of  anyone  deemed  dangerous  to 
the  safety  of  the  state,  and  their  incarceration  in  one  of  several  concen¬ 
tration  camps.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Information  disclosed  in  1956 
that  15,000  to  20,000  communists  had  been  in  these  centers  since  195^^  a 
figure  probably  low  at  the  time,  and  londoubtedly  raised  thereafter.  7^/ 

On  May  6,  19 59^  the  GVN  promulgated  Lav/  10/59^  which  stiffened  penalties 
for  conraunist  affiliations,  and  permitted  trial  of  accused  by  special 
military  tribunals.  That  year  Anti-Communist  Denunciation  was  also  stepped 
up.  In  i960,  a  GVN  Ministry  of  Information  release  stated  that  ^j8, 25O 
persons  had  been  jailed  between  195^  and  I96O,  but  a  French  observer 
estimates  the  numbers  in  jail  at  the  end  of  1956  alone  at  50,000.  75/ 

P.  J.  Honey,  who  was  invited  by  Diem  to  investigate  certain  of  the  re¬ 
education  centers  in  1959  ^  reported  that  on  the  basis  of  his  taUcs 
with  former  inmates,  "the  consensus  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  these 
people  is  that... the  majority  of  the  detainees  are  neither  communists 
nor  pro-communists.",  76/ 

The  Anti-Communist  Campaigns  targetted  city-dwellers,  but  it 
was  in  the  rural  areas,  where  the  Viet  Minh  had  been  most  strong,  that  it 
was  applied  most  energetically.  For  example,  in  1959  the  Information  Chief 
of  An  Xuyen  Province  (Cau  Mau  region)  reported  that  a  five  week  Anti- 
Communist  Campaign  by  the  National  Revolutionary  Movement  had  resulted  in 
the  surrender  of  8,125  communist  agents,  and  the  denunciation  of  9/8o6 
other  agents  and  29,978  sympathizers.  77/  To  furnish  the  organization 
and  spark  enthusiasm  for  such  undertakings,  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  organized  in  .■ 

1958  the  Republican  Youth,  which  with  Madame  Nhu's  Solidarity  Movement, 
became  a  vehicle  for  rural  paramilitai’y  training,  political,  and  intelli¬ 
gence  activities.  78/  Nhu  saw  the  Republican  Youth  as  a  means  for  bringing 
"controlled  liberty  to  the  countryside,  and  it  seems  certainly  to  have 
assisted  in  extending  his  control. 
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The  <JVW  also  tried  to  reorganize  rural  society  from  the 
famiJy  level  up  oo  the  communist  cellular  model.  Ehch  family  was 
grouped  with  two  to  six  others  into  a  Mutual  Aid  Family  Group  (lien  gia) ^ 
and  a  like  number  of  lien  gia  comprised  a  khom.  79/  There  was  an 
appointed  chief  for  both,  serving  as  a  chain  of  command  for  the  community, 
empowered  to  settle  petty  disputes,  and  obligated  to  pass  orders  and 
information  down  from  the  authorities.  Each  lien  gia  was.  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  political  behavior  of  its  members,  and  was  expected  to 
report  suspicious  behavior  (the  presence  of  strangers,  unusual  departures, 
and  like  events).  Each  house  was  required  to  display  on  a  board  outside  a 
listing  of  the  nmber  and  sex  of  its  inhabitants.  These  population 
control  measures  were  conbined  with  improved  systems  of  provincial  police 
identification  cards  and  fingerprinting.  The  central  government  thus 
became  visible — and  resented — at  the  village  level  as  it  had  never  been 
before  in  Vietnam- 

■  • 


7.  Population  Relocation 
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Seciirity  and  control  of  the  populace  also  figured  in  GVN 
resettlement  plans.  Even  the  refugee  relief  programs  had  been  executed 
with  an  eye  to  national  security.  Diem  visualized  a  "living  wall"  of 
'settlers  between  the  lowland  populace  and  the  jungle  and  mountain  redoubts 
of  dissidents.  8q/  From  flying  trips,  or  from  military  maps,  he  personally 
selected  the  sites  for  resettlement  projects  (Khu  Dinh  Dien)  —  often  in 
locales  deprived  of  adequate  water  or  fertile  soil  —  to  which  were  moved 
pioneering  communities  of  Northern  refugees,  or  settlers  from  the  over¬ 
crowded  Annam  coast.  Between  April  1957  and  late  I96I,  one  GVN  report 
showed  210,000  persons  resettled  in  1^7  centers  carved  from  220,000  acres 
of  wiJ.derness.  Sane  of  the  resentments  over  payments  for  resettled  virgin 
land  were  mentioned  above.  More  importantly,  however,  these  "strategic" 
programs  drew  a  disproportionate  share  of  foreign  aid  for  agriculture;  by 
U.S.  estimates,  the  25^  of  total  population  affected  by  resettlement  received 
505^  of  total  aid. 

The  resettlements  precipitated  unexpected  political  reactions 
from  the  Montagnard  peoples  of  the  Central  Vietnam  Highlands .  The  tribes 
were  traditionally  hostile  to  the  Vietnamese^  and  proved  to  be  easily 
mobilized  against  the  GVN.  In  1959  the  GVN  began  to  regroup  and  consoli¬ 
date  the  tribes  into  defensible  communities  to  decrease  their  vulnerability 
to  anti- government  agents,  and  to  ease  the  applying  of  cultural  uplift 
programs.  By  late  I96I  these  relocations  were  being  executed  on  a  large 
scale.  In  Kontun  Province,  for  instance,  35^000  tribesmen  were  regrouped  . 
in  autumn  I96I,  about  50  percent  of  its  total  Montagnard  population.  81/ 

Seme  of  the  hill  people  refused  to  remain  in  their  new  communities,  but  the 
majority  stayed.  In  the  long  run,  the  relocations  probably  had  the  effect 
of  focusing  Montagnard  discontent  against  the  GVN,  and  facilitating,  rather 
than  hindering,  the  subversion  of  the  tribes.  When,  in  19^4,  tribes 
around  Ban  Me  Thuot  rebelled  openly  against  the  GVN,  they  rallied  around 
FULRO,  a  Montagnard  autonomy  movement  with  Viet  Cong  ties.  In  the  recita¬ 
tion  of  wrongs  and  demands  that  FULRO  presented  to  the  GVN,  it  asserted 
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that  "solutions  laist  he  foiind  for  the  resettlement  villages  which  have 
infringed  upon  land  of  the  highland  people,  and  for  the  highland  villages 
which  are  surrounded  by  military  camps  and  consequently  do  not  have 
enough  land  to  make  a  living."  82/ 

But  the  relocations  which  catalized  the  most  widespread  and 
dangerous  anti-GVH  sentiment  were  those  attempted  among  the  South  Vietnamese 
farmers  beginning  in  1959*  In  February,  1959^  n  pilot  program  of  political 
bifurcation  was  quietly  launched  in  the  areas  southwest  of  Saigon  which  had 
been  controlled  by  the  Viet-Minh.  83/  Its  objective  was  to  resettle 
peasants  out  of  areas  where  GVN  police  or  military  forces  could  not  operate  ' 
routinely,  into  new,  policed  communities  of  two  distinct  political  colora¬ 
tions.  Into  one  type  of  these  "rural  agglomerations,"  called  qui  khu,  were 
grouped  families  with  relatives  among  the  Viet  Minh  or  Viet  Cong,  or  sus¬ 
pected  of  harboring  pro- Viet  Cong  sentiments.  Into  another  type,  called 
qui  ap,  were  groi55ed  GVW-oriented  families.  Security  was  the  primary 
I'eason  for  selecting  the  sites  of  these  communities,  which  meant  that  in 
many  instances  the  peasants  were  forced  to  move  some  distance  frcm  their 
land.  The  French  had  attempted,  on  a  small  scale,  such  peasant  relocations 
in  1953  in  Tonkin;  Diem  encountered  in  1959^  had  they,  stiff  resistance 
from  the  farmers  over  separation  from  their  livelihood  and  ancestral  landhold. 
But  Diem's  plan  also  aroused  apprehensions  during  qui  khu  designates  over 
the  Anti-Communist  Campaign.  With  a  rare  sensitivity  to  rural  protest,  the 
GVN  suspended  the  program  in  March,  1959^  after  only  a  month. 

In  July,  1959^  however.  Diem  announced  that  the  GVN  was 
undertaking  to  la^ove  rural  standards  of  living  through  establishing 
some  80  "prosperity  and  density  centers"  (khu  tru  mat) .  84/  These 
"agrovilles"  were  to  be  located  along  a  "strategic  route  system"  --  key 
roads,  protected  by  the  new  towns.  Some  80  agrovilles  were  to  be  built 
by  the  end  of  I963,  each  designed  for  400  families  (2,000  to  3,000  people), 
and  each  with  a  surrounding  cluster  of  smaller  agrovilles,  a£  tru  mat,  for 
120  families.  The  GVN  master  plan  provided  for  each  community  defense, 
schools,  dispensary,  market  center,  public  garden  —  even  electricity.  The 
new  communities  seemed  to  offer  the  farmers  many  advantages,  and  the  GVN 
expected  warm  support.  But  the  peasants  objected  to  the  agrovilles  even 
more  sharply  than  they  had  the  earlier  experiment.  The  agrovilles  were 
supposed  to  be  constructed  by  peasants  themselves;  Corvee  labor  was  resorted 
to,  and  thousands  of  Republican  Youth  were  imported  to  help.  For  epcample, 
at  one  site  --  Vi  Thanh  near  Can  Tho  —  20,000  peasants  were  assembled  from 
four  districts,  many  more  than  the  nimiber  who  could  expect  to  profit 
directly  from  the  imdertaking.  89/  Moreover,  even  most  of  those  who  were 
selected  to  move  into  agrovilles  they  had  helped  build,  did  so  unwillingly, 
for  it  often  meant  abandoning  a  cherished  ancestral  home,  tcmbs,  and 
developed  gardens  and  fields  for  a  strange  and  desolate  place.  The 
settler  was  expected  to  tear  down  his  old  house  to  obtain  materials  for 
the  new,  and  received  GVN  aid  to  the  extent  of  a  grant  of  $5*50^  ai^d 
an  agricultural  loan  to  assist  him  in  paying  for  his  allotted  I.5  acres 
of  land  near  the  agroville.  Peasant  resistance,  and  then  insurgent 
attacks  on  the  agrovilles,  caused  abandonment  of  the  program  in  early 
1961,  with  only  22  out  of  80  communities  completed.  86/ 
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The  agroville  program  was  eventually  superseded  by  the  GVN 
strategic  hamlet  program^  fomally  launched  by  President  Diem  in  February^ 

1962,  which  avoided  the  mistake  of  trying  to  erect  whole  new  communities 
from  the  ground  v?).  87/  Rather^  the  plan  aimed  at  fortifying  existing 
villages^  but  did  include  provisions  for  destroying  Indefensible  hamlets^ 
and  relocation  of  the  inhabitants  into  more  secure  communities.  The 
strategic  hamlet,  a£  chien  luoc,  also  eschewed  elaborate  social  or  economic 
development  schemes,  concentrating  on  civil  defense  through  crude  fortifi¬ 
cations  and  organizing  the  populace  to  improve  its  military  capability  and 
political  cohesiveness.  In  some  exposed  sites,  "conbat  hamlets"  were 

established,  with  a  wholly  militarized  population.  High  goals  were  estab-  * 

lished,  the  GVN  announcing  that  by  I963  some  11,000  of  the  co\intry's  l6,000-  ■ 

17,000  hamlets  would  be  fortified.  In  this  instance,  as  before,  the  GVN 
encountered  opposition  from  the  peasants,  and  as  before,  the  insurgents 
attacked  it  vigorously.  Despite  its  relative  sophistication,  the  strategic 
haraiet  program,  like  its  predecessors,  drove  a  wedge  not  between  the  insurgents 
and  the  farmers  but  between  the  farmers  and  the  GVN,  and  eventuated  in  less 
rather  than  more  security  in  the  countryside. 

8.  Rural  Security  Forces 

Security  was  the  foremost  consideration  of  the  GVN's  rural 
programs,  and  American  aid  was  lavished  on  the  GVN  security  apparatus 
in  general.  It  is  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  GVN  tolerated  so  ineffec¬ 
tive  e.  securit.y  armaratus  at  the  village  level.  The  Self-Defense  Corps 
(SDC)  and  the  Civil  Guard  (CG),  charged  with  rural  security,  were  poorly 
trained  and  equipped,  miserably  led,  and  incapable  of  coping  with  insurgents; 
they  could  scarcely  defend  themselves,  much  less  the  peasantry.  Indeed, 
they  proved  to  be  an  asset  to  insurgents  in  two  respects:  they  served  as 
a  source  of  weapons;  and  their  brutality,  petty  thievery,  and  dis orderliness 
induced  innimerable  villagers  to  join  in  open  revolt  against  the  GVN.  88/ 

Nor  was  the  ARVN  Jnich- better,  although  its  conduct  improved  over  the  years; 
in  any  event,  the  ARVN  seldon  was  afield,  and  its  interaction  with  the  rural 
populace  through  1959  was  relatively  slight.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
SDC  and  the  CG,  the  security  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  provincial  admin¬ 
istration,  were  often  no  more  venal  nor  offensive  to  the  peasants  than  the 
local  officials  themselves.  Corrupt,  arrogarrt,  and  overbearing,  the  men 
the  people  knew  as  the  GVN  were  among  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  the  GVN 
in  its  rural  efforts. 

E.  Urban  Political  Alienation. 

The  rigidity  of  GVN  rural  political  policy  was  mirrored  in'  the 
cities:  the  regime  became  preoccupied  with  security  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  concerns,  with  the  result  that  step  by  step  it  narrowed  its  active 
or  potential  supporters,  aroused  Increasing  fears  among  its  critics,  and 
drove  them  toward  extremism.  In  a  step  similar  to  that  he  took  on  village 
council  elections.  Diem  abolished  elections  for  mxinicipal  coxincils  in  1956.  89/ 

The  Anti-Ccmmunist  Denunciation  Campaign  had  its  urban  counterpart,  but  cm- 
munist  strength  in  the  French-occupied  cities  had  been  less  than  iri  the  * 

countryside,  and  threats  or  Imagined  challenges  to  Dion's  government  were 
seen  as  coming  from  other  elements  as  well.  The  cities,  of  course,  had 
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sustained  Vietnam's  intellectual  life,  and  had  been  the  epi-centers  of 
such  political  life  as  the  French  had  permitted  the  Vietnamese  to  pursue. 
Opposition  to  Die*  formed  around  the  old  nationalist  movements,  'including 
the  pro-Bao  Dai  groups  Diem  labeled  "feudalists, "  around  intellectual  and 
individual  professional  politicians,  and  eventually  around  military  leaders. 
Diem's  policies  successively  alienated  each. 

1.  "Feudalists" 


The  'Civic  Actiqn  teams  which  Diem  projected  into  the  former 
Viet  Minh  areas  in  1955  trumpeted  against  "Communism,  Colonialism,  and 
Feudalism,"  the  last  inveighing  against  Bao  Dai,  vfho  was,  at  the  time, 
still  Head  of  state.  90/  "Feudalist"  was  one  epithet  applied  sweep ingly 
to  the  religious  sects,  and  to  all  those  whose  position  or  fortune  depended 
upon  Bao  Dai,  frco  the  Binh  Xuyen  who  had  purchased  its  control  over  Saigon- 
Cholon  from  the  Siperor,  to  civil  servants  and  army  officers  loyal  to-  Bao  Dai. 
The  label  was  virtually  as  damning  as  "Communist"  in  incurring  the  ungentle 
attentions  of  Nhu  or  Can.  In  the  early  years  "feudalists"  and  "conmiinists" 
were  often  tarred  by  the  same  brush.  For  example,  the  Anti-Comnunist 
Denunciation  Campaign  got  underway  in  Quang  Tri  Province  in  1955^  under 
Ngo  Dinh  Can.  But  Can  was  also  in  pursuit  of  the  anti-communist  Dai  Viet 
(Great  Vietnam)  I^rty  there,  which  had  armed  units  and,  for  a  time,  an 
anti-government  radio  station.  As  with  the  ccmmunists,  many  Dai  Viet  were 
killed,  imprisoned,  or  driven  into  exile.  9l/  Diem's  defeat  of  Bao  Dai 
at  the  polls  in  October,  1955^  strengthened  his  hand  against  pro-Bao  Dal 
groups.  With  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  Lhe  following  spring,  it  became 
imprudent  for  any  politician  or  group  who  wished  to  avoid  Can  Lao  and  NRM 
scrutiny  to  maintain  ties  with  "feudalists"  in  hiding  in  Vietnam,  or 
operating  from  abroad.  Despite  the  fact  that  opposition  Vietnamese 
nationalist  parties  had  been  strongly  influenced  in  their  organization  and 
methods  by  the  Kuanintang,  they  had  never  developed  sufficient  internal 
discipline,  cohesion  or  following  to  admit  of  challenging  Diem  after  195^. 

Such  opposition  political  forces  as  developed  centered  around  individuals- 
(Only  two  nc-ti-Diem,  non-ccmmunist  political  parties  survived  the  Diem  era: 
the  Nationalist  Bsrty  of  Greater  Vietnam  (Pai  Viet  Qhoc  Dan  Dang,  the  Dai 
Viet)  and. the  Vietnamese  Nationalist  Party'  (Viet  Nam  Quoc  Dan  Dang,  the 
VNQDD) ) .  22/ 

2.  Dr.  Dan. 

Until  November,  I96G,  Diem's  most  prominent  political  opponoit 
was  Doctor  Phan  (Joang  Dan.  Dr.  Dan  was  a  northern  physician  who  had  been 
caught  up  in  nationalist  politics  in  19^5.;  lived  in  exile  after  19^7- 
He  returned  to  Vietnam  in  September,  1955.?  to  head  up  a  coalition  of  oppcssi- 
tion  to  the  GVN  arrangements  for  the  March,  195^,  elections  for  the  National 
Assembly.  93/  ^  arrested  on  the  eve  of  those  elections,  accused  of 

communist  and  colonialist  activities,  and  though  released,  deprived  of  his 
position  at  the  Ibiversity  of  Saigon  Medical  School.  His  subsequent  political 
career  underscores  the  astringent  nature  of  Diem's  democracy,  hi  May,  1957 
Dr.  Dan  formed  aaother  opposition  coalition,  the  Democratic  Bloc,  which  - 
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acquired  a  newspaper  called  Thol  Luan.  Thoi  Luan  became  the  best-selling 
newspaper  in  South  Vietnam  (all  papers  were  published  in  Saigon,  except 
Can’s  government  paper  in  Hue),  with  a  circulation  of  about  80,000  copies. 
After  a  series  of  statements  critical  of  the  GVN,  Thoi  Luan  was  sacked 
by  a  mob  in  September,  1957*  Unheeding  of  that  warning,  the  paper  continued 
an  opposition  editorial  policy  until  March,  1958,  when  the  GVN  closed  the 
paper,  and  gave  the  editor  a  stiff  fine  and  a  suspended  prison  sentence 
for  an  article  including  the  following  passage:  9^/ 

"What  about  your  democratic  election? 

"During  the  city-council  and  village  council  elections 
under  the  'medieval  and  colonialist'  Nguyen  Van  Tam  Adminis¬ 
tration  ^(under  Bao-Dai,  in  195^^  constituents  were  threatened 
and  canpelled  to  vote;  but  they  were  still  better  than  your 
elections,  because  nobody  brought  soldiers  into  Saigon  by  the 
truckload  ’to  help  with  the  voting. ' 


"What  about  your  presidential  regime? 


V 


"You  are  proud  for  having  created  for  Viet-Nam  a  regime  that 
you  think  is  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States.  If  those  regimes 
are  similar,  then  they  are  as  related  as  a  skyscraper  is  to  a  tin- 
roofed  shack,  in  that  they  both  are  houses  to  live  in. 
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are  legislators,  i.e.,  free  and  disinterested  men  who  are  not 
afraid  of  the  government,  and  who  know  their  duties  and  dare  to 
carry  them  out.  Here  the  deputies  are  political  functionaries 
who  make  laws  like  an  announcer  in  a  radio  station,  by  reading  out 
loud  texts  that  have  been  prepared  ^or  them/  beforehand...."  95/ 


A  month  later,  the  Democratic  Bloc  collapsed.  Dr.  Dan  attempted  to  obtain 
GVN  recognition  for  another  party,  the  Free  Democratic  Party,  and  permission 
to  publish  another  paper.  No  GVN  action  was  ever  taken  on  either  applica¬ 
tion,  but  a  number  of  Dr.  Dan's  followers  in  the  new  party  were  arrested. 
When  in  March,  1959^  iUe  newspaper  Tin  Bac  published  an  article  by  Dr.  Dan, 
it  was  closed  down.  In  June,  1959^  iUe  newspaper  Nguoi  Viet  Tu  Do  was 
similarly  indiscreet,  and  met  the  same  fate.  In  August,  1959^  Dr.  Dan 
ran  for  a  seat  in  the  National  Assembly,  was  elected  by  a  six-to-one 
margin  over  Diem's  candidate  running  against  him,  but  was  disqualified 
by  court  action  before  he  could  take  his  seat.  Dr.  Dan’s  career  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Diem  ended  in  November,  I96O,  when  he  became  the  political  adviser 
to  the  group  who  attempted  a  coup  d ' etat .  Dan  was  arrested  and  jailed, 
and  remained  there  until  the  end  of  the  Diem  regime  three  years  later. 

3.  The  Caravelle  Group,  i960 

But  Dr.  Dan  was  an  exceptionally  bold  antagonist  of  Diem. 

No  other  politician  dared  what  he  did.  Even  he,  however,  was  unable  to 
bring  any  unity  to  the  opposition.  Such  other  leaders  as  there  were 
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distrusted  Dan,  or  feared  the  GVN.  There  was,  however,  one  occasion  in 
the  spring  of  i960  when  opposition  to  Diem  did  coalesce.  There  was 
change  in  the  international  political  winds  that  year  —  a  students' 
revolt  in  Korea,  an  army  revolt  in  Turkey,  demonstrations  in  Japan  which 
resulted  in  cancellation  of  President  Eisenhower's  planned  visit.  Diem 
remembered  i960  well,  as  a  "treasure  chest  for  the  camnunists . "  9^/ 

•  "The  United  States  press  and  the  world  press  started  saying 

that  democracy  was  needed  in  the  under-developed  countries.  • 

This  came  just  in  time  for  the  communists.  Some  of  the  United 
States  press  even  incited  people  to  rebellion. 

"That  year  was  the  worst  we  have  ever  had... We  had  problems 
on  all  fronts.  On  the  one  hand  we  had  to  fight  the  communists. 

On  the  other,  we  had  to  deal  with  the  foreign  press  campaign 
to  incite  rebellion  vis-a-vis  Korea.  These  were  sore  anxieties, 
for  seme  unbalanced  people  here  thought  it  was  time  to  act. 

Teachers  in  the  private  secondary  schools  began  to  incite  the 
students  to  follow  the.  example  of  the  Korean  students.  And 
then  there  were  our  amateur  politicians  who  were  outdated  and 
thought  only  of  taking  revenge . . . . " 

The  last  reference  was  to  the  Caravelle  Group,  who  issued  at  the  Caravelle 
Hotel  in  late  April,  i960,  a  "manifesto"  of  grievances  against  the  GVN. 

The  eighteen  sigrwrs  were  all  old-time  politicians,  leaders  of  the  Cao 
Dai  and  Hoa  Hao  sects,  the  Dai  Viet  and  the  VNQDD  parties,  and  dissenting 
Catholic  groups.  Eleven  had  been  Cabinet  ministers;  four  had  been  in 
other  high  government  positions.  "They  organized  themselves  as  the  Bloc 
for  Liberty  and  Progress,  with  a  platform  of  constitutional  revision 
toward  greater  power  for  the  National  Assembly  against  the  Presidency. 

Dr.  Dan  could  not  be  induced  to  join  the  Caravelle  Group,  but  in  the 
Diem  cleanup  after  the  November,  i960  coup  attempt,  the  GVN  arrested  most 
of  the  eighteen,  and  their  Bloc  disintegrated.  The  Caravelle  Manifesto 
is  reproduced  below;  96/ 

MANIFESTO  OF  THE  EIGHTEEN 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam 
Saigon 

Mr.  President: 

We  the  imdersigned,  representing  a  group  of  eminent  citi¬ 
zens  and  personalities.  Intellectuals  of  all  tendencies,  and 
men  of  good  will,  recognize  in  the  face  of  the  gravity  of  the 
present  political  situation  that  we  can  no  longer  remain 
indifferent  to  the  realities  of  life  in  our  country. 

Therefore,  ’  we  officially  address  to  you  today  an  appeal  with 
the  aim  of  exposing  to  you  the  whole  truth  in  the  hope  that  the 
government  will  accord  it  all  the  attention  necessary  so  as  to  ' 
urgently  modify  its  policies,  so  as  to  remedy  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  and  lead  the  people  out  of  danger. 


I 


Let  us  look  toward  the  past,  at  the  time  when  you  were 
abroad*  For  eight  or  nine  years,  the  Vietnamese  people  suf¬ 
fered  many  trials  due  to  the  war;  They  passed  from  French 
domination  to  Japanese  occupation,  from  revolution  to  resis¬ 
tance,  from  the  nationalist  imposture  behind  which  hid 
communism  to  a  pseudo-independence  covering  up  for  colonial¬ 
ism;  from  terror  to  terror,  from  sacrifice  to  sacrifice  — 
in  short,  from  promise  to  promise,  until  finally  hope  ended 
in  bitter  disillusion. 


Thus,  when  you  were  on  the  point  of  returning  to  the 
country,  the  people  as  a  whole  entertained  the  hope  that  it 
would  find  again  under  your  guidance  the  peace  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  meaning  to  existence,  to  reconstruct  -  the' de¬ 
stroyed  homes,  put  to  the  plow  again  the  abandoned  lands. 

The  people  hoped  no  longer  to  be  compelled  to  pay  homage  to 
one  regime  in  the  morning  and  to  another  at  night,  not  to 
be  the  prey  of  the  cruelties  and  oppression  of  one  faction; 
no  longer  to  be  treated  as  coolies;  no  longer  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  monopolies;  no  longer  to  have  to  endure  the 
depredations  of  corrupt  and  despotic  civil  servants.  In 
one  word,  the  people  hoped  to  live  in  security  at  last, 
under  a  regiaie  which  would  give  them  a  little  bit  of  justice 
and  liberty.  The  x^rhole  people  thought  that  you  would  be  the 
mail  of  Llie  £»ituatiori  and  that  you  would  implement  its  hopes. 


That  is  tlie  way  it  was  when  you  returned.  The  Geneva 
Accords  of  1954  put  an  end  to  combat  and  to  the  devastations 
of  war.  The  French  Expeditionary  Corps  was  progressively 
withdrax^,  and  total  independence  of  South  Viet  Nam  had 
become  a  reality.  Furthermore,  the  country  had  benefited 
from  moral  encouragement  and  a  substantial  increase  of 
foreign  aid  from  the  free  world.  With  so  many  favorable 
political  factors,  in  addition  to  the  blessed  geographic 
conditions  of  a  fertile  and  rich  soil  yielding  agricultural, 
forestry,  and  fishing  surpluses.  South  Viet  Nam  should  have 
been  able  to  begin  a  definitive  victory  -in  the  historical 
competition  with  the  North,  so  as  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
the  people  and  to  lead  the  country  on  the  way  to  hope, 
liberty,  and  happiness.  Today,  six  years  later,  having 
benefited  from  so  many  undeniable  advantages,  what  has  the 
government  been  able  to  do?  Where  has  it  led  South  Viet  Nam? 
What  parts  of  the  popular  aspirations  have  been  implemented? 


Let  us  try  to  draw  an  objective  balance  of  the  situation, 
without  flattery  or  false  accusations,  strictly  following  a 
constructive  line  x^hich  you  yourself  have  so  often  indicated, 
in  the  hope  that  the  government  shall  modify  its  policies  so 
as  to  extricate  itself  from  a  situation  that  is  extremely 
dangerous  to  the  very  existence  of  the  nation. 
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Policies 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  bastard  regime  created  and 
protected  by  colonialism  has  been  overthro^m  and  that  many  of 
the  feudal  organizations  of  factions  and  parties  which  oppress 
the  population  were  destroyed,  the  people  do  not  know  a  better 
life  or  more  freedom  under  the  republican  regime  \diich  you 
have  created,  A  constitution  has  been  established  in  form 
only;  a  National  Assembly  exists  whose  deliberations  always 
fall  into  line  with  the  government;  antidemocratic  elections 
--  all  those  are  methods  and  "comedies"  copied  from  the 
dictatorial  Communist  regimes,  which  obviously  cannot  serve 
as  terms  of  comparison  with  North  Viet  Nam, 

Continuous  arrests  fill  the  jails  and  prisons  to  the 
rafters,  as  at  this  precise  moment;  public  opinion  and  the 
press  are  reduced  to  silence.  The  same  applies  to  the  popular 
will  as  translated  in  certain  open  elections,  in  which  it  is 
insulted  and  trampled  (as  was  the  case,  for  example,  during 
the  recent  elections  for  the  Second  Legislature) .  All  these 
have  provoked  the  discouragement  and  resentment  of  the  people. 

Political  parties  and  religious  sects  have  been  eliminated, 
"Groups"  or  "movements"  have  replaced  them.  But  this  substi¬ 
tution  has  only  brought  about  new  oppressions  against  the 
population  \7ith0ut  protecting  it  for  that  matter  against  Com¬ 
munist  enterprises.  Here  is  one  example:  the  fiefs  of  reli¬ 
gious  sects,  which  hitherto  were  deadly  for  the  Communists, 
now  not  only  provide  no  security  whatever  but  have  become 
favored  highways  for  Viet  Minh  guerrillas,  as  is,  by  the  way, 
the  case  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

This  is  proof  that  the  religious  sects,  though  futile, 
nevertheless  constitute  effective  anti-Communist  elements. 
Their  elimination  has  opened  the  way  to  the  Viet  Cong  and 
unintentionally  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  enemy,  whereas 
a  more  realistic  and  more  flexible  policy  could  have  amal¬ 
gamated  them  all  with  a  view  to  reinforcing  the  anti-Communist 
front. 

Today  the  people  want  freedom.  You  should,  Mr.  President, 
liberalize  the  regime,  promote  democracy,  guarantee  minimum 
civil  rights,  recognize  the  opposition  so  as  to  permit  the 
citizens  to  express  themselves  without  fear,  thus  removing 
grievances  and  resentments,  opposition  to  which  now  consti¬ 
tutes  for  the  people  their  sole  reason  for  existence.  When 
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this  occurs,  the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam,  in  comparing  their 
position  with  that  of  the  North,  will  appreciate  the  value  of 
true  liberty  and  of  authentic  democracy.  It  is  only  at  that 
time  that  the  people  xd.ll  make  all  the  necessary  efforts  and 
sacrifices  to  defend  that  liberty  and  democracy, 

Admini s  t ra  t ion 


The  size  of  the  territory  has  shrunk,  but  the  number  of  civil 
servants  has  increased,  and  still  the  work  doesn't  get  done. 

This  is  because  the  government,  like  the  Communists,  lets  the 
political  parties  control  the  population,  separate  the  elite 
from  the  lox^^er  echelons,  and  soxg^  distrust  betx^een  those  indivi¬ 
duals  who  are  "affiliated  with  the  movement"  and  those  \^ho  are 
"outside  the  group,"  Effective  pox^^er,  no  longer  in  the  hands  *  ‘ 
of  those  who  are  usually  responsible,  is  concentrated  in  fact 
in  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  member  of  the  "family,"  from 
whom  emanates  all  orders;  this  slows  dovm  the  administrative 
machinery,  paralyzes  all  initiative,  discourages  good  x^ill.  At* 
the  same  tijne,  not  a  month  goes  by. without  the  press  being  full 
of  stories  about  graft  impossible  to  hide;  this  becomes  an  end¬ 
less  parade  of  illegal  transactions  involving  millions  of  piastres. 

The  administrative  machinery,  already  slowed  dovm,  is  about 
to  become  completely  paralyzed.  It  is  in  urgent  need  of  reor¬ 
ganization,  Competent  people  should  be^  put  back  in  the  proper 
jobs;  discipline  must  be  re-established  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hierarchy;  authority  must  go  hand  in  hand  XTith 
responsibility;  efficiency,  initiative,  honesty,  and  the  economy 
should  be  the  criteria  for  promotion;  professional  qualifications 
should  be  respected.  Favoritism  based  on  family  or  party  con¬ 
nections  should  be  banished;  the  selling  of  influence,  corruption 
and  abuse  of  pox^^er  must  be  punished. 

Thus,  everything  still  can  be  saved,  human  dignity  can  be  re¬ 
established;  faith  in  an  honest  and  just  government  can  be  re¬ 
stored. 

Army 

The  French  Expeditionary  Corps  has  left  the  country,  and  a 
republican  army  has  been  constituted,  thanks  to  American  aid, 
which  has  equipped  it  x^^ith  modern  materiel.  Nevertheless,  even  . 
in  a  group  of  the  proud  elite  of  the  youth  such  as  the  Viet¬ 
namese  Army  --  where  the  sense  of  honor  should  be  cultivated, 
whose  blood  and  arms  sKould  be  devoted  to  the  defense  of  the 
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country,  where  there  should  be  no  place  for  clannishness  and 
factions  the  spirit  of  the  "national  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment"  or  of  the  "personalist  body"  divides  the  men  of  one  and 
the  same  unit,  sows  distrust  between  friends  of  the  same  rank, 
and  uses  as  a  criterion  for  promotion  fidelity  toward  the 
party  in  blind  submission  to  its  leaders.  This  creates  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous  situations,  such  as  the  recent  incident  of 

Tay-Ninh.-V 

The  purpose  of  the  army,  pillar  of  the  defense  of  the 
country,  is  to  stop  foreign  invasions  and  to  eliminate  rebel 
movements.  It  is  at  the  service  of  the  country  only  and 
should  not  lend  itself  to  the  exploitation  of  any  faction  or 
party.  Its  total  reorganization  is  necessary.  Clannishness 
and  party  obedience  should  be  eliminated;  its  moral  base 
strengthened;  a  noble  tradition  of  national  pride  created; 
and  fighting  spirit,  professional  conscience,  and  bravery 
should  become  criteria  for  promotion.  The  troops  should  be 
encouraged  to  respect  their  officers,  and  the  officers  should 
be  encouraged  to  love  their  men.  Distrust,  jealousy,  rancor 
among  colleagues  of  the  same  rank  should  be  eliminated. 

Then  in  case  of  danger,  the  nation  will  have  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  a  valiant  army  animated  by  a  single  spirit  and  a  single 
aspiratiem  to  defend,  the  most  precious  possession.  —  —  our 
country,  Viet  Neim. 

Economic  and  Social  Affairs 


A  rich  and  fertile  country  enjoying  food  surpluses;  a 
budget  which  does  not  have  to  face  military  expenditures,** 
Important  war  reparations;  substantial  profits  from  Treasury 
bonds;  a  colossal  foreign-aid  program;  a  developing  market 
capable  of  receiving  foreign  capital  investments  --  those 
are  the  many  favorable  conditions  which  could  make  Viet  Nam 
a  productive  and  prosperous  nation.  However,  at  the  present 
time  many  people  are  out  of  work,  have  no  roof  over  their 
heads,  and  no  money.  Rice  is  abundant  but  does  not  sell; 
shop  windows  are  well- stocked  but  the  goods  do  not  move. 
Sources  of  revenue  are  in  the  hands  of  speculators  --  who 
use  the  /governmen_t7  party  and  group  to  mask  monopolies 


*  This  refers  to  the  penetration  of  the  compound  of  the  32d  ARVN  Regiment 
in  January^  19^0,  when  camnunist  forces  killed  23  soldiers  and  captured 
.hundreds  of  weapons* 

**  The  military  expenditures  of  the  Vietnamese  budget  are  paid  out  of 
U.S.  economic  and  military  aid. 
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operating  for  certain  private  interests*  At  the  same  time, 
thousands  of  persons  are  mobilized  for  exhausting  work,  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  their  own  jobs,  homes  and  families,  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  construction  of  magnificent  but  useless 
”agrovilles’^  which  weary  them  and  provoke  their  disaffection, 
thus  aggravating  popular  resentment  and  creating  an  ideal 
terrain  for  enemy  propaganda* 

The  econooy  is  the  very  foundation  of  society,  and  public 
opinion  ensures  the  survival  of  the  regime.  The  government 
must  destroy  all  the  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  econ¬ 
omic  development;  must  abolish  all  forms  of  monopoly  and 
speculation;  must  create  a  favorable  environment  for  invest¬ 
ments  coming  from  foreign  friends  as  well  as  from  our  own 
citizens;  must  encourage  commercial  enterprises,  develop 
industry,  and  create  jobs  to  reduce  unemployment*  At  the 
same  time,  it  should  put  an  end  to  all  forms  of  human  exploi¬ 
tation  in  the  work  camps  of  the  agrovilles. 

Then  only  the  economy  will  flourish  again;  the  citizen 
will  find  again  a  peaceful  life  and  will  enjoy  his  condition; 
society  will  be  reconstructed  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and 
democracy, 

Mr,  President,  this  is  perhaps  the  first  Lime  that  you 
have  heard  such  severe  and  disagreeable  criticism  --  so 
contrary  to  your  o\m  desires.  Nevertheless,  sir,  these  words 
are  strictly  the  truth,  a  truth  that  is  bitter  and  hard,  that 
you  have  never  been  able  to  know  because,  whether  this  is  in¬ 
tended  or  not,  a  void  has  been  created  around  you,  and  by  the 
very  fact  of  your  high  position,  no  one  permits  you  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  critical  point  at  which  truth  shall  burst  forth  in 
irresistible  waves  of  hatred  on  the  part  of  a  people  subjected 
for  a  long  time  to  terrible  suffering  and  a  people  who  shall 
rise  to  break  the  bonds  which  hold  it  down.  It  shall  sweep 
away  the  ignominy  and  all  the  injustices  which  surround  and 
oppress  it. 

As  we  do  not  wish,  in  all  sincerity,  that  our  Fatherland 
should  have  to  live  through  these  perilous  days,  we  --  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  consequences  which  our  attitude 
may  bring  upon  us  --  are  ringing  today  the  alarm  bell  in  view 
of  the  imminent  danger  which  threatens  the  government. 

Until  now,  we  have  kept  silent  and  preferred  to  let  the 
Executive  act  as  it  wished.  But  now  time  is  of  the  essence; 
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we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  --  and  in  the  case  of  a  nation  in 
turmoil  even  the  most  humble  people  have  their  share  of  respon¬ 
sibility  --  to  speak  the  truth,  to  awaken  public  opinion,  to 
alert  the  people,  and  to  unify  the  opposition  so  as  to  point 
the  way.  We  beseech  the  government  to  urgently  modify  its 
policies  so  as  to  remedy  the  situation,  to  defend  the  republi¬ 
can  regime,  and  to  safeguard  the  existence  of  the  nation.  We 
hold  firm  hope  that  the  Vietnamese  people  shall  know  a  brilli¬ 
ant  future  in  which  it  will  enjoy  peace  and  prosperity  in  free¬ 
dom  and  progress. 


Yours  respectfully. 


1.  TRAN  VAN  VAN,  Diploma  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies,  former  * 
Minister  of  Economy  and  Planning 

2.  PHAN  KHAC  SUU,  Agricultural  Engineer,  former  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  former  Minister  of  Labor 

3.  TRAN  VAN  HUONG,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  former 
Prefect  of  Saigon-Cholon 

4.  NGUYEN  LUU  VIEN,  M.D.,  former  Professor  at  the  Medical 
School,  former  High  Commissioner  of  Refugees 

5.  HUYNH -KIM  HUU,  M,D.,  former  Minister  of  Public  Health 

6.  PHAN  HUY  QUAT,  M.D*,  former  Minister  of  National  Education, 
former  Minister  of  Defense 

7.  TRAN  VM  LY,  former  Governor  of  Central  Viet-Nam 

8.  NGUYEN  TIEN  HY,  M.D. 

9*  TRAN  VAN  DO,  M.D,,  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Chair¬ 
man  of  Vietnamese  Delegation  to  the  1954  Geneva  Conference 

10.  LE  NGOC  CHAN,  Attorney  at  Law,  former  Secretary  of  State  for 
National  Defense 

11.  LE  QUAKG  LUAT,  Attorney  at  Law,  former  Government  Delegate 
for  North  Viet-Nam,  former  Minister  of  Information  and 

Propaganda 

\ 

12.  LUONG  13R.0NG  TUONG,  Public  Works  Engineer,  former  Secretary 
of  State  for  National  Economy 
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13.  NGfUYEN  TANG  NGUYEN,  M.D.,  foimer  Minister  of  labor  and 
Youth 

14.  PHAM  HUU  CIIUONG,  M.D.,  former  Minister  of  Public  Health 
and  Social  Action 

/ 

15.  TRAN  VAN  TUYEN,  Attorney  at  Law,  former  Secretary  of  State 
for  Information  and  Propaganda 

16.  TA  CHUONG  PHUNG,  former  Provincial  Governor  for  Binh-Dinh 

17.  TRAN  IE  CHAT,  Laureate  of  the  Triennial  Mandarin  Competi¬ 
tion  of  1903 

18.  HO  VAN  VUI,  Reverend,  former  Parish  Priest  of  Saigon,  at 
present  Parish  Priest  of  Tha-Ia,  Province  of  Tay-Ninh 

The  November,  I96O,  coup  marked  the  end  of  opposition-  by 
professional  politicians  against  Diem.  In  fact,  all  the  Caravelle  group 
were  arrested  and  jailed.  Such  political  activity  among  them  as  occurred 
in  1962  and  I963  was  perforce  subdued  to  the  point  that  it  captured  atten¬ 
tion  neither  from  opponents  of  Diem,  nor  Diem  himself.  But  i960  was 
altogether  too  late  for  effective  "loyal  opposition"  to  form.  BY  that 
time  the  GVN's  ability  to  control  the  press,  to  manage  demonstrations, 
to  limit  travel,  and  to  imprison  (and  worse)  at  will,  had  virtually 
paralyzed  the  intellectual  elite  "of  Vietnam.  Nor  were  labor  unions 
politically  active,  despite  their  power  potential.  As  early  as  1956 
the  GVN  had  become  alarmed  over  Communist  influence  in  rubber  workers' 
unions  in  Binh  Duong  Province,  and  had  arrested  union  leaders.  Farmers' 
unions  were  crippled  by  arrests  of  union  cadre,  and  the  Can  lao  proved 
itself  quite  capable  of  engineering  elections  within  the  unions  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  it  rigged  those  for  the  National  Assembly.  97/  The  threat  to  Diem, 
when  it  came,  arose  frcan  more  traditional  sources  of  power  —  the  religious 
sects  and  the  armed  forces. 

4.  Religious  Dissenters 

Diem's  clash  with  the  armed  sects  in  1954  and  1955  had  the 
unfortunate  political  consequence  of  casting  his  regime  in  religious  over¬ 
tones  which  deepened  as  the  Ngo  Dinh  Catholicism  became  more  widely  known. 
Together  with  Diem's  obvious  U.S."  backing,  these  had  the  effect  of  accentu¬ 
ating  his  Occidental,  and  especially  American,  identity.  The  British 
Catholic  writer  and  commentator  on  Vietnam,  Graham  Greene,  observed  in  1955 
that: 


"it  is  Catholicism  which  has  helped  to  ruin  the  government 
of  Mr.  Diem,  for  his  genuine  piety  has  been  exploited  by  his 
American  advisers  until  the  Church  is  in  danger  of  sharing  the 
unpopularity  of  the  United  States.  An  unfortunate  visit  by 


Cardinal  Spellman. . .has  been- followed  by  those  of  Cardinal 
Gillroy  and  the  Archbiship  of  Canberra.  Great  siims  are  spent 
on  organized  demonstrations  for  visitors,  and  an  impression  is 
given  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  occidental  and  an  ally  of  the 
United  States  is  the  cold  war.... 

"In  the  whole  of  Vietnam  the  proportion  of  Catholics  to  the 
population  is  roughly  the  same  as  in  England — one  in  ten,  a  ratio 
insufficient  to  justify  a  Catholic  government.  Mr.  Diem's 
ministers  are  not  all  Catholic,  but  Mr.  Diem,  justifiably  suspi¬ 
cious  of  many  of  his  supporters,  has  confined  the  actual  government 
to  himself  and  members  of  his  family.  He  undertakes  personally  . 
the  granting  of  exit  and  entry  visas.... The  south,  instead  of 
confronting  the  totalitarian  north  with  evidences  of  freedom,  had 
slipped  into  an  inefficient  dictatorship:  newspapers  suppressed, 
strict  censorship,  men  exiled  by  administrative  order  and  not  by 
judgment  of  the  courts.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  government  of 
this  kind  should  be  identified  with  one  faith.  Mr.  Diem  may  well 
leave  his  tolerant  country  a  legacy  of  anti-Catholicism...."  98/ 

While  Vietnam  has  an  ample  record  of  religious  intolerance — especially 
intolerance  for  Catholics — calling  into  question  Mr.  Greene's  contrary 
characterization,  his  prediction  of  Diem's  impact  proved  correct.  Open 
opposition  to  his  government  by  civilians  finally  manifested  itself  on 
the  issue  of  "religious  freetinm"  in  Hue  and  Siagon  in  196.3,  coalescing 
around  militant  Buddhists  and  students — two  groups  that  were,  thereto¬ 
fore,  for  all  practical  purposes’ politically  mute.  99/  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  Diem's  Catholicism  from  195^  on  acted  to  his  dis¬ 
advantage  among  the  non-Catholic  masses,  and  enhanced  the  My-Diem  image  of 
his  government's  being  an  instrument  of  alien  power  and  purpose. 

F.  Tensions  With  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  soldiers  of  Vietnam  presented  Diem  with  his  first,  and  his  last 
political  challenges.  Part  of  the  Army's  political  involvement  stemmed  from 
patent  military  inefficiency  in  Diem's  tight  control,  for  which  RVNAF 
leaders  correctly  held  Diem  responsible.  Part  also  correctly  can  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  vaulting  ambition  and  venality  among  certain  of  Diem's  officers.’ 

And  since  the  United  States  paid,  schooled,  and  advised  the  RVNAF,  it 
would  also  be  correct  to  consider  the  U.S.  involved,  if  not  responsible. 

The  record  of  Diem's  relations  with  RVNAF,  like  his  relations  with  other 
parts  of  Vietnamese  society,  is  a  history  of  increasing  tensions,  and  of 
lowering  mutual  understanding  and  support . 

1.  Clashes  with  Francophiles,  193^l--1993 

Diem's  first  interactions  with  his  army  were  inauspicious. 

From  September  to  November,  195^.>  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Nguyen  Van 
Hinh — a  French  citizen  who  held  a  ccmmission  in  the  French  Air  Force-- 
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seemed  on  the  verge  of  overthrowing  Diem.  Diem  ordered  Hinh  out  of  the 
country;  Kinh  defied  him.  An  apjjarent  coup  d'etat  in  late  Octohfer  was 
blocked  by  adroit  isaneuvering  by  Colonel  Lansdalcj  and  by  assurance 
from  General  Collins  to  Kinh  that  American  support  would  be  promptly 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam  were  his  plot  to  succeed.  As  Hinh  recalled  it: 

"I  had  cdy  to  lift  my  telephone  and  the  coup  d ' etat  would 
have  been  over. ..  .Nothing  covlM  have  opposed  the  army.  But  the 
Americans  let  me  know  that  if  that  happened^  dollar  help  ^/ould 
be  cut  off.  Shat  would  not  matter  to  the  military.  If  necessary, 
we  soldiers  could  go  barefoot  and  eat  rice  but  the  country  cannot 
survive  without  American  help."  lOO/ 

Diem  removed  Hinh  on  29  November  195^*  The  Acting  Chief  of  Staff,  General 
Ngviyen  Van  Vy,  Diesn  found  "insl^ff iciently  submissive,"  and  replaced  him  on 
12  December  195^  vith  General  Ls  Van  Ty,  kicking  Vy  upstairs  to  be  Inspector 
General.  lOl/  In  April  1955^  during  the  turmoil  of  the  sect  rebellion, 

Bao  Dal  attempted  to  appoint  Vy  as  Chief  of  Staff  with  full  military  pcrwers, 
and  to  recoil  Diez  to  France.  .As  Diem  committed  his  ariiiy  to  battle  with 
the  sects,  Vy  announced  that,  in  the  name  of  Bao  Dai,  and  with  the  backing 
of  all  but  ten  percent  of  the  Army,  he  had  assumed  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  However,  General  Ty,  Diem's  Chief  of  Staff,  remained  loyal,  rallied 
key  local  camnanders  around  Diem,  and  Vy  fled.  Within  weeks  both  Generals 
Hinh  end  Vy  were  afield  against  Dieia  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  maneuvering  a  • 
disparate  army  of  Hoa  Hao,  French  "deserters,"  and  others  --  Diem’s  forces 
again  beat  them,  and  both  then  vrent  into  exile.  102/ 

2.  Militarizing-  Public  Administration 

What  Diem  remembered  from  these  experiences  was  that  personal 
loyalty  was  the  prim^  requisite  for  high  coirmiand.  As  a  result,  he  took 
an  intense  and  direct  interest  in  the  appointments  of  military  officers, 
and  —  as  in  other  endeavors  —  found  it  easier  to  place  his  trust  in 
Northerners  and  Catholics.  Before  long,  the  upper  echelons  of  the  officer 
corps  were  preponderantly  frcan  these  groujjs,  and  closely  netted  to  the 
Diem  family  web  of  preferraent.  As  GVN  demands  for  loyal  civil  servants 
willing  to  forego  the  advantages  of  Saigon  multiplied.  Diem  was  impelled 
to  shift  trusted  Military  officers  into  his  civil  administration.  The 
head  of  the  General  Directorate  of  Police  and  Secvirity  was  a  military 
officer  frcan  195^  foarward;  his  subordinates  in  the  police  apparatus  included 
a  growing  number  of  military  officers — for  example,  all  the  Saigon  district 
police  chiefs  appointed  in  the  year  i960  were  soldiers.  103/  The'  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  provinces  reflected  similar  moves  to^rard  militarization:  104/ 


Trends  Toward  Mi3..1tary  Officers  os  Frovince  Chiefs 


No.  provinces 

No.  Military  Chiefs 

^  Military  Chiefs 

1958 

36 

■  13 

36 

i960 

36 

21 

58 

1962 

41 

36 

88 

There  was  a  coextensive  militarization  of  public  administration  at  district 
and  lower  levels - 

3.  Dissatisfaction  in  the  Officer  Corps 


But  if  Vietnam's  soldiers  found  the  Diem  family  a  way  to 
political  power,  wealth,  and  social  prominence,  they  had  ample  reason  to. 
be  dissatisfied  with  Diem's  intervention  in  their  professional  concerns. 
The  propensity  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  to  control  his  military  with  a  tight  rein 
extended  to  deciding  when  and  where  operations  would  be  conducted,  with 
what  forces,  and  often  how  they  would  be  used.  Moreover,  he  involved 
himself  with  the  arming  and  equipping  of  the  forces,  showing  a  distinct 
proclivity  to  heavy  military  forces  of  the  conventional  type,  even  for  the 
Civil  Guard,  which  reinforced  American  military  leanings  in  the  same 
direction.  10^/  There  were  a  few  soldiers,  like  General  Duong  Van  Minh, 
who  sharply  disagreed  with  the  President  on  both  points..  And  there  was 
a  growing  n'lmhpr  of  young  officers  who  resented  the  Catholic -Northern 
dominant  clique  within  the  military,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Diem's 
familial  interference  in  military  matters,  and  who  were  willing  to  enter¬ 
tain  notions  that  the  GVN  had  to  be  substantially  modified.  Nonetheless, 
until  1963,  there  was  little  apparent  willingness  to  concert  action 
against  Diem. 


4.  The  Early  Coup  Attempts,  I96O  and  I962 

On  Hovember  11,  196O,  three  paratroop  battalions  stationed 
in  Saigon  --  considered  by  Diem  among  his  most  faithful  --  cooperated  in 
an  attempted  coup  d'etat .  The  leadership  consisted  of  a  small  group  of 
civiJ.ians  and  military  officers:  Hoang  Co  Thuy,  a  Saigon  Lawyer;  Lt  Colonel 
Nguyen  Trieu  Hong,  Thuy's  nephew;  Lt  Colonel  Vuong  Van  Dong,  Hong's  brother 
in  law;  and  Colonel  Nguyen  Chanh  Thi,  the  commander  of  the  paratroops,  who 
was  apparently  brought  into  the  cabal  at  the  last  moment.  The  coup  failed 
to  arouse  significant  general  pro-coup  sentiment,  either  among  the  armed 
forces,  or  among  the  populace.  Troops  marched  on  Saigon,  and  rebels  sur¬ 
rendered.  106/  In  February,  19^2,  two  Vietramese  air  force  planes 
bombed  the  Presidential  palace  in  an  vinsuccessful  attempt  on  President 
Diem  and  the  Nhxis  —  properly,  an  assassination  attempt  rather  than  a 
.coup  d ' etat .  IO7/ 

But  the  abortive  events  of  I96O  and  I962  had  the  effect  of 
dramatizing  the  choices  open  to  those  who  -recognized  the  insolvency  of 
Diem's  political  and  military  policies.  When  Diem  was  overthrown  in 
November,  I963,  he  was  attacked  by  an  apparatus  that  had  been  months  in 
planning,  originating  in  a  plot  by  three  genera.ls,  Duong  Van  Minh,  Tran 
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Van  Don,  and  Le  Van  Kim.  108/  Unlike  the  earlier  incident,  the  1963  coup 
was  actively  supported  by  virtually  all  the  generaJs  of  RVNAF,  and  was 
openly  condoned  by  large  sectors  of  the  populace. 

G.  The  Viet  Cong 


1.  Diem  and  Communists 

Ngo  Di_nh  Diem  presided  over  a  state  which,  for  all  the  lip 
service  it  paid  to  individual  freedom  and  y\merican  styie  government, 
remained  a  one  party,  highly  centralized  familial  oligarchy  in  which 
neither  operating  democracy,  nor  the  prerequisites  for  such  existed.  On 
11  January,  1956,  in  GVN  Ordinance  Number  6,  President  Diem  decreed  broad 
governmental  measures  providing  for  "the  defense  of  the  state  and  public 
order, "  including  authority  to  detain  "individuals  considered  a  danger  to 
the  state"  or  to  "national  defense  and  common  security"  at  re-education 
centers."  IO9/  One  month  after  the  date  of  the  scheduled  Geneva  plebesclte, 
on  21  August  1956,  the  Government  of  Vietnam  proclaimed  Ordinance  Number  ^4^7^ 
which  defined  as  a  breach  of  law  punishable  by  death  any  deed  performed  in 
or  for  any  organization  designated  as  "Commimist."  IIO/  Moreover,  the  GVN 
was  forced  to  use  violence  to  establish  itself  in  its  own  rural  areas.  In 
July,  1956,  the  month  the  Geneva  elections  were  scheduled  to  have  been  held, 
the  U.S.  Army  attache  in  Saigon  noted  in  his  monthly  report  that; 

"Orders  have  reportedly  been  issued  to  all  Viet  Minh  cadres 
in  Free  Viet  Nam  to  increase  their  efforts  to  reorganize  and 
revitalize  the  military  units  in  their  zones  of  responsibility. 

These  cadres  have,  however,  encountered  considerable  difficulty  • 
in  motivating  their  adherents  to  work  for  the  Communist  cause. 

The  military  and  political  cadres  are  making  little  progress  due 
to  the  CommiHiist  Denunciation  Campaigns  promoted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam...."  Ill/ 

The  same  report  submitted  an  ARVN  estimate  of  ^4^,300  armed  Viet  Minh  in 
all  of  Free  Viet  Ifem,  and  recorded  small  ARVN  skirmishes  with  Viet  Minh 
south  of  Saigon,  clashes  with  10  Hoa  Hao  battalions,  8  Cao  Dai  battalions 
north  and  west  of  Saigon,  and  incidents  of  banditry  north  of  Bien  Hoa  by 
Binh  Xuyen.  But,  in  a  relatively  short  tame,  the  fighting  subsided,  the 
Vietnamese  Array  was  withdrawn  from  the  countryside  for  retraining,  reorg¬ 
anization,  and  modernization  under  the  US  MAAG,  and  South  Vietnam  ostensibly 
settled  into  the  first  peace  it  had  known  in  a  decade.  Peace  rested,  however,  or 
strong  central  government.  In  an  article  published  in  the  January,  1957^ 

Foreign  Affairs,  an  American  analyst  stated  that: 

"South  Viet  Nam  is  today  a  quasi-police  state  characterized 
by  arbitrary  arrests  and  imprisonment,  strict  censorship  of  the 
press  and  the  absence  of  an  effective  political  opposition.... 

All  the  tectoiques  of  political  and  psychological  warfare,  as  well 
as  pacification  campaigns  involving  extensive  military  operations 
have  been  brought  to  bear  against  the  underground."  112/ 


Police  states,  efficiently  organized  and. operated,  have 
historically  demonstrated  much  greater  ability  at  countering  insurgency 
than  other  sorts  of  governments.  South  Vietnam  in  fact  succeeded  in 
1955  and  1956  in  quelling  rural  dissidence  through  a  comprehensive  polit¬ 
ical  and  military  assault  on  sect  forces  and  other  anti-government  armed 
bands  using  its  array,  the  civic  action  cadre,  the  Communist  Denunciation 
campaign,  and  a  broad  range  of  promised  reforms.  Moreover,  at  its  worst, 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  compared  favorably  with  other  Asian  regimes 
with  respect  to  its  degree  of  repressiveness.  Nor  did  it  face  endemic 
violence  markedly  different  frcxn  that  then  prevalent  in  Burma,  Indonesia, 
South  Korea.  And  its  early  "counterinsurgency"  operations  were  as  sophis¬ 
ticated  as  any  being  attempted  elsewhere  in  Asia.  In  1957^  the  Government 
of  Viet  Nam  claimed  that  its  pacification  programs  had  succeeded: 

"We  believe  that  with  clear,  even  elementary  ideas  based 
.upon  facts... we  can  imbue .. .first  the  youth  and  ultimately 
the  entire  population  with  the  spirit  and  essential  objectives 
of... civic  humanism.  We  believe  that  this  above  all  is  the  most 
effective  antidote  to  Ccmuunism  (which  is  but  an  accident  of 
history) .... 


"...We  can  see  that  the  Viet-Minh  authorities  have  dis¬ 
integrated  and  been  rendered  powerless."  II3/ 

P.  J.  Honey,  the  British  expert  on  Vietnam,  agreed;  his  evaluation  as  of 
early  19^8  was  as  follows; 

"...The  country  has  enjoyed  three  years  of  relative  peace 
and  calm  in  which  it  has  been  able  to  carry  on  the  very  necessary 
work  of  national  reconstruction.  The  most  destructive  feature 
in  the  national  life  of  Vietnam  througliout  recent  years  has  been 
the  lack  of  security  in  the  countryside,  which  obliged  farmers 
and  peasants  to. abandon  the  ricefields  and  to  flee  to  the  large 
cities  for  safety.  Today  it  is  possible  to  travel  all  over  Sovcth 
Vietnam  without  any  risk.  The  army  and  security  forces  have 
mopped  up  most  of  the  armed  bands  of  political  opponents  of  the 
Government,  of  Ccxnmunists  and  of  common  bandits.  One  still  hears 
of  an  isolated  raid,  but  the  old  insecurity  is  fast  vanishing...."  114/ 

After  a  1959  't^ip^  however.  Honey  detected  dangerous  unease  in  the  . 
countryside: 

"For  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Vietnamese,  heirs  to 
experience  of  a  century  of  French  colonial  rule,  the  Government 
is  a  remote  body  which  passes  laws,  collects  taxes,  demands 
labour  corves,  takes  away  able-bodied  men  for  military  service, 
and  generally  enriches  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  peasant. 
'Government'  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  villagers  with 
exactions,  punishments,  unpaid  labour,  and  other  unpleasant  matters. 
These  people  are  members  of  families ’and  members  of  villages,  and 
their  loyalties  to  both  are  strong.  But  these  loyalties  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  village,  nor  has  any  past  experience  taught  the 
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peasants  why  they  should.  The  idea  that  the  peasants  should 
assume  any  responsibility  for  the  /extra-village/  government 
themselves  would  be  so  alien  to  their  thinking  as  to  be  comic. 

Educated  Vietnamese  are  well  aware  of  this,  as  many  of  their 
actions  show. . . . 

"Such  political  parties  as  existed  in  Vietnam  before  the 
advent  of  independence  were  all  clandestine,  so  that  any  political 
experience  acquired  from  these  by  the  Vietnamese  peasants  will  have 
been  of  secret  plotting  for  the  overthrowof  the  Government.  Since 
independence,  they  will  probably  have  been  subjected  to  attempted 
Communist  indoctrination  by  the  Viet  Cong,  but  this  too  will  have 
had  an  anti-Government  slant.  Since  195^^  the  peasants  have  been 
fed  on  a  diet  of  puerile,  and  frequently  offensive  slogans  by  the 
Ministry  of  Information.  These  serve,  if  indeed  they  serve  any 
purpose  at  all,  to  make  the  peasant  distrust  the  Government  of 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  The  peasants,  for  all  their  naivete,  are  far  frcm 
foolish  and  they  are  not  deceived  by  slogans  alleging  to  be  true 
things  which  they  know,  frcra  their  own  personal  experience,  to  be 
iintrue.  Any  political  experience  among  the  peasantry,  then,  is 
more  likely  to  prove  a  liability  than  an  asset  to  any  Government."  11^/ 

Diem  knew  that  his  main  political  dissent  was  centered  not  among  his 
fellow  mandarins,  in  his  press,  or  among  his  military  officers,  but  in 
the  peasantry.  And  the  prime  challenge  was,  as  Diem  saw  it,  communism, 
precisely  because  it  could  and  did  afford  the  peasants  political  experi¬ 
ence  . 

Communism  was,  from  the  outset  of  Diem's  rule,  his  bete  noire.  In 
1955;  after  the  victory  over  the  sects,  and  just  before  General  John  W. 

O' Daniel  ended  his  tour  as  Chief,  MAAG  Vietnam,  Diem  talked  to  the  General 
about  Vietnam's  future: 

"He  spoke  about  the  decentralization  of  government  that 
he  had  been  advised  to  undertake,  but  felt  that  the  time  was 
not  yet  right.  He  felt  that,  since  his  country  was  involved 
in  a  war,  warlike  control  was  in  order.  He  remarked  that  the 
Vietminh  propaganda  line  never  mentioned  Communism,  but  only 
land  reform. . .  .Diem  wants  land  reform  too. ..."  116/ 

In  his  message  to  the  American  Friends  of  Vietnam  in  June,  1956,  Diem 
acknowledged  progress,  but  warned  that:  * 

"We  have  arrived  at  a  critical  point.... V/e  must  now  give 
meaning  to  our  hard  sought  liberty ...  .To  attain  that  goal  we 
need  technicians  and  machines.  Our  armed  forces  which  are 
considerably  reduced  must  however  undertake  an  immense  task 
from  the  military  as  well  as  the  cultural  and  social  point  of 
view.  It  is  indispensable  that  our  Army  have  the  wherewithal 
to  become  increasingly  capable  of  preserving  the  peace  which 
we  seek.  There  are  an  infinite  number  of  tasks  in  all  fields 
to  complete  before  the  year's  end.  Economic  aid  can  be  only 
effective  once  security  has  been  restored...."  117/ 
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Diem's  preoccupation  with  security  paradoxically  interfered  with  his 
ability  to  compete  with  the  communists  in  the  countryside.  In  effect, 
he  decided  on  a  strategy  of  postponing  the  politicizing  of  the  peasants 
until  he  had  expunged  his  arch- foes.  Diem's  official  biography  under¬ 
scores  this  point: 

"The  main  concern  of  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  is  therefore  ^ 
to  destroy  the  soiirces  of  demoralization,  however  powerful, 
before  getting  down  to  the  problem  of  endowing  Vietnam  with 
a  democratic  apparatus-  in  the  Western  sense  of  the  word."  Il8/ 

Madame  Nhu,  his  sister-in-law,  was  vehement  that  any  political  liberalization 
would  have  operated  to  Viet  Cong  advantage;  "If  we  open  the  window,  not 
only  sunlight,  but  many  bad  things  will  fly  in,  also."  II9/  To  hold  a 
contrary  view  does  not  necessarily  argue  that  democratization  was  the  only 
way  Diem  could  have  met  his  political  opposition  in  the  villages;  it  ’does 
seem,  however,  that  in  failing  to  meet  aspirations  there  by  scxne  departure 
frcxa  the  inefficiently  repressive  course  he  adopted,  Dian  erred.  In  con¬ 
cluding  that  he  did  not  have  to  reckon  with  peasant  attitudes.  Diem 
evidently  operated  from  two  related  misapprehensions:  that  somehow  the 
peasants  would  remain  politically  neutral  while  he  eliminated  the  ccsn- 
munists,  and  that  the  Viet  .Cong  were  essentially  a  destructive  force.  120/  It 
was  not  that  Diea  could  not  vocalize  a  sound  estimate  of  the  communist 
political  threat;  his  own  description  of  communist  operations  to  an 
Australian  journalist  was  quite  accurate: 

"in  China,  during  the  Ihdo-China  war  and  now  here,  the 
Ccanmunists  have  always  sheltered  in  open  base  areas  of  diffi- 
•  cult  access,  in  areas  where  there  are  no  roads.  They  have 
made  their  headquarters  in  the  jungle.  Cautiously,  sanetlmes 
only  one  man  at  a  time,  they  move  into  a  village  and  establish 
a  contact,  then. a  cell  until  the  village  is  theirs  to  conmand. 

Having  got  one  village,  they  move  to  a  second  village  and  from 
a  second  to  third,  until  eventually  they  need  not  live  in  any 
of  these  villages,  but  merely  visit  them  periodically.  When  this 
stage  is  reached,  they  are  in  a  position  to  build  training  camps 
and  even  start  crude  factories  and  produce  hcme-made  guns, 
grenades,  mines,  and  booby  traps. 

"This  is  all  part  of  the  first  phase.  The  second  phase  is 
to  expand  control  and  link  up  with  Communist  groups  in  other  bases. 

To  begin  with,  they  start  acts  of  violence  through  their  under¬ 
ground 'or  ganizat  ions .  They  kill  village  chiefs,  headmen,  and 
others  working  for  the  government  and,  by  so  doing,  terrorize  ‘ 
the  population,  not  necessarily  by  acts  of  violence  against  the 
people  but  by  demonstrating  that  there  is  no  security  for  them 
in  accepting  leadership  from  those  acknowledging  the  leadership  of 
the  government.  Even  with  much  smaller  nmbers  of  troops  than 
the  constituted  authority,  it  is  not ' difficult  now  for  the  Ccm- 
munists  to  seize  the  initiative.  A  government  has  responsibility 
for  maintaining  supply  to  the  civil  population,  of  keeping  roads. 
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railways^  riiers^  and  canals  open  for  traffic,  of  ensuring  that 
rviral  crops  reach  the  markets  and  that  in  turn  commodity  goods 
are  distributed  throughout  the  country.  The  Canmvinists  hav’e 
no  such  respcnsibility .  They  have  no  roads  and  bridges  to  guard,  . 
and  no  goods  to  distribute."  12l/ 

Diem  failed  to  perceive  that  the  "first  phase"  was  crucial,  or  that  the 
VC  were,  from  the  very  outset,  constructing  while  they  destroyed,  building 
a  state  within  Sooth  Vietnam  with  more  effective  local  government  than 
his  own . 


Like  many  another  issue  in  Vietnam,  the  problem  was  in  part 
semantics.  "Ccmnamists"  during  this  period  fomally  recanted  for  the  GVN 
by  the  thousands;  thousands  more  "communists"  v^ere  incarcerated  by 
the  GVN  for  "political  reeducation."  But  Ordinance  hj  of  195^  notwith¬ 
standing,  "ccramunist"  is  a  terra  w}iich  has  not  been  used  since  the  19to's 
by  Vietnamese  serring  the  Marxist-Lenist  Party  headed  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  of 
the  DRV.  These  referred  to  themselves  as  members  of  the  Vietnam  Workers 
Party  (Dang  Lao  Dong),  as  members  of  one  Front  or  another,  or  as  resistance 
fighters,  or  fighters  for  national  liberation.  Nor  was  "Viet  Minh"  a  useful 
name,  since  Viet  llinh,  a  nationalist  front,  included  numerous  non-comniunist, 
or  at  least  non-party  members.  In  1956,  the  Saigon  press  began  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  Viet  Minh  and  canmimists  by  referring  to  the  latter 
as  "Viet  Cong, "  a  fairly  precise,  and  not  necessarily  disparaging,  rendition 
of 'Viet  Nam  Cong-San,  "  which  means  "Vietnamese  Canmunist."  122/  The  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South -Vietnam  (NLF)  much  later  condemned  the  term  as 
"contemptuous,  "  aod  pointed  out  that  the  GVN  had  applied  it .  indiscriminately 
to  all  persons  or  groups  "who  are  lukewarm  toward  the  pro-U.S.  policy  even 
on  details . "  123/  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Diem  and  his  government 

applied  the  term  somewhat  loosely  within  South  Vietnam,  and  meant  by  it 
North  as  well  as  South  Vietnamese  communists,  whom  they  presumed  acted  in 
concert.  124/  .  • 

2.  The  Tiet  Minh  Residue 

At  the  close  of  the  Franco-Viet  Minh  War,  seme  60,000  men  were 
serving  in  organised  Viet  Minh  units  in  South  Viet  Nam.  For  the  regrov^)- 
ments  to  North  Vietnam,  these  units  were  augmented  with  large  members  of 
untrained  young  nen  —  who  were  later  known  among  the  regroupees  in.  North 
Vietnam  as  "soldiers  of  Geneva."  A  reported  90,000  soldiers  were  taken  to 
North  Vietnam  in  the  evacuated  units,  while  the  U.S.  and  the  GVN  estimated 
that  5^000  to  10,000  trained  men  were  left  behind  as  "cadre."  If  French 
estimates  are  correct  that  in  195*<-  the  Viet  Minh  controlled  over  60  to  90 
percent  of  South  Yietnam '  s  villages  outside  the  Cao  Dai  and  Hoa  ifeo  regions, 
those  5000  to  10,000  cadre  must  have  represented  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  ranaining  Viet  Minh  apparatus--cadre,  local  workers,  sympathizers — in  the 
countryside.  GVH  figures  themselves  attest  to  this.  In  1955  and  1956  alone, 
the  GVN  claimed  200,000  communist  "cadre"  rallied  or  surrendered,  and  up 
to  20,000  "communists  and  communist  sympathizers"  were  detained  for  reeduca¬ 
tion.  However,  frem  all  accovints--including  testimony  of  the  communist 
prey — the  combination  of  the  evacuation  and  the  GVN  Anti-Commvinist  Denunci¬ 
ation  Campaign  was  devastating.  The  Viet  Minh  v;artime  apparatus  was  depleted 
and  fragmented,  as  the  GVN  claimed. 


Neither  Diem's  GVN  nor  the  U.S.  knew  a  great  deal  about 
the  Viet  Minh  in  the  period  195^^-1960.  By  19^7^  however^  new  informa¬ 
tion  had  begun  to  accumulate  frcxti  interrogations  of  prisoners  and 
defectors^  and  captured  documents.  For  example,  in  March,  196?^  a 
study  was  published  of  23  Viet  Minh  who  stayed  behind  during  the  regroup¬ 
ment  of  195^-1955*  1^6/  All  the  men  of  the  sample  told  consistent 
stories,  and  although  an  admittedly  narrow  basis  for  generalization,  the 
stories  ring  true.  Upon  departure,  the  Viet  Minh  leaders  assigned  seme 
of  these  stay-behinds  active  roles;  others  were  simply  told  to  return  to 
their  hones  as  inactives,  and  wait  for  further  instructions.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  even  the  activists  were  not  Instructed  to  organize  units  for 
guerrilla  war,  but  rather  to  agitate  politically  for  the  promised  Geneva 
elections,  and  the  normalization  of  relations  with  the  North.  They  drew 
much  reassurance  from  the  presence  of  the  ICC,  and  up  until  mid-1956,  most 
held  on  to  the  belief  that  the  elections  would  take  place.  They  were  dis¬ 
appointed  in  two  respects:  not  only  were  the  promised  elections  not ’held, 
but  the  amnesty  which  had  been  assured  by  the  Geneva  Settlement  was  denied 
them,  and  they  were  hounded  by  the  Anti-Comm\inist  campaign.  After  195^,  for 
the  most  part,  they  went  "underground."  They  were  uniformly  outraged  at 
Diem's  practices,  particularly  the  recurrent  GVN  attempts  to  grade  the 
populace  into  lettered  categories  according  to  previous  associations  with 
the  Viet  Minh.  Most  of  them  spoke  of  terror,  brutality  and  torture  by  GVN  . 
rural  officials  in  carrying  out  the  Communist  Denunciation  campaigns,  and 
of  the  arrest  and  slaying  of  thousands  of  old  comrades  from  the  "resistance." 
Their  venon  was  expended  on  these  local  officials,  rather  than  on  Diem,  or 
the  central  government,  although  they  were  prepared  to  hold  Diem  ultimately 
responsible.  A  veteran  who  had  been  a  Party  member  since  193^  characterized 
the  years  1955“J-959  Qs  the  most  difficult  years  of  the  entire  revolution. 

What  these  cadre  did  in  those  years  is  revealing.  Only  four 
of  the  23  were  engaged  in  military  tasks.  Most  spent  their  time  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  future  uprising,  in  careful  recruitment  in  the  villages  —  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  very  families  with  Viet  Minh  ties  who  were  receiving 
priority  in  the  (IVN's  attentions  --  and  in  constructing  base  areas  in  the 
mountains  or  jungles.  The  Viet  Minh  activists  sought  out  the  inactives, 
brought  them  back  into  the  organization,  and  together  they  formed  the 
framework  of  an  expanding  and  increasingly  intricate  network  of  intelligence 
and  propaganda .  Few  spoke  of  carrying  weapons,  or  using  violence  before 
1959^  although  many  boasted  of  feats  of  arms  in  later  years.  They  felt 
that  they  lacked  the  right  conditions  to  strike  militarily  before  1959J 
their  mission  was  preparation.  In  several  instances,  the  Viet  Cong  used 
terror  to  recruit  former  Viet  Minh  for  the  new  movement,  threatening  them 
with  "treason"  and  elimination;  caught  between  the  GVN  and  the  VC,  many 
old  Resistance  members  joined  the  "New  Resistance."  But  most  spoke  of  making 
person-to-person  persuasion  to  bring  in  new  members  for  the  movement, 
relying  mainly  on  two  appeals:  nationalism  and  social  justice.  They 
stressed  that  the  Americans  had  merely  substituted  a  new,  more  pernicious 
form  of  tyranny  for  that  of  the  French,  and  that  the  My-Diem  combine  was 
the  antithesis  of  humane  and  honest  government.  One  respondent  summed  up 
this  activity  in  these  terms: 
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"From  1957  "to  196O  the  cadres  who  had  ranained  in  the 
South  had  almost  all  been  arrested.  Only  one  or  two  cadres 
were  left  in  every  three  to  five  villages.  V/hat  was  amazing 
was  how  these  one  or  two  cadres  started  the  movement  so  well. 

"The  explanation  is  not  that  these  cadres  were  exceptionally 
gifted  but  the  people  they  talked  to  were  ready  for  rebellion. 

The  people  were  like  a  mound  of  straw^  ready  to  be  ignited. . . . 

"If  at  that  time  the  government  in  the  South  had  been  a 
good  one^  if  it  had  not  been  dictatorial^  if  the  agrarian  reforms 
had  worked^  if  it  had  established  control  at  the  village  levels 
then  launching  the  movement  would  have  been  difficult." 

These  interviews  underscored  three  points  on  which  the  GVN 
was  apparently  in  error.  Firsts  with  respect  to  the  stay-behinds  themselves, 
by  no .means  were  all  dedicated  communists  in  the  doctrinaire  sense.  Many 
reported  that  they  resented  and  feared  the  communists  in  the  Viet  Minh,  and 
apparently  might  have  been  willing  to  serve  the  GVN  faithfully  had  it  not 
hounded  them  out  of  the  society.  There  were  several  among  the  group,  for 
example,  who  had  entered  Saigon,  and  there  found  a  degree  of  freedom  which 
kept  them  off  the  Viet  Cong  roles  for  years.  Second,  with  regard  to  the 
peasants  in  general,  the  Viet  Minh  were  widely  admired  throughout  the 
South  as  national  heroes,  and  the  GVN  therefore  committed  a  tactical  error 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  damning  all  Viet  Minh  without  qualification  as 
ccraraunists.  Third,  the  GVN  created  by  its  rural  policy  a  climate  of  moral 
indignation  which  energized  the  peasants  politically,  turned  them  against 
the  government,  sustained  the  Viet  Cong,  and  permitted  "communists"  to 
outlast  severe  GVN  repressions  and  even  to  recruit  during  it . 

The  foregoing  precis  of  the  1967  study  presents  views  which 
are  paralleled  in  a  captured  Viet  Cong  history,  written  around  I963.,  which 
describes  the  years  after  195^  as  follows: 

EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  SOUTH  VIETNAM  REVOLUTIONARY  MOVEMENT  DURING 
THE  PAST  SEVERAL  YEARS  12t/ 


"During  the  past  nine  years,  under  iThe  enlightened  leadership 
of  the  Party  Central  Committee,  the  people  and  the  Party  of  South 
Vietnam  have  experienced  many  phases  along  the  difficult  and  com¬ 
plicated  path  of  struggle  but  they  have  also  gained  many  victories 
and  experiences  while  pushing  the  South  Vietnam  liberation  revolution 
and  creating  the  conditions  for  peaceful  reunification  of  the 
country. ... 

"After  the  armistice,  the  South  Vietnam  people  reverted  to  polit¬ 
ical  striiggle  through  peaceful  means  by  demanding  personal  rights, 
freedom  and  negotiations  concerning  general  elections  in  accordance 
with  the  stipulations  of  the  Geneva • Agreement  so  that  the  country 
could  be  peacefully  reunified.  The  Party  apparatus  in  South  Vietnam 
also  became  covert.  The  organization  and  methods  of  operation  of  the 
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party  were  changed  in  order  to  guarantee  the  leadership  and 
forces  of  the  Party  under  the  new  struggle  conditions .... 

"Frcxa  the  end  of  195^  until  195^  several  Important  changes 
occurred  in  the  South  Vietnam  situation.  Imperialist  America 
ousted  and  replaced  imperialist  France,  turning  South  Vietnam 
into  a  coloqy  (a  new  type  of  colony)  based  on  U.S.  military 
power.  The  »go  Dinh  Diem  government  was  clearly  shown  to  be  a 
government  composed  of  bureaucratic,  dictatorial  and  family- 
controlled  feudalists  and  capitalists  who  ccanmitted  crimes  for 
f  the  American  imperialists  and  massacred  the  people,  massacred 

revolutionaries  and  massacred  the  oppositionists.  Both  the 
Americans  and  Diem  made  every  effort  to  oppose  the  implementation 
4  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  and  made  eveiy  effort  to  subvert  the 

peaceful  reunification  of  our  fatherland.... 

"immediately  after  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  South  Vietnam  was  to  use  the  political  struggle  to 
demand  the  implementation  of  the  Geneva  Agreement.  The  struggle 
responsibilities  and  procedures  were  appropriate  for  the  situation 
at  that  time  and  corresponded  with  the  desires  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  masses  who  wished  for  peace  after  nearly  10  years  of  diffi¬ 
cult  resistance. 

"At  that  time,  although  the  Americans-piernista  used  cruel  force 
to  oppose  the  people  and  the  revolution,  and  the  masses  struggled 
decisively  against  this  repression  in  many  places  and  at  many  times, 
the  contradictions  had  not  yet  developed  to  a  high  degree  and  the 
hatred  had  not  yet  developed  to  a  point  where  the  use  of  armed 
struggle  could  become  an  essential  and  popular  struggle  tactic. 

In  South  Vietnam  since  1955^  thanks  to  the  armed  movement  of  the 
sects,  we  were  able  to  avoid  the  construction  of  an  armed  propa¬ 
ganda  force,  since  we  only  had  a  few  former  bases  which  were  needed 
in  the  political  struggle  and  for  the  creation  of  a  reserve  force. 

"Frcm  1957  to  1958^  the  situation  gradually  clrenged.  The  enemy 
persistently  sabotaged  the  implementation  of  the  Geneva  Agreement, 
actively  consolidated  and  strengthened  the  army,  security  service, 
and  adrdnistrative  apparatus  from  the  central  to  the  hamlet  level, 
crudely  assassinated  the  people,  and  truly  and  efficiently  destroyed 
our  Farty.  Ejy  relying  on  force,  the  American-Diemist  regime  was 
temporarily  able  to  stabilize  the  situation  and  increase  the  prestige 
of  the  counterrevolutionaries.  At  this  time,  the  political  struggle 
movement  of  the  masses,  although  not  defeated,  was  encountering 
increasing  difficulty  and  increasing  weakness;  the  Party  bases, 
although  not  completely  destroyed,  were  significantly  weakened,  and 
in  some  areas,  quite  seriously;  the  prestige  of  the  masses  and  of 
the  revolution  suffered.  But  in  reality,  the  years  during  which 
the  enemy  increased  his  terrorism  were  also  the  years  in  which  the 
^  enemy  suffered  major  political  losses  and  the  social  contradictions 

which  existed  became  increasingly  evident;  the  resentment  of  the 
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masses  becane  more  deep  seeded  and  many  individuals  v;ho  formerly 
supported  tbs  enemy  ncv;  opposed  them.  The  masses,  that  is  to  say, 
the  peasants,  now  realized  that  it  was  impossible  to  live  under  such 
conditions  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  rise  up  in  drastic  struggle. 
Faced  with  the  fact  that  the  enemy  was  using  gxins,  assassinations 
and  imprisoasent  to  oppose  the  people  in  their  political  struggle, 
many  voices  among  the  masses  appealed  to  the  Party  to  establish  a 
program  of  armed  resistance  against  the  enemy.  Within  the  Party,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  members  were  saturated  with  the  responsibility  to 
lead  the  revolution  to  a  successful  overthrow  of  the  enemy,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  party  members  and  cadres  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  to  immediately  launch  an  armed  struggle  in  order 
to  preserve  the  movement  and  protect  the  forces.  In  several  areas 
the  party  mmbers  on  their  own  initiative  had  organized  armed  strug¬ 
gle  against  the  enemy. 

"Since  the  end  of  1958,  particularly  after  the  Phu  Loi  Massacre, 
the  situation  truly  ripened  for  an  armed  movement  against  the  enemy. 

•  But  the  leadership  of  the  Nam  Bo  Regional  Ccanmittee^’'^  at  that  time 
still  hesitated  for  many  reasons,  but  the  principal  reason  was  the 
fear  of  vio3flt  ing  the  party  line .... 


"Up  to  1959^  South  Vietnam,  the  Americans-Diemists  had  fully 
constructed  a  large  army,  equipped  with  modern  weapons,  along  with  a 
large  and  well  armed  administrative,  police  and  security  apparatus. 
During  the  years  in  which  the  masses  were  only  using  political  struggle, 
tne  Americans-Diemlsts  uaed  Lhe  iiiilioary,  security  and  administrative 
apparatus  to  lamch  various,  campaigns  to  terrorize,  mop  up  and  oppress 
the  movement,  no  different  from  during  the  period  of  warfare.  Because 
they  were  determined  to  crush  the  revolution  and  control  the  people 
at  every  mcraent,  they  could  not  avoid  using  every  type  of  repression. 


"In  opposing  such  an  enemy,  simple  political  struggle  was  not  possi¬ 
ble.  It  was  necessary  to  use  additional  armed  struggle,  but  not  merely 
low  level  aimed  struggle,  such  as  only  armed  propaganda,  which  was  used 
to  support  the  political  struggle.  The  enemy  wovild  not  allow  us  any 
peace,  and  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  operations  and  destructive  pursuit, 
the  armed  propaganda  teams,  even  if  they  wished  to  avoid  losses,  would 
never  be  able  to  engage  the  enemy  in  warfare  and  would  never  be  able -to 
beccane  an  actual  revolutionary  army.  This  is  an  essential  fact  of  the 
movement  and  the  actual  movement  in  South  Vietnam  illustrates  this  fact . 
Therefore,  at  the  end  of  1959,  when  we  launched  an  additional  armed 
struggle  in  coordination  with  the  political  struggle  against  the  enemy, 
it  immediately  took  the  form  in  South  Vietnam  of  revolutionary  warfare, 
a  long  range  revolutionary  warfare.  Therefore,  according  to  some 
opinions  at  the  beginning  of  1959^  only  used  heavy  armed  propaganda 
and  later  developed  "regional  guerrillas. ..." 


*  The  alleged  food-poisoning  of  "six  thousand  former  resistance  fighters  and 
fighters  for  peace  and  national  rexmif ication"  at  the  political .re¬ 
education  center  at  Phu  Loi,  33  north  of  Saigon,  December  1,  1958;  Cf., 
New  Facts  Phu  Loi  Mass  Murder  in  South  Vietnam  (1959:  Hanoi,  Foreign 
languages  Publishing  House). 

**  The  regional  headquarters  for  Cochinchina . 


That  this  version  of  events  from  195^1-  through  1959  is  the  orthodox 
Viet  Cong  account  is  further  indicated  by  the  report  of  interrogation  of 
one  of  the  four  members  of  the  Civilian  Proselyting  Section  of  the  Viet 
Cong  Saigon/cia  Dinh  Special  Zone  Carunittee^  captured  in  November,  1964; 
the  prisoner  stated  that: 

"The  period  from  the  Armistice  of  195^  until  1958  was  the 
darkest  time  for  the  VC  in  South  Vietnam.  The  political  agitation 
policy  proposed  by  the  Communist  Party  could  not  be  carried  out 
4  due  to  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  party  members  by  RVN  authorities. 

The  people's  agitation  movement  was  minimized.  However,  the 
organizational  system  of  the  party  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
^  echelons  sui’vived,  and  since  the  party  remained  close  to  the 

people,  its  activities  were  not  conpletely  suppressed.  In  1959 
the  party  cccbined  its  political  agitation  v/^ith  its  military 
operations,  and  by  the  end  of  1959  'the  combined  operations  v^ere 
progi'essing  smoothly."  128/ 

Viet  Cong  "political  agitation"  was  a  cunning  blend  of  the  Viet  ' 

Minh  nationalist  charisma,  exploitation  of  GVN  shortcomings,  xenophobia, 
and  terror.  Drawing  on  the  years  of  Viet  Minh  experience  in  subversive 
government  and  profiting  fran  Viet  Minh  errors,  the  Viet  Cong  appealed  to  . 
the  peasants  not  as  Marxist  revolutionaries  proposing  a  drastic  social 
upheaval,  but  quite  to  the  contrary,  as  a  conservative,  nationalist  force 
wholly  cotipatible  with  the  village-centered  traditionalism  of  most  farmers, 
and  as  their  recourse  against  "My-Diem"  modernization.  One  American 
authority  summed  the  Viet  Minh  experience  evident  in  Viet  Cong  operations 
as  ten  political  precepts: 

"l.  Don’t  try  for  too  much;  don't  smash  the  existing  social 
system,  use  it;  don't  destroy  opposition  organizations,  take  them 
over. 

"2.  Use  the  amorphous  united  front  to  attack  opposition  political 
forces  too  large_  or  too  powerful  for  you  to  take  over;  then  fragment 
their  leadership,  using  terror  if  necessary,  and  drown  their  followers 
in  the  front  organization. 

"3"  At  all  times  appear  outwardly  reasonable  about  the  matter 
of  sharing  power  with  rival  organizations  although  secretly  working 
by  every  means  to  eliminate  them.  Don ' f posture  in  public. 

"4.  Divide  your  organization  rigidly  into  overt  and  covert 
sections  and  minimize  traffic  between  the  two.  The  overt  group's 
chief  task  is  to  generate  broad  public  support;  the  covert  group 
'  seeks  to  accumulate  and  manipulate  political  power. 

"5.  Use  communism  as  dogma,  stressing  those  aspects  that  are 
well  regarded  by  the  people;  don't  hesitate  to  interpret  Marxism- 
Leninism  in  any  way  that  proves  beneficial.  Soft-pedal  the  class- 
struggle  idea  except  among  cadres. 

"6.  Don’t  antagonize  anyone  if  it  can  be  helped;  this  forestalls 
the  formation  of  rival  blocs. 
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"7.  Bearing  in  mind  that  in  Vietnam  altruism  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence,  blend  the  proper  mixture  of  the  materialistic 
appeals  of  communism  and  the  endemic  feelings  of  nationalism. 

Win  small  but  vital  gains  through  communism,  large  ones  through 
nationalism.  Plan  to  win  in  the  end  not  as  Communists  but  as 
nationalists. 

"8.  Use  the  countryside  as  the  base  and  carry  the  struggle 
to  the  cities  later;  in  rural  areas  political  opportunities  are 
greater  and  risks  smaller.  Avoid  the  lure  of  the  teahouse. 

"9.  But  forge  a  city  alliance.  Mobilization  of  the  farmer 
must  create  a  strong  farmer-worker  bond. 

"10.  Work  from  the  small  to  the  large,  from  the  specific  to 
the  general;  work  from  small  safe  areas  to  large  liberated  areas 
and  then  expand  the  liberated  areas;  begin  with  small  struggle 
movements  and  work  toward  a  General  Uprising  during  which  state 
power  will  be  seized.  "  I29/ 

The  same  expert  termed  General  Uprising  "a  social  myth  in  the  Sorelian  sense, 
perhaps  traceable  back  to  the  Ccramunist  myth  of  the  general  strike,  "  and 
cited  Viet  Cong  documents  which  describe  hov;  the  25OO  villages  of  Vietnara 
will  be  led  toward  a  spontaneous  final  and  determinant  act  of  revolution:  • 

"The  Revolution,  directed  toward  the  goal  of  the  General 
Uprising,  has  these  five  characteristics:  ...It  takes  place  in 
a  very  favorable  worldwide  setting. ...  It  is  against  the  neo¬ 
colonialism  of  the  U.S.A . The  government  of  Vietnam  is  \mpop- 

ular  and  growing  weaker. .. .The  people  have  revolutionary  conscious¬ 
ness  and  are  willing  to  struggle ....  It  is  led  by  the  Party,  which 
has  great  experience . "  I30/ 

Ho  and  Giap  thus  coated  Marx  and  Mao  with  French  revolutionary  romanticism. 
Diem,  the  moral  reformer,  also  drew  heavily  upon  the  same  traditions  for 
"personalism."  One  of  the  tragedies  of  modern  Vietnam  is  that  the  political 
awakening  of  its  peasants  was  to  these,  the  most  virulent,  and  vicious 
social  theories  of  the  era. 

But  doctrine  was  not  the  sole  heritage  the  Viet  Cong  received 
from  the  Viet  Minh.  Perhaps  more  important  was  the  "Resistance"  organiza¬ 
tion:  the  hierarchy  extending  upward  from  hamlet  and  village  through 
provincial  to  regional  authorities  capable  of  coordinating  action  on  a 
broad  scale.  The  Viet  Minh  complied  with  military  regroupments  under  the 
Geneva  Accords  but  were  not  obligated  to  withdraw  the  "political"  apparatus; 
in  fact,  the  Settlement  provided  guarantees  for  it  in  its  provisions  against 
reprisals  (Armistice,  Article  l4c,  and  Conference  Final  Declaration, 

Article  9)^  Qnd  for  liberation  of  political  prisoners  (Armistice,  Article  21) 
Knowledge  of  the  techniques  of  clandestine  politics,  appreciation  for  the 
essentiality  of  tight  discipline,  and  trained  personnel  constituting  a 
widespread,  basic  organizational  framework  were  all  advantages  the  Viet 
Ming  conferred  on  the  Viet  Cong.  Needless  to  say,  Ngo  Dinh  Dim  received  no 
comparable  legacy  from  his  nationalist  predecessors  or  the  French. 


3*  Rural  Violence  and  GVN  Counters,  1957~19^- 


By  early  1958^  Saigon  was  beginning  to  sense  that  pacifica¬ 
tion  had  eluded  the  GVN  even  as  it  had  the  French.  In  December^  1957^ 
the  ill-fated  newspaper^  Thol  Luan,  pointed  out  that  terrorism  was  on 
the  rise,  and  that: 

"Today  the  menace  is  heavier  than  ever^  with  the  terrorists 
no  longer  limiting  themselves  to  the  notables  in  charge  of 
security.  Everything  suits  them^  village  chiefs^  chairmen  of 
liaison  conoittees^  simple  guards^  even  former  notables.... 

In  certain  zreas,  the  village  chiefs  spend  their  nights  in  the 
security  posts^  while  the  inhabitants  organize  watches."  I31/ 

"....The  most  urgent  need  for  the  population  today  is 
security — a  <iuestion  to  which  we  have  repeatedly  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  authorities. 

"Spectacular  assassinations  have  taken  place  in  the 
provinces  of  An  Giang  and  Phong-Dinh  ^n  the  Mekong  Delta^. 

In  the  village  of  Than-My-Tay^  armed  men  appeared  in  the  dead 
of  nighty-  awakened  the  inhabitants^  read  a  death  sentence,  and 
beheaded  four  young  men  whose  heads  they  nailed  to  the  nearest 
bridge. . . - 

"Th#*  Rpcwrity  question  in  the  provinces  must  be  given  top 
priority:  the  regime  will  be  able  to  consolidate  itself  only 
if  it  succeeds  in  finding  a'  solution  to  this  problem."  132/ 

Besides  the 'incidents  cited,  there  had  been  a  mass  murder 
of  17  in  Chau- Doc  in  July,  1957;  in  September  the  District  Chief  at  My  Tho 
with  his  whole  fsooily  was  gunned  down  in  daylight  on  a  main  highway;  on 
10  October  a  bar*  thrown  into  a  Cholon  cafe  injured  I3  persons,  and  on 
22  October,  in  three  bombings  in  Saigon,  I3  Americans  were  wounded.  133/ 

Also  in  October  a  clandestine  radio  in  Vietnam  purporting  to 
speak  for  the  "National  Salvation  Movement"  was  backing  armed  insurgents 
against  Diem.  I3V  In  Washington,  U.S.  Intelligence  indicated  that  the 
"Viet  Mlnh  underground"  had- been  directed  to  conduct  additional  attacks 
on  U.S.  personnel  "whenever  conditions  are  favorable."  135/  U.S.- 

intelligence  also  noted  a  total  of  30  armed  "terrorist  incidents  initiated 
by  Communist  guerrillas"  in  the  last  quarter  of  1957^  as  well  as  a  "large 
number"  of  incidents  carried  out  by  "Communist-lead  /sic/^  Hoa  Hao  and 
Cao  Dai  dissident  elements,"  and  reported  "at  least"  75  civilians  or 
civil  officials  assassinated  or  kidnapped  in  the  same  period.  136/ 

/  Robert  Shaplen  wrote  that: 

"By  1958^  ihe  Vletminh  had  fully  resumed  its 
campaign  of  terror  in  the  countryside,  kidnapping  government 
officials  and  threatening  villagers  who  in  any  way  co-operated 
with  the  government ...  .Military  incidents  in  the  countryside 
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were  rising,  and  in  an  average  month  the  local  and  regional  units 
were  becoming  involved  in  a  score  of  engagements.  Usually,  these 
were  hit-and-run  Communist  attacks  on  Self-Defense  Corps  or  Civil 
Guard  headquarters,  the  purpose  of  which  was  both  to  seize  weapons 
and  to  heighten  the  atmosphere  of  terror."  137/ 

Guns  should  have  been  plentiful  in  the  countiyside  of  Vietnam.  The 
Japanese,  the  French  and  even  the  GVTI  armed  the  sect  forces.  And  both 
the  sects  and  the  Viet  Minh  had  operated  small  arms  factories  --  for 
instance.  General  Lansdale  visited  a  Cao  Dai  weapons  factory  at  Nui  Ba  Den 
in  Tay  Ninh  in  1955*  The  Viet  Minh  cached  arms  as  they  withdrew  frcm  their 
"liberated  areas"  in  1954  and  I955.  ARVW  veterans  and  deserters  from  the 
force  reductions  of  195^  and  1955  carried  weapons  into  the  hinterland.  The 
VC  attacked  for  weapons  to  make  up  for  losses  to  the  GVN,  and  to  equip  units 
with  similar  types  to  simplify  logistics. 

In  January,  1958^  a '"large  band"  of  "communist"  guerrillas  attacked 
a  plantation  north  of  Saigon,  and  in  February,  an  ARVN  truck  was  ambushed 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  capital.  138/  In  March,  the  Saigon  newspaper 
Dan-Cung  ccanplained  that:  "our  people  are  fleeing  the  villages  and  returning 

to  the  cities  for  fear  of  commimist  guerrillas  and  feudalistic  officials _ " 

139/  Bernard  Fall  published  an  article  in  July,  1958,  in  which  he  mapped  ' 
the  pattern  of  assassinations  and  other  incidents  from  April  1957  to  April 
1958^  and  announced  the  onset  of  a  new  war: 
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Fall's  thesis  vas  challenged  by  a  senior  U.S.  adviser  to  the  GVN,  who 
argued  that  the  increasing  casualty  figures  represented  not  a  structured 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  GVN,  but  were  simply  a  product  of  polide 
reporting  in  the  hinterlands,  iho/  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter 
view  was  partialiy  correct:  neither  the  U.S.  nor  the  GVN  knew  vmat  was 
"normal"  in  the  rural  areas,  and  police  reporting,  with  U.S.  aid,  had  been 
improved.  .But  the  deadly  figures  continued  to  mount.  George  A.  Carver 
of  the  CIA,  in  his  1966  Foreign  Affairs  article,  agreed  with  Fall: 

"A  pattern  of  politically  motivated  terror  began  to  emerge, 
directed  against  the  representatives  of  the  Saigon  government  and 
concentrated  on  the  very  bad  and  the  very  good.  The  former  were 
liquidated  to  win  favor  with  the  peasantry;  the  latter  because 
their  effectiveness  was  a  bar  to  the  achievement  of  Canmunist 
objectives.  The  terror  was  directed  not  only  against  officials 
but  against  all  whose  operations  were  essential  to  the  functioning 
of  organized  political  society,  school  teachers,  health  workers, 
agricultural  officials,  etc.  The  scale  and  scope  of  this  terrorist 
and  insurrectionary  activity  mounted  slowly  and  steadily.  By  the 
end  of  1998  the  participants  in  this  incipient  insurgency,  whan  Saigon 
quite  accurately  termed  the  "Viet  -Cong, "  constituted  a  serious  threat 
to  South  Viet  Nam's  political  stability."  l4l/ 


Like  most  other  statistics  concerning  Vietnam,  figures  on  the  extent 
of  the  terrorism  varied  widely.  The  GVN  reported  to  the  ICC  that  in  1957^ 
195^.;  snd  the  first  half  of  19^)9^  Viet  Cong  murhered  65  village  officials, 

51  civilians,  28  Civil  Guardsmen,  and  10  soldiers.  lk2/  GVN  official 
reports  provided  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon  recorded  a  significantly  greater 
toll  of  civilians: 


CIVILIAN  ASSASSINATIONS  AND 
KiBNAPBINi^S  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
By  Quarter,  From  GVN  Reports  to  U.S.  Embassy  143/ 


1958 

1 

2 

3  4 

Total 

Murders 

Total 

72 

51 

2Z  4? 

193 

Abduct ions 
Total 

73 

32 

66  65 

236 

1939  i960 

~T  2  3  ^  Total  First  5  Months 

52  3?  4^  97 

233  780 

44  53  67  179 

343  282 


Journalists  and  scholars,  studying  open  sources,  put  the  figures  even 
higher.  Douglas  Pike  reported  I7OO  assassinations  and  2000  abductions  in 
the  years  1957-19^ •  l44/  Bernard  Fall  estimated  murders  of  low-level 
GVN  officials  as  follows: 


May  1957  May  I958  ’  May  I959  May  I96O  May  I96I 

700  1200  2500~^  4oo6 

Fall  reported  that  the  GVN  lost  almost  20^  of  its  village  chiefs  in  1957 
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and  1958,  and  that  by  the  end  of  1959^  they  were  becoming  casualties 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  2^  per  month.  Through  1963^  Fall  calculated, 

13,000  petty  officials  were  eliminated  by  the  VC.  The  New  York 

Times  estimated  that  3^000  local  government  officials  were  killed  or 
captured  during  i960  1^6/,  and  TIME  magazine  reported  in  the  fall  of 

i960  that  the  GVN  was  losing  250  to  3OO  per  month  to  a  **new  Communist 
offensive.”  The  U.S.  ’'VHiite  Paper” of  I96I  cited  losses  of  l400  local 
officials  and  civilians  during  i960.  1^8/  But  if  there  was  disparity 
among  numerical  estimates,  most  reports,  public  or  private,  concluded 
that  the  violence  was  real,  anti-government,  rising  in  intensity,  and 
increasingly  organized. 

In  mid- 1958  Bernard  Fall  correlated  the  locus  of  rural  violence 
reported  in  South  Vietnam  with  complaints  lodged  with  the  ICC  in  Hanoi 
by  the  DRV  on  behalf  of  "Former  Resistance  members,  ”  alleging  GVN 
violations  of  the  ”no  reprisals”  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Accords  (Armistice, 
Article  l4c).  The  detail  in  these  complaints  indicated  an  intelligence 


coordination  between  the  rebels  and  the  North  Vietnamese  Government.”  1U9/ 
About  that  same  time,  U.S.  intelligence  reported  that  Viet  Cong-bandit 
operations  north  of  Saigon  seemed  to  be  part  of  a  calculated  campaign  of 
economic  sabotage.  190/  Also,  reports  begah  to  come  in  of  a  new  "Front” 
operating  in  the  countryside.  Anthropologist  Gerald  Hickey  wrote, of 


the  village  near  ^  Tho  which  he  studied  very  intensively  that  around 

iuid-1958: 

"...For  the  first  time  /the  villag£7  experienced  the 
activities  of  a  relatively  new  political  movement — Mat  Tran  Dan 
Toe  Gial  Phong  Mien  Nam  Viet  Nam  (National  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Vietnam)  referred  to  by  the  South  Vietnamese  government  as  the 
Viet  Cong  or  Vietnamese  Communists ..  .and  invariably  called  the 
Viet  Minh  by  the  villagers.  In  the  vicinity  of  /the  village^  the 
initial  efforts  of  the  Viet  Cong  were  largely  confined  to  anti- 
goverrmient  propaganda .  "  I91/ 

One  VC  pamphlet  of  late  1958  from  the  Mekong  Delta  reads  as  follows: 

"Support  the  just  struggle  of  the  people  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  the  Americans  and  Diem  /piy-D±e^,  to  establish 
a  democratic  regime  in  the  Souths  and  to  work  for  general  elec- 
tions  which  will  unify  the  country  by  peaceful  means 15^/ 

But,  if  "struggle"  sounds  innocuous  enough  in  English,  the 
word  fails  to  carry  the  intensity  of  the  Vietnamese  equivalent,  dau  tranh. 
A  VC  rallier  put  it  this  way: 

"Dau  tranh  is  all  important  to  a  revolutionist.  It  marks 
his  thinking,  his  attitudes,  his  behavior.  His  life,  his  revo¬ 
lutionary  work,  his  whole  world  is  dau  tranh.  The  essence  of  his 
existence  is  dau  tranh. "  193/ 

And,  the  term  "just  strioggle  of  the  people"  sheathed  the  terror  integral 
to  Viet  Cong  operations.  In  Pike's  estimate: 

"Insurgency , efforts  in  the  I958-I96O  period  involved 
violence  such  as  assassinations  but  few  actual  armed  attacks. 

This  was  so  i)artly  because  the  cadres  had  little  military 
capability  but  chiefly  because  doctrine  comiseled  against 
violence .... 

"For  the  true  believers  operating  throughout  the  South 
this  was  a  time  of  surreptitious  meetings,  cautious  political 
feelers,  the  tentative  assembling  of  a  leadership  group,  and 
the  sounding  out  of  potential  cadres  whose  names  went  into  a 
file  for  future  reference.  It  meant  working  mainly  with  non- 
Communists  and,  in  many  cases,  keeping  one's  Communist  identity 
a  secret . . . . "  l^h/ 


Diem's  own  party  newspaper,  .  tbe  NRM's  Cach  Mang  Quoc  Gia,  published  an 
article  in  February,  1959  which  reported  that  "the  situation  in  the 
rural  areas  is  rotten,"  and  described  communist  cells  established  in 
the  villages  collecting  taxes  and  conducting  "espionage,  "  supporting 
local  guerrilla  forces  responsive  to  a  hierarchy  of  provincial  and 
regional  committees .  195/ 
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From  mld-1959  onward,  there  was  a  definite  upsurge  in 
Viet  Cong  activity,  marked  not  only  by  the  increase  in  terrorism 
noted  in  the  statistics  presented  above,  but  also  by  the  fielding  of 
large  railitary  units  which  sought,  rather  than  avoided,  engagement 
with  units  of  Diem's  regular  army.  On  26  September  1959  ccsspanies 
of  the  ARVK  23d  Division  were  ambushed  by  a  well- organized  force  of 
several  hundred  identified  as  the  "2d  Liberation  Battalion";  the  AR7N  • 
units  lost  12  killed,  1^  wounded,  and  most  of  their  weapons.  I56/ 

On  25  January  i960  the  same  Viet  Cong  battalion  launched 
an  attack  coordinated  with  four  guerrilla  companies  —  a  total  force 
of  300  to  500  men  —  which  penetrated  the  compound  of  the  32d  Regiment, 

21st  ARVN  Division  at  Tay  Ninh,  killed  23  ARVDI  soldiers,  and  netted  a 
large  haul  of  aims  and  ammunition.  I97/  On  29  January  i960  an  insurgent 
band  seized  the  to™  of  Dong  Xoai,  some  sixty  miles  north  of  Saigon,  held 
the  place  for  several  hours,  and  robbed  a  French  citizen  of  200,000 
piasters.  I58/  In  the  same  month,  large  VC  forces  opened  operations  in 
the  Camau  peninsula  and  the  Mekong  Delta.  In  Kien  Hoa  province  VC  units 
numbering  hundreds  effectively  Isolated  the  province  capital  frcsn  six  of 
its  eight  districts.  159/  Bernard  Fall,  in  his  continuing  study  of  Viet 
Cong  operations,  detected  a  new  strategy  operating:  a  shift  during  1959  and 
early  I96O  from  base  developnent  in  the  Delta  to  isolation  of  Saigon.  I60/ 
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^iThether  or  not  the  incidents  plotted  by  Fall  constituted  a  strategy  as 
he  thought^  they  vere  patently  more  coherent.  A  U.S.  intelligence 
assessment  submitted  T  March  i960  described  VC  plans ^  confirmed  fran 
a  variety  of  U.S*  and  sources^  to  launch  large  scale  guerrilla 
warfare  that  year  ”under  the  flag  of  the  People *s  Liberation  Movement^** 
which  v;as  identified  as  "red^  with  a  blue  star."  I61/  The  VC  were 
reportedly  moving  into  position  to  exercise  one  or  more  of  three  strat¬ 
egic  options  by  the  end  of  I96O:  (l)  incite  an  ARVN  revolt;  (2)  set 

up  a  popular  front  government  in  the  lower  Delta;  (3)  force  the  GVN 
into  such  repressive  countermeasxires  that  popular  uprisings  will  follow. 

1^/ 


An  ARVIM  coup  d’etat  did  ensue^  although  it  was  neither 
VC  incited  nor  siiCcessfifL;  nor  was  there  any  general  revolt  in  the 
ranks-.  No  popular  front  government  was  set  up.  .  But  the  GVN  was  prompted 
tp  a  succession  of  repressive  countermeasures  which  may  have  aided  the 
Viet  .Cong  much  as  they  had  expected,  prodded  by  the  rural  violence^ 

Diem  began  his  "counterinsurgency"  in  early  1959  '^'^ith  the  reintensifica¬ 
tion  of  popxilatior}  classification  and  relocation  programs.  On  6  May  1959^ 
the  GW  promulgated  Law  10/59^  which  set  up  three  military  tribunals  ‘ 
V7hich  could^  without  appeal^  adjudge  death  for  crimes  under  Ordinance  47 
of  1956  —  the  anti-communist  law.  In  actuality^  these  tribunals  vrere 
used  sparingly^  usually  for  show-case  trials  of  terrorists.  I63/  But 
the  existence  of  Law  IO/59  furnished  grist  for  VC  propaganda  mills  for 
- 

»/  -  -  .  •  T 


On.  7  July^  1959^  bhe  GVN  launched  its  "prosperity  and 
density  center's"  —  the  "agroville"  program  and  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  and  his 
wife  plunged  ilnto  organizing  rural  youth^  women^  and  farmers*  organiza¬ 
tions.  Kowev'sr,  just  as  the  VC  Tet  offensive  of  1968  attenuated 
*‘Revolut ionary  Development^  **.  the  VC  upsurge  of  late  1959  and  early  i960 
disrupted  the  new  GVN  organizational  efforts^  and  reinforced  Diem’s 
conviction  ttiat  security  was  the  paramount  consideration.  The  U.S. 
assessment  of  March  i960  cited  widespread  abuse  of  police  powers  by 
local  officials  for  e>rbortion  and  vendetta^  and  pointed  out  that  arbi¬ 
trary  and  'Corrupt  local  officials  ccmpromised  GVN  efforts  to  root  out 
the  VC  ’'UTidercover  cadres."  Moreover: 

*"  . . .  .While  the  GVl^f  has  made  an  effort  to  meet  the 
econ;mic  and  social  needs  of  the  rural  populations  through 
ca^nunity  development^  the  construction  of  schools^  hospi- 
t^s^  roads,  etc.,  these  pi'ojects  appear  to  have  enjoyed 
^ly  a  measure  of  success  in  creating  support  for  the 
government  and,  in  fact,  in  many  instances  have  resulted  in 
/  resentment.  Basically,  the  problem  appears  to  be  that  such 


projects  have  been  imposed  on  the  people  without  adequate 
psychological  preparation  in  terms  of  the  benefits  to  be 
gained.  Since  most  of  these  projects  call  for  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  population  (in  the  form  of  allegedly 
”vol\inteer”  labor  in  the  case  of  construction^  time  away 
fran  jobs  or  school  labor  in  the  case  of  r\iral  youth 
groups,  leaving  homes  and  lands  in  the  case  of  regrouping 
isolated  peasants),  they  are  bound  to  be  opposed  unless 
they  represent  a  partnership  effort  for  mutual  benefit  on 
the  part  of  the  population  and  the  government.... 

**The  situation  may  be  summed  up  in  the  fact  that  the 
government  has  tended  to  treat  the  population  with  sus¬ 
picion  or  to  coerce  it  and  has  been  rewarded  with  an 
attitude  of  apathy  or  resentment."  l64/ 

The  Founding  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 

Despite  their  expanding  military  effort,  the  Viet  Cong 
remained  a  formless,  "faceless"  foe  until  late  in  19^0,  when  the 
National  Liberation  Front  was  announced  as  the  superstructure  of 
the  insurgent  apparatus,  end  the  political  voice  of  the  rebellion. 
Thereafter,  the  Viet  Cong  sought  publicity,  and  thereby  acquired 
identity  as  a  South  Vietnam-wide  organization  of  chre  e  iiiid  ^  wjL  ^  ^ 
ponents:  the  NLF  itself,  the  Liberation  Army  of  South  Vietnam,  ancl 
the  People’s  Eevolutionaiy  Party. 

a.  Organization  and  Objectives 

The  precise  dates  of  the  forming  of  the  NLF  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  puzzles  of  the  war.  As  mentioned  above,  in  the 
years  195^  to  I96O,  peasants,  captured  docimients  and  prisoners 
referred  frequently  to  "the  Front,  "  meaning  the  insiurgent  movement, 
and  "Front"  flags  had  been  captured  as  early  as  1959*  These  were 
probably  references  to  Viet  Minh  carry-over  organizations,  such  as 
they  were,  rather  than  a  specific  leadership  group  or  structure, 
with  a  set  of  defined  objectives.  Nguyen  HuxT  Tho,  the  first  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  NLP^  stated  in  a  1964  interview  over  Radio  Hanoi  that; 

"Althou^  formally  established  in  December  3960, 
the  Front  had  existed  as  a  means  of  action  without 
by-laws  or  program  since  1954  when  we  founded  the 
Saigon-Cholon  Peace  Comiuittee . . .  .Many  of  the  members  of 
the  Central  Conmiittee  were  also  members  of  the 

Peace  Ccenmittee . . . .  "  169/ 

Huynh  Tan  Phat,  Tho’s  Vice  Chairman  in  the  NLF,  was  reported  in  late 
1955  serving  on  the  "Executive  Committee  of  the  Fatherland  Front" 
(Mat  Tran  To  Quoe),  controlling  joint  Viet  Minh-Hoa  Hao  derations 
against  the  GVN  in  the  Plain  of  Reeds.  (CIA  Memo  1603/6^  1-27). 
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The  lAAAG  "Narrative  Statement"  for  Januaiy  19-58 ^^eported  that  "the 
Coiirmunists  have  been  joining  'front'  organizations  to  influence  portions 
of  onti-governinent  minorities,  ,  « ./Examples  ar^  the  'Vietnamese  Peoples' 

Liberation  Movement  Forces'  /andTT..,  the  ' Vietnam-Cambodian  Buddhist 
Association'  .  ^ 

A  number  of  authorities,  mainly  French,  have  lent 
credence  to  an  assertion  that  the  I^TLF  v/as  formed  by  a  group  of  Viet 
Minh  veterans  in  Karch,  I96O,  somewhere  in  Cochinchinaj  but  the  NLF, 
as  such,  received  no  international  publicity  until  after  December  20, 
i960.  166/  On  January  29,  I96I,  Hanoi  Radio  broadcast  in  English 
to  Europe  and  Asia  its  first  announcement  concerning  the  NLF: 

"A  'National  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  South  Vietnam' 
was  recently  formed  in  South  Vietnam  by  various  forces 
opposing  the  fascist  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  regime.  This  was  revealed 
by  Reuters  in  Saigon  and  by  different  papers  published  in... 

Phnom  Penh,  capital  of  Cambodia .  This  Front  was  created 
after  a  period  of  preparation  and  after  a  conference  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  various  forces  opposing  the  fascist  regime  in  .  . 

South  Vietnam.  According  to  these  forces,  the  'National 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  South  Vietnam'  on  December  20, 
i960,  issued  a  political  program  and  a  manifesto.  .  .^he 
manifest^/  reads:  'For  a  period  of  nearly  a  hundred  years, 
the  Vietnamese  people  repeatedly  rose  up  to  fight  against 
foreign  aggression  for^ national  independence  and  freedom.... 

When  the  French  colonialists  invaded  our  country  for  the 
second  time,  our  compatriots  —  determined  not  to  return  to 
the  former  slavery  —  made  tremendous  sacrifices  to  defend 
iiatioiial  sovereignty,  end  independence .  The  solidarity 
heroic  struggle  of  our  compatriots  during  nine  years  led  the 
resistance  war  to  victory.  The  195^  Geneva  Agreements  re¬ 
installed  peace  in  our  country  and  recognized  the  sovereignty, 
independence,  unity  and  territorial  integrity  of  Vietnam. 

Under  these  circumstances,  our  compatriots  in  South  Vietnam 
would  have  been  able  to  live  in  peace,  earn  their  livelihood 
in  seciority  and  'build  a  life  of  plenty  and  happiness .  How¬ 
ever,  American  imperialists  who  had  in  the  past  helped  the 
French  colonialists  massacre  our  people  have  now  replaced 
the  French  in  subjugating  the  southern  part  of  our  country 
through  a  disguised  colonial  regime. . . .The  National  Front 
for  the  Liberation  of  South  Vietnara  calls  on  the  entire  people 
to  vinite  and  heroically  rise  up  and  struggle  with  the  following 
program  of  action: 


'NORTH  YIETNAri 
'Jan.  31,  1961 


”1 — To  overthrow  the  disguised  colonial  regime  of  the  imperi- 
alists  and  the  dictatorial  administration,  and  to  form  a  national 
and  democratic  coalition  administration. 


"2 — To  carry  out  a  broad  and  progressive  democracy^  pronul- 
gate  the  freedom  of  expression^  of  the  press^  of  belief^ 
reunion,  association  and  of  moveraent  and  other  democratic 
freedoms;  to  carry  out  general  amnesty  of  political  detainees, 
dissolve  the  concentration  camps  dubbed  ’prosperity  zones’  and 
’resettlement  centers, *  abolish  the  fascist  law  10-59  Q^d  other 
antidemocratic  laws. 

"3 — Abolish  the  economic  monopoly  of  the  United  States  and 
its  henchmen,  protect  homemade  products,  encourage  the  home 
Industry,  expand  agriculture,  and  build  an  Independent  and 

sovereign  economy;  to  provide  jobs  to  unemployed  people,  increase  ^ 

wages  for  'v/orkers,  armymen,  and  office  employees;  to’ abolish 

arbitrary  fines  and  apply  an  equitable  and  rational  tax  system; 

to  help  forced  evacuees  from  North  Vietnam  who  now  desire  to  rejoin 

their  native  places;  and  to  provide  jobs  to  those  v/ho  want  to 

remain. 

”1| — Yo  carry  out  land  rent  reduction,  guarantee  the  peasants' 
right  to  till  their  present  plots  of  land,  and  redistribute  ccxn- 
mvinal  land  in  preparation  for  land  reform. 

5 — To  eliminate  the  U.S. -style  culture  of  enslavement  and 
depravation;  to  build  a  national  and  progressive  culture  and 
education,  eliminate  illiteracy,  open  more  schools,  and  carry 
out  reform  in  the  educational  and  examination  system. 

”5 — To  abolish  the  system  of  American  military  advisers,  elim¬ 
inate  foreign  military  bases  in  Vietnam,  and  to  build  a  national 
army  defending  the  fatherland  and  the  people. 

”7 — To  realize  equality  between  men  and  women,  and  among 
different  nationalities,  end  realize  the  right  to  autonomy 
of  the  national  minorities  in  the  country;  to  protect  the  legit¬ 
imate  interests  of  foreign  residents  in  Vietnam;  to  protect  and 
take  care  of  the  interests  of  overseas  Vietnamese. 

”8 — To  carry  out  a  foreign  -policy  of  peace  and  neutrality; 
to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  all  the  coiuitries  which 
respect  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  Vietnam. 

”9 — To  reestablish  normal  relations  between  the  two  zones 
of  Vietnam  for  the  attainment  of  peaceftil  reunification  of  the 
country. 

"10 — To  oppose  aggressive  wars,  actively  defend  world  peace.” 

’The  manifesto  concludes  by  calling  on  various  strata  of  the 
people  to  close  their  ranks  and  to  carry  out  the  above  progra2ii. 

The  appeal  was  addressed  to  the  workers,  peasants,  and  other 
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vrorklng  people^  to  the  intellectuals^  the  industrialists^  and 
trades^  national  minorities^  religious  canimunities^  democratic 
personalities^  patriotic  annymen^  and  young  men  and  women  in 
South  Vietnam.  •  * 


’Addressing  the  Vietnamese  living  abroad^  the  manifesto 
called  on  them  ”to  turn  their  thoxights  to  the  beloved  motherland 
and  actively  contribute  to  the  sacred  struggle  for  national 
emancipation.”  *  ”  . 


It  is  clear  that  the  NLF  was  not  intended  as  an  exclu¬ 
sively  communist  enterprise.  Rather  it  vras  designed  to  encompass  anti- 
GVN  activists^  and  to  exploit  the  bi-polar  nature  of  politics  within 
South  Vietnam.  Jh  the  period  195^-1960^  prior  to  the  NLP’s  ’’creation^” 
the  objectives  of  insurgents  in  the  Souths  other  than  overthrow  of  My- 
Diem^  were  vague.  Comraimists  in  the  South  no  doubt  shared  the  overall 
objectives  of  the  DRV^  and  were  aiming  at  unification  of  all-  Vietnam 
under  the  Hanoi  goveranient.  Some  rebel  nationalists  were  no  doubt  aware 
of  the  communists’  ambitions^  but  would  have  regarded  such  an  outcome 
as  acceptable^  if  not  desirable.  Others^  disillusioned  by  the  actions 
of  the  Diem  regime  after  195^^  siiuply  looked  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  genuine  democratic  goverryuent  in  the  South.  Seme  peasants  may  have 
been  fighting  to  rid  themselves  of  government^  or  to  oppose  modernization^ 
looking  only  to  village  autonomy.  The  sects^  if  not  struggling  for  a 
democratic  regime^  were  fighting  for  their  independence^  as  were  some  of 
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The  Nations  1  Lib erat i on 


Front  formulated  and  publicly  articulated  objectives  for  all  these. 


Subsequent  editions  of. the  NLF  Manifesto  differed  In 
two  substantive  respects.*  George  Carver  reported  that: 

”0n  February  11^  1961^  Hanoi  devoted  a  second  broadcast 
to  the  N.L.F. ’s  manifesto  and  program^  blandly  changing  the 
language  of  both  to  tone  down  the  more  blatant  Ccamnunist 
terminology  of  the  initial  version.  However^  even  the  milder 
second  version  (which  became  the  ’official’  text)  borrowed 
extensively  from  Le  Duan’s  September  speech  ^t  the  Third 
National  Congress  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  in  Hano^/  snd  left 
little  doubt  about  the  Front’s  true  sponsors  or  objectives.”  I67/ 

The  ’’tone  down"  of  communism  was  fairly  subtle^  if  Hanoi  so  intended 
its  revision^  since  the  alterations  consisted  mainly  in  additions  to  the 
Ten  Points  of  phraseology  drawn  from  the  preamble  of  the  Manifesto;  . 
references  to  ’’agrarian  reform^*  in  those  terms^were^  however^  cut.  There 
was  a  marked  increase  in  condemnatory  citations  of  ”My-Diera,  ”  so  that,  in 
eight  of  ten  points  in  the  action  program,  expelling  the  U.S.  vras  clearly 
identified  as  the  way  the  desired  goal  would  be  reached.  I68/ 

Pike  refers  to  an  ’’organizing  congress”  of  the  NLF  held 
in  December,  19^0,  of  60  participants,  at  which  plans  were  announced  for  • 
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convening  the  rirst  regiilar  NLF  congress  within  a  year*  Several  post¬ 
ponements  obtruded^  and  the  meeting  did  not  take  place  until  February- 
March  15^*  Nonetheless^  a  Central  Committee  continued  in  the  interim 
to  further  define  ITLF  purposes;  the  subsequent  statements  differed  from 
the  i960  Manifesto  mainly  on  points  of  emphasis.  For  example^  "reunification 
of  the  country"  (Point  9  "the  Manifesto)  was  dOTO-played  from  i960  through 
1963*  On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  trLF  Manifesto,  20  December  I96I, 
its  leaders  issued  a  supplementary  series  of  interim  or  "immediate  action" 
demands.  These  called  for: 

1.  Withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  military  personnel  and  weapons 
from  South  Tietnam  and  abolition  of  the  Staley  Plan. 

2.  An  end  to  hostilities. 

3.  Estsd)lishment  of  political  freedoms. 

k.  Release  of  political  prisoners. 

5.  Dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly  and  election  of 
a  new  assembly  and  president. 

6.  Ending  the  resettlement  program. 

7*  Solution  of  Vietnam's  econcxnic  problems. 

8.  Establishment  of  a  foreign  policy  of  non-alignment. 

Although  "immediate  action"  was  probably  intended  to  open  the  way  toward 
formation  of  a  coalition  ‘government  and  thence  to  ties  with  Hanoi,  there 
v/as  no  mention  of  reunification;  nonetheless,  Hanoi  in  December,  I96I, 
listed  NLF  objectives  as  "peace,  independence,  democracy,  a  comfortable 
life,  and  the  peaceful  unification  of  the  Fatherland."  One  likely  reason 
for  the  NLP's  emission  of  reunification  from  "immediate  action"  was  its 
desire  to  broaden  its  base  on  anti-Diem,  anti-U.S.  grounds- -without 
alienating  anti-Cemmunists  who  might  otherwise  support  the  movement. 

Again,  when  the  first  regular  NLF  congress  met  from  February  I6  to  March  3^ 
1962,  the  earlier  basic  .  objectives  of  the  Front  were  endorsed,  excepting 
reunfication.  The  Radio  Hanoi  broadcast  on  the  congress  added  "advancing 
to  peaceful  unification  of  the  Fatherland"  to  a  list  from  which  this 
objective  was  ccaispicuously  absent  in  the  NLF  releases.  On  July  20,  I962, 
the  anniversary  of  the  Geneva  Accords,  the  NLF  issued  a  declaration  that: 

"The  Central  Committee  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
of  South  Vietnam  believes  that  in  the  spirit  of  Vietnamese 
dealing  with  Vietnamese  solving  their  o\m  internal  affairs, 
with  the  determination- to  put  the  Fatherland's  Interest  above 
all  else,  the  forces  that  oppose  U.S.  imperialism  in  South 
Vietnam  will,  through  mutual  concessions,  be  able  to  reach  a 
common  agrement  for  united  action  to  se3rve  the  people."  170/ 


> 
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The  same  statement  contained  a  new  "four  point  manifesto”: 

”1*.  The  U.S.  government  must  end  its  armed  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam^  abolish  its  military  command^  withdraw 
all  its  troops  and  personnel^  as  well  as  the  troops  and  personnel 
of  U.S.  satellites  and  allies,  and  withdraw  all  weapons  and 
other  war  equipment  from  South  Vietnam. 

”2.  Concerned  parties  in  South  Vietnam  must  stop  the  war, 
re-establish  peace,  and  establish  conditions  throughout  South 
Vietnam  to  enable  the  South  Vietnamese  to  solve  their  own 
internal  affairs.  The  South  Vietnam  authority  /that  is,  govem- 
men;^  must  end  its  terror  operations. 

”3*  There  must  be  established  a  national  coalition  govern¬ 
ment,  to  inclode  representatives  of  all  political  parties,  cliques, 
groups,  all  political  tendencies,  social  strata,  members  of  all. 
religions.  This  government  must  guarantee  peace.  It  must  organize 
free  general  elections  in  South  Vietnam  to  choose  a  democratic 
National  Asseably  that  will  carry  out  the  urgently  needed  policies* 
It  must  promulgate  democratic  liberties  to  all  political  parties, 
groups,  religions;  it  must  release  all  political  prisoners,  abolish 
all  internment  camps  and  all  other  forms  of  concentration  /cam'p^^ 
and  stop  the  forced  draft  of  soldiers  and  the  military  training 
of  youth,  women,  public  servants,  and  enterprise,  econcxnic  inde¬ 
pendence.  It  must  abolish  monopolies  and  improve  thp  livlnfir 
conditions  of  all  people. 

”4 .  South  Vietnam  must  carry  out  a  foreign  policy  of  peace 
and  neutrality.  It  mdst  establish  friendly  relations  with  all 
nations,  especially  with  her  neighbors.  It  must  not  enter  any 
military  bloc  or  agree  to  let  any  country  establish  military 
bases  on  her  soil;  It  must  accept  aid  from  all  countries  /i^ 
free  of  political  conditions.  A  necessary  international  agree¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  in  v/hich  the  big  powers  of  all  blocs  pledge 
to  respect  the  sovereignty,  independence,  territorial  integrity, 
and  neutrality  of  South  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam,  together  with 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  will  form  a  neutral  area,  all  three  countries 
retaining  full  sovereignty.”  IJl/ 

As  the  anticipated  fall  of  the  Diem  government  drew  near  in  1963^  NLP 
statements  of  goals  increasingly  stressed  the  anti-American,  probably 
to  shift  the  focus  of  IILF  attack  away  from  a  disappearing  objective— 
the  defeat  of  Diem,  and  possibly  because  the  NLP  could  not  manipulate 
or  adapt  to  the  Buidhist  struggle  movement.  Demands  issued  by  the  NLP 
five  days  following  Diem's  fall  in  November,  1963^  were  probably  intended 
to  take  credit  for  changes  in  GVN  policy  then  underway,  since,  except 
for  halting  conscription,  the  Duong  Van  Minh  government  was  undertaking 
every  reform  the  Ki5*  called  for.  However,  the  first  extensive  official 
y  statement  of  the  NLP  Central  Committee  following  Diem’s  downfall,  issued 
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November  IT^  19^3^  did  reassert  the  reunification  objective: 

"Concerning  the  rexinification  of  Vietnam^  as  was  expoixnded 
many  times  by  the  South  Vietnam  National  Liberation  Fronts  the 
Vietnam  Fatherland  Front  and  the  DRV  government,  it  will  be 
realized  step  by  step  on  a  voluntary  basis,  with  consideration 
given  to  the  characteristics  of  each  zone,  with  equality,  and 
without  annexation  of  one  zone  by  the  other."  1T§/ 

Concerning  coalition  government  there  was  less  vacillation 
in  NLF  emphasis,  although  there  was  some  detectable  variation  in  the  wel¬ 
come  extended  from  time  to  time  to  anti-communist  political  movements. 
Similarly,  the  objective  of  "neutralization"  was  constant.  Cambodia  v^as 
held  up  as  a  model,  and  there  was  some  implication  in  early  NLF  statements 
that  it  would  accept  international  supervision  of  "neutralization." 

Beginning  in  I963  NIJ’  statements  were  couched  to  convey  the  notion  that 
"reunification"  and  "neutralization"  were  distinct  one  from  the  other, 
apparently  out  of  deference  to  DRV  reaction  against  proposals  to  neutralize 
North  Vietnam.  173/ 

b .  Leadership 

The  NLF  founders  were  shadowy  figures  most  of  whom  had 
earned  modest  repute  on  the  mxzrky  fringes  of  Vietnamese  politics .  They 
seem  to  have  been  chosen  with  an  eye  to  avoiding  Icnown  Communists,  and 
to  obtaining  wide  representation  rrcm  South  Vietnam’s  ccmplicated  society. 
Althotigh  the  NLF  Central  Committee  reserved  places  for  5^  members,  only 
31  names  were  publicized  as  founding  members,  indicating  either  a  large 
covert  membership,  or,  more  likely,  simple  inability  to  find  eligible 
persons  to  fill  the  posts.  17^/  A  U.S.  study  of  73  NLF  leaders  in  I965 
indicated  that  almost  all  were  born  in  South  Vietnam,  and  almost  all  were 
highly  educated.  175/  Most  had  histories  of  anti-French  political  activity, 
or  identification  with  religious  movements,  and  it  appears  thjat  if  many 
were  not  themselves  crypto-communists,  they  had  known  and  worked  v;’ith  cau- 
munists  for  years.  .The  prime  example  of  the  group  is  Nguyen  Huu  Tho, 
who  was  the  first  foimally  elected  chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  NLF.  Tho  was  a  Cochinchinese  law^’’er,  once  a  socialist, 
who  spent  some  months  with  the  Viet  Minh  in  the  Mekong  Delta  in  19^7*  He 
thereafter  led  anti-French  and  anti-US  demonstrations,  defended  a  number 
of  Vietnamese  before  Saigon  coiorts  for  crimes  related  to  the  "Resistance,  " 
and  served  sane  time  in  French  jails.  He  also  edited  a  clandestine  Viet  % 
Minh  newspaper  aimed  at  Saigon  intellectuals.  In  August,  195^*-^  be  became 
vice  chairman  of  the  leftist  Saigon  Peace  Comraittee,  or  Movement  for  the 
Defense  of  Peace  (MDP).  In  November,  195^^  according  to  CIA  information, 

Tho  and  others  in  the  MDP  ^rere  arrested,  and  Tho  spent  the  next  seven  years 
in  Diem’s  detention  centers.  Mysteriously  released  in  December,  I961,  the 
CIA  reported  him  elected  to  NLF  office  at  the  congress  of  March,  I962.  I76/ 
Douglas  Pike’s  infoimation  has  Tho  active  in  Saigon  politics  through  19^7 
at  which  time  he  was  jailed.  His  NLF  biography  states  that  "he  was  liber¬ 
ated  by  a  daring  guerrilla  raid  on  the  jail  in  I96I, "  but  Pike,  unable  to 
find  any  record  of  such  a  raid,  concludes  that  Tho  was  provisional  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NLF,  and  was  elected  Central  Committee  Chairman  at  the  organizing 
meeting  in  December  i960.  I77/ 


c .  Development 


The  NI^  rapidly  took  on  organizational  reality  from  the 
Central  Coinraittee  down  through  a  web  of  subordinate  and  associated  groups 
to  villages  all  over  Vietnam.  Pike  estimates  that  within  a  few  months  of 
its  founding  in  December^  1960^  its  membership  doubled^  doubled  again  by 
autumn^  I96I,  and  then  redoubled  by  early  19^2,  at  which  time  300^000 
Vietnamese  were  on  its  roles.  178/  These  were  members  of  the  "liberation 
associations^"  DIP  per  se^  of  which  there  were  administrative  associations 
provincial  headquarters)  and  functional  associations  (e.g.^  Youth 
Liberation  Association);  or,  they  belonged  to  one  of  several  political 
parties,  including  the  carmunist  party,  affiliated  with  the  NLF;  or,  they 
served  in  the  Liberation  Army.  Koimally,  each  man,  woman  and  child  belonged 
to  many  organizations  simultaneously.  A  French  analysis  of  Viet  Minh 
organization  aptly  described  the  IILF: 

"The  individual  is  enchained  in  several  networks  of  inde¬ 
pendent  hierarchies .. .a  territorial  hierarchy .. .running  from 
the  family  and  the  block  to  the  interprovincial  government,  and 
associations  that  incorporate  male  and  female  youth  groups,  groups 
of  mothers,  of  farmers,  factory,  and  plantation  workers'  syndicates... 
they  could  just  as  v/eU  include  clubs  of  flute  players  or  bicycle 
racers;  the  essential  thing  is  that  no  one  escapes  from  this  enroll¬ 
ment  and  that  the  territorial  hierarchy  is  crossed  by  another  one, 
which  supervises  the  first  and  is  in  turn  supervised  by  it,  both 
be?lng  overseen  by  police  or  cranizations  and  the  /Communis^/  Party...." 

179/ 


The  key  operational  components  of  the  NIP  were  the 
Liberation  Army  and  the  People's  Revolutionary  Party,  as  the  communists 
within  the  NIP  termed  themselves.  The  former  had  a  lien  on  the  services 
of  every  NIP  member,  man,  woman  or  child,  although  functionally  its  missions 
were  usually  carried-  out  by  formally  organized  and  trained  paramilitary  or 
full-time  units.^  All  "Viet  Cong"  units  were,  from  I96I  on,  regarded  as 
part  of  the  Liberation  Army. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  communists  played  a  major 
role  in  organizing  the  NIP.  Although  Diem's  Comraunist  Denunciation 
campaign  had  foreclosed  "Front"  activity,  the  communists  of  South  Vietnam 
possessed  the  leadership,  tight  subordination  and  conspiratorial  doctrine 
nec'.essary  for  them  to  survive;  moreover,  they  were,  as  Milton  Sacks 
characterized  them,  "the  most  persevering,  most  cohesive,  best-disciplined^ 
and  most  experienced  political  group  in  Vietnam.  "18q/  The  People's  Revolutiona 
Party  v/as  not  formed  imtil  January,  19^2;  it  was  explicitly  the  "Marxist- 
Leninist  Party  of  South  Vietnam,  "  and  it  purported  to  be  the  "vanguard  of 
the  NLF,  the  paramount  member."  l3l /  In  19^2,  it  had  some  35^000  members.  I82/ 
The  Lao  Dong  Party  had  continued  low  level  overt  activity,  as  well  as  covert 
operations,  in  South  Vietnam  throughout  the  years  1955  to‘1962.  For  example^ 
leaflets  were  distributed  over  the  Lao  Dong  imprimatur.  I83/  But  the  PRP 
denied  official  links  with  the  Lao  Dong  Party  of  the  DRV  beyond  "fraternal 
ties  of  communism."  l8k/  The  denial  implies  the  question:  what  role 
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did  the  DRV  and  the  Lao  Dong  Party  play  in  the  years  of  patient  work 
necessary  to  bring  the  NLF  to  flower  in  so  short  a  time  after  i960? 

What  role  did  they  play  in  the  insurgency  overall? 

The  official  U.S.  view  has  been  that  the  PRP  is  merely 
the  southern  am  of  the  Lao  Dong  Pairty^  and  one  instrument  by  which  Hanoi 
instigated  and  controlled  the  revolt  against  "I4y-Diem."  I89/  Douglas 
Pike*s  analysis  led  him  to  concur^  with  reservations: 

"The  Viet  Minh  elements  in  South  Vietnam  during  the  struggle 
against  the  French  had  of  course  included  many  non-Cemmunist 
elements.  .  .-After  195^  many  Viet  Minh  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
nevr  Diem  goveminent,  and  even  a  decade  later  many  of  the  top 
military  and  civilian  governmental  figures  in  Saigon  were  former 
Viet  Minh.  Nevertheless  the  Viet  Minh  elements^  made  up  chiefly 
but  not  entirely  of  Communists,  continued  to  offer  resistance  to 
the  Diem  goverrjnent .  . . .  In  terms  of  overt' activity  such  as  armed 
incidents  of  the  distribution  of  propaganda  leaflets  the  period 
was  quiet  and  the  Comraunists  within  the  remnant  Viet  Minh  organi2^- 
'  tion  relatirely  inactive.  In  addition,  much  of  the  activity  that 

did  take  place  apparently  was  the, work  of  impatient  cadres  operating 
in  the  South  independently  of  Hanoi  *  s  orders .... 

"Such  action  on  their  part  and  the  religious  sects  is  under¬ 
standable,  and  the  emergence  of  a  clandestine  militant  opposition 
grOu^^  could  be  expected. ..  .such  an  effort  would  be  in  complete 
harmony  vrith  Vietnamese  social  tradition  and  individual  psychology. 
But  there  is  a  vast  difference  betvreen  a  collection  of  clandestine 
opposition  political  groups  and  the  organizational  weapon  that 
emerged,  a  differende  in  kind  and  not  just  degree.  The  National 
Liberation  Front  was  not  simply  another  indigenous  covert  group, 
or  even  a  coalition  of  such  groups.  It  was  an  organizational 
steamroller,  nationally  conceived  and  nationally  organized, 
endowed  with  ample  cadres  and  funds,  crashing  out  of  the  jungle 
to  flatten  the  GVN.  It  was  not  an  ordinary  secret  society  of  the 
kind  that  had  dotted  the  Vietnamese  political  landscape  for  decades. 
It  projected  a  social  construction  program  of  such  scope  and  ambition 
that  of  necessity  it  must  have  been  created  in  Hanoi  and  imported. 

A  revolutionary  organization  must  build;  it  begins  with  persons 
suffering  genuine  grievances,  who  are  slowly  organized  and  whose 
militancy  gradually  increases  until  a  critical  mass  is  reached  and 
the  revolution  explodes.  Exactly  the  reverse  was  the  case  with 
the  NLF.  It  sprang  full-blown  into  existence  and  then  was  fleshed 
out.  The  grievances  were  developed  or  manufactured  almost  as  a 
necessary  afterthought.  The  creation  of  the  NLF  was  an  acccoplish- 
ment  of  such  skill,  precision,  and  refinement  that  when  one  thinks 
of  who  the  raster  planner  must  have  been,  only  one  name  comes  to 
mind:  Vietnam's  organizational  genius.  Ho  Chi  Minh."  I86/ 
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A .  Character  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viatnarti 

Between  195^2-  3nd  19^0^  Ho  Chi  Minh  had  to  face  in  North  Vietnaia, 
as  did  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  in  South  Vietnam^  the  problem  of  building  a  nation 
out  of  the  ruins  of  nearly  a  decade  of  war.  Diai'ing  those  ycars^  until 
the  DRV  declared  its  support  for  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam^  Ho  seemed  preoccupied  with  the  problems  of  consolidating  his 
regime  and  securiiig  the  foreign  aid  he  needed  to  assure  econoaic  grow^th. 
Certainly  agricultural  shortages  and  popuJ^ar  unrest  in  North  Vietnam  in 
the  iimicdiate  aftermath  of  Geneva  were  sufficiently  serious  to  have  die- 
coxir-aged  foreign  adventm*es  through  1956.  However^  by  Januar^^  1961^ 
when  Hanoi  announced  the  formation  of  the  NLF^  the  internal  difficulties 
of  the  DRV  seem  to  have  been  largely  resolved.  Inquiiy  into  the  tiir.ing 
and  extent  of  the  DRV's  participation  in  the  insurgency  of  South  Vietnam^ 
therefore^  requix'es  assessment  of  those  conditions  within  the  DRV  which 
might  have  affected  its  capability  and  willingness  to  prosecute  a  war  of 
aggression. 


1  •  Structure  of  the  Government . 
advanoage  hrs  govei'iiiucnt  hco 


He 


possessed  one  distinct 
in  c^cistence  i'^ 


or  another^  continuously  since  19-^5-  Ho  and  his  lieutenants  ruled  in 
radicaU-y  differing  circuiiistances  as  the  status  of  the  regiicc  shifted 
from  that  of  a  state  within  the  French  Union  in  19^^6^  to  a  belligerent  in 
a  colonD.al  revolution^  and  back  to  a  sovereign  state  in  195^^^  presei'^/ing 
remarkable  continuity.  The  Geneva  Conference  of  195^5-  restored  its  actual 
territorial  dominion  to  about  what  it  had  been  in  195^'-^  i^^  that  France 
acceded  to  a  cease-fire  based  upon  a  territorial  division  of  VietnaiVi  at 
the  17th  parallel  and  to  Viet  Minh  "conduct  of  civil  adriiinistrat ion"  in  the 
regions  to  the  noi'th^  pending  "general  elections."  l/  The  -withdrawal  of 
French  military  forces  and  civil  authority  from  northern  Vietnam  \/as  co¬ 
ordinated  with  the  DRV  forces  and  leaders  so  that  the  latter  systematically 
replaced  the  formerj  by  the  end  of  May  1955^  DRV  had  acquired  full 

control  of  all  its  territory^  and  began  to  arit  as  a  sovereign  state .  2/ 
Hovrever^  formal  recognition  of  DRV  statehood  dates  from  January-^  1950 
(china  and  Soviet  Union)^  and  best  information  now  available  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  indicates  that  thereafter  twenty-two  other  nations  estab¬ 
lished  relations  with  it.  3/  Formally^  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  was  organized  under  a  Constitution  promulgated  in  19-^6  vhxchy  in 
language  echoing  Jefferson^  guaranteed  civic  freedoms^  and  reposed  princi¬ 
pal  state  power  in  a  people's  parliament.  A  second  Constitution  was  adopted 
on  Januaiy  1^  19^0^  more  explicitly  dra^m  from  corrmiimist  thought^  resembling 
the  Chinese  Coiistitution  in  general^  but  containing  Soviet  style  clauses 
on  civil  rights  and  autonomy  of  national  minorities. 


* 


n  . 


a. 


Constitution  of  IShG 


The  19^6  basic  lavr  declared  Vietnam  to  be  a  democratic 
republic  in  vhich  all  pouer  belonged  to  the  people  "without  distinction 
of  race,  class,  creed,  wealth,  or  sex."  Its  territory,  "composed  of 
Bac-3o,  or  Koi-thern  Viet  Nam  (Tonkin),  Trung-Eo  or  Central  Viet  Nan  (Annan), 
and  Nan- Bo  or  Southern  Viet  (Cochinchir.a)  is  one  and  indivisible... 

The  capital  of  Viet  Nan  is  Hanoi.  ^  Hovrever,  the  Constitution  of  1946 
was  never  institutionalized;  instead,  the  exigencies  of  the  war  with  the 
French  eventuated  in  a  government  which  ve.s  literally  an  adiiinistrative 
extension  of  the  rigidly  disciplined  political  apparatus  headed  by  Ho  Chi 
Minli  and  encadred  by  his  colleagues  frove  the  Indochinese  Communist  Party. 
Phan  Van  Dong  (presently  Premier,  then  Vice  President)  announced  in  1950 
that  prcsiulgation  of  the  1946  Constitution  had  been  postponed  "because 
several  of  its  2J3rovisions  require  for  their  application  the  cessation  of 
the  state  of  war,  "  2/  1951^  after  Ho  had  openly  aligned  v:ith  the 

Sino-Soviet  powers,  the  Viet  Minh  radio  explained  that  "a  gang  of  traitors" 
had  been  evolved  in  its  formulation,  and  hsnce  a  "progressive  character 
was  lacking."  In  late  195d>  the  DRV  set  up  a  constitutional  reform  com¬ 
mittee.  6/  In  Deceiiiber,  1958;  Ho  invited  the  public  to  submit  recoimr.enda- 
tions  on  a  new  draft  basic  law,  and  the  second  Constitution  was  promulgated 

in  i960. 


b .  Constitution  of  i960 


The  196'0  Preamble  speaks 


a  thousand  years  of  struggle 


for  Independence,  lauds  Ho  Chi  I'iinh  and  the 
cites  harshlj'  United  States  "imperialists" 
presents  this  interpretation  of  the  afterma 


Lao  Dong  (Corinuriist )  Party, 
and  "interventionists, "  and 
th  of  Geneva,  1954-19o3:  7/ 


"....In  the  South,  the  U.S.  ii.ip.srialists  and  their  hench¬ 


men  have  been  savagelj'  repiressiiig  th 
oui’  people.  They  have  been  strength 
carrying  out  their  scheme  of  turning 
coujjtry  into  a  colony  and  militaiy  b 
tions.  They  have  resorted  to  all  pc 
the  Geneva  Agreements  and  undermine 


s  patriotic  movement  of 
ar.ing  military  forces  end 
the  southern  part  of  our 
ase  for  their  war  prepara- 
ssible  means  to  sabotage 
the  cause  of  Viet  Ham's 


reunification. • 


II 


"....Under  the  clear-sighted  leadership  of  the  Viet  Nam 
Lao-Dong  Party,  the  goverrmient  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Viet-Nari,  and  President  Ho  Chi  Minn,  our  entire  people, 
broadly  •'united  within  the  National  United  Front,  will  surely 
win  glorious  success  in  the  building  of  socialism  in  North 
VietrKam  and  the  strviggle  for  national  reunification." 


Both  the  opening  sentence  of  the  Preamble  and  Article  1  of  Chapter  I  of 
the  Constitution  itself,  stipulate  that  Viet  Nan  is  an  entity  indivisible 
from  China  to  Camau  in  South  Vietnam.  Char^ter  II  of  the  Constitution, 
which  precedes  the  section  on  human  rights,  arnouuices  step  by  step  that 
the  DRV  is  advancing  from  "people's  democracy  to  socialism. . .transforming 
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its  back^mrd  econoi^  into  a  socialist  economy  with  modern  industry  and 
agriculture  ^’Coinmunism”  (or  a  derivative  term)  is  not  mentioned  as 

such,  but  the  docnnent  is  otherv/ise  explicit  that  the  economy  is  to  be 
state-centered;  e>g> : 

"Article  12.  The  state  sector  of  the  economy,  which  is 
a  form  of  ovrnership  by  the  whole  people,  plays  the  leading 
role  in  the  national  economy.  The  state  ensures  priority  for 
its  development . " 

"Article  I?*  The  state  strictly. .  .prohibits  the  use  of 
private  property  to  disrupt  the  economic  life  of  the  society 
or  to  undermine  the  economic  plan  of  the  state....” 

Chapter  III  is  a  hyper-democratic  guarantee  of  civil  rights,  and  the 
remainder  provides  for  an  elected  National  Assembly  and  a  centralized, 
statist  public  adzninistration.  ^ 

2.  Political  Parties 


a.  Lao  Dong  Party 

Unrecognized  by  the  I96O  Constitution  except  in  the  Pre¬ 
amble’s  encomiums,  the  Lao  Dong  Party  (Dang  Lao  Dong  Vietnam,  or  Vietnamese 
Workers’  Party)  is  the  dominant  political  power  within  the  DRY.  It  is  an 
expressly  Marxist-Leninist  Party  vdiich  traces  its  lineage  back  to  the  Indo- 
nhinpRe  Communist  Party  founded  by  Ho  Chi  Minh,  and  although  the  ICP  was 
abolished  in  19^6,  claims  to  have  been  prime  mover  in  the  major  nationalist 
"front"  movements  through  1951?  when  the  DRV  "legalized"  the  Party.  For 
example,  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  explained  that: 

"The  Vietnamese  people's  war  of  liberation  was  victorious 
because  we  had  a  v/ide  and  firm  National  United  Front. . .organized 
and  led  by  the  Party  of  the  working  class:  the  Indochinese 
Communist  Psurty,  nov7  the  Vietnam  V^orkers'  Dong/  Pa-rty. 

In  the  light’  of  “^he  principles  of  Marxism-Leninism. .  .the  Party 
found  a  correct  s  .  Lution  to  the  problems .  .  .  . "  ^ 

Rtr’*y  st*  Jutes  adopted  in  i960  established  a  National 
Congress,  and  a  Cen\r:J\  Ccmmittee  elected  by  the  Congress,  as  its  policy¬ 
making  bodies.  The  Congress  is  ponderous  (6C0  members,  meets  every  4  years), 
and  the  Central  C'-mmittee  in  fact  governs.  More  precisely,  power  is  exercised 
by  the  PolitbiU'O,  its  steering  group.  The  Centra-l  Committee  serves  as  a 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  policy,  the  dissemination  of  information,  and 
the  training  of  future  leaders.  Tliough  major  decisions  appear  as  Central 
Committee  resolutions,  in  actuality  they  originate  with  the  Politburo. 

The  Secretariat  of  the  Central  Committee  is  the  principal  executive  agency 
of  the  party,  directing  subordinate  Party  organizations  in  foreign  affairs 
propaganda,  organization,  inspection  (or  control),  the  military  establish¬ 
ment,  the  "reunification"  movement,  industry  and  agriculture.  The  Secre¬ 
tariat  also  appears  to  control  personnel  assignments  and  promotions  in  the 
Party's  middle  and  upper  echelons. 
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•  Unft  in  soca!  onJ  tconoruc  L  __S  S»on.»o/y  f.'tcf*‘on 

orgonlzofizni  mh.'zh  reprtsfnf 

a  minitr.^/n  of  50  r-en:t^rt  ■■  ■>  »-  '  Confrof  ond  Direction 


Organization  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party 
Source:  KIS  ^3  C,  p.  28 


The  Lao  Dong  internal  organizational  principle  is  "demo¬ 
cratic  centrslisn, "  hierarchal  subordination  of  elected  leaders  of  Party 
entities  formed  in  all  geographic,  economic,  bureaucratic,  social,  and 
cultural  groups,  wherever  at  least  three  Party  members  exist.  Membership 
in  the  Party  is  deliberately  confined  to  an  elite,  and  has  never  amounted 
to  more  then  about  3/^  of  the  population.  lO/ 


h 


PARTY  I^jBERSHIP 


(CIA  Estinates) 

1931  -  1^500  1950  «  hoo^ooo 

.1946  -  50,000  1962  «  570,000 

As  of  1963,  80^  of  the  Party  were  members  of  10  years  or  more,  less  than 
105©  were  women,  and  no  more  than  7v^  were  non- Vietnamese.  Although  an 
elite,  the  Party  admitted  in  i960  that  85^  of  its  members  had  no  more 
than  4th  grade  educations.  Lack  of  skill  and  drive,  as  well  as  inade¬ 
quate  strength,  bandicapp'ed  the'  Party  in  its  atteiripts  to  encadre  the 
DRV*s  ambitious  agricultural  and  industrial  programs.  Froiri  the.  i960 
^  admissions,  it  appears  that  of  110,000  managerial  personnel  in  the  DRV, 

only  50,000  or  so  were  Party  members;  about  10^  of  the  Party  is  then' 
employed  directly  in  management.  Nonetheless,  the  Party  hjas  from  all 
appearances  succeeded  in  lodging  itself  in  pivotal  positions  in  every 
part  of  the  society,  and  certainly  in  the  DRV’s  main  undertakings. 

b.  Fatherland  Front 


One  of  the  fundamental  procedures  of  the  Vietnamese  Ccxa- 
munists  has  been  the  forming  of  a  "united  front"  in  which  Ccmmunist 
Party  members  join  cause  v;ith  ncn-comriiunists,  especially  nationalist 
activists.  The  Party  itself  has  pointea  out  tnat  this  is  in  proper 
Leninist  fashion: 

"The  polic2^  of  founding  the  Indochinese  democratic  front 
between  1936  and  1939^  "the  Viet  Minh  front  betv/een  19^1  and 
1951^  Qnd  the  Lien  Viet  front  ^946-19517j  the  decision  of 
signing  the  6  March  19^6.  .  .preliminary  accord  ^o*s  accom¬ 
modation  with  France/...  --  all  these  are  typical  examples 
of  the  clever  application  of  the ..  .instruction  of  Lenin."  ll/ 

In  1955  the  DRV  organized  non-communist  elements  into  "mass 
organizations,"  within  the  "Fatherland  Front"  (Mat  Tran  To  Quoc).  12/ 

SELECTED  CQMPOL^ECT  ORGANIZATIONS 
OF  THE  FATEERIAI^iD  FRONT 


Lao  Dong  Party 
Democratic  Party 
Socialist  Party 
General  Confederation  of  Labor 
National  Liaison  Camuittee  of 
Peasants 
Women’s  Union 
Youth  Federation 


V^riters  and  Artists  Union 
Journalists  Association 
Unified  Buddhist  Association 
National  Liaison  Comiaittee  of 

Patriotic  Ec  Peace  Loving  Catholics 
Industrialists  and  Traders  Federation 
Peace  Ccmmittee 


p 
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The  Fatherland  Front  follows  the  fonnat  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party,  and 
Party  :iiem'oers  occ-^iy  the  key  positions  within  the  Front.  The  Front 
ca.ipos5.tion  has  not  been  changed  since  1955^  after  i960  it  became 

more  active  in  the  "reiuiif ication"  movem.ent,  serving  as  the  proponent, 
or  "externalizing  agent"  in  the  DRV  for  the  Rational  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  South  Vietnam.  I3/ 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Fatherland  Front  included  two 
nauinally  non-cormiunist  parties,  and  that  it  advocated  beginning  in  1955 
an  interestingly  different  scheme  for  bringing  about  reunification  of 
Vietnarii:  two  legislative  asseaiblies  for  North  and  South,  respectively, 

seiDarate  armed  forces,  and  a  confederate  government.  But  on  all  other  ^ 

issues  the  Front  differed  not  at  all  from  Ho,  especially  agreeing  that: 

"American  imperialism  is  the  chief  enemy."  ih/  Ho  other  deviant  view 

is  on  record  froa  either  the  Front  or  the  t\/o  "independent"  political  ^ 

parties.  Moreover,  while  the  DRV  govermaent  has  on  rare  occasions 
included  Socialist  or  Democrats,  none  has  ever  occupied  an  Important 
leadership  position. 

3.  Leadership 


The  fiost  remarkable  aspect  of  the  DRV  and  the  Lao  Dong 
Party  is  stability  of  their  leadership.  Most  of  the  top  leaders  of  the 
Party  >.’ere  old-tiiJKi  couimunists. 


Opefo:Joo 
1945  -  1950 


•1945. 


Pol  i  tbiMO  ?rTc  m  be  r  I 

1.  Ho  Oi9«ifh 
3.  Le  Duoo 

3.  Tnto^Oiinh 

4.  Phom  Vc»  Do.'*g 
3.  Fhom 

6.  Vo  Ciop 

7.  U  Due  Tbo 

ft.  Ngoyeo'Ck*  Thanh 

9.  Tfioh 

ia  U  ThoAHghi 
1 1.  Hoorf  %Vm»  Koon 
AUof  rial*  y  tmhert 
Iron  Koon 
Voo  TinOurg 
Former 

HoonjO/sc  V'kct 
Ho  HoyGiop 
Ton  Dw  Thong 
Nguyeofeong  Bong 


11111 


7nH 

Fart/ 

Congress 

Febrvory 

1951 


i  I  I  I 


lOih 

Ce-vtrol 

Comm'Tice 

Plenum 

October 

1955 

55 


I  I  I 


3r<f 

Porry 

Ccr>giess 

Septenber 

1960 


TT" 


Membership  in  the  Lao  Dong  Politburo  1931-60 
Source:  HIS  ^3  C,  p.26 
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Moreover,  this  close  knit  Party  elite  controlled  the  levers  of  power 
in  the  DRV  goverment.  The  following  chart  shoves  that  as  of  I96O  all 
key  North  Vietnaasese  leaders  --  except  one  on  whose  early  life  U.S. 
intelligence  is  not  infortied  —  are  known  to  have  been  in  the  ICP  in 
the  '30's  (or  even  in  predecessor  organizations). 

lAO  DONG  -  DRV  LEADERSHIP  IN  1960  15/ 


LAO  OONG  PARTY 

P\al«tbur9  .  Oepertmentat 

ptt«M!cr  of  ronlc,  Responsibllty 

Sepirember  Y  960)  . 

* 

Ho  Chi  Minh - —  Choirmorv  CC  “ 


■“Firit  Se<rercfy, 
S«crcrariaf 


►  Ven  Oong 


k  - AAenib^r,. - 

SecrctorJct 


Votiguyen  Giop  ■ 


telhicTho- 


Hgwyen 
■wnh  ^ 

Ng^rycn  P*'y  - 

-X- 


trThonh  NgHi 


Jt- 


VkiA  Tico  Rjog” 


-  Member, 

SeerctorJot 
Dirccror,  Orgon- 
tzorTonot 
Oeporrmenr, 
CC 


■"Member, - 

SecreToriot 


tfciurig  Von  Koon  ■ 


AUttiNATE  MEM5i»S 
T«ae  Owoc  Hoon  — — — 


DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC  OF 
VIETNAM 
(DRV) 


■  Presidenl;” - - 

ChoTrmorv  NDC 


■  Choir  morv 

Norionol  A**embly 


■  Premier;  Vice 
Choir mcfv  NDC 


"Deputy  Premier; 
Cho*rmofV  fioonce 
ond  Trade  toord. 
Premier*!  Offkc 
•  Deputy  Premier;—  — 
Minisler,  NoiTonot 
Defense; 

Choirmofv  NDC 


-Member,  NDC 

—  Deputy  Premier; 
ChoMinorv  SPC; 
Chairmoi\  S$C; 
Member,  NDC 

-  Deputy 'Premier; 

Chairmor\  SCC; 
Chairmor\  Indul* 
triol  ftoord. 
Premier*!  OfHce 

“  Vice  Chcirmor\ 

Notlonol  Astembty 


•  Mirrfiter,  Public 

Security; 

Choirmar\  Home 
Affair!  Boordt, 
Premier*!  Office; 
Member,  NDC 
-Member,  KDC  —  — — 


PEOPLE’S  ARMY 
OF  VIETNAM 
(PAVN) 


Suprenre 

Comnronder 


■Commondcr 
in  Chief 


—  Chief  of  Stoff 


«Y  TO  ABBREVIATIONS 


CC — Cenhof  Com.-niflee 
KDC — Nchonof  Dcfenie  Court  oT 
SPC^Stofe  P'cnnmg  Comrrttdon 


SSC — Stole  Soenfi/ic  Commiisron 
SCC — Stote  ContVvcfton 

Commisfron  . 


^  -  ICP  pre-Vfv'/  II _ 

Intehlockinc  of  top  leadership  POSITION'S  IX  Nonni 
VlETN.VNt 
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From  time  to  time  certain  members  of  this  elite  suffered  an  apparent 
eclipse^  but  Ho  Chi  Minh  ostensibly  intervened  on  their  behalf^  mediated 
the  dispute  in  which  they  were  involved^  and  restored  them  to  the  inner 
circle  —  usually  in  a  different  position.  Thus^  Truong  Chinh  was  "fired" 
as  First  Secretaiy  of  the  Party  in  195^  after  the  Land  Reform  Campaign 
had  been  pressed  too  far  and  fast^  but  after  a  period  of  absence  from 
the  public^  scene^  re-emerged  in  1958  as  Vice  Premier^  and  became  in 
i960  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  National  Assembly.  Vo 
Nguyen  Giap^  who  delivered  a  sharp  critique  of  Truong  Chinh  in  October 
1956^  disappeared  for  two  months  in  October  1957^  while  Ho  Chi  Minh  was 
on  a  Bloc  trip^  amid  rumors  of  a  realignment  of  DRV  leadership.  Ho*s 
return  brought  Vo's  resurrection.  Other  examples  of  this  phenomenon 
attest  both  to  the  immutability  of  the  core  leaders^  and  to  the  centrality 
of  Ho  to  their  position.  16/ 

A  similar  testimony  to  Ho’s  eminence  lies  in  the  murky  • 
evidence  of  factional  dispute  within  the  Lao  Dong.  In  19^6  Truong  Chinh 
and  Giap  appeared  to  foreign  observers  as  "extremists,"  urging  violence 
on  Ho;  in  1956  Truong  was  the  Maoist  extremist,  Vo  a  Soviet-style  moderate; 
in  1966,  Vo  was  rated  a  moderate,  but  Truong  had  become  a  neutral,  and 
reportedly  himself  had  come  under  fire. of  "extremist"  Le  Duan.  Ij/  In¬ 
creasingly,  Ho  has  risen  above  the  politics  of  personalities  and  intramural 
clashes,  and  to  the  extent  that  he  became  involved,  seems  to  have  mediated 
and  reconciled  rather  than  disciplined.  Demonstrably,  his  personal  leader¬ 
ship  qualities  kept  the  DRV  elite  a  cooperative,  integrated  team,  with 
individual  ambitions  and  hardllxie-iiioderate  factions  delicately  in  balance* 

The  larger  circle  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Lao  Dong 
exhibited  no  different  complexion  from  the  inner  leadership,  except  that 
while  most  of  the  Politburo  members  are  considered  generalists,  the  33 
other  Central  Committee  members  include  Party  administrators.  State 
specialists,  or  military  and  internal  security  leaders.  More  than  half  of 
the  Central  Committee  have  been,  identified  as  ICP  members  before  World 
War  II.  18/  The  DRV  of  I96O,  was,  then,  a  state  dominated  by  a  coterie 
or  revolutionaries  of  a  particularly  hardened  breed.  Ho  himself,  in  a 
i960  speech,  paid  this  tribute  to  his  colleagues; 

"I  wish  to  remind  you  that  thirty- one  of  the  comrades 
who  are  now  in  the  Central  Committee  were  given  altogether 
222  years  of  imprisonment  and  deportation  by  the  French 
imperialists  before  the  Revolution,  not  to  mention  the  sen¬ 
tences  to  death  in  absentia  and  the  years  of  imprisonment 
evaded  by  those  who  escaped  from  prison. .. .Our  comrades  made 
up  for  the  years  in  prison  in  discussing  and  studying  political 
theory.  Once  more,  this  not  only  proves  that  the  enemy *s 
extremely  savage  policy  of  repression  could  not  check  progress, 
but  on  the  contrary,  it  became  a  touchstone,  it  has  further 
steeled  the  revolutionaries.  And  the  result  was  that  the 
Revolution  has  trixmiphed,  the  imperialists  have  been  defeated...."  I9/ 


B.  The  DRV^s  Domestic  Objectives 


Ho  Chi  Kinh  was  always  a  revolutionary.  Whether  he  was  first 
and  foremost  a  nationalist^  or  a  potential  Tito^  or  the  last  of  the 
Stalinists--and  arguments  can  be  advanced  for  each  theory--as  head  of 
state  he  subscribed  to  internal  programs  for  the  DRV  which  were  com- 
mxinist  in  concept  and  Maoist  in  execution.  In  repeated  statements  on 
the  goals  of  the  regime^  he  and  the  rest  of  the  lao^  Dong  leadership 
made  it  plain  that  they  were  determined  to  revise  radically  North  Vietnam's 
land-holding  system,  and  reconstruct  its  traditional  society  along  egali¬ 
tarian  and  collectivist  lines.  Further,  they  were  determined  that  North 
Vietnam  would  becane  agriculturally  self-sufficient,  and  industrialized 
to  the  degree  its  natural  resources  would  permit.  In  fact,  the  moderniza¬ 
tion  they  envisaged  for  North  Vietnam  surpassed  in  degree  and  urgency  any 
of  the  My- Diem  undertakings  in  South  Vietnam.  Yet  the  latter  aroused 
the  peasant's  apprehensions,  and  eventually  their  hostility,  \7hat  of 
Ho  Chi  Minh's  internal  security?  From  the  record  of  DRV  policy  from* 

1950  to  i960,  it  is  clear  that,  while  "progress  towards  socialism"  in 
both  the  agrarian  and  industrial  realms  was  always  one  principal  State/ 
Party  objective,  «  well-disciplined  society  thoroughly  submissive  to 
Party  leadership  vas  another,  and  frequently  overriding  goal. 

1.  Societal  Discipline 

By  BO  means  can  it  be  said  that  at  any  time  prior  to  Geneva, 

Ho  Hnd  the  Tao  Dong  Party  held  complete  sway  in  rural  North  Vietnam. 

Aside  from  French  supported  counter-movements,  the  Viet  Minh  leaders  had 
to  contend  with  peasant  reluctance  to  support  them,  and  even  outright 
rejection  of  their  policy.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  DRV  "legalized"  the 
Lao  Dong  Party  in  1951^  the  Party  launched  a  series  of  land  reform  schemes 
which  contravened  even  the  popularity  Ho  ^  ^  enjoyed  as  heroes  of  the 
Resistance.  Moreover,  tensions  developed  early  between  the  Viet  Minh  and 
the  Catholics  as  a  group — less  apparently  over  political  issues  than  over 
traditional  Catholic  fear  of  Tonkinese  persecution  in  the  absence  of 
French  protectors.  The  Catholics  of  Tonkin  had  developed  a  political 
and  military  independence  like  that  of  the  Cao  Dal  and  Hoa  Hao  in  Cochin- 
china,  and  resisted  the  Viet  Minh  as  vigorously  as  the  latter  resisted 
the  Saigon  regimes.  In  both  land  reform  and  relations  with  the  Catholics, 
the  Party  and  the  DRV  encountered  stiff  opposition. 

a.  Rural  Opposition,  19$^"19^6 

Prior  to  195^j  the  Lao  Dong  Party  experimented  in  Viet 
Minh  liberated  areas  of  Tonkin  with  a  Maolst-style  Land  Reform  Campaign.  20/ 
Other  than  the  war.  Land  Reform  vras  the  foremost  undertaking  of  the  Lao 
Dong  Party  after  1951  •  In  essence,  the  Land  Reform  Campaign  committed  the 
party  to  an  assault  on  the  traditional  rural  social  hierarchy,  and  to  redis¬ 
tribution  of  land  and  wealth.  Beginning  with  punitive  taxes,  the  Campaign 
matured  terror,  arrests,  and  public  condemnation,  trials,  and  executions. 
Within  the  DRV  hierarcliy,  the  proponent  of  Land  Reform  was  Truong  Chinh 
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(born  Dang  Xuan  Khu^  party  name  translating  as  "Long  March") ^  Secretary 
General  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party^  who  openly  espoused  the  Maoist  version 
of  communism^  and  who  relied  upon  Chinese  advisers.  Truong  Chinh  saw 
land  reform  as  a  method  of  organizing  the  peasantiy  under  the  Lao  Dong 
Party^  less  important  for  its  economic  or  social  ramifications  than  for 
its  political  and  military  significance.  Truong  had  warned  in  19^7  that: 

"if  we  neglect  the  organization  of  the  people^  we  cannot 
mobilize  the  entire  people  and  the  aroay^  and  cannot  enable  them 
to  take  part  in  the  resistance  in  every  field.  In  I918  Lenin 
wrote:  *To  wage  a  real  war^  we  must  have  a  strong  and  well 

organized  rear....'  These  words  constitute  very  precious  ^ 

counsel  for  us  in  this  long-term  resistance  war."  2l/ 

As  victory  of  the  Resistance  neared^  Ho  Chi  Minh's  «si 

emphasis  on  internal  reforms^  as  opposed  to  martial  undertakings^ 
increased.  In  December  1953^  instance^  he  stated  that: 

"^he7  two  central  tasks  in  the  next  years  are  to  do  our 
utmost  to  fight  the  enemy  and  to  carry  out  land  reform.  .  .  . 

In  195^^  must  pay  particular  attention  to  three  great  works: 

"To  ccrabine  land  reform  with  strengthening  of  the 
armed  forces .... 

"To  combine  land  refoim  with  the  training  of  cadres 
and  the  raising  of  their  ideology.... 

"To  combine  land  reform  with  the  development  of  agri¬ 
cultural  production. ..."  22/ 

Moreover^  Ho  apparently  countenanced  harsh  measures  to  carry  out  both 
"central  tasks."  He^ is  reported  to  have  stated  his  basic  *  strategy  to 
Party  cadres  in  these  terms: 

"To  straighten  a  curved  piece  of  bambop^  one  must  bend 
it  in  the  opposite  direction^  holding  it  in  that  position 
for  awhile.  Then^  when  the  hand  is  removed  it  will  slowly 
straighten  itself."  23/ 

When  the  Geneva  Conference  opened  the  way  to  Viet  Minh 
dominion  over  North  Vietnam^  and  held  out  the  prospect  to  Tonkinese 
peasants  of  migrating  to  South  Vietnam^  hundreds  of  thousands  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  apprehensive  over  religious  persecution^  or  over  "land  reform" 
and  other  coramunizing  campaigns  to  the  North.  There  is  considerable 
evidence  that  mai^  of  these  fears  v/ere  vrell- founded.  On  the  heels  of 
the  withdrawing  French  Expeditionary  Forces^  Truong  Chinh 's  teams  of 
Chinese  advisers  toured  from  village  to  village  to  survey  for  land- 
ref  oms,  and  these  were  followed  by  an  infusion  of  lao  Dong  Party  cadres 
to  village  level.  24/  People's  Courts  were  activated  and  the  Campaign  • 

became  the  vehicle,  not  only  for  land  redistribution^  but  for  Communist 
Party  penetration  into  riural  society^  and  a  wholesale  transformation  of 
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the  penetrated  ccmunity's  traditional  structure. 

U.S.  intelligence  was  not  at  the  time  well  informed  on 
the  ensuring  events^  but  since  various  sources  (chiefly  Northern  refugees) 
have  filled  in  a  fairly  coherent  picture.  2^/  From  the  fanners*  point 
of  view^  the  regire's  Campaign  involved  three  particularly  onerous 
proced\xres.  The  first  was  an  attack  upon  the  position  and  prerogatives 
of  the  traditional  village  hierarchy^  accomplished  by  the  cadre's  selecting 
and  training  several  of  the  poorest,  least  successful  villagers  for  a 
Land  Reform  Committee  and  a  Special  People's  Tribunal,  and  soliciting, 
from  the  same  so\irces,  accusations  against  the  more  prosperous,  socially 
elevated  villagers.  26/  The  second  was  the  classifying  of  the  entire 
populace  into  such  lettered  categories  as  "dishonest  and  ferocious  land¬ 
lords,  ''  "average  normal  landlords";  "rich  peasants";  "strong  middle  level 
peasants";  or  "very  poor  peasants."  27/  Thirdly,  each  village  Tribunal 
was  then  assigned  a  quota  of  one  landlord  death  sentence.  According  to  a 
former  Viet  Minh,  the  initial  results  were  displeasing  to  the  "our  Chinese 
comrade  advisers,”  who  felt  that  more  "exploiters"  should  have  been  found. 
Accordingly,  on  oxxlers  from  the  Lao  Dong  Central  Committee,  new  classifica¬ 
tions  were  assigned  which  labeled  five  times  the  number  of  landlords.  At 
the  same  time,  the  landlord  execution  quota  was  raised  from  one  to  five 
per  village.  28/ 


The  results  of  the  Campaign  were  like  the  outcome  of 
similar  procedures  in  China  earlier  in  the  decade:  widespread  bloodshed. 
Aside  frum  pei  executed  on  the  direct  order  of  the  Tribunals  them¬ 
selves,  there  were  countless  others  who,  evicted  from  their  landholds, 
and  ostracized  by  the  community,  were  condemned  to  die  of  starvation. 
Figures  on  casualties  of  the  Campaign  are  inconclusive.  George  A.  Carver 
states  that  the  killed  were  "probably  on  the  order  of  100,000";  a  French 
professor  then  in  Hanoi  estimates  that  altogether  100,000  were  lost; 
refugees  have  testified  that  the  countryside  of  North  Vietnam  was  white 
with  the  clothing  of  taourning;  Bernard  Fall  believed  that  50^000  to  100,000 
were  killed.  29/  That  there  were  significant  excesses  is  evident  from 
the  behavior  of  the  DRV  itself,  which  beginning  in  August  1956,  moved 
publicly  to  restrain  Party  cadres,  to  curb  the  power  of  the  local  courts, 
and  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  "poor"  peasants. 

In  August,  1956,  Ho  admitted  that  "errors  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  realizing  the  unity  of  the  peasants"  and  promised  to  redress 
wrongful  classifications  and  maljudgments  by  Land  Refora  Committees.  3Q/ 

At  the  10th  Plenum  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  Central  Ccxnmittee  on  29  October 
1956,  Truong  Chinh  was  replaced  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  himself  as  Party  Secretary, 
and  the  top  levels  of  the  Central  Land  Reform  Committee  and  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  were  shaken  up.  3l/  •  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  as  the  Party's  spokes¬ 
man,  read  a  list  of  errors  considered  in  these  changes: 

"(a)  VThile  carrying  out  their  anti-feudal  task,  our  cadres... 
have  separated  the  Land  Reform  and  the  Revolution.  Worst  of  all, 
in  some  areas  they  have  even  made  the  two  mutually  exclusive. 
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**(b)  V/e  have  Tailed  to  realize  the  necessity  of  uniting 
with  the  middle -level  peasants^  and  we  should  have  concluded 
some  foim  of  alliance  with  the  rich  peasants^  whom  we  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  landlords* 

”(c)  We  attacked  the  landowning  families  indiscriminately • 

”(d)  We  made  too  many  deviations  and  executed  too  many 
honest  people.  We  attacked  on  too  large  a  front  and^  seeing 
enemies  everywhere^  resorted  to  terror^  which  became  far  too 
widespread. 

"(e)  Whilst  carrying  out  our  Land  Reform  program  we  failed 
to  respect  the  principles  of  freedom  of  faith  and  worship  in 
many  areas. 

"(f)  In  regions  inhabited  by  minority  tribes  we  have  attacked 
tribal  chiefs  too  strongly^  thus  injuring^  instead  of  respecting^ 
local  customs  and  manners. 

"(g)  VThen  reorganizing  the  party^  we  paid  too  much  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  notion  of  social  class  instead  of  adhering  firmly 
to  political  qualifications  alone.  Instead  of  recognizing 
education  to  be  the  first  essential^  we  resorted  exclusively 
to  organizational  measures  such  as  disciplinary  pimishments^ 
expulsion  from  the  party^  executions^  dissolution  of  party 
braxiclies  and  cells.  Worse  stilly  torture  f'ame  to  be  regarded 
as  a  normal  practice  during  party  reorganization."  32/ 

On  2  November^  the  DRV  announced  that  its  first  postwar 
elections  would  be  held  in  1957^  Qnd  formed  a  constitutional  reform  com¬ 
mittee  as  one  of  several  measures  aimed  at  greater  freedom  in  the  society. 

On  8  November^  Ho  abolished  the  detested  Special  People’s 
Tribunals,  and  ordered  the  wholesale  release  of  prisoners  from  the  regime’s 
detention  centers.  There  follov/ed  then  a  systematic,  government-wide 
"Campaign  for  the  Rectification  of  Errors."  Notwithstanding  these  admissions, 
or  perhaps  because  of  them,  violence  broke  out  in  Nghe  An,  the  province  of 
Ho*s  birth. 

b .  Peasant  Rebellion  of  19^6 


The  year  195^  had  been  a  bad  one  for  communist  regimes. 
Obedient  to  the  dictates  of  the  20th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  most  communist  governments,  including  the  DRV,  had 
launched  programs  of  de-Stalinization  and  liberalization.  In  China  these 
took  the  foim  of  the  "Hundred  Flowers"  movement,  and  in  the  DRV,  the 
"Rectification  of  Errors  Campaign."  Poland  and  East  Germany,  as  well  as 
Hungary  had  experienced  violence.  Nonetheless,  it  was  with  some  surprise 
that  the  world  received  Hanoi  Radio’s  announcement  of  l6  November  195^, 
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of  riots  which; 


"Broke  out  when  a  gang  of  reactionaries^  taking  advantage 
of  the  mistakes  committed  during  the  political  implementation 
of  land  reform^  molested  soldiers  and  cadres  of  the  people's 
regime^  seized  quantities  of  arms  and  blocked  traffic .  Many 
dead  and  wounded  are  reported  among  the  soldiers  and  cadre.... 

Drastic  measures  have  been  taken  to  maintain  security. ..  .Regional 
administrative  committees  have  intensified  efforts  to  correct 
mistakes  committed  in  the  agrarian  reform  program^  and  are  now 
satisfying  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  all  compatriots^  including 
^  the  Catholics . . . . "  33/ 

) 

\  On  17  November^  however^  Hanoi  disclosed  that  "troops  and  cadres ... .tried 

^  to  reason  with  the  people  but  were  man-handled.  This  ended  in  a  clash 

in  which  a  few  persons  were  killed  and  wounded^  including  some  army  ' 
men. .. .Security  services  are  now  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  maintain 
order  and  security  and  to  protect  the  compatriots*  lives  and  property...."  3^/ 
On  21  November^  Hhan  Dan^  the  government  newspaper^  noted  that:  "Nghe  An 
is  the  province  in  which  party  organizations  existed  as  early  as  1930-  But 
it  is  in  the  same  province  that  the  most  serious  mistakes  have  been  made...^" 
and  went  on  to  deplore  the  execution  and  beatings  of  party  members.  35/ 

V/hat  happened  indicates  that  the  popxilace  of  North  Vietnam 
must  have  been  living  at  the  time  under  severe  tension.  The  People's  Army 
of  Vietnam  (pAVN)  had  been  deployed  in  strength  into  the  rural  areas  to 
support  the  Land  Reform  Campaign^  and  it  vms  reportedly  through  PAVN  chan¬ 
nels  that  the  DRV  first  learned  of  impending  revolt.  Local  garrisons  had 
been  reinforced  as  citizens  grew  more  restive^  and  units  composed  of 
regrouped  southerners  were  sent  into  exceptionally  tense  areas . 

On  November  9^  195^^  several  hundred  aggrieved  peasants 
assembled  in  a  market  place  near  Vinh--a  predominantly  Catholic  area — to 
petition  an  ICC  team  to  arrange  for  some  of  them  to  migrate  to  South  Vietnam^ 
and  for  return  of  confiscated  land  to  others.  The  following  morning  a 
special  DRV  propaganda  team  and  a  contingent  of  NVA  troops  arrived^  and 
several  arrests  were  attempted.  A  riot  ensued^  which  spread  into  insur¬ 
rection.  On  the  night  of  13  November  PAVN  troops  stormed  into  the  town^ 
scattering  the  rebels  and  inflicting  heavy  c’asualties.  Thousands  of 
peasants  then  swarmed  over  their  local  government  offices^  destroying 
land  records^  and  blocking  roads.  Some  militia  deserted  and  joined  the 
rebels^  and  attacks  on  nearby  DRV  troops  vrere  attempted.  Bernard  Fall^ 
in  a  1957  article^  described 'four  columns  of  some  10^000  peasants  marching 
in  the  province  capital^  seizing  arms  from  troops^  and  forcing  party  cadres 
to  sign  confessions  of  crimes.  ^6/  T\/o  reinforced  army  divisions^  some 
20^CX)0  strong^  were  canmitted  to  put  down  the  uprising.  37/ 

The  casualties  resulting  from  the  revolt  are  not  known. 

Pall  states  that  "close  to  6OOO  farmers  v;ere  deported  or  executed."  38/ 

^  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  in  Saigon  cited  "massacres"  in  the  Norths  claimed  to  have 
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evidence  that  the  entire  population  of  Nghe  An  .had  remained  ignorant  of 
its  right  to  move  to  the  South  in  195^~i955^  ^nd  called  upon  the  ICC  to 
reinstate  Article  l^f(d).  Vietnam  Press ^  Diem's  official  press 

agency^  on  9  Novmber  195*^  quoted  Cong  ^Ihan^  a  Saigon  daily  as  follows: 

"in  the  Norbh^  the  fall  of  the  illegitimate  regime  is 
near.... As  soon  as  the  people's  hatred  of  the  Communist  dicta¬ 
torship  is  sufficiently  mature  for  it  to  succeed  in  overthrowing 
it^  then  geizeral  elections  which  are  really  free  will  take  place 
in  the  whole  of  Vietnam^  and  will  peacefully  bring  about  the 
reunification  of  the  country. 


*'lf  he  refuses  to  have  recourse  to  force  in  order  to 
liberate  the  Norths  while  yet  realizing  the  dearest  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  people^  the  supreme  head  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  does  so  solely  in  order  to  avoid  bloodshed  and 
undesirable  fratricidal  strife.**  ko/ 

c.  Reconciliation  and  Repression^  19^7-1999 


From  the  DRV  v±e\rpo±nt  the  Nghe-An  uprising^  whatever 
its  dimensions^  coincided  fortuitously  with  the  Suez  and  Hungarian  crises. 
The  GVN  simply  could  not  muster  sufficient  evidence  to  compete  for  head¬ 
lines^  and  U.S.  attention  was  on  Europe.  In  any  event,  Ho  and  his  regime 
undertook  a  series  of  conciliatory  gestures  which  sapped  popular  resent- 
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quickly  extended  to  Catholics.  Radio  Hanoi,  which  in  July  1955^  had 
broadcast  a  Lao  Dong  proclamation  rejecting  the  existence  of  deities 
consistent  with  the  "scientific  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Marx  and 
Lenin,  *'  on  22  Hovember  1956  announced  -that : 


"...in  the  agrarian  reform,  we  have  committed  errors, 
including  errors  in  the  observance  of  freedom  of  religion. 

The  people  in  general,  and  the  Catholic  citizens  in  particvilar, 
want  these  ei'rors  corrected.  These  are  legitimate  demands.  "  hi/ 

At  the  same  time  the  government  allocated  about  ^8  million  dong  (about 
$15^000)  for  repair  of  Catholic  churches  and  a  seminary.  42/  On  15-16 
December  1956,  the  DRV  convened  the  National  Committee  of  the  Catholic 
Union,  which  issued  a  declaration  criticizing  the  government  for  having 
violated  the  laws  on  religious  freedom,  pointing  out  that: 

"...the  errors  committed  during  the  agrarian  reform  have 
violated  the  policy  of  religious  liberty  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party 
and  of  the  Government  and  have  infringed  on  the  religious 
rights  of  the  faithful. ..."  43/ 

Ho  Chi  Minh  personallj’^  received  a  delegation  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Catholic  Union  to  exT)ress  his  regret  over  the  "errors"  that  had  been  com¬ 
mitted,  and  I^an  Dan,  the  Lao  Dong  paper,  published  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  same  subject. 


The  Lao  Dong  Party  itself  was  purged  with  particular 
attention  to  the  demonstrably  unreliable  rural  m'embership  acquired 
during  the  latter  stages  of  Land  Reform^  and  Nhan  Dan  through  the 
spring  of  1957  reported  on  continuing  diffic\alty  in  restoring  the 
Party's  rapport  in  the  countryside.  At  the  same  time^  the  press 
carried  a  number  of  graphic  accounts,  of  life  in  DRV  prison  camps,  hh/ 

In  early  1957^  in  emulation  of  Mao^  the  DRV  sponsored 
a  "hundred  flowers"  campaign^  and  as  in  China^  the  regime  was  surprised 
by  the  sharpness  of  intellectual  criticism  which  it  evoked,  h^/  The 
Hundred  Flowers  movement  lasted  in  full  bloom  only  about  three  months^ 
but  the  literary  license  stimulated  an  unusual  outflow  of  verse  and  fable^ 
in  which  Land  Reform^  PAVI^^  foreign  advisers^  and  the  Party  cadre  were 
all  criticized.  Eventually  the  barbs  became  unbearable  for  the  Lao  Dong^ 
and  the  flow  of  newsprint  to  opposition  papers  was  cut^  printers  went 
on  strike^  and  a  particularly  cutting  journal,  Nhan-Van  ( "Humanism, a 
pun  on  Mian-Dan)^  \ras  forbidden  to  publish.  Arrests  and  trials  followed 
and  by  mid~1957  the  voice  of  the  intellectuals  had  all  but  been  stilled. 
Nevertheless,  as  late  as  i960,  official  releases  were  still  deprecating 
literature  which  did  not  meet  regime  criteria  for  "proletarian  writings." 

By  mid  1957^  the  DRV  had  reversed  its  policy  on  Catholics — 
six  months  after  the  "Rectification"  rapprochement  of  December  I956.  The 
denunciation  of  priests  was  resumed,  and  the  Chua*ch  was  accused  of  political 
activities.  In  1959^  ^  more  intense  campaign  of  harassment  was  undertaken, 
including  newspaper  barrages  depicting  the  Catholic  clergy  as  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  collectives  in  farm  regions.  Church  activity  was  severely 
restricted;  all  non- Vietnamese  priests  and  nuns  were  expelled;  and  the 
movement  of  the  native  clergy  was  rigidly  circumscribed.  Catholic  schools 
closed  rather  than  accept  DRV  political  instructors.  Western  observers 
in  Hanoi  in  I962  noted  that  congregations  in  Hanoi  were  composed  invariably 
of  the  aged.  Fall  repoi'ted  that  as  of  that  year  there  were  but  5  bishops 
and  320  priests  remaining  in  the  DRV.  46/ 

The  DRV,  like  the  GVN,  also  resorted  to  population  reloca¬ 
tions:  the  forced  migration  of  Vietnamese  from  overcrowded,  potentially 

dissident  coastal  regions  into  areas  inhabited  by  minority  peoples .  The 
tribal  people  of  North  Vietnam  comprised  about  15^  of  the  population  thinly 
settled  over  about  40^0  of  the  country.  47/  These  folk  had  always  resisted 
government  from  outside  their  tribal  society.  The  French  made  only  a 
pretense  of  governing  them.  Racially  differentiated  from  the  Vietnamese, 
the  higlilander-lowlander  relationship  historically  proceeded  from  hostility 
on  the  one  hand  and  contempt  on  the  other.  Even  Truong  Chinh  v;'as  unwilling 
to  press  strongly  his  Land  Reform  Campaign  against  the  patriarchal  tribal 
system,  but  to  the  extent  that  he  did,  violence  ensued.  In  Vo  Nguyen  Giap’s 
catalog  of  mistakes  recited  on  29  October  1956  (supra),  these  difficulties 
were  admitted,  and  concessions  to  the  minorities  were  part  of  the  Rectifi¬ 
cation  of  Errors.  The  Constitution  of  196O  guaranteed  the  preservation  of 
minority  languages  and  cultures,  and  autonomy  for  local  government.  More 
than  705^  of  public  administration  in  the  northeast  border  region  was  placed 
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in  the  hands  of  non-Vietnamese^  and  the  proportion  uas  almost  5O56  on 
the  Laotian  frontier.  Minority  leaders  were  given  seats  in  the  National 
Assembly  and  on  the  Lao  Dong  Party  Central  Committee^  and  in  both  the 
Party  and  government  bureaucracies  numerous  special  minority  boards  and 
commissions  were  formed.  Nonetheless^  the  first  DRV  Five-Year  Plan  (196O) 
included  an  expanded  agricultural  resettlement  program  in  which  1^000,000 
Vietnamese  farmers  were  to  move  from  the  delta  into  the  tribal  regions  to 
open  new  farmlands.  In  fact^  the  new  farms  were  seldom  self-sufficient^ 
much  less  a  contribution  to  the  national  food  s\J5)ply.  But  they  aided 
internal  security:  their  presence  debilitated  the  traditional  tribal 
society,  and  prorided  a  qua  si -military  presence  on  the  borders.  In  1959^ 
security  forces  in  the  border  regions  were  further  strengthened  with  Aimed 
Public  Security  Forces  to  counter  alleged  airdrops  of  **ranger  spies”  frcm 
South  Vietnam. 


In  most  respects,  the  DRV  had  gone  further  in  its  solf- 
accusation  than  bad  the  de-Stalinization  campaigns  in  other  communist 
countries.  Its  recovery  was  equally  exaggerated.  Hoang  Van  Chi,  a  former 
Viet  Minh  cadre,  believes  that  the  Land  Reform’s  advance  into  mass  terror, 
followed  by  "Rectification”  and  reconciliation,  had  been  carefully  cal¬ 
culated  by  Ho  as  a  "bamboo  bending”  in  deliberate  emulation  of  the  Chinese, 
and  that  Ho,  no  less  than  Mao,  was  fully  aware  that  bloodshed  would  eventu- 
ate.  ^8/  Aiming  ultimately  at  nothing  less  than  a  rapid  and  total  trans¬ 
formation  of  traditional  society,  both  leaders  resorted  to  terror,  followed 
by  calculated  relaxation  and  retightening  of  government  control,  as  necessary 
steps  to  a  disciplined  populace.  If  such  was  in  I’acx  Ho’s  views,  evenos 
bore  him  out,  for  by  1959  "the  DRV  was  able  to  resume  a  forced  advance 
toward  collectivization  of  agriculture,  which,  though  afflicted  with 
occasional  administrative  setbacks  and  by  production  decreases,  did  not 
again  prompt  revolt.  49/ 

Other  internal  security  messures  taken  by  the  DRV  included 
strict  controls  over  personal  mobility,  the  allocation  of  large  manpower 
resources  to  internal  security  functions,  and  the  employment  of  the  Lao 
Dong  Party  as  a  control  mechanism  and  security  censor.  The  regime  eventu¬ 
ally  acquired,  through  its  duplicate  Party  and  governmental  bureaucracies, 
contacts  vfith  and  control  over  virtually  every  citizen.  The  formal  internal 
security  apparatus  was  effectively  supplemented  by  population  control 
documentation  (identification  cards,  licenses,  travel  permits),  by  incessant 
propaganda,  by  networks  of  informers,  and  by  surveillance  in  compulsory 
mass  organizations.  By  1959^  following  5  years  of  oppression,  relaxation, 
and  repression,  the  people  of  the  DRV  were  effectively  disciplined. 

2.  Progress  Towards  Socialism 

The  assertion  of  the  DRV  Constitution  of  i960  that  the  nation 
was  "transforming  its  backward  econesny  into  a  socialist  economy  with 
modem  industry  and  agriculture...”  had  substance,  but  entailed  a  sub¬ 
stantial  input  from  abroad.  Though  a  primarily  agricultural  society. 
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North  Vietnam  emerged  from  its  war  with  France  in  195^  a  food-deficit 
area.  Densely  populated^  war-tom,  it  found  itself  more  than  customarily 
dependent  upon  outside  supplies  of  rice  and  supplemental  foods,  which  it 
had  usually  imported  from  South  Vietnam.  Soviet  stop-gap  aid  filled  the 
food  deficit  until  DRV  pixxiuction  was  improved.  The  negative  attitude  of 
the  GVN  toward  any  economic  relations  with  the  DRV  beyond  those  necessitated 
by  the  Geneva  regroupment,  in  which  Diem  became  progressively  more  adamant, 
created  one  pressure  upon  the  DRV  to  seek  dependable  sources  of  further  aid 
abroad.  A  second  stemmed  from  lack  of  h\jman  and  material  capital  to  take 
advantage  of  its  natural  resources:  the  North  contained  all  the  developed 
mineral  lodes  and  most  of  the  established  manufacturing  in  the  two  Yletnvyi  ?, 
as  well  as  the  bulk  of  electric  power  capacity  in  Indochina.  ^O/  The  DRv 
needed  substantial  foreign  aid  either  to  press  toward  modernizing  its  basic 
industry  or  to  collectivize  its  farms. 

Agriculture 

Foreign  aid  to  the  DRV  in  agriculture,  aside  from  relief 
shipments  of  food,  took  the  form  chiefly  of  technical  assistance,  both  in 
management  and  techniq^ue.  ^l/  Chinese  experts  in  Maoist  land  reforms 
figured  prominently  in  the  concept  and  direction  of  the  collectivization 
drives.  Russian  advisors  are  believed  to  have  advocated  DRV  concentration* 
on  mineral  and  tropical  piroducts  valuable  in  communist  international  trade, 
and  to  have  furni^ed  methodological  assistance  in  irrigation,  fertilizing, 
and  the  like,  but  to  little  avail:  labor  intensive,  hand  tool  farming  in 
the  traditional  fashion  persisted.  Progress  towards  collectivization  was 
perceptible.  After  retrenching  in  1957  following  the  peasant  flare-up,  the 
regime  moved  ahead,  although  more  cautiously.  At  the  beginning  of  1958^ 
less  than  5/^  of  the  farm  population  was  in  producer  cooperatives;  enrollments 
increased  thereafter,  and  sharply  in  i960,  from  about  55/^  of  peasant  house¬ 
holds  in  July  to  about  85^  in  December.  About  one  third  of  the  collectives 
were  in  advanced  stages  of  communal  land  ownership  and  shared  production; 
the  remainder  represented  inchoate  socialization,  with  market  incentive 
still  a  mainstay-  Performance  in  agriculture  was  generally  poor,  output 
never  rising  above  subsistence  levels,  and  slow  and  erratic  growth  depressing 
progress  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

®iere  was,  however,  percept4J)le  progress: 

Food  Grain  Per  Capita  $2/ 

(in  Kilograms) 

1955  1956  1957  1958  1959  i960  1961  1962 

260  310  283  315  358  304  337  339 

The  DRV  gross  national  product,  owing  to  improvements  in  both  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  sectors,  grew  steadily  some  6/f>  per  year  after  1958.  The 
most  promising  years  for  the  DRV  were  1958  and  1959^  when  performance  in 
both  sectors  was  extraordinarily  good;  thereafter,  consecutive  years  of 
poor  harvests  and  rapid  population  increases  cut  into  gains. 
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!)•  Industry 


In  Industry,  as  compared  with  agriculture,  foreign  aid  was 
more  relevant,  and  visibly  more  effective.  The  DRV  claimed  in  I963  that 
new  capacity  had  raised  the  total  value  of  factory  and  handicraft  industrial 
output  two  and  two-thirds  times  above  the  1956  level;  an  average  annual 
increase  of  some  205&.  Socialization  was  pronounced:  by  I963  state-owned 
enterprises  accounted  for  60^  of  production,  and  partially  state-owned  about 
6^0.  The  North  Vietnamese  themselves  possessed  at  the  outset  little  capacity 
to  carry  out  a  balanced  program  of  industrial  development;  in  fact,  handi- 
capped  as  the  DRV  was  by  annual  fluctuations  in  their  agriculturally  based 
economy  and  shortages  of  native  technicians,  its  capability  to  absorb  for¬ 
eign  aid  was  distinctly  limited.  Initially,  to  restore  existing  Industrl^.l 
plant,  to  improve  communications,  and  to  import  consumer  goods.  Thereaftarc* 
aid  was  extended  in  the  form  of  credits  for  specified  projects.  The  first 
DRV  long  range  development  plan,  a  three  year  program  in  1958^  proved  too 
ambitious;  targets  were  revised  down  annually,  and  at  the  end  of  the  plan 
agricultiiral  growth  had  averaged  a  little  over  compared  with  21^6  for 
industry.  A  Five  Year  Plan  for  I96O-I965  was  designed  for  more  "rational 
development"  of  heavy  industry,  but  precisely  how  this  was  to  be  achieved, 
and  the  pace  of  improvement,  apparently  remained  subjects  of  contention  up 
\mtil  the  exigencies  of  the  war  overtook  the  plan. 

U.S.  intelligence  is  not  informed  as  to  how  precisely 
foreign  aid  was  related  to  either  DRV  econoaic  plans,  but  in  terras  of 
government  budget  revenues,  the  DRV  reported  that  foreign  aid  and  loans 
ccmpriocd  39*5^  its  1955  inccme,  but  dropped  to  only  15 of  its 
i960  income.  By  contrast,  and  as  a  measure  of  retxirn  on  both  foreign  aid 
and  its  own  Investment,  profits  from  state  enterprises  contributed  only 
6.5?o  to  1955  income,  compared  with  58 in  i960.  Total  aid  for  1955  to 
1963  was  as  follows: 


ECONOMIC  AID  TO  DRV 

1955-1963 


(in  Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars)  53/ 


Donor  ( l) 

Grants 

Credits 

Total 

ia  Total 

Communist  China 

225.0 

232.0 

457.0 

hj.d 

USSR 

105.0. 

263.9 

368.9  (2) 

38.6 

Rumania 

4.8 

37.5 

Poland 

7.5 

14.5 

97.0  (3) 

10.1 

Czechoslovakia 

9.0 

7.5 

East  Germany 

15.0 

0 

15.0 

1..6 

Hungary 

2.0 

10.0 

12.0 

1.2 

Bulgaria 

4.0 

2.5 

6.9 

0.7 

Total 

372.3 

5SO“(3) 

956.4 

100.0 

(1)  Albania  and  North  Korea  also  aided,  insignificantly. 

(2)  Does  not  include  I962  agreement  for  agricxiltural  development 
assistance,  value  unknown . 

(3)  Includes  $l6.2  million  extended  in  1955  as  a  consortium. 
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U.S.  intelligence  estimated  that  through  I963  DRV  used  about  $33^^  million 
of  aid  extended  bjr  China^  $324  million  from  the  USSR,  and  about  $106  from 
East  Europe. 

The  Chinese  Communists  played  a  leading  role  in  assistance 
for  transportation,  canmvinication,  and  the  irrigation  system.  Between  1957 
and  1964  they  built  l4  rice  mills,  28  siagar  refineries,  plus  a  number 
of  consumer  goods  factories.  A  1959  loan  financed  expansion  in  metallurgy, 
chemicals,  and  electric  power.  Chinese  trainers,  advisers,  and  technicians 
averaged  I5OO  to  3OOO  per  annum.  Soviet  aid  was  at  first  centered  on  heavy 
Industry.  Technicians  —  about  I50  to  3OO  persons  yearly  —  were  concen-  • 
trated  in  heavy  aonufacturing,  mining  and  electric  power.  After  i960, 
Soviet  assistance  was  also  provided  for  telecommunications  and  agriculture-. 

The  dry's  foreign  trade  tripled  from  1955  to  I963,  and 
although  exports  Increased  from  S'f>  of  total  trade  in  1955^  to  37/^  in  1963^ 
a  deficit  remained  which  had  to  be  financed  frcm  aid  —  from  grants  In 
1955“1957^  and  fran  credit  thereafter. 

Bie  pattern  of  trade  was  also  Bloc  oriented,  as  follows: 

GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  DRV  TRADE 

(1962  Data  in  Percentages)  ^4/ 


Communist  CMna,  N.K.,  Cuba- 

Eastern  Europe 

USSR 

Japan 

Other  Non-Conmunist 


Toteil 

Together  China  and  USSR  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  all  trade.  Total 
exports  were  60^  from  agrlciilture,  forestry,  fishing  and  handicrafts, 

3O5&  from  minerals;  50^  of  imports  were  machines  and  allied  equipment.  Less 
than  155^  of  all  trade  was  with  non-ccsnmunlst  nations,  consisting  mainly  of 
manufactured  goods  and.  chemicals  for  DRV  coeil. 

Again,  1959  and  i960  were  banner  years.  Compared  with 
1955.;  total  trade  more  than  doubled  by  1959^  and  nearly  tripled  by  196O: 


Imports 

38.6 

16.7 
36.6 

2.3 

5-8 


Exports 

23.2 

23.5 

33.8 

11.1 

8.4 


100.0 


100.0 
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Value  of  DRV  Foreign  Trade  * 


(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 

Total  Trade 

Imports 

Exports 

1959 

80.4 

73.6 

6.8 

195^* 

.  99.0 

78.6 

20.4 

1957 . 

.  1U0.5 

99.5 

4i.o 

19^ . . 

.  IIU.5 

63.3 

51.2 

1959  •••••••♦•••• 

.  171.8 

104.5 

67.3 

19^0 . 

.  207.8 

127.9 

79.9 

1961 

.  22U.2 

143.7 

80.5 

1962 

.  238.8 

149.4 

89.4 

*  Derived  from 

DRV  data.  Total  imports  are  believed 

to  include 

all  goods  imported  into  the  country  except  grant  military 
assistance  materiel. 

Eo  was  explicit  in  spurning  Western  assistance  for  DRV 
development,  in  September^  1955^  he  extolled  aid  from  the  "other  democ¬ 
racies"  and  pointed  out  that: 

"This  selfless  and  unconditional  aid,  beneficial  to  the 
people,  is  ccmpletely  different  from  the  *aid*  conceived  by 
the  imperialists.  Through  their  'aid*  the  imperialists  always 
aim  at  exploiting  and  enslaving  the  peoples.  The  Marshall 
Plan,  which  has  gradually  encroached  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
the  recipient  countries,  is  eloquent  proof  of  this."  $6/ 

C.  Foreign  Policy  Objectives 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Geneva  Settlement  of  195^^  ‘the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  pursued  beyond  its  borders  national  objectives  which 
inevitably  drew  the  DRV  into  a  broader,  more  direct  role  in  the  southern 
insurgency,  and,  therefore,  into  conflict  with  the  United  States.  The 
following  examination  of  DRV  national  interests  —  perforce  speculative  — 
probes  maximum  and  minimum  objectives  to  delimit  the  range  of  DRV  choice, 
and  to  determine  the  approximate  apparent  timing  of  those  major  foreign 
policy  decisions  which  took  it  southward. 

!•  Independence 

'From,  the  outset.  Doc  lap.  Independence,  had  been  the  battle- 
cry  of  Vietnamese  of  the  Resistance,  much  as  "liberty"  rings  for  Americans. 
For  Ho  Chi  Minh  it  was  sine  qua  non:  in  19^6,  he  told  a  U.S.  writer  that 
"What  follows  will  follow,  independence  must  come  first."  ^7/  Independence 
of  Vietnam  from  foreign  domination  —  from  colonialism  in  its  political 
forms,  its  econcalc  exploitation,  its  military  occupation,  its  social  sub¬ 
servience  and  racism  —  has  been  the  primary  goal  of  the  redoxibtable 
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revolutionary's  entire  mature  life.  His  main  obstacles^  as  he  saw 

them,  were  first  ftance,  then  a  Franco-American  combine,  and  finally  the 
U.S*.  alone;  toward  the  expulsion  of  U.S.  power  and  influence  frcm  Vietnam 
Ho,  after  195^^  directed  most  of  the  international  power  of  the  DRV.  ^9/ 
Nonetheless,  while  Ho’s  testimony  is  extensive  on  his  deep  antipathy  to 
U.S.  Imperialism  as  the  major  danger  to  the  DRV,  his  behavior  in  the 
Chlnese-Russian  rivalry  indicated  that  he  perceived  yet  another  serious 
threat  to  Vietnamese  independence  in  his  northern  neighbor:  China, 
ancient  overlord  of  the  Viet  peoples .  60/  Accordingly,  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  DRV,  though  pivoted  upon  anti-Americanism,  has  guarded  against 
encroachment  by  the  Communist  Chinese. 

As  an  upper  limit  on  reasonable  expectations  after  195^^  the 
DRV  might  have  hoped,  in  the  context  of  a  worsening  political  climate 
within  South  Vietnam,  or  of  some  form  of  plebescite  per  the  Geneva  Settle¬ 
ment,  that  foreign  military  forces  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  South  and 
foreign  influence  attenuated.  A  Franco-American  withdrawal  coxild  have 
acceptably  taken  place  under  a  neutralization  formula,  provided  that  the 
formula  permitted  pursuit  of  other  DRV  policies,  such  as  reunification,  and 
socialization- 

Miniaally,  the  DRV  might  have  been  willing  to  accept  a  con¬ 
tinued  foreign  presence  in  the  south,  especially  a  French  presence,  with 
assxirance  of  eventjaal  withdrawal,  and  compensatory  concessions  to  the 
DRV  on  the  issue  of  reunification. 

In  the  literal  sense,  the  DRV  won  its  independence  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  195^^  attested  by  Pravda  upon  the  close  of  the 
Conference,  July  22,  195^:  "the  freedcm- loving  peoples  of  Indo-China. .  .have 
won  their  national  independence."  In  Janxoary,  1957^  the  Soviet  UN  delegate 
requested  entry  of  the  DRV  into  the  UN  as  a  separate,  distinct  state,  as 
it  then  existed  in  North  Vietnam.  61/  But  Ho  Chi  Minh,  also  on  22  July 
195^^  issued  an  appeal  stressing  the  temporary  nature  of  the  partition, 
and  the  Impeimanence  of  the  French  military  presence  in  the  South.  More¬ 
over,  he  said:  "ibrth.  Central  and  South  Vietnam  are  territories  of  ours. 
Our  country  will  certainly  be  unified,  otir  entire  people  will  surely  be 
liberated."  62/  By  1957  the  bar  to  independence  and  unification,  the 
baleful  foreign  presence  in  Vietnam  was  plainJLy,  in  Ho*s  view,  the  US: 

"l?he  Vietnamese  people  have  perseveringly  carried  on  the 
struggle  for  the  Implementation  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  to 
reunify  the  country,  because  South  Viet- Nam  is  still  iniled  by 
the  US  lnQ)erialists  and  their  henchmen.  In  completely  liberated 
North  Viet-Kai,  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people;  this  is  a 
firm  basis  for  the  peaceful  reunification  of  Viet-Nam,  a  task 
which  receives  ever-growing  and  generous  help  fran  the  Soviet 
Union,  China,  and  other  brother  countries.  Thanks  to  this 
assistance,  the  consolidation  of  the  North  has  scored  good 
results.” 
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2.  Reiinification 


The  goal  of  independence,  because  of  American  "imperialist” 
support  of  the  Dieia  government,  thus  became  closely  allied  with,  if 
not  inseparable  frcm,  that  of  reunification.  But  the  DRV- Lao  Dong  leaders, 
though  widely  acknowledged  by  all  Vietnamese  as  heroes  in  the  struggle  for 
independence,  did  not  win  similar  acceptance  as  political  spokesmen  for 
Cochinchina  or  Annam.  Indeed,  in  all  the  modem  history  of  Vietnam  there 
has  been  little  real  unity.  Vietnam’s  record  is,  rather,  one  of  violence 
and  political  division.  The  conquest  of  Vietnam’s  current  territory  b^v‘ 
the  Dai-Viet  people  of  the  Red  River  Delta  (modern  Tonkin)  from  the  Cham 
(of  modern  Annam)  and  Khmers  (of  modern  Cochinchina)  took  place  throughoUi. 
this  millenium;  the  Mekong  Delta  did  not  come  under  Viet  suzerainty  until 
ca  1780.  In  the  meantime,  civil  war  had  fractioned  the  Dai-Viet;’  for  I50 
years  (ca.  l640-1790)  tvo  high  walls  divided  North  from  South  Vietnam  at 
approximately  the  17th  i)arallel.  A  \inified  Vietnam  came  into  being  in 
1802  under  the  B^ieror  Gia  Long,  but  scarcely  half  a  century  elapsed  before 
the  French  conquests  began.  Under  the  French,  Cochinchina,  Annam,  and 
Tonkin  were  politically  separate.  64/ 

Present-day  South  Vietnam — by  Viet  Minh  terms^  Zone  V  (Annam) 
and  VI  (Cochinchina  or  Nam  Bo) — has  always  been  of  secondary  importance 
to  the  DRV.  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  government  can  claim  to  have  ruled  Saigon,  for 
example,  for  only  twenty  days  in  September,  1945^  and  neither  the  DRV 
government  nor  the  Lao  Dong  Party  ever  eexmnanded  the  aoreii^^oli  ill  South 
Vietnam  that  they  did  in  Tonkin..  During  the  War  of  Resistance,  1945-1954, 
Zone  V  was  less  a  theater  of  operations  than  a  source  of  supplies  and 
recruits  for  the  Viet  Minh  in  Tonkin,  and  in  both  Zone  V  and  Nam  Bo  the 
Viet  Minh  practiced  economy  of  force:  only  some  20^  of  organized  Viet 
Minh  military  units  were  in  either  at  end  1953,  even  though  the  areas 
supported  nearly  half  of  all  Vietnam’s  population.  Douglas  Pike’s  study 
of  the  Viet  Cong  led  him  to  conclude  that; 

"The  Cochin-Chinese  regarded  the  resistance  as  Northern- 
oriented;  the  center  of  fighting  was  in  the  North,  the  Vietminh 
was  strongest  in  the  North,  most  of  its^  leaders  were  Northerners, 
and  the  French  were  most  vulnerable  in  the  Red  River  delta.  The 
South  had  less  tradition  of  revolution,  *and  inevitably  a  variety 
of  North-Sooth  policy  conflicts  arose.  The  communication  channel 
between  Hanoi  and  Saigon  was  undependable,  and  liaison  within  the 
South  was  difficult.  The  Northern  leadership  exhibited  little 
knowledge  about  southerners  and  even  less  patience  with  Southern 
lethargy....."  65/ 

Even  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  fairly  explicit  in  assigning  to  South  Vietnam  a  lesser 
role  in  the  revolution.  For  example,  in  his  December,  1953,  address  to  the 
National  Assembly  on  Land  Reform,  he  was  careful  to  point  out  that  Zones  V 
and  VI  were  not  yet  ripe  for  "progress  toward  socialism”: 


"Land  reform  is  a  policy  applied  throughout  the  country^ 
but  it  must  be  carried  out  step  by  step;  first  in  localities 
where  sufficient  conditions  have  been  obtained  and  then  in 
other  localities...* 

"The  Government  will  deal  with  the  regions  inhabited  by 
the  national  minorities^  the  Fifth  Zone^  South  Viet-Nam^  and 
the  guerrilla  bases  later  on.  In  guerrilla — and  enemy- -occupied 
areas^  land  reform  will  be  carried  out  after  their  liberation."  66/ 

Nonetheless^  though  South  Vietnam  had  been  relegated  to  a  low  operational 
priority^  its  evartual  unification  v^ith  the  DRV  became  an  article  of 
faith  which  the  Lao  Dong  leaders  repeatedly  and  solemnly  affirmed;  for 
example.  Ho  Chi  Minh: 

"*Our  cGcqyat riots  in  the  Southern  area  are  citizens  of 
Vietnam.  Rivers  can  dry  up  and  mountains  wear  away,  but 
this  truth  stands.*  /Letter  to  Southerners,  May  3^  19^6./ 

'Each  day  the  Fatherland  remains  disunited,  each  day  you  /of 
the  South/  suffer,  food  is  without  taste,  sleep  brings  no 
rest.  I  solemnly  promise  you,  through  your  determination,  the 
determination  of  all  our  people,  the  Southern  land  will  return  to 
the  bosem  of  the  Fatherland.*  /October  23,  19^6^/  *  National 

reunification  is  our  road  to  life.  Great  unity  is  the  power  that 
will  surely  triumph.  Thanks  to  this  great  unity,  the  Revolution 
was  successful  and  the  Kesis-cance  victorious.  Now,  wILu  great 
unity,  our  political  struggle  will  certainly  be  victorious,  our 
country  will  certainly  be  re\anified.  *  /July  5^  ^956^7  ‘South 
Vietnam  is  our  flesh  and  blood. ..  .Vietnam  is  one  country.  South 
and  North  aie  of  the  same  family,  and  no  reactionary  force  can 
partition  it.  Vietnam  must  be  reunited.  *  September  2, 

^Every  hour,  every  minute,  the  people  of  the  North  think  of 
their  can^jatriots  in  the  South.  The  South  Vietnamese  people 
relentlessly  have  fought  for  nearly  twenty  years,  first  the 
French  colonialists,  then  the  American-Diemists.  They  are 
indeed  the  heroic  sons  and  daughters  of  the  heroic  Vietnamese 
nation.  South  Vietnam  truly  deserves  the  same:  Brass  Citadel  of 
the  Fatherland.  *  /Way 

After  the  Geneva  Conference  of  195^^  the  most  Ho  and  the 
DRV  leaders  might  have  expected  was  that  France  and  the  U.S.  would  permit 
a  plebescite  to  occur,  or  withdraw  under  some  one  of  the  formxilae  men¬ 
tioned  above,  with  reunification  to  follow.  However,  for  reasons  which 
shall  be  set  forth  below,  the  actual  course  of  events  forced  them  to 
adopt  what  they  probably  regarded  as  a  minimally  acceptable  policy,  as 
follows:  68/ 

—  Consolidate  power  in  North  Vietnam,  and  expect  the  South 
to  collapse  from  internal  dissension. 
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—  Expect  general  elections^  but  in  prudence^  anticipate  their 
not  being  held,  and  prepare  to  take  the  South  by  force  i-f 
necessary. 

—  Move  north  the  bulk  of  the  Viet  Minh  forces  in  the  South, 
and  upgrade  as  a  reserve. 

--  Foster  strong  ties  among  the  regroupees  with  families  in  the 
South. 

—  Establish  an  effective  political  infrastructure  in  the  South, 
and  work  to  weaken  the  government  as  well  as  the  position  of 
foreign  powers  there. 

In  1955^  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  with  patent*  U.S.  backing,  refused 
to  open  consultations  with  the  DRV  preliminary  to  the  expected  plebescite. 
There  followed  in  rapid  succession  Diem's  own  plebescite,  the  casting  off 
of  Bao  Dai,  and  the  withdravml  of  the  French*  When  July,  195^,  passed, 
hope  that  the  Geneva  Settlement  might  lead  toward  reunification  waned  in 
the  North-  It  was  thereafter  increasingly  clear  that  peaceable  reunifica¬ 
tion  was  not  in  prospect  for  the  foreseeable  future-  Ho  Chi  Minh,  in  a 
1956  letter  to  the  90^000  to  130,000  regroupees  who  had  gone  North  in  the 
expectation  of  returning  that  year,  explained  the  seeming  inaction  of  the 
DRV  on  their  behalf  as  follows: 

”0ur  policy  is:  to  consolidate  the  North  and  to  keep  in 
mind  the  South. 

\  • 

"To  build  a  good"  house,  we  must  build  a  strong  foundation. 

To  have  a  vigorous  plant  with  green  leaves,  beautiful  flowers, 
and  good  fruit,  we  must  take  care  of  it  and  feed  the  root. 

"The  North  is  the  foundation,  the  root  of  the  struggle  for 
complete  national  liberation  and  the  reunification  of  the  countiy. 
That  is  why  everything  we  are  doing  in  the  North  is  aimed  at 
strengthening  both  the  North  and  the  South.  Therefore,  to  work 
here  is  the  same  as  struggling  in  the  South:  it  is  to  straggle 
for  the  South  and  for  the  whole  of  Viet-Nam. 

"Striaggle  is  always  accompanied  by  difficulties.  But  your 
difficulties  are  our  common  difficulties.  After  fifteen  years' 
of  devastating  war,  the  newly  liberated  North  is  suffering 
many  privatiros ..... 

"...OTir  political  struggle  will. -.be  a  long  and  hard  strug¬ 
gle,  then  the  tendency  to  become  impatient,  pessimistic,  and 
to  succimb  to  other  cares  will  disappear. 

"The  political  struggle  will  certainly  be  victorious, 
national  reunification  will  certainly  be  achieved."  69/ 
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After  the  internal  turraoil  of  1956-195T^  the  DRV?s  dcmestic 
decks  were  cleared  for  more  direct  action  abroad.  Internal  dissension 
died  down  as  the  regime  effectively  suppressed  or  mollified  the  farmers 
and  the  Catholics^  the  epicenters  of  discontent .  Also^  privations 
afflicting  the  stJciety  stemming  from  the  war  and  the  regroupment  were 
somewhat  alleviated. 

3*  Support  from  Abroad 

The  DRV,  within  its  own  resources^  probably  could  not 
have  achieved  or  maintained  its  independence^  and  it  certainly  could  not 
look  for  reunification  without  foreign  support.  During  the  period  1950- 
1954^  the  Viet  Minh  had  accepted  significant  amounts  of  foreign  aid, 
especially  Chinese  aid,  70/  and  the  Geneva  Agreements  were  in  large 
measure  the  product  of  the  diplanacy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic,  rather  than  their  Vietnamese  allies.  Jl/  The  DRV, 
as  it  emerged  frtm  Geneva  in  1954,  consisted  of  a  society  torn  by  the 
war  and  undergoicg  the  trauma  of  a  900,000  person  exodus,  a  food  deficit, 
a  modest  and  war^araaged  industrial  plant,  and  a  drastic  shortage  of 
technicians  and  public  administrators.  Internal  and  external  defense 
were  almost  immediately  a  principal  policy  aim  —  certainly  through  the 
1956  peasant  rebellions,  and  their  consequences,  \7hatever  extraterri¬ 
torial  ambitions  the  DRV  may  have  had,  these  were  necessarily  subordinate 
to  survival  as  a  state.  In  the  view  of  the  Lao  Dong  leaders,  apparently 
even  the  realization  of  even  that  minimal  goal  hinged  upon  the  DRV’s 
receiving  substantial  military  assistance  from  abroad.  7^/  Additluxial 
foreign  aid  dependency  stemming  from  the  broad  domestic  reform  programs 
which  the  DRV  undertook  —  discussed  above  —  further  impelled  Ho  Chi 
Minh  and  his  government  to  turn  to  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians.  The 
DRV's  dependence  upon  its  communist  allies  increased  markedly  over  the  decade 
following  Geneva. 


a.  Foreign  Military  Assistance 

The  DRV  had  sound  reason  to  maintain  a  large  military 
establishment  in  the  aftermath  of  Geneva.  The  presence  of  the  French 
forces  in-  South  Vietnam  through  1956,  and  the  US-aided  GWT  military  forces 
thereafter,  takea  together  with  the  GVN's  claims  to  DRV  territory  and 
people,  GVN  diplnaatic  hostility,  and  GVN  belligerent  propaganda,  probably 
justified  a  large  army  for  national  defense.  73/  Moreover,  internal 
security  placed  heavy  demands  upon  DRV  forces,  at  first  to  deal  with  the 
exigencies  of  establishing  DRV  control,  pushing  the  Land  Reform  Campaign, 
and  coping  with  the  refugee  problem.  Large  forces  were  also  needed  in 
1956  to  suppress  uprisings,  particularly  in  tlie  predominantly  Catholic 
rural  areas.  74/  Beyond  simply  security,  however,  in  orthodox  communist 
fashion,  the  DRY  regarded  the  armed  forces  as  a  primary  instrument  for 
indoctrination  of  the  masses  and  for  support  of  other  Lao  Dong  Party 
programs;  they  also  served  as  a  reserve  labor  force  to  meet  agricultural 
crises.  75/  And-the  foreign  policy  of  the  DRV  required  a  military  instru¬ 
ment  of  extensive  capabilities  in  insurgency  operations  —  subversion, 
infiltration,  and  guerrilla  warfare. 
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>?anpower  for  such  an  establishment  was  available, 
although  in  poor  crop  years,  diversion  was  necessary.  But  equipment 
was  in  short  supply,  and  extensive  training  was  in  order.  Most 'mili¬ 
tary  equipment  and  supplies  had  to  be  imported,  as  DRV  industry  was 
incapable  of  more  than  small  scale  production  of  rudimentary  small  arms, 
small  anns  ammunition,  and  simple  impedimenta,  such  as  uniforms.  76/ 
Accordingly,  virtually  from  the  moment  of  its  Independence,  the  DRV 
sought  and  obtained  military  materiel  from  abroad,  risking  being  caught 
at  contravention  of  Article  17  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  to  build  a  large, 
modernized  land  array  of  10-l4  divisions.  77/ 

b.  Solidarity  with  the  USSR  and  CPR 

But  military  assistance  and  economic  aid  were  conditioned 
on  the  quid  pro  quo  of  DRV  identification  with  and  support  for  the  ”Ccm- 
munist  Bloc.  The  price  of  Bloc  support  had  been  high;  it  incl\aded  sacri¬ 
ficing  French  cooperation  after  Geneva.  78/  In  subordinating  its  interests 
to  those  of  the  USSR  and  CPR  at  Geneva,  the  DRV  impaired  its  own  negotiating 
strength.  Thereafter,  similar  subordination  obstructed  its  attecipts  to 
achieve  reunification.  It  was  with  France  that  the  DRV  had  contracted  to 
hold  elections  on  reunification,  and  it  tried  after  195^  to  pursue  a  policy 
calculated  to  encourage  France's  honoring  its  Geneva  coraraitments.  More¬ 
over,  the  DRV,  short  of  human  and  material  capital,  wished  to  maintain 
access  to  French  economic  resources.  Pham  Van  Dong  assured  the  French  in 
January',  1955^  that  the  DRV: 

"....sincerely  desires -to  establish  economic  relations 
with  France  for  reasons  which  are  both  political  and  economic.... 

That  does  not  prevent  us  from  establishing  relations  with  friendly 
countries  like  China,  but  we  are  used  to  working  with  the  French 
and  can  continue  to  do  so  on  a  basis  of  equality  and  reciprocity."  79/ 

But  Paris  was  faced,  as  Pham  put  it,  with  a  choice  between  Washington  and 
Hanoi,  though  he  assured  the  French  that  "the  unity  of  Viet  Nan  viXl  be 
achieved  in  any  case,  with  France  or  against  France."  The  French  opted  for 
withdrawal  in  1956-  the  price  of  protracted  intimacy  with  a  solidly  Bloc 
nation  proved  too  high  for  France,  both  in  its  internal  politics  and  in 
the  Western  alliance.  80/ 

For  the  DRV,  solidarity  with  the  Bloc  entailed  costs 
beyond  French  cooperation,  for  by  the  test  of  deeds,  neither  the  Soviets 
nor  the  Chinese  firmly  supported  its  quest  for  rexinification.  It  was  the 
DRV’s  fate  that  the  historically  invincible  monolith  with  which  it  cast 
its  fortunes  in  1950  was,  by  1957^  definitely  disintegrating.  Soviet 
policy  vis  a  vis  Vietnam  had  always  been  subordinated  to  its  European 
interests.  This  was  evident  as  early  as  19^5^  when  the  success  of  Ho 
and  the  ICP  were  accorded  less  importance  than  success  of  the  French 


CommuniGt  Party^  and  in  195^  it  appeared  that  France^  by  rejecting  the 
European  Defense  Conmunity  bought  Soviet  cooperation  in  settling  the 
Indochina  War — at  the  DRV*s  expense*  3l/  Post  Geneva^  So'V'iet  support 
of  the  DRV  came  into  tension  with  its  strivings  tov/ard  detente  with 
the  U.S.  Generally,  the  Soviets  seemed  willing  to  accept  the  Cold  War 
line  SEATO  drew  at  the  17th  parallel,  and  were  quite  cool  to  DRV  ”reunif  i-  • 
cation”  taUc.  But  the  most  disruptive  factor  in  Moscow-Hanoi  relations 
after  Geneva  was  not  V^ashington,  but  Peking.  The  CPR,  like  the  USSR, 
seems  to  have  regarded  the  DRV  as  a  pawn  in  a  v/orld-wide  test  of  power. 

The  Chinese  vrould  probably  have  been  disinterested  in  having  on  its 
southern  border  a  unified,  strong  Vietnam,  even  though  it  were  communist.' 
They  seem  to  have  always  regarded  support  of  the  DRV  as  a  way  to  embarass 
the  Soviets,  to  attack  the  U.S.  position  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  to  frus¬ 
trate  the  US-USSR  detente.  Nonetheless,  the  Chinese  had  earned  high 
regard  in  the  DRV  because  they  were  willing,  as  the  Soviets  were  not, 
to  succor  Ho  with  military  aid  in  his  hour  of  need.  Moreover,  Mao's  form 
of  revolution  seecned  far  more  relevant  to  the  Lao  Dong  leaders  than  the 
Russian  version.  Propinquity  thus  reinforced  the  attraction  of  China  both 
as  a  source  of  aid  and  as  a  socialist  model,  and  offset  much  traditional 
Viet“Chinese  antipathy.  However,  like  the  Soviets,  the  Chinese  maneuvered 
in  Vietnam  for  bitxjder  goals  than  DRV  succes’s.  In  195^  and  1955^  possibly 
seeking  to  encourage  an  American  withdrawal  from  the  Taiwan  Straits,  the 
CPR  adopted  a  soft  line  which  blurred  their  stance  on  Vietnam  just  as 
the  Geneva  elections  came  into  view.  82/  In  1956,  Khruschev’s  depiction 
of  Stalin’s  monstrous  leadership  at  the  20th  Congress  of  the  Ccmmxinist 
party  of  the  Soviet  Union  called  into  doubt  tb^  viRlidity  of  Soviet  pre¬ 
eminence  within  the  Bloc.  '  Mao’s  bids  for  Stalin's  former  position  then 
split  the  Bloc. 


Ho’s  isolation  was  borne  home  to  him  within  the  year 
after  Geneva,  as  the  deadline  approached  for  consultations  preliminary 
to  the  elections.  Although  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Hanoi  had  joined  a 
chorus  of  dark  threats  from  DRV  representatives  that  "violent  action” 
would  follow  if  the  consultations  were  delayed,  the  20  July  1955  deadline 
passed  while  the  parties  to  the  Agreement  were  in  the  Summit  Conference 
at  Geneva  on  ways  to  decrease  world  tensions,  and  the  Bloc  did  not  press 
the  point.  Ho  tcx)k  the  extraordinary  step  of  a  formal  appeal  to  Diem, 
but  the  GVN  on  7  August  1955  strongly  rejected  Hanoi’s  overtures  for 
talks.  83/  A  subsequent  DRV  appeal  to  the  UK  and  USSR  co-presidents 
of  the  Geneva  Conference  was  also  of  no  avail-  In  January,  1956,  China, 
and  then  the  USSR,  did  request  another  Geneva  conference;  but  the  USSR  and  the 
UK  responded  only  by  extending  sine  die  the  functions  of  the  International 
Control  Commission  beyond  the  expiration  date.  84/ 

All  indications  are  that  Ho  preferred  to  follow  the 
Soviet  lead,  probably  from  both  rep\ignance  at  the  prospect  of  further 
dependency  on  China,  and  realization  that  the  Soviet  was  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  provide  the  kinds  and  amount  of  foreign  aid  and  trade  the  DRV 
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required.  8;^/  From  1956  through  I96O  Ho^  at  some  cost^  honored  the 
principle  Mao  intoned  at  the  Communist  summit  meeting  in  Moscow  in 
November^  1957^  the  Communist  bloc  must  have  a  head  and  the  Soviet 
Union  must  be  that  head.  86/  Soviet  rebuffs  of  the  DRV  must  have  there¬ 
fore  been  particularly  painful  for  Ho.  In  the  9th  Plenum  of  the  Lao  Dong 
Party  Central  Cccnittee  (19-24  April  1956)  Ho — who  was  in  person  the  DRV*s 
prime  political  assets  especially  in  view  of  Diem’s  ascendancy--dutifully 
recited  the  de-Stalinizing  cant  of  the  20th  Congress  of  the  CPSU  extrolling 
collective  leadership^  and  damning  the  evil  cult  of  the  individual.  87/ 

Two  weeks  later^  as  the  outcome  of  the  meeting  of  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  at  which  the  Soviets  tacitly  accepted  status  quo  in  Vietnam^ 

Ho  received  a  message^  dated  8  May  1956^  signed  by  A.  Gromyko^  First  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union^  acting  with  the  authority  of  his 
government^  addressed  to  two  sovereign  states:  the  Governments  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  88/  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  deadline  for  elections  passed^  in  August  195^7  Ho  penned 
a  Pravda  article  deprecating  notions  that  the  DRV  reunification  "struggle** 
was  a  Vietnamese  affair^  denying  that  the  DRV  might  develop  a  ’’national 
commiinism*’  of  the  Tito  models  and  rejecting  ideas  that  the  DRV  might  use¬ 
fully  pursue  a  course  independent  of  the  Bloc.  89/  The  follo\/ing  January^ 
1957^  after  a  stormy  autumn  of  insurrection,  the  Rectification  of  Errors 
Campaign,  and  "Hundred  Flowers,  **  Ho  was  surprised  by  the  Soviet  proposal 
at  the  United  Nations  to  formalize  Vietnamese  disunity  by  admitting  both 
the  DRV  and  the  GVN  as  member  states.  9Q/  Hor  were  these  the  only 
instances  of  tepid  support  or  countervailing  policy  frcan  the  Soviets. 

The  DRV  forv/arded  messages  to  the  GVN  in  July  1955^  Q^d  Jxme  1956, 

July  1957^  March  1958^  July  1959^  and  July  i960,  urging  a  consultative 
conference  on  elections,  offering  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  *’free 
general  elections  by  secret  ballot,  **  and  urging  liberalization  of  North- 
South  relations.  Throughout,  the  Soviet  Union  never  went  beyond  words 
and  gestures  of  solidarity. 

•For  Ho  Chi  Minh,  the  major  international  difficulties 
in  securing  foreign  aid  had  internal  reunifications  as  well.  There  is 
evidence  of  a  rising  tide  of  conviction  within  the  lao  Dong  Party  that 
more  forceful  measures  were  necessary  towards  reunification,  which  took 
the  form  in  1957  of  an  attack  upon  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  own  position,  and  upon 
the  Soviet- oriented  faction  within  the  Party  elite.  91/  There  was  also 
an  evident  realignment  of  the  DRV  hierarchy  in  which  Le  Duan,  an  advocate 
of  forceful  resolution  of  the  impasse  with  Diem,  came  to  prominence  in 
mid-1957-  92/  (Le  Duan  who  served  in  the  South,  through  1956,  appears 
to  have  been  ^  facto  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Party  1957-1960;  there¬ 
after,  he  openly  held  the  office,  and  is  considered  the  second  ranking 
member  of  the  Politburo.)  93/ 

Ho  Chi  Minh,  despite  mmors  that  he  was  dead  or  discarded, 
survived  the  1957  crisis  seemingly  intact. 

.  By  1958  the  DRV  elite  were  apparently  more  disposed  to 
seek  their  own  solutions  in  Vietnam,  dess  sensitive  to  the  persistent 
coolness  of  Kliruschev,  and  more  responsive  to  Mao  than  theretofore.  After 


1958,  in  the  developing  Sino-Sovict  dispute^  the  DRV  tended  to  indorse 
Chinese  doctrine  and  methods^  but  was  careful  to  avoid  Peking-style 
abuse  of  the  Russians.  Ho^  on  occasion^  served  as  mediator  in  the  dis¬ 
pute,  but  on  such  central  issues  as  disarmament,  “peaceful  coexistence, " 
and  Moscow’s  call  for  "democratic  centralism"  in  the  world  communist 
movement,  Ho’s  view  by  196O  approximated  that  of  Mao:  independent, 
activist  and  bellicose,  at  least  insofar  as  Diem’s  GVN  was  concerned.  9^/ 
Nonetheless,  DRV  support  for  the  Soviet  Union,  qualified  though  it  was, 
paid  off.  In  the  period  195^  to  I96O,  the  USSR  supplanted  the  CPR  as 
its  prime  foreign  aid  donor: 


CoDcnunist  Economic 

Aid  Extended  DRV 

(Millions  of  U, 

,S.  Dollars)  25/ 

China 

USSR  &  East  Europe 

1955-1957:  Grants 

200 

100 

Credits 

— 

19.5 

Total 

200 

119.5 

I958-I96O:  Grants 

25 

... 

Credits 

75 

159  "  - 

Total 

100 

159 

4 .  Vietnamese  Hegemony  ' 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  been  confined  to  the  immediate 
foreign  policy  goals  of  the  DRV  in  the  aftermath  of  Geneva.  There  remains, 
however,  a  more  far-reaching  objective:  Vietnamese  domination  over  Indo¬ 
china.  As  mentioned,  modern  Vietnam  is  the  product  of  ronquest.  96/  The 
Khraers  (Cambodians)  and  the  tribes  along  Viet  Nam’s  LaotJcin  frontier  have 
historic  cause  for  apprehension  over  Viet  forays  westward.  In  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  just  ahead  of  French  imperialism  in  Indochina,  Vietnamese 
forces  occupied  end  annexed  contiguous  Laotian  frontier  provinces  (those 
which  were  roughly  the  territory  controlled  by  DRV-linked  Pathet  Lao  in 
1963)*  97/  But  in  current  era,  the  furthest  reaching  of  all  Viet  expan¬ 
sionist  aspirations  v;ere  those  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Indochina  (ICP), 
which  from  its  foundation  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  political  control 
over  Laos  and  Canbodia  as  v/ell  as  Vietnam,  and  which  regarded  a  workers 
and  peasants  government  over  a  unified  Indochina  both  feasible  and  necessary. 
According  to  a  Lao  Dong  Party  history  published  in  Hanoi  in  I96O:  "The 
Vietnamese,  Cambodian,  and  Laotian  proletariat  have  politically  and  econom¬ 
ically  to  be  closely  related  in  spite  of  their  differences  in  language, 
custom,  and  race."  98/  The  history  quoted  echoes  the  sense  of  one  of 
the  earliest  known  Lao  Dong  Party  directives,  captured  in  South  Vietnam, 
dated  November,  1951>  entitled:  "Remarks  on  the  Official  Appearance  of 
the  Vietnamese  Workers  Party."  In  a  section  labeled  "Reasons  for  the 


Division  Into  Three  Parties  And  For  the  Change  in  the  Party  Name^”  the 
docuunent  states  that  the  Communist  Party  would  continue  to  promote  revo¬ 
lution  throughout  Southeast  Asia  as  it  had  in  the  past^  and  stressed  its 
essential  unity  despite  outward  appearances; 

”The  creation  of  a  separate  party  for  each  of  the  three 
Nations  does  not  prejudice  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
Indochina* 


”(a)  In  1930^  recommended  the  creation  of  an  Indo¬ 
chinese  Commanist  Party^  not  only  because  Vietnam^  Cambodia^ 
and  Laos  suffered  under  the  same  yoke  of  domination  and  had  the 
same  enemy^  but  also  because  at  that  tirae  only  the  Revolutionary 
Movement  in  Vietnam  was  in  a  state  of  development^  while  it  was 
still  weak  in  Cambodia  and  Laos.  If  at  that  time  there  had  not 
been  one  Coraounist  Party  for  the  three  countries^  the  creation  of 
a  Communist  and  revolutionary  movement  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  would 
certainly  have  been  retarded. 


"Today^  however^  the  situation  has  changed.  The  Cambodian 
and  Laotian  peoples  are  rising  to  oppose  the  French  and  obtain 
their  independence.  Communist  Party  sections  exist  in  Cambodia 
and  Laos  and  are  beginning  to  grow.  Cambodia  and  Laos  already 
have  a  united  Liberation  Front  (issarak  in  Cambodia;  Issara  in 
I^os)*  Cambodia  has  a  Naticna.1  Liberation  Cormnittee;  Laos  a 


Resistance  Governraent^  etc ...  .Within  these  organizations  there 
are  already  groups  of  faithful  Communists  who  act  as  Delegations 
to  the  Indochinese  Communist  Party  from  which  they  receive  direc¬ 
tives.  For  that  reason^  the  creation  of  a  separate  Commiuiist 
Party  for  the  working  class  of  Vietnam  does  not  risk  weakening 
the  leadership  of  the  revolutionaiy  movements  in  Cambodia  and  Laos 
or  the  carrying' out  of  Marxist-Lenin  propaganda  action.  In  addi¬ 
tion^  the  Vietnamese  Party  reserves  the  right  to  supei^ise  the 
activities  of  its  brother  Parties  in  Cambodia  and  Laos. 


**(b)  Each  Nation  -  Vietnam^  Cambodia  and  Laos^  has  its  own 
Party^  but  unity  of  leadership  and  action  remain  between  the 
three  Parties.  There  are  several  means-of  unifying  the  leader¬ 
ship  and  action.  For  example^  the  Central  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Vietnamese  Workers  Party  has  designated  a  Cambodian  and 
a  Laotian  bureau  charged  with  assisting  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments  in  these  countries.  It  organizes  periodic  assemblies  of 
the  three  parties  in  order  to  discuss  questions  of  cconon  interest; 
it  works  towards  the  creation  of  a  Vietnamese-Khmer- Laotian  United 
Front . 

”(c)  Militarily  Vietnam^  Cambodia^  and  Laos  constitute  a 
CQiiibat  zone;  Vietnam  has  substantially  assisted  Cambodia  and  Laos 


militarily  as  well  as  from  all  other  points  of  view.  The  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  separate  Vietnamese  Party  will  not  therefore  weaken 
the  militaiy  cooperation  between  the  three  Nations  in  the  fight 
they  are  waging  against  the  imperialists.  Later,  however,  if 
conditions  permit,  the  three  revolutionary  Parties  of  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos  will  be  able  to  unite  to  form  a  single  Party: 
the  Party  of  the  Vietnam-Khmer-Laotian  Federation."  99/ 

P.  J-  Honey  stated  in  19^5  that  one  of  the  main  requirements 
of  DRV  foreign  policy  was  "to  impose  Communist  Vietnamese  rule  over  Laos 
and  Cambodia,"  bat  noted  that: 

•  "it  is  open  to  debate  whether  this  ambition  for  terri¬ 
torial  aggrandisement  springs  from  the  expansionist  nature 
of  Coramunisa^  from  the  Imperialist  character  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  v/hich  has  shown  itself  repeatedly  through  their  history 
over  the  past  millenium,  or  from  the  feeling  that  they  had 
played  the  najor  role  in  driving  out  French  colonial  power  and 
were  therefore  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  their  efforts.  What 
emerges  very  clearly  is  that  the  actions  of  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  since  1951  ^^e  entirely  consistent  with  the  aim 
set  out  in  the  document  Quoted  abov^. . . . 

"North  Vietnam  shares  a  common  frontier  with  Laos  and  undeter¬ 
mined  numbers  of  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  have  been  operating  on 
Laotian  territory  for  several  years.  MuxcOver,  the  iiaminal  head 
of  the  Pathet  Lao,  Prince  Souphanouvong,  has  spent  more  years  in 
Vietnam  than  in  I^os  and  is  the  husband  of  a  senior  Vietnamese 
Communist.  For  both  reasons  Laos  presents  her  with  the  ideal 
circvanstances  for  the  pursuit  of  her  expansionist  aims.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  requires 
that  men  and  supplies  be  infiltrated  into  that  state,  and  eastern 
Laos  provides  the  most  secure  and  convenient  route  for  such 
traffic.... 

"Cambodia  touches  the  territory  of  no  Communist  state  and 
is,  in  consequence,  not  amenable  to  the  same  tactics  as  those 
employed  in  Laos.  Instead,  the  Vietnamese  Communist  leaders 
have  attempted  to  cement  relations  with^the  established,  non- 
•  Communist  government  of  Norodom  Sihanouk  in  order  to  induce  that 
government  to  create  as  many  embarrassments  and  difficulties  as 
possible  for  the  rival  Vietnsimese  regime  in  Saigon.  By  exploiting 
historic  Caiibodia  antagonisms  towards  neighbouring  Thailand  and 
South  Vietnam,  they  have  achieved  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  between  Cambodia  and  these  two  states,  but . . .  .Norodem 
Sihanouk  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  China,  not  North  Vietnam, 
will  exercise  the  dominant  influence  over  South  East  Asia  in  the 
years  to  ccoe  and  has  evinced  a  readiness  to  reach  an  accommodation 
with  the  Chinese,  whose  objectives  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with 
those  of  the  North  Vietnamese  at  all  points...."  100 / 
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The  1951  Lao  Dong  document  quoted  above  stipulated  that: 

"Not  only  is  it  our  duty  to  aid  the  revolutionaries  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos^  but  we  must  also  aid  the  revolutionary 
movements  in  the  other  countries  of  Southeast  Asia^  co\intries 
such  as  Malaya^  Indonesia^  Burma^  etc."  lOl/ 

Since  DRV  independence  in  195^+^  its  foreign  policy  has  openly  supported 
neutral  regimes  in  Laos  and  Cambodia^  while  covertly  it  has  undertaken 
major  politico-military  operations  in  laos^  and  supported  subversive 
organizations  in  Cambodia  and  Thailand.  102/  It  is  possible  to  infer^ 
as  has  P.  J.  Honey^  that  the  ultimate  DRV  objective  is  Vietnamese  heg€miony 
over  Indochina:  quasi- independent^  communist  governments  controlled  by  the 
Hanoi  leaders  through  the  Lao  Dong  apparatus.  However^  it  is  also  possible 
to  inteipret  the  Lao  Dong  Party  tracts  as  bombast^  and  DRV  extra-territorial 
operations  as  a  necessary  part  of  its  thrust  toward  reunification  of  Viet¬ 
nam.  It  is  clear  that  DRV  control  of  the  Laotian  Panhandle  and  the  Mu  Gia 
and  Keo  Nua  Passes  would  be  essential  to  any  contemplated  large  scale  infil¬ 
tration  of  men  and  materiel  fran  North  to  South  Vietnam. 

D.  Links  With  the  Viet  Cong 

Fran  195^  on^  the  DRV  possessed  four  principal  ties  with  insur¬ 
gents  within  South  Vietnam:  the  Southern  Viet  Minh  who  were  regrouped 
to  the  No-rt.b:  tbf^  "T^^atherHand  Front."  the  DRV  mass  political  organization 
devoted  in  part  to  maintaining  identification  with  Southerners^  and  pro-  • 
raoting  the  cause  of  reunification  before  the  world;  some  commonality  of 
leaders;  and  the  Lao  Dong  Party.  Each  of  these  deserve  discussion  pre¬ 
liminary  to  analyzing  the  extent  to  which  these  links  permitted  Hanoi 
to  influence  the  form  and  pace  of  the  insurgency  in  South  Vietnam. 

1.  Southerners  in  the  North.  The  estimated  130^000  "regroupees" 
of  Geneva  in  North  Vietnam  after  the  evacuations  of  195^ “195 5  included  as 
many  as  9^^000  "soldiers^"  and  possibly  half  that  number  of  dependents. 

There  were  among  them  possibly  10^000  children^  and  about  the  same  number 
of  Montagnards.  Of  this  entire  group^  U.S.  intelligence  estimates  indicate 
that  about  30-35^000  have  since  returned  to  South  Vietnam.  103/  Regroupees 
provided  virtually  all  the  infiltrators  in  the  period  1959“19^*  Tliereafter^ 
known  infiltration  has  been  almost  exclusively  by  Northerners^  which  has 
led  U.S.  intelligence  to  conclude  that  the  DRV  had  by  1964  exhausted  its 
"pool"  of  trained  and  able  manpower  among  the  regroupees.  104/  As  of 
July^  1967^  the  GVN  had  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  Southern  regroupee 
infiltrators  under  its  control:  I80  POW^  and  an  undetermined  (probably 
very  much  smaller)  number  of  defectors.  10 5/  In  August^  19^6^  a  DOD 
contractor  published  a  study  based  on  detailed  interrogation  of  71  of  these 
regroupees  (56  POW  and  I5  defectors)  plus  9  other  NLP  members.  106/  Two 
out  of  three  in  the  sample  were  Communist  Party  members;  all  regroupees  had 
undergone  intensive  training  in  the  DRV  before  being  sent  south.  The 
earliest  trip  South  by  any  among  the  group  was  1960^  the  latest  196^^•.  The 
survey  of  their  experiences  and  attitudes  affords  sane  insights  into  the 
policy  and  operations  of  the  DRV. 


Most  of  the  physically  fit  Southerners  had  been  placed  in 
the  North  Vietnam  Amy  (NVA)  where  they  acquired  military  training  and 
discipline^  and  political  indoctrination — the  305th^  324th^  325th^  330th, 
and  338th  NVA  Divisions  were  filled  with  Southerners,  and  remained  so 
until  1959,  when  infiltration  started  on  a  large  scale.  10?/  Those 
Southerners  with  non-military  professional  skills  were  placed  in  DRV 
civilian  society  idiere  they  could  be  useful.  But  all,  no  matter  where 
placed,  were  apparently  watched  to  assess  their  reliability,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  selected  for  return  to  the  South  by  DRV  authorities.  Civilians  were 
urged  to  “volunteer**  to  return,  soldiers  were  ordered  to  do  so.  Almost 
all  were  pleased  to  comply,  not  only  because  it  meant  a  return  to  family 
and  land  of  birth^  but  because  few  liked  North  Vietnam,  and  because  they 
had  heard  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  upon  their  people  by  the  GVN,  and 
wanted  to  **liberate**  them  from  Diem  and  the  Americans.  The  chosen  were 
then  sent  to  special  training  centers  —  the  most  important  of  which  for 
the  interviewed  regroupees  was  at  Xuan  Mai  —  where  they  attended  courses 
of  several  weeks  to  several  months,  depending  on  their  background.  The 
emphasis  —  about  two-thirds  of  instructional  time  —  was  on  political 
indoctrination.  Ihemes  included  an  impending  victory  in  the  South,  to 
be  followed  by  **peace,  neutrality,  and  reunification.**  They  were  taught 
that  after  infiltration,  they  were  to  approach  unconimitted  Southerners, 
by  stressing  the  land  reform  policy  of  the  Viet  Cong,  by  urging  families 
to  call  back  sons  serving  in  ARVN,  and  by  castigating  the  agroville- 
strategic  hamlet  program  of  the  GVN.  One  propaganda  specialist  related 
that  he  was  instructed  to  press  three  programs:  political  struggle, 
armed  struggle,  ancL  **military  proselyting**  (vinh  van)  —  the  latter  again 
aimed  at  sapping  the  will  of  ARVN  to  fight,  and  causing  desertions. 

FoUoifing  training,  the  regroupees  were  formed  into  units 
of  40  to  400  for  the  trip  south.  A  few  were  infiltrated  by  sea,  but  the  • 
majority  were  taken  by  truck  throxigh  North  Vietnam  to  Laos,  and  thence 
walked  south  on  foot,.  The  joui'ney  took  at  least  two  and  one-half  months;, 
most  reported  the  trails  were  well  organized,  with  camps  built  at  intervals, 
and  gxiides  availdhle  at  each  camp  to  conduct  arrivals  on  the  next  leg  of 
their  trip.  Strict  camouflage  discipline  was  observed,  and  conversations 
with  camp  attendarts  or  guide  personnel  was  forbidden.  On  arrival  at  their 
destinations  in  South  Vietnam,  they  were  smoothly  Integrated  into  local 
Viet  Cong  organizations.  (Little  subsequent  ^friction  was  reported  by  the 
regroupees  betweea  themselves  and  the  Viet  Cong,  but  some  southern  VC 
recruited  in  the  late  Fifties  or  early  Sixties,  the  **winter  cadres,**  have 
expressed  animosity  toward  the  **autumn  cadres,**  as  the  regroupees  were 
called . ) 

The  interviews  with  the  regroupees  siiggest  that; 

--  The  DSV  quite  deliberately  organized,  and  trained  an 
infiltration  force  of  Southerners. 

--  The  Infrastructure  for  doing  so  —  the  training  centers 
and  tfae  infiltration  routes  south  --  indicate  extensive 
preparations  for  the  process  before  it  was  started  in 
earnest  in  I96O. 
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--  The  DRV  had  specific  political^  as  well  as  military^ 
objectives  in  returning  the  Southerners^  including  the 
overturning  of  Diem^  and  eventually,  reunification.  * 

The  interrogations  of  the  regroupees  also  indicate  that  the  DRV  viewed' 
the  regroupees  as  a  long-range  political  asset,  establishing  special 
schools  and  educational  programs  for  Southern  children.  A  captured 
Viet  Cong  Lieutenant  Colonel  stressed  this  point,  and  quoted  Phan  Hung 
of  the  Lao  Dong  Politburo,  speaking  at  the  Third  Party  Congress  in 
September  I96O: 

"The  Party  has  tried  to  develop  10,000  teenage  children 
regrouped  fron  the  RVN  into  a  cohesive  group  of  engineers, 
doctors,  professors,  and  other  specialists  for  the  future. 

This  is  proof  that  the  Party  has  looked  out  for  the  welfare 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  too."  IO8/ 

The  informant  stressed  that  at  least  until  he  left  North  Vietnam  in 
November,  I96I,.  npne  of  this  shadow  national  elite  had  been  conscripted: 
in  his  view,  the  DRV  had  yet  to  use  a  powerful  political  force,  a  cadre 
for  South  Vietnan  whose  attitudes  had  been  carefully  conditioned  by  more 
than  a  decade  of  education  in  the  DRV,  the  Soviet  Union,  or  other  ccan- 
munist  countries-  As  of  I968,  there  is  no  information  that  the  DRV  had 
committed  these  cadres  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  early  19^7^  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Defenstf, 
an  interagency  study  group  was  convened  from  CIA,  DIA,  and  the  Department 
of  State  for  a  cmprehensive  review  of  U.S.  intelligence  concerning:  "The 
North  Vietnamese  Role  in  the  Origin,  Direction,  and  Support  of  the  War 
in  South  Vietnam."  IO9/  The  resultant  study  validates  the  foregoing 
observations  on  the  regroupees  in  all  respects,  as  do  other  captured  docu¬ 
ments  and  interrogation  reports.  Taken  together,  available  evidence 
indicates  that  infiltration  of  regroupees  fron  North  to  South  Vietnam  • 
began  as  early  as  1955*  For  example,  a  U.S.  intelligence  report  of  November^ 
1955  reported  on  the  arrival  of  50  regroupees  in  October,  1955J  ^nd  the 
lieutenant  Colonel  mentioned  above,  an  intelligence  officer,  described 
trips  to  South  Vietnam  and  back  in  1955^  1956,  and  1958- 

However,  from  all  indications,  the  early  infiltration  was 
quite  small  scale,  involving  mo  more  than  a  few  hundred  persons  in  all. 

There  are  no  reports  indicating  DRV  preparations  of  an  apparatus  to  handle 
large-scale,  systematic  movements  of  people  and  supplies  before  1958. 

Early  in  that  year,  according  to  one  prisoner,  Montagnards  from  Quang  Tri 
and  Thua  Thien  Provinces  began  to  receive  training  in  North  Vietnam  in 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  way-stations  and  guide  systems  in  Laos 
and  South  Vietnan;  the  prisoner  left  North  Vietnam  in  March,  1959  with  a 
group  of  other  cadre  to  organize  tribesmen  for  those  missions.  He  testified 
that  thereafter  he  made  several  inspection  trips  along  the  routes  to  check 
on  the  building  of  troop  shelters  in  the  encampments.  IIO/  Several  other 
POW  have  disclosed  that  in  early  1959  they  were  chosen  to  man  "special 
border-crossing  teams"  for  moving  drugs,  food,  and  other  materiel  across 


the  DMZ  into  Quang  Tri  and  Thus  Thien.  Ill/  In  Aprils  1959/  Q  prisoner 
reported  that  the  Lao’ Dong  Party  Central  Committee  directed  the  forming 
of  a  headquarters  to  control  this  effort^  which  came  into  being  on  May  5/ 
1959/  QS  ’the  559t'h  Transportation  Group^  directly  subordinate  to  Party 
headquarters.  112/  Another  prisoner  served  with  the  TOth  Battalion  of 
the  559th  Group^  which  was  formed  in  1959  ^nd  sent  into  southern  Laos. 

The  70th  Battalion  received  weapons^  ammunition^  mail^  and  supplies  from 
Hanoi  and  transported  them  to  another  organization  in  charge  of  distribution 
to  insurgent  units.  The  JOth  Battalion  was  in  charge  of  20  way-stations^ 
furnished  escorts  for  infiltrating  groups  from  North  to  South  Vietnam^  and 
transported  sick  and  wounded  personnel  from  Thua  Thien  Province  back  to 
North  Vietnam.  II3/  While  the  559th  Group  was  being  deployed  on  land^ 
other  prisoners  reported  that  the  603d  Battalion,  was  formed  in  June^  1959/ 
to  manage  maritime  infiltration  into  South  Vietnam.  llU/  According  to 
prisoners^  the  603d  Battalion  had  25O  men  upon  formation^  and  by  December^ 
1959/  11  infiltration  "cells"  and  supporting  bases  in  operation. 

Still  other  POWs  stated  that  in  January^  19^0^  a  training 
center  for  infiltrators  was  in  operation  at  Son  Tay^  northwest  of  Hanoi^ 
and  that  in  early  1960^  the  NVA  324th  Division  in  Nghe  An  was  directed 
to  begin  infiltrator  training.  11 5/  About  the  same  time  the  Xuan  Mai 
Infiltration  Center  was  established  southwest  of  Hanoi^  a  school  which 
by  1961  could  acconmodate  several  1000-man  classes  simultaneously.  II6/ 
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which  significant  numbers  of  regroupees  began  to  be  funneled  from  North 
Vietnam  through  the  way-station  system  into  South  Vietnam.  George  Carver^ 
of  CIA^  has  conservatively  estimated  that  1959  infiltration  amounted  to  a 
"few  hundred."  Ilf/  Altogether^  during  1959  1960^  tv:enty-slx  groups 

of  infiltrators^  comprising  4500  personnel^  were  confirmed  by  interrogations 
of  two  or  more  prisoners  from  each  group.  II8/  The  same  sources  estab¬ 
lished  that  most  of  the  infiltrators  were  military  officers^  senior  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  or  trained  political  cadre.  Captured  documents  and 
interrogations  also  indicate  that  at  least  half — military  and  civilian--were 
regular  Lao  Dong  Party  members.  The  following  table  shows  U*S.  intelligence 
estimates  of  infiltration  into  South  Viet-Nam  from  1959  through  19^5;  during 
1963  "regroupee"  resource  waned  visibly^  and  in  1964  apparently  dried  up;  by 
early  I965  at  least  three  out  of  four  infiltrators  were  ethnic  North  Viet-  . 
namese.  119/  ' 
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Infiltration  fron  North  to  South  Vietnam 

1959-1955 


Year 

Confirmed  (l) 

Probable  (2) 

Total  (3) 

1959  )(l,) 

1960 

4556 

26 

4582 

1961 

4llS 

2177 

6295 

1962 

5362  • 

7495 

12857 

1963 

4726 

3180 

7906 

1964 

9316 

3108 

12424 

1965 

23770 

1910 

25680 

(1)  A  confiaied  unit /group  is 

one  which  is  determined 

to  exist  on 

the  basis  of  accepted  direct  information  from  a  minimum  of  two 
prisoners^  returnees  or  captured  documents  (any  combination, 
in  addition  to  indirect  evidence). 

(2)  A  probable  infiltration  unit/group  is  one  believed  to  exist  on 
the  basis  of  accepted  direct  information  from  one  captive, 
returnee^  or  captilred  docuiaent,  in  addition  to  indirect  evidence. 

(3)  The  total  does  not  represent  all  the  data  on  hand.  In  19^5 

a  "possible"  category  was  added  to  show  units/group  thoxaght  to 
be  in  South  Vietnam  on  the  basis  of  unconfirmed  evidence. 

Adding  the  "possible"  category  raises  the  totals  for  19^5  to 
33^730-  Still  other  information,  though  available,  has  been 
considered  insufficient  to  warrant  adding  to  the  totals. 

(4)  The  figure  shorn  is  for  both  1959  and  i960. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  regroupees  themselves  exerted 
significant  pressure  upon  the  DRV  leaders  to  undertake  the  infiltrations 
or  force  reunification  by  other  means.  Many  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
North,  but  there  is  no  record  that  they  openly  and  collectively  agitated 
for  return  to  the  South.  Rather,  they  appear  to  have  been  retained  in 
large  groups  only  within  disciplined  military  units,  and  otherwise  they 
had  no  appreciable  collective  identity  outside  the  formal  groupings 
organized  or  authorized  by  the  DRV-  The  DRV  did  appeal  to  them  as  a 
group  from  time  to  time,  but  principally  when  it  wished  to  mobilize  opinion 
against  some  deed  of  the  GVN-  For  example,  in  December,  1958^  in  Diem's 
"political  re-education  center"  at  Phu  Loi  (Thu  Dau  Mot),  just  north  of 
Saigon,  there  was  an  epidemic  food-poisoning  jji  which  at  least  twenty 
prisoners  dies^  fianoi  launched  at  major  propaganda  effort  to  exploit  the 
mishap,  claiming  that:  120/ 

"six  thoasand  former  resistance  members  and  fighters  for 

peace  and  national  reunification,  six  thousand  patriots,  men 


and  women  of  aU  ages  and  ways  of  life,  detained  without  trial 
in  a  concentration  camp  as  an  act  of  reprisal,  were  victims 
of  a  wholesale  food-poisoning  which  resulted  in  more  than  a 
thousand  dead  on  the  very  first  day*  The  survivors  were 
hiirriedly  taken  to  other  camps  or  left  dying  behind  the  Phu 
Loi  barbed  wire . . . • " 

The  Phu  Loi  Massacre  became  one  of  the  cases  which  underwrote  Hanoi's 
appeal  to  the  world  in  1959  i960  to  end; 

”....*this  regime  of  terror  and  massacre  set  up  by 
Ngo  Dinh  Diea  in  the  south  of  our  country  at  the  behest  of 
the  U.S.  imperialists.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  honest  people 
to  extinguish  this  hotbed  of  war ...  .According  to  available 
data  which  cannot  be  complete  from  July,  195^^  date  of  the 
signing  of  the  Geneva  Agreements,  to  February,  1959^  l80,843 
former  resistance  members  were  arrested,  50,000  others  were 
subjected  to  a  regime  of  forced  labour  in  the  so-called 
'Agricultural  colonies.'  The  Phu  Loi  camp  is  part  of  this 
network  of  sorrow  and  affliction  which  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  the 
henchman  of  the  American  imperialists,  hopes  to  quench  the 
aspirations  for  freedom,  independence  and  national  unity  of 
our  people.  .•  .^ootnot^/  The  famous  declaration  of  Diem, 
during  his  visit  to  Washington  in  1957:  'The  United  States' 
frontier  extends  as  far  as  th^  17^*^  parallel  in  Vietnam.  12l/ 

At  the  forefront  of  the  "movement  of  protest"  were  Southerners  in  North 
Vietnam,  who  coiild  write  or  speak  with  special  poignancy  about  the  event. 
Thus,  the  regroupees  became  a  strategic  propaganda  as  well  as  personnel 
resource  for  the  DRV. 

2.  The  Fhtherland  Front.  Policy  on  the  regroupees,  and 
orchestration  of  propaganda  relating  to  reunification  with  South  Vietnam, 
was  apparently  reserved  to  the  top  echelon  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party.  There 
Is  some  evidence  of  the  existence  as  early  as  1957  of  Q  branch  of  the 
Lao  Dong  Party  Central  Committee  called  the  "Reunification  Department,  " 
which  had  purview  over  all  matters  relating  to  regroupees;  the  Depart¬ 
ment  or  Commission  was  surfaced  at  the  Third  Party  Congress,  September, 
i960.  122/  A  prisoner  taken  in  1964,  a  regroupee  from  Binh  Dinh  Province^ 
indicated  that  he  worked  for  this  Department  for  some  years  prior  to 
infiltrating  in  1963>  with  duties  of  supervising  civilian  cadres.  He 
described  the  Department's  having  a  personnel  management  system,  with 
formal  records  and  reports,  education  programs  for  cadres  and  their 
children;  he  also  stated  that  the  Committee  decided  which  regroupees 
would  be  ordered  South.  123/  The  head  of  the  Reunification  Department  of 
the  Lao  Dong  Party  possibly  since  1957>  snd  at  least  since  i960,  was 
Nguyen  Van  Vinh,  an  NVA  Major  General,  a  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
NVA,  a  Vice  Minister  of  Defense  and  a  member  of  the  Party  Central  Committee. 


Vinh  was  in  South  Vietnam  up  until  late  1956.  124/ 

However^  overt  DRV  political  activities  with  the  regroupees 
or  CXI  behalf  of  reunification,,  were  normally  carried  out  through  the 
Fatherland  Front,  which,  as  mentioned  above,  from  its  foundation  in 
1955  advanced  proposals  for  rejoining  North  and  South  Vietnam.  With  the 
founding  of  the  NLF  in  late  i960,  the  Fatherland  Front  became  its  DRV 
coxuiterpart,  its  propaganda  counterpoint,  its  sounding  board,  and  inter¬ 
national  sponsor.  I29/  In  fact  the  NLF  was  set  up  as  a  mirror  image 
of  the  Fatherland  Front: 

SELECTED  COMPONENT  ORGANIZATIONS 


National  Liberation  Front 
(South  Vietnam) 

Fatherland  Front 

(North  Vietnam)  '' 

People's  Revolutionary  Party  (PRP) 

Lao  Dong  Party 

Demcxjratic  Party 

Democratic  Party 

Radical  Socialist  Party 

Socialist  Party 

Association  of  Labor 

General  Confederation  of  Labor 

Association  of  Women 

Women  *s  Union 

Association  of  Youth 

Youth  Federation 

Association  of  Artists  and  Writers 

Writers  and  Artists  Union 

Association  of  Democratic  Journalists 

Journalists  Association 

Association  of  South -Vietnamese 
Buddhists 

Unified  Buddhist  Association 

National  Liaison  Ccmmittee  for  * 

Patriotic  and  Peace 

Loving  Catholics 

Vietnam- Soviet  Friendship 

Association 

Vietnam-Chinese  Friendship 

Association 

Vietnam- French  Friendship 

Association 

South  Vietnam  Canmittee  for  the 

Defense  of  Peace 

peace  Committee 

South  Vietnamese  Committee  for  Afro- 
Asian  Peoples  Solidarity 

Afro- As Ian  Solidarity  Ccmmlttee 
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3*  Cocmion  Leadership.  North  and  South  Vietnam  have  shared 
leaders  throughout  the  last  three  decades^  a  commonality  which  has 
lately  developed  into  Northerners  holding  the  top  posts  both  within  the 
GVN  and  within  the  NLF.  Tran  Van  Gian^  an  old  ICP  leader^  headed  the 
"front**  government  in  Saigon  in  19^5^  then  returned  to  Hanoi  to 
hold  high  DRV  posts.  His  successor  was  Nguyen  Phuong  Thao  (alias 
Nguyen  Binh)^  a  northerner,  who  led  the  Southern  Resistance  through  1951^ 
and  subsequently  died  in  the  North.  126/  Nguyen  Phuong  Thao  (alias 
Nguyen  Binh)  was  succeeded  by  Le  Duan,  who  became  First  Secretary  of 
the  Lao  Dong  Party  openly  in  i960,  and  probably  de  facto  in  1957* 

Le  Duanes  deputy  was  Le  Due  Tho,  in  i960  director  of  the  Organizational 
Department  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party,  and  a  member  of  its  Central  Ccramittee. 
Pham  Hung,  in  i960  a  member  of  the  Lao  Dong  Secretariat  and  a  Deputy 
Premier  of  the  DRV,  and  Ung  Van  Khiem,  in  i960  on  the  Lao  Dong  Central 
Committee,  were  also  among  the  leaders  of  the  Southern  Viet  Minh  throiigh 

195^. 


Le  Duan  remained  in  the  South  after  Geneva,  or  at  least  is 
mentioned  in  intelligence  reports  as  being  in  the  South  frequently 
through  1957*  127/  His  return  to  North  Vietnam  in  mid-1957  precipitated, 
accordirjg  to  some  sources,  a  struggle  among  Ho*s  lieutenants  between  a 
moderate  faction  opposing  DRV  support  of  guerrilla  war  in  the  South,  and 
a  militant  faction  led  by  Le  Duan.  128/  He  is  also  reported  to  have  been 
sent  on  an  inspection  trip  to  the  South  in  1958^  and  in  early  1959^  to 
have  presented  a  series  of  recommendations  for  immediate  action  in  the 
South' to  the  Lao  Dong  Central  Committee.  129/  General  Van  Tien  Dung, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  NVA  and  alternate  Politburo  member,  was  reportedly 
a  member  of  the  Party's  southern*  apparatus  from  mid- 1955  through  1956, 
having  been  sent  south  to  contract  alliances  with  Hoa  Hao  and  Cao  Dai 
armed  bands;  Nguyen  Van  Vinh,  one  of  his  deputies,  also  served  there  at 
the  same  time.  130/  Intelligence  is  vague  on  Le  Duan's  replacement  in 
1957*  However,  among  those  northern  leaders  mentioned  by  intelligence 
sources  as  serving  in  the  South  in  the  period  after  1956  are  Tran  Van 
Tra,  Le  Duan*s  pre-195^  military  adviser  in  the  South,  and  now  a  NVA 
deputy  chief  of  staff;  and  Muoi  Cue  (Nguyen  Van  Cue),  one  of  Le  Duan's 
close  followers ..  I31/ 

Both  the  infiltrated  regroupees  and  the  relatively  few 
northerners  who  accompanied  them  in  the  years  1959“i963  were  lower-level 
leaders.  As  George  Carver  put  it: 

**They  were  not  foot  soldiers  or  cannon  fodder  (at  least 
not  until  Hanoi  began  sending  in  whole  North  Vietnamese 
units  in  lete  1964  or  early  1965)*  Instead  they  were 
disciplined,  trained  and  indoctrinated  cadres  and  technicians. 

They  became  the  squad  leaders,  platoon  leaders,  political  officers, 
staff  officers,  unit  commanders,  weapons  and  communications 
specialists  who  built  the  Viet  Cong's  military  force  into  what 
it  is  today.  They  also  became  the  village,  district,  provincial 
and  regional  committee  chiefs  and  key  committee  members  who 
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built  the  Yfct  Cong*s  political  apparatus. 


"The  earlier  arrivals  had  had  at  least  five  years  of 
indoctrinaticm  and  training  in  North  Viet  Nam^  or  else¬ 
where  in  the  Communist  bloc^  before  departing  on  their 
southern  missions  ..."  13^/ 

The  Monopoly  of  Viet  Cong  leadership  by  the  infiltrators 
from  the  North  became  evident  after  196O.  By  1965>  they  were  clearly 
dominant.  Por  example^  while  southerners  still  controlled  the  Viet 
Cong  of  the  Mekos^  Delta^  in  the  provinces  just  north  of  Saigon  — 

Tay  Ninh^  Binh  Dsong^  Binh  Hoa^  and  Phuoc  Tuy  especially  —  regroupees  ^ 

and  northerners  had  ass\amed  most  of  the  principal  cominand  positions. 

A  docximent  captxined  in  January  I966  listed  47  VC  officials  attending  a 

top-level  party  iieeting  for  that  region^  of  whom  30  had  infiltrated  ^ 

from  1961  thro\a^l965-  Seven  of  these^  all  holding  high  posts  in  the 

regional  command^  were  North  Vietnamese.  133/  U.S.  intelligence  has 

estimated  that  one-third  of  the  infiltrators  from  1962  through  1964 

were  military  officers  or  political  leaders.  134/  A  high-level  defector 

from  the  VC  I65A  Regiment^  charged  with  the  Saigon  region^  stated  that  in  I965 

8  of  its  20  top  officers  were  infiltrators.  Other  prisoners  and  ralliers 

have  provided  evidence  that  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  Viet  Cong 

officers  in  Liberation  Army  units  were  infiltrated  from  the  North.  At 

Viet  Cong  central  headquarters  in  Tay  Ninh  —  Central  Office  for  South 

Vietnam  (COSVN)  —  Senior  General  Nguyen  Chi  Thanh  of  the  NVA  and  Major 

General  Tran  Van  Tra  of  the  NVA  and  the  Lao  Dong  Central  Committee^  his 

deputy^  both  North  Vietnamese^  held  the  top  positions  in  the  Communist 

Party  Secretariat,  under  which  there  was  a  Military  Affairs  Committee 

heavily  weighted  with  North  Vietnamese  military  Officers .  By  1966  it 

was  clear  that  In  the  northern  provinces  of  South  Vietnam^  the  NVA  was 

in  direct  command.  General  Hoang  Van  Thai^  a  deputy  chief  of  staff 

of  the  NVA,  and  Hajor  General  Chu  Huy  Man,  a  member  of  the  Lao  Dong 

Central  Committee,  commanded  all  VC/nVA  operations  there.  13^/ 

4.  The  Ccmmunist  Party.  U.S.  intelligence  has  been  relatively 
well  assured  that  throughout  the  years  since  1945  the  Communist  Party  of 
North  Vietnam  —  In  its  several  guises  —  has  remained  active  in  South 
Vietnam  and  In  control  of  the  Communist  Party  there.  Public  statements 
by  Ho,  by  Truong  Chinh,  and  other  DRV  leaders  confirmed  intelligence 
collected  by  the  french  that  the  Party  went  underground  upon  its  formal 
disestablishment  In  1945^  but  stayed  operational  and  united  throughout 
Vietnam.  136/  The  Party  publicly  and  privately  took  credit  for  organizing 
and  leading  the  Viet  Minh  in  the  years  1945  to  1951^  and  upon  the  DRV^s 
legalizing  the  Lad  Dong  Party  in  1951^  openly  identified  the  latter 
with  both  the  Indochinese  Communist  Party  pre-1945,  and  the  covert  Party 
of  the  years  thei:eafter.  By  1954,  the  Party  seems  to  have  asserted 
Itself  in  virtually  all  of  the  Viet  Minh*s  sprawling  undertakings. 

Party  members  held  the  key  positions  in  the  Front,  both  in  the  North  and 
in  the  South,  and  Party  cadre  served  as  the  chain  of  command  for  both 
operational  intelligence  and  decisions.  137/  The  Viet  Minh  administered 
South  Vietnam  as  two  "inter zones"  or  regions  (see  map),  and  established 
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a  principal  subordinate  Party  headquarters  on  Ca  Mau  Peninsula  called 
the  Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam  (cOSVN),  headed  by  Le  Duan.  I38/ 

However,  the  I95I  statutes  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party,  like  other  DRV 
official  pronouncements,  recognized  in  principle  no  separate  identity  for 
South  Vietnam  or  South  Vietnamese  communists.  139/  It  was  the  Lao  Dong 
Party  cadre  which  sorted  out  the  southern  Viet  Minh  for  regroupment  or 
stay-behind  missions,  and  the  regroupees  themselves  felt  that  their  fate 
was  thereafter  in  the  hands  of  the  Lao  Dong  leaders.  l4o/ 

As  the  Viet  Minh  military  apparatus  was  dismantled,  COSVN 
was  apparently  closed  down.’  There  is  convincing  evidence,  however,  • 

that  from  1955  o»,  there  were  two  Party  headquarters  —  or  at  least  com¬ 
munications  centers  —  in  South  Vietnam,  each  communicating  directly 

with  Lao  Dong  headquarters  in  Hanoi.  l4l/  One  of  these  was  located  in  « 

"Nam  Bo"  (South  Jione),  the  other  was  located  in  "Trung  Bo"  (Central 
Zone,  Region  Five).  Captured  documents  and  prisoners  indicate  that 
these  headquarters  were  active  in  handling  the  infiltration  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam  in  the  years  immediately  after  Geneva;  they 
are  also  mentioned  as  the  site  of  conferences  between  southern  Viet¬ 
namese  and  northern  leaders  like  Le  Duan  and  Van  Tien  Dung.  1^2/ 

While  prisoners  and  captvired  documents  have  established  these  links 
between  Hanoi  and  the  South,  reports  are  too  few  in  number  and  insuf¬ 
ficiently  ccmpr^iensive  to  ’warrant  the  conclusion  that  Hanoi  was  always 
in  a  position  to  dictate  or  even  manipulate  events  in  South  Vietnam; 
they  do  offer  persuasive  evidence  that  the  lao  Dong  Party  continued 
concpii'ci'torisIL^  snd  mili'tsry  sctivitl^s  j.n  Soirth 

throughout  the  years  195^  "to  19^0.  Moreover,  the  documents  and 
interrogations  arc  supported  by  circumstantial  evidence.  The  village 
level  organ izaticB  of  the  Viet  Cong,  even  that  in  the  early  years  of 
the  insurgency,  VC  propaganda  techniques,  and  the  terror-persuasion 
methodology  enqxLcgred  by  the  early  Viet  Cong,  all  closely  followed  the 
doctrine  of  the  lao  Dong  Party.  1^3/  The  eventual  appearance  of  a 
"front"  structured  like  the  Fatherland  Front;  the  reiteration  by 
Cong  of  propaganda  themes  being  trumpeted  by  Hanoi;  and  indications 
of  preoccupation  «ithin  the  Viet  Cong  leadership  over  following  the 
Lao  Dong  Party  lljie  also  support  the  conclusion  that  the  Party  was 
playing  a  signiffcant  role  in  the  mounting  rebellion  against  Diem. 

3ji  1961,  when  the  People's  Revolutionary  Party  of  South 
Vietnam  came  inte  being,  there  was  some  effort  in  both  North  and  South  - 
to  portray  it  as  an  indigenous  South  Vietnamese  party,  independent  of 
the  Lao  Dong.  Bat  documents  and  prisoners  have  since  proved  that  if 
this  were  the  case,  neither  the  Viet  Cong  hierarchy  nor  rank-and-file 
believed  it  so.  A  document  captured  in  I962,  a  provincial  party 
directive,  stated  that  the  creation  of  the  PRP  "is  only  a  matter  of 
strategy  .  .  .  te  deceive  the  enemy  .  .  .  Our  party  is  nothing  but  the 
Lao  Dong  Party  of  Vietnam,  unified  from  North  to  South,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Central  Executive  Canmittee  of  the  Party,  the  chief  of 
which  is  Presidenfc  Ho."  l44/  Another  party  directive  captured  in  I966 

provided  that:  "the  masses  who  have  good  sympathy  towards  the  Party  * 

should  be  well  informed  that  the  Lao  Dong  Party  and  the  People's 
Revolutionaiy  Pariy  are  one  party  headed  by  the  Central  Committee  with 
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Chairman  Ho  at  the  head."  An  NVA  naval  officer  captured  in  I966, 

a  second  generation  Party  member,  asserted  that;  "Once  South  Vietnam 
has  been  liberated,  the  KLF  will  suffer  the  same  fate  as  the  Viet  Minh 
did  in  North  Vietnam  after  independence  was  gained  from  the  French. 

The  Front  will  atrophy  and  quickly  disappear  ..."  This  officer  was 
emphatic  that;  "The  Lao  Dong  and  the  PRP  are  one  and  the  same  organism 
.  .  .  the  PRP  and  the  Lao  Dong  will  emerge  into  the  open  (after  reunifica 
tion)  as  one  party  .  .  .  under  Ho's  authority."  l46/ 

In  March,  1962,  the  Central  Office  of  South  Vietnam  (COSVN) 
was  reactivated,  built  around  the  Kambo  Inter-Zone  Committee,  and  given 
pujrview  over  Cochinchina  and  Annam.  The  I962  reorganization  is  believed 
to  have  been  intended  to  improve  the  coordination  of  insurgent  activity 
and  to  lend  substance  to  the  newly  created  PRP. 

Available  evidence  indicates  that  the  PRP  is  the  southern 
element  of  the  DRV  Lao  Dong  Party.  But  whether  the  PRP  is  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  or  merely  a  territorial  department  of  the  Party 
is  unclear.  Pointing  to  a  parent-subsidiary  relationship  are  the  facts 
that  membership  requirements  in  the,  PRP  are  considerably  less  stringent 
than  in  the  Lao  Dong  Party,  that  the  PRP  regulations  are  designed  for 
an.  independent  entity,  and  that  the  SVN  military  party  system  is  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  COSVH,  whereas  the  DRV  military  party  system  is  not  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  analogous  party  committees.  But  Vietnamese  Communists 
assert  that  there  is  only  one  Vietnamese  Commimlst  Party  because  Vietnam 
is  one  country;  the  Lao  Dong  party  appears  to  covint  PRP  membexs  in  ILs 
official  membership  figures;  and-  infiltrating  Lao  Dong  Party  members 
are  automatically  accorded  PRP  membership.  The  fact  that  some  members 
of  the  Lao  Dong  Central  Ccnmlttee  are  officials  of  COSVN  could  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  either  relationship;  whatever  the  exact  relationship, 

COSVN  is  the  extension  of  the  Lao  Dong.  COSVN' s  immediate  superior 
in  the  Lao  Dong  Party  hierarchy  seems  to  be  the  Party's  Reunification 
Department,  which  is  believed  to  have  issued  specific  orders  to  COSVN 
based  upon  the  directives  of  the  Lao  Dong  Central  Committee.  The 
principal  function  of  the  Reunification  Department  seems  to  be  to  act 
as  the  COSVN  liaison  office  in  DRV,  where  it  forvrards  correspondence 
and  recruits  and  trains  political  cadre  before  infiltration  south. 

COSVN  leadership  of  the  military  party  system  in  SVN  appears  to  have 
been  subject  to  the  technical  supervision  of  the  Lao  Dong  Central 
Military  Ccamittee.  147/ 

George  Carver  has  summarized  well  presently  available 
information  concerning  command  linkage  between  Hanoi  and  the  South: 

"As  the  organizational  structure  of  the  Viet  Cong  move¬ 
ment  has  expanded  over  the  past  four  years,  its  general  outlines 
have  become  fairly  well  known.  In  the  insurgency's  Initial 
phase  (1954-1959)x  “the  Communists  retained  the  Viet  Minh's 
division  of  what  is  now  South  Viet  Nam  into  'Interzone  V' 


(French  Annam  below  the  17th  parallel)  and  the  'Nambo'  (Cochin 
China),  with  each  area  under  Hanoi's  direct  control.  In  late 
i960  or  early  I96I,  this  arrangement  was  scrapped  and  field 
control  over  all  aspects  of  the  Viet  Cong  insurgency  vested  in 
a  still  existing,  single  command  headquarters,  originally 
known  as  the  Central  Office  for  South  Viet  Nam  (or  C.O.S.V.N. 

--a  term  still  in  circulation)  but  now  usually  referred  to  by’ 
captured  Viet  Cong  as  simply  the  P.R.P.'s  Central  Ccanmittee. 

This  command  entity,  which  also  contains  the  headquarters  of  the 
N.L.F.,  is  a  mobile  and  sonetimes  peripatetic  body,  usually 
located  in  the  extreme  northwestern  tip  of  Tay  Nlnh  province 
in  prudent  proximity  to  the  Cambodian  border.  .  .  At  the  I962 
Geneva  Conference  on  Laos,  a  member  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation  inadvertently  ccxnmented  that  the  published  roster  of- 
the  Lao  Dong  Party's  Central  Committee  did  not  include  sane 
members  whose  identities  were  kept  secret  because  they  were 
‘directing  military  operations  in  South  Viet  Nam. '  One  of  the 
foiir  exEimples  he  cited  v/as  'Nguyen  Van  Cue,  '  which  is  one  of 
the  aliases  used  by  the  Chairman  of  the  P.R.P.  This  Lao 
Dong  Central  Committee  member,  whose  true  name  we  do  not 
know,  is  probably  the  overall  field  director  of  the  Viet  Cong 
insurgency  in  South  Viet  Nam.  The  overall  ccanmander  of  Viet 
Cong  military  forces  (who  would  be  a  subordinate  of  Cue's 
within  the  Communist  command  structure)  is  almost  certainly 
the  Chairman  of  the  (p.R.P.)  Central  Committee's  Military 
Committee — a  man  who  uses  the  name  Tran  Nam  Trung  but  whom 
several  captured  Viet  Cong  cadre  members  have  Insisted  is 
actually  Lieutenant-General  Tran  Van  Tra,  a  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  North  Vietnamese  army  and  an  alternate  member 
of  the  lao  Dong  Central  Committee.  The  director  of  all  Viet 
Cong  activity  in  V.C.  Military  Region  5  (the  northernmost 
third  of  South  Viet  Nam)  is  Nguyen  Don,  a  Major-General  in 
the  North  Vietnamese  army  and  another  alternate  member  of  the 
Lao  Dong  Central  Committee,  who  in  1961  was  commander  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  305th  Division  but  came  south  late  that  year 
or  early  in  I962.  In  short,  not  only  does  the  P.R.P.  control 
all  aspects  of  the  Viet  Cong  movement,  including  the  N.L.F., 
and  not  only  is  it  a  subordinate  echelon  of  the  North  Viet¬ 
namese  Lao  Dong  Party,  but  the  P.R.P.'s  own  leaders  appear  to 
be  individuals  who  themselves  occupy  ranking  positions  within 
the  Lao  Dong  Party  hierarchy."  l48/ 

However,  while  the  fact  of  extensive  DRV  control  over  South  Vietnam's 
insurgents  after  i960  sheds  light  on  recent  DRV  policy,  it  does  not 
answer  the  questions  of  when  and  why  that  control  was  Imposed.  These 
are  best  addressed  in  the  broad  context  of  world  events,  which,  as 
much  as  DRV  domestic  politics,  or  U.S.  and  GVN  policies,  seem  to  have 
governed  DRV  strategy. 


E.  DRV  Strategy;  Objectives  and  Timing 


From  the  close  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on  22  July  195^/ 
through  Hanoi's  announcement  of  the  founding  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam  on  29  January  I961,  the  Democratic  Republic  of  ■ 
Vietnam  appears  to  have  passed  through  four  distinct  phases  in  striving 
toward  its  national  objectives  of  independence^  reunification,  assured 
foreign  support,  and  Vietnamese  hegemony  in  Southeast  Asia. 

1.  Political  Struggle;  Summer,  19^^  —  Summer,  19^6.  In  the 
year  follov^ing  Geneva,  the  DRV  executed  its  regroujanents  and  pressed 
•hard  towards  land  reform  and  economic  recovery.  In  February,  1955^  the 
Malenkov  clique  fell  fran  power  in  the  USSR,  and  the  Soviet  Union  came 
under  a  collective  leadership  within  which  Khrushchev  was  pre-eminent. 
Intimations  that  the  new  leaders  were  interested  in  pursuing  a  concilia¬ 
tory  policy  in  the  Cold  War  distinctly  at  variance  with  the  national 
interests  of  the  DRV  were  manifest  in  Soviet  inaction  when  the  deadlines 
for  consultations  concerning  the  Geneva  Plebiscite  passed  in  July, 

1955*  1^9/  Doubly  disappointed  that  Diem  was  not  overturned  by  the 
sects,  and  that  its  principal  ally  seemed  ill-disposed  to  back  its 
cause,  the  DRV  maneuvered  frenetically  to  precipitate  a  reconvening 
of  the  Geneva  Conference  and  to  stymie  Diem.  U.S.  intelligence  was 
aware  of  a  directive  passed  down  through  Lao  Dong  Party  channels  in 
Axigust,  1955^  for  subordinates  to  struggle  against  the  Americans  and 
Diem  ”...  so  that  there  may  be  a  less  dangerous  administration  that 
will  go  to  a  conference  with  us . "  I30/  In  Ccp'tcni'b  er,  1955;  newly 
created  Fatherland  Front  brought- out  its  proposal  for  a  confederation 
of  North  and  South  Vietnam,  coupled  with  assurances  that  in  both  entities 
landlords  would  get  free  treatment.  In  South  Vietnam  in  the  same  month, 
on  three  occasions  soldiers  fired  on  crowds  agitating  for  the  Geneva 
Plebiscite.  I91/  Captured  reports  from  Party  field  operators  in  South 
Vietnam  v/ere  pessimistic,  containing  predictions  of  "long,  painful  and 
complex  struggle,"  arid  reporting  weaknesses  such  that  "it  is  not  time  .  .  ; 
to  meet  the  enemy."  1^2/ 

But  within  South  Vietnam,  Diem  moved  smoothly  through  his 
own  plebiscite  ejecting  Bao  Dai,  announced  plans  for  a  new  constitution,  and 
proclaimed  Ordinance  No.  6  (U  January  1956),  giving  the  GVN  powerful 
legal  recourse  against  "strxiggle  movements . "  And  just  as  the  flurry  of 
DRV  diplomatic  notes  finally  elicited  help  in  the  form  of  Chou  En  Lai's 
letter  of  26  January  1956,  calling  for  a  new  Geneva  Conference, 

Khrushchev  dropped  the  "de-Stalinization"  bombshell:  at  the  20th  Congress 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Khrushchev,  in  denigrating 
Stalin,  undermined  the  Soviet  position  as  the  fount  of  Communist  inter¬ 
national  policy,  and  fractured  the  Communist  Bloc.  In  April,  1956, 
just  after  the  United  Kingdom  issued  a  note  castigating  the  DRV 
for  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Geneva  Accords,  Khrushchev 
committed  the  Soviet  Union  to  "peaceful  competition"  with  the  West: 


"We  say  to  the  representatives  of  the  capitalist  world: 
'You  are  for  the  development  of  capitalism.  We  are  for 
socialism.  We  do  not  want  to  impose  our  iiist itutions  on 
you,  but  we  will  not  allow  you  to  Intei'fere  in  our  affairs.' 
Therefore,  there  is  only  one  way  open  to  us  --  peaceful 
canpetition. 153/ 


The  Soviet  softening, taken  with  the  U.K.  position,  plus  Diem's  success¬ 
ful  elections  in  March,  195^,  seemed  to  write  off  action  by  the  Geneva 
powers,  and  evidently  caused  serious  reconsideration  by  the  lao  Dong 

leaders.  On  2k  April  195o^.Hc  Chi  Minh  issue!  a  statement  reporting  -« 

on  the  Ninth  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party, 
in  which,  in  Hanoi's  i960  version,  he  held  that: 

V 

"...  We  have  grasped  the  great  significance  of  the 
Twentieth  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  Congress  has: 

"Analyzed  the  new  situation  prevailing  in  the  world,  and 
pointed  out  the  new  conditions  favorable  to  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  the  advance  toward  socialism  by  the  Revolutionary 
Parties  of  the  working  class  and  the  laboring  people; 

"Clearly  shown  the  Soviet  Union ' s  victorious  road, 
giving  us  still  greater  enthusiasm  and  making  us  believe  still 
more  strongly  in  the  invincible  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  bastion  of  revolution  and  of  world  pcaOc; 

"pointed  out  the  tasks  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
ideological  and  organizational  fields.  The  Congress 
particularly  emphasized  the  application  of  Marxist-Leninist 
principles  to  collective  leadership  and  opposed  the  cult  of 
the  individual. 

"While  recognizing  that  war  may  be  averted,  we  must  be 
vigilant  to  detect  the  warmongers'  schemes;  for  as  long  as 
imperialism  exists,  the  danger  of  war  still  exists. 

"While  recognizing  that  in  certain  countries  the  road 
to  socialism  may  be  a  peaceful  one,  we  should  be  aware  of 
this  fact:  In  countries  where  the  machineiy  of  state,  the 
aimed  forces,  and  the  police  of  the  bourgeois  class  are 
still  strong,  the  proletarian  class  still  has  to  prepare  for 
armed  struggle . 

"While  recognizing  the  possibility  of  reunifying  Viet-Nam 
by  peaceful  means,  we  should  always  remember  that  our  ^ 

people's  principal  enemies  are  the  American  imperialists  and 
their  agents  who  still  occupy  half  our  countiy  and  are 
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preparing  for  war;  therefore,  we  should  fimily  hold  aloft 
the  banner  of  peace  and  enhance  our  vigilance."  1^4/ 

The  text  of  this  statement  repoi’ted  by  U.S.  intelligence  at  the  time, 
however,  had  Ho  coupling  his  statement  that  "the  enemies  of  our  people 
still  occupy  one  half  of  our  national  territory  and  are  preparing  for 
war  ..."  with  the  ominous  assertion  that  the  DRV  must  "be  in  a 
position  td  change  the  form  of  the  struggle  ..."  Moreover,  Truong 
Chinh,  the  Party  First  Secretary,  was  reported  to  have  addressed  the 
notion  that  "peaceful  unification"  of  Vietnara  might  be  "illusory  and 

*  reformist . "  1^3/ 

In  May  the  Soviet  Co-chairman  of  the  Geneva  Conference 

*  signed  the  letter  calling  upon  the  two  Vietnams  to  observe  the  Accords, 
but  in  effect  ccramitting  the  Geneva  powers  and  ICC  to  status  quo  in 
Vietnam.  At  this  juncture,  the  DRV  appeared  resigned  to  partition  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  as  evidenced  in  the  public  letter  of  19  June 
1956  from  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  the  restive  regroupees,  in  which  he  undertook 
to  explain  and  defend  a  "socialism  in  one  country"  strategy  (see 
supra,  p.  24),  but  stressed  that  "the  present  political  struggle  is  a 
stage  in  our  national  democratic  revolution  ...  in  the  present 
political  struggle,  as  in  the  Revolution  and  the  Resistance,  our  com¬ 
patriots  in  the  South  are  in  the  vanguard,  closely  united  and  struggling 
heroically  and  perseveringly . "  I36/  As  the  deadlines  for  the  Geneva 
Elections  (July,  1956)  approached,  NVA  troops  were  drawn  back  fran  the 
Demilitarised  Zeno  in  Vietnam  to  defensive  positions;  DRV  diplomats 
wooed  the  neutral  nations  in  search  of  support,  openly  advocating 
neutralization  of  Southeast  Asia.  Captured  orders  to  Party  cadre  in 
South  Vietnam  stressed  "an  ideology  of  lying  low  for  a  long  time  ..." 

157/ 

The  Geneva  deadline  passed  uneventfully,  the  DRV  by  July 
being  well  impressed  "With  the  futility  of  looking  to  the  Conference  for 
aid.  Ho's  Pravda  article  of  2  August  1956  underscored  the  DRV's  rejec¬ 
tion  of  a  go-it-alone  strategy,  and  its  continued  fealty  to  the  Bloc 
led  by  the  Soviets.  I38/ 

2.  Internal  Dissent  and  Reassessment;  Summer,  1956  --  Fall,  1957 • 

By  mid-1956,  the  Lao  Dong  Party  leaders  faced  at  home 
not  only  a  crisis  of  confidence  over  their  foreign  policy  failure,  but 
the  serious  threat  to  internal  security  arising  from  reaction  to  the 
Land  Reform  Campaign.  To  stem  deterioration  of  public  morale.  Ho 
announced  on  I8  August  1956  the  "successful  completion"  of  Land  Reform, 
admitting  to  "errors"  by  the  Party,  and  closing  his  statement  with  an 
appeal  for  unity  under  the  Fatherland  Front; 
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"Unity  i»  our  invincible  force.  In  order  to  consolidate 
the  North  into  a  solid  base  for  the  struggle  to  reunify  our 
country^  our  entire  people  should  be  closeJy  and  widely  united 
on  the  basis  of  the  worker-peasant  alliance  in  the  Viet-Nam 
Fatherland  Front.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary  for  veteran 
and  new  cadres  of  the  Party  and  Government  to  assume  identity 
of  ideas,  to  be  united  and  single-minded,  and  to  compete  to 
serve  the  people."  1^9/  ’ 

All  through  the  fall  of  195^^  with  the  Party  and  the 
government  under  patent  stress,  the  public  statements  of  the  lao 
Dong  leaders  reiterated  the  theme.  At  the  Tenth  Plenum  of  the  Central 
Conmittee  of  the  Harty,  in  late  October,  195^^  Truong  Chinh,  as  the 
proponent  of  Land  aeform,  was  publicly  sacrificed  to  "rectification  of 
errors"  and  to  national  unity.  Vo  Nguyen  Giap's  confessional  at  the 
Tenth  Plenum  took  place  on  27  October  195^^  ihe  day  after  Diem  promiil- 
gated  the  new  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  and  took 
office  as  its  first  president.  North  Vietnam's  peasant  uprisings  in 
November  further  deepened  the  contrast  between  North  and  South,  much 
to  the  DRV's  disadvantage  internationally.  After  a  fence-mending 
December,  the  DRV  sujmnoned  its  National  Assembly  for  one  of  its  rare 
sessions.  The  Assembly  took  cognizance  that  "the  struggle  for  vinity 
would  be  long  and  dlfficialt, "  and  that  "consolidation"  of  the  North 
would  have  to  take  priority;  on  22  January  1957  it  passed  a  resolution 
stating  that: 

"The  National  Assembly  confirms  that  in  195^^  ihe  work  of 
strengthenii^;  the  North  and  struggling  for  national  reunifica¬ 
tion  was  crosned  with  great  successes,  though  errors  and  short¬ 
comings  stiH  existed  in  some  work.  Our  successes  are  funda¬ 
mental,  and  will  certainly  be  developed.  Our  errors  and  short¬ 
comings  are  tev  and  temporary,  and  will  certainly  be  removed, 
and  are  now  In  tlie  process  of  being  overcome."  l6o/ 

The  Ibtional  Assembly  adjourned  on  25  January  1957^  the 
day  after  the  Soviets  proposed  admitting  North  and  South  Vietnam  to 
the  United  Nations  as  separate,  sovereign  states  — a  move  concerning  .. 
which  the  DRV  evidently  had  no  warning,  and  which  probably  dates  the 
nadir  of  DRV  fortones  post-Geneva.  l6l/  Ho  Chi  Minh  promptly  denounced 
the  Soviet  action  in  a  message  to  the  UN,  but  at  no  time  was  the  DRV 
more  isolated. 


It  MSB  about  this  period  that  mounting  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Party  leaders  in  South  Vietnam  began  to  be  felt  in  Hanoi. 
Prisoners  and  docaaents  attest  that  Ls  Duan,  the  Lao  Dong  chieftain 
in  South  Vietnam,  had  lost  faith  in  "political  struggle"  as  early  as 
1955^  one  source  reported  that  it  was  Le  Duan's  view  that  Hanoi  was 
"wasting  time,"  and  that  the  Diem  government  should  be  "forcibly 


overthi’own"  as  soon  as  possible  if  .the  DRV  were  to  expect  to  "succeed 
in  gaining  control  of  South  Vietnam."  162/  In  February,  195^,  Le  Duan 
is  reported  to  have  conferred  with  southern  leaders  on  tactics,  ’and 
concluded  that  "military  pressure"  was  essential  for  reunification. 

He  is  alleged  to  have  called  for  a  military  campaign  in  the  Highlands, 
and  a  revitalizing  of  the  Ccmmunist  Party  apparatus  in  the  South. 

There  is  some  evidence  of  his  having  published  these  views  in  a  book 
in  late  1956*  Hanoi,  preoccupied  with  internal  problems,  was  in  no 
position  to  act  on  such  proposals,  but  it  could  not  ignore  the  "mood 
of  skepticism  and  nonconfidence"  —  as  a  southern  communist  later 
*  described  it  —  pervading  the  South. 

Sesnetime  in  early  1957  Le  Duan  returned  to  Hanoi  from  South 
•»  Vietnam  to  assume  a  key  role  in  Lao  Dong  policy  formulation.  In  any- 

event.  Ho  Chi  Minh  evidently  deferred  to  southern  sentiment  when  on 
15  February  1957  he  applauded  the  "appeal  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  USSR  on  the  banning  of  atcsnic  weapons  and  on  reduction  of  armament," 
reaffirmed  the  DRV's  similar  devotion  to  peace,  but  went  on  to  note  that 

"The  National  Assembly  has  discussed  the  question  of 
national  reunification.  The  struggle  waged  by  our  people 
for  this  purpose  is  long  and  difficult  but  will  certainly 
be  victorious.  To  achieve  national  reunification,  all  our 
people  must  unite  closely,  make  further  efforts  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  North  and  make  it  a  basis  for  national  libera¬ 
tion.  Our  deputies  have  voiced  the  iron  vfill  of  our 
people  in  the  work  of  national' reimi fic at ion.  The  National 
Assembly  has  many  a  time  warmly  welcomed  the  firm  and  con¬ 
sistent  combativeness  of  our  compatriots  in  the  South.  .  . 

"...  the  National  Assembly  has  called  on  our  com¬ 
patriots  throughout  the  country  and  residing  abroad  and  on 
our  People's  Army  to  unite  closely  in  their  struggle,  con-  ■  • 
solidate  the  North,  maintain  and  extend  the  struggle  waged  in 
the  South,  and  strengthen  our  international  solidarity. 

"The  National  Assembly  has  appealed  to  our'  compatriots 
in  the  South  to  struggle  perseveringly  and  to  strengthen  their 
will  for  national  reimification  and  independence.  'No  force 
can  hamper  the  determination  of  our  people  for  imity  and 
fraternal  love . '  .  .  . 

"We  are  duty-bound  to  imite  and  struggle  in  order  to  carry 
into  practice  the  decisions  of  the  National  Assembly,  imple¬ 
ment  the  policies  and  political  lines  of  the  Party  and  Cfovern- 
ment,  speed  up  the  tasks  set  for  this  year,  increase  production, 

’  practice  savings,  consolidate  the  North,  and  unite  the 

people  throughout  the  country  on  the  basis  of  the  program  of  the 
Fatherland  Front  for  the  struggle  for  national  reunification."  163/ 
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The  U. S.  is  not  well . inf ormed  on  how  the  Lao  Dong  leaders 
decided  which  to  pursue  of  the  several  policy  courses  open  to  them, 
hut  there  is  evidence  that  the  developing  of  consensus  took  several 
turnings.  There  appeared  to  be  at  first  a  move  led  by  Ho  and  Giap 
toward  strengthening  DRV  ties  with  the  Soviets,  crowned  with  seme 
Immediate  success.  On  28  February  1957  the  UN  General  Assembly 
recanmended  to  the  Security  Council  that  South  Vietnam  (and  South 
Korea)  be  admitted  to  the  UN.  l6k/  In  early  May,  Diem  paid  a  state 
visit  to  the  U.S.,  where  he  received  assurances  of  continued  strong 
U.S.  support.  l6^/  Whatever  its  reasons,  the  Soviet  thereupon  took  a 

position  against  the  admission  to  the  UN  of  South  Vietnam,  and  on  ■» 

20  May  1957^  Marshal  Kliment  E.  Voroshilov,  President  of  the  Praesidium 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  arrived  in  Hanoi  for  a  state  visit  billed  in 

DRV  newspapers  as  a  "most  important  event . "  .166/  It  then  appears  v 

that  Truong  Chinh  and  other  Sinophile  leaders  pressed  hard  for 

orientation  tov/ard  Peking.  Amid  evidence  of  haste  and  confusion.  Ho 

left  the  country  to  visit  East  Europe  in  July,  1957^  returning  after 

stops  in  Moscow  and  Peking  on  30  August  1957*  Ho  was  in  Moscow  in 

July  when  Khrushchev  expelled  Malenkov,  Molotov,  and  Kaganovich  — 

the  anti-party  group  --  frem  the  Praesidium  of  the  CPSU,  and  probably 

gained  seme  first  hand  insight  into  the  ideas  of  the  new  leaders.  167/ 

In  his  absence,  the  DRV  signed  a  new  economic  agreement  with  the  CPR, 

and  on  his  ret\xni,  he  appears  to,  have  been  plunged  into  a  power 

strxiggle  of  sane  proportions.  Ho  Chi  Minh  issued  a  statement  on 

2  September  1957  that  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  had  to  respect 

the  desire  of  its  people  for  reunification,  and  averred  that  his 

European  trip  demonstrated  a  "complete  unity  of  views"  with  fraternal 

countries  and  that  the  trip  had  "splendid"  results.  168/  Also  in 

September,  Le  Duan  was  formally  admitted  to  the  Politburo.  In  late 

October  or  early  Ilovember,  Ho  left,  somewhat  mysteriously,  for  Moscow.  '  . 

Although  JIanoi  newspapers  had  announced  a  six  week  long  fete  in  honor 
of  the  4oth  anniversary  of  Russia’s  October  Revolution,  the  actual 
celebrations  were  limited  to  a  few,  simple  events,  and  handled  low-key 
by  the  DRV  and  its  press.  Such  speeches  as  were  recorded  had  distinct 
Maoist  overtones.  Truong  Chinh  re-emerged  from  eclipse  as  the  principal 
party  spokesman,  while  Giap  dropped  from  sight.  Le  Duan  also  went  to 
Moscow,  but  returned  without  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Then,  in'  late  December,  amid 
rvBnors  that  Ho  and  Giap  were  dead,  both  reappeared  in  Hanoi,  and  resumed 
their  former  position.  1§9/  In  1958,  the  Soviets  replaced  the  CPR  as 
the  DRV’s  prime  aid  donor. 

In  subsequent  years,  Lao  Dong  Party  historians  identified 
the  meetings  in  Moscow  in  the  fall  of  1957  as  one  of  the  pivotal  events 
in  the  modem  history  of  Vietnam.  Western  commentators  have  focused 
on  Khrushchev’s  speech  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  capitalism  was 
doomed  but  that,  "the  only  correct  path  in  the  development  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  is  a  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  ...  We  work 
from  the  premise  that  wars  are  not  necessary  to  advance  socialism  ..."  I70/ 
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But  DRV  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  Moscow  Declaration  of  1957j 
embodied  in  the  '\Joram\inique  on  the  Conference  of  Representatives  of 
Communist  and  Workers  Parties  of  Socialist  Countries,"  which  took 
quite  a  different  line: 


"The  comunist  and  workers  parties  are  faced  with 
great  historic  tasks  ...  .In  present  day  conditions  in 
a  number  of  capitalist  countries,  the  working  class  has 
the  possibility  .  •.  .to  vuxite  the  majority  of  the  people, 
when  state  power  without  civil  war  can  ensure  the  transfer 
of  basic  meacB  of  production  to  the  hands  of  the  people  .  .  . 
^owever/  in  conditions  in  which  the  exploiting  classes 
resort  to  violence  against  the  people,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  another  possibility  —  nonpeaceful  transition 
to  socialism-  Leninism  teaches  and  history  confirms  that  the 
ruling  classes  never  relinguish  power  voluntarily.  In  these 
conditions  tlie  severity  and  fonns  of  class  struggle  will 
depend  not'  so  much  on  the  proletariat  as  on  the  resistance 
of  the  reactionary  circles  to  the  will  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people,  on  the  use  of  force  by  these 
circles  at  one  or  another  stage  of  the  struggle  for 
socialism.  "mJ 


The  congruence  of  this  Declaration  with  Ho's  April,  1956,  statement 
to  the  Ninth  Pleam  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  Central  Committee  (supra, 
46-h7)  anu.  wxc£i  iiuic  riieoorxc  xiortOx  had  beeii  usixig  to  condemn  Diem, 
seems  more  than  coincidental.  Le  Duan  returned  frem  Moscow  ahead  of 
Ho  to  present  the  results  to  the  L&o  Dong  leaders,  and  issued  on 
7  December  1957  «  public  statement  that  the  Declaration: 


"...  not  only  confirmed  the  line  and  created 
favorable  conditions  for  North  Vietnam  to  advance  toward 
socialiatn,  but  Has  also  shown  the  path  of  struggle  for 
national  liberation  and  has  created  favorable  conditions 
for  the  revolutionary  movement  in  South  Vietnam."  172/ 

Seme  authorities  have  viewed  the  "crisis  of  1957”  within 
the  Lao  Dong  leadership  as  a  clash  of  factions  over  whether  to  align 
with  the  bellicose  Mao  (pro  Truong  Chinh,  Nguyen  Duy  Trinh)  or  remain 
loyal  to  the  temporizing  Soviets  (pro  Ho  and  Giap).  173/  P*  J*  Honey, 
for  example,  found  it  significant  that  even  Mao  acknowledged  Soviet 
leadership  at  the  1957  Moscow  Conference,  and  notes  that  in  February, 
19^,  the  spokeaian  for  the  DRV  National  Assembly's  Political  Sub¬ 
committee  annovinoed  that: 


"Our  fin  international  position  is  to  stand  in  the 
socialist  ceaqs  headed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  This  position 
proceeds  from  our  people's  fundamental  interests  and  froa 


the  requirements  of  North  Vietnam's  advance  towards 
socialism.”  3j4/ 

Honey  deprecated  contrary  statements  issued  by  Hanoi  about  the  same 
time  —  e.g.,  that  the  NVA  would  "always  stand  ready  by  the  side  of 
the  CPR  in  its  struggle  to  recover  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  and  to  liberate 
Taiwan.  .  --  and  thought  that: 

"It  is  very  probable,  although  not  a  scrap  of  evidence 
has  so  far  come  to  light  which  would  corroborate  it,  that 
Ho  Chi  Minh  was  secretly  reassuring  the  Soviet  leaders, 
explaining  that  North  Vietnam  was  supporting  China  only 
with  empty  words,  while  her  actions  proved  that  she  had 
'  not  been  taken  in  by  Maoist  innovations . "  175/  » 

D.  S.  2iagoria  interpreted  the  DRV  strategy  debate  as 
less  a  dispute  over  external  relations  than  over  internal  priorities: 

"The  crucial  local  issue  has  resolved  around  the  relative  priority  to 
be  assigned  to  econcxnic  develojment  of  the  North  and  struggle  in  the 
South."  He  concluded  that  "pro-Soviet"  view  prevailed  simply  because 
"between  1957  19^0,  northern  leaders  agreed  on  the  need  to  concen¬ 

trate  on  econonlc  development . "  17 6/ 

Proponents  of  both  interpretations  conclude  that  Hanoi's 
predilection  for  the  USSR  was  ipso  facto  a  deferral  of  support  for 
the  insurgency  in  the  South,  but  the  evidence  supports  a  Lhixu 
interpretation.  'It  is  quite  possible  that  the  DRV  leaders  sought  and 
won  Soviet  support  because  they  found  it  inpossible  amicably  to  set 
priorities  between  internal  and  external  national  objectives.  It  seems 
evident  that  only  the  Soviets  could  offer  the  wherewithal  to  pursue 
both  sets  of  goals  simultaneously,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Lao 
Dong  leaders  opted  for  "guns  and  butter"  rather  than  "socialism  in 
one  country."  Tbe  apparent  harmony  among  the  pro-China  and  pro-Russia 
"factions"  by  early  1958  bespeaks  such  a  ccxnpranise  solution.  Of  course, 
serious  doubt  remains  whether  the  Soviets  would  have  valued  DRV  fealty 
high  enough  to  pay  the  price,  yet  it  seems  that  such  could  have  been 
the  case.  The  new  DRV-USSR  understanding  reached  during  1957  definitely 
included  the  extension  of  material  aid  which'North  Vietnam  needed  for 
its  econcmic  advancement.  It  evidently  also  included  Soviet  concurrence 
in  a  more  adventuresone  policy  toward  reunification.  Whether  or  not. 
specific  DRV  advances  upon  South  Vietnam  were  countenanced,  it  is 
evident  that  the  DRV  leaders  had  obtained  Soviet  recognition  that  North 
Vietnam's  circumstances  placed  it  outside  the  range  of  strategic  and 
doctrinal  considerations  which  had  lead  Khrushchev,  et  al.,  into 
"peacefiil  competition"  and  "peaceful  coexistence." 
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3.  Preparations;  Winter.  1958  —  Spring,  19^9*  In  the 
autumn  of  1957^  and  throughout  19^;  violence  in  rural  South  Vietnam 
mounted,  and  increasingly  manifested  strategic  direction.  There  is, 
however,  only  sparse  evidence  that  North  Vietnam  was  directing,  or 
was  capable  of  directing  that  violence.  Yet  even  had  the  DRV  determined 
in  late  1957  to  support  insurgency  in  South  Vietnam,  there  probably 
would  have  been  little  sign  of  that  decision  in  1958^  so  soon  after  it 
had  been  reached.  The  Lao  Dong  leaders  were  possibly  the  most  experienced 
and  dedicated  group  of  professional  revolutionaries  in  the  world  —  and 
probably  the  most  cautloxis.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  such  group,  the 
*  North  Vietnamese  conmunlsts  had  subjected  their  past  to  intense  and 

objective  scrutiny,  striving  to  detect  errors  in  strategy  and  tactics, 
and  to  derive  lessons  applicable  to  the  future.  The  writings  of  Ho, 

V  Giap,  Truong  Chlnli,  and  others  have  revealed  that  they  were  by  no 

means  satisfied  that  they  had  always  made  correct  choices  in  the  past 
on  questions  of  war  or  peace.  The  salient  lesson  they  have  drawn  is 
that  premature  revolution  is  significantly  worse  than  no  revolution 
at  all,  and  they  have  repeatedly  cited  the  abortive  uprisings  of  1930 
and  19^0  as  cases  in  point.  In  both  instances,  amorphous,  mainly 
spontaneous  insurrection  lead  to  failure,  and  then  to  reprisals  and 
heavy  losses  among  exposed  middle  and  lower  echelon  Party  leaders, 
which  set  back  Party  progress  several  years. 

The  1940  rebellion  has  seaned  particularly  poignant  to 
DRV  commentators.  \Ihen  the  Japanese  invaded  Tonkin  in  September,  19^0, 
the  Indochinese  (jcramunist  party,  together  with  other  Vietnamese  national¬ 
ists,  elected  violent  resistance-  Demonstrations  took  place  throughout 
the  country.  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  at  the  time  in  Kuming,  with  the  ICP 
"External  Bureau."  He  and  his  colleagues  there  counseled  their  in¬ 
country  counterparts  against  proceeding  beyond  demonstrations,  but  the 
ardor  of  local  leaders  could  not  be  dampened.  In  November,  19^0, 
peasants  in  the  Plain  of  Reeds  took  up  arms,  and  there  was  shortly  a 
series  of  peaseint  jacquerie,  which  spread  throughout  the  Mekong  Delta. 

As  Ho,  et  al.,  had  predicted,  the  vq)rising  failed  and  the  French 
administration  in  Saigon  launched  a  savage  repression  which  virtually 
destroyed  the  ICP  organization  in  rural  Cochinchina.  177/ 

In  May,  19^1>  at  the  Eighth  Plenum  of  the  ICP  Central 
Committee,  there  was  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  19^0  debacle,  and  a 
re-direction  of  i>arty  effort  toward  forming  an  alliance  of  all  social 
classes  and  political  parties,  nationalist  movements,  religious  sects, 
and  anti-Japanese  resistance  groups.  Social  reform  and  communist 
slogans  were  de-enphasized.  All  the  resources  of  the  Party  were  to  be 
thrown  behind  a  new  front  group  which  would  carry  out  the  Party 
strategy;  that  groiro  was  the  League  for  Independence  of  Vietnam,  or  . 
the  Viet  Minh.  178/  Again  and  again  thereafter,  communist  leaders  in 
their  speeches  and  published  works  have  returned  to  the  lessons  of  the 
abortive  revolt  and  the  Eighth  Plenxmi:  never  squander  Party  grassroots 
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organizations  In  futile  causes;  submerge  the  Party  in  a  broader  cause, 
behind  a  national  front. 

The  example  of  successful  revolution  most  often  held  out 
by  DRV  leaders  has  been  the  "August  Revolution"  of  19^5*  The  official 
DRV  history  points  out  that  this  uprising  was  successful  because, 
under  Party  leadership,  there  had  been:  (l)  a  careful  preparing  of  the 
people  in  both  ideology  and  organization,  including  the  training  of 
cadres,  the  build-up  of  bases  of  resistance,  and  the  organization  of 
armed  forces  —  peoples'  war,  peoples'  army;  (2)  a  seizing  of  the 
right  opportunity;  (3)  "launching  the  revolutionary  high  tide  of  the 
whole  people"  —  meaning  the  forming  of  a  "national  front"  organization 
which  could  command  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  including 
"all  classes,  nationalities,  and  religions";  (4)  a  skillful  ccmbining 
of  military  and  political  "struggle"  —  that  is,  the  employment  of  both 
forms  of  revolutionary  endeavor,  and  the  gradual  shift  in  emphasis 
from  political  to  military  methods;  (5)  dividing  the  enemy  by  proselyting 
his  armed  forces,  civil  service,  and  citizenry.  179/  The  first  two 
lessons,  on  preparation  for  and  careful  timing  of  revolution,  have 
received  particular  stress.  Party  history  is  accurate;  Ho  Chi  Minh 
carefully  husbanded  his  forces  and  waited  for  the  moment  to  strike. 
Virtually  all  the  energies  of  the  Viet  Minh  frcm  19^3  through  the 
spring  of  1945  were  devoted  to  the  patient  development  of  a  political 
infrastructure  in  rural  areas,  and  the  building  of  guerrilla  strong¬ 
holds  in  the  mountains  adjacent  to  China.  Ho  permitted  his  armed 
forces  to  begin  systematic  guerrilla  warfare  only  after  the  Japanese 
set  up  an  independent  Vietnam  under  Bao  Dal  in  March,  1945*  Even  then, 
however,  he  used  them  sparingly.  There  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Viet  Minh  conference  in  June,  1945,  to  signal  the  "general  uprising, " 
but  Ho  Chi  Minh  delayed  convening  of  this  conference  because  he  was 
convinced  that  uprising  would  be  premature.  Although  DRV  histories 
do  not  say  so,  there -is,  in  fact,  every  Indication  that  when  the 
"August  Revolution"  was  launched,  it  came  not  as  a  conscientious, 
coordinated  effort  controlled  by  Ho  and  his  lieutenants,  but  as 
another  more  or  less  spontaneous  rebellion.  I80/  Confronted  with  the 
prospect  of  being  a  bystander  while  others  won  victory.  Ho  hastily 
convened  the  deferred  conference  on  I6  August  1945,  and  formally  com¬ 
mitted  the  Viet  Minh  to  the  overthrow  of  Bao  Dai  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  and  Japanese.  Within  three  weeks,  the  independence  of  the 
DRV  was  proclaimed,  and  Ho  was  Installed  in  Hanoi  as  its  president. 

One  example  DRV  historians  do  not  often  cite  is  the 
inception  of  the  long  and  ruinous  Resistance  War  which  began  in 
December,  1946.  From  all  appearances,  the  DRV  leaders  still  entertain 
serious  doubts  over  the  wlsdcm  of  going  to  war  against  France  at  that 
Junctvire.  There  is  evidence  that  the  incidents  which  opened  the  war 
in  December,  1946,  had  not  been  condoned  by  Ho,  and  that  he  re-committed 
the  Viet  Minh  to  military  action  only  reluctantly,  and  after  events 
had  Issued  their  own  dictvim.  Moreover,  ccmmunist  literature  on  the 
Resistance  War  of  1945-1954  abounds  with  reproach  for  local  leaders 
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launching  too-venturescsne,  costly  enterprises  without  proper  prepara¬ 
tion.  Even  top  leaders  were  not  immune  to  criticism  on  that  scpre; 
e.g.,  Le  Duan  was  apparently  relieved  of  command  over  COSVN  in  late 
1952  or  1953  i'or  pressing  too  fast  and  hard.  181/  Frcra  the  highest 
strategic  level  to  the  lowest  tactical  levels  Vietnamese  communist 
doctrine  underscores  the  essentiality  of  careful  preparatory  work^ 
and  the  criticality  of  timing  initial  overt  operations.  182/  It  is 
not  likely,  then,  that  a  decision  to  proceed  toward  the  reunification 
of  Vietnam  by  force  was  lightly  taken  by  the  Lao  Dong  leaders;  it 
would  in  any  event  have  countenanced  extensive,  painstaking,  covert 
groundwork. 

Such  preliminary  efforts  might  have  been  the  refurbishing 
of  the  Ccmmunist  Party  in  South  Vietnam,  which  had  been  seriously 
weakened  by  Diem's  persistent  Ccmmunist  Denunciation  Campaign.  It  seems 
-  probable  that,  whenever  they  were  started,  the  initial  steps  of  th^ 

DRV  were  directed  to  reinvigorating  the  lao  Dong  apparatus  in  the 
South.  For  this  purpose  it  would  have  needed  relatively  few  cadre  — 
for  instance,  with  400  men,  the  Lao  Dong  coxxld  have  dispatched  10 
organizers  to  each  of  South  Vietnam's  provinces.  From  all  indications, 
organizers  were  sent  South  in  1958 J  the  numbers  are  not  known.  Similarly, 
in  all  likelihood  the  DRV  would  have  looked  to  base  preparations.  Again 
evidence  is  scanty,  but  there  were  definite  indications  that  guerrilla 
secure-areas  were  being  prepared  in  the  Highlands,  in  the  Plain  of 
,Rccd£,  and  in  the  War  Zone  C  -  War  Zone  D  region  north  of  Saigon-  I83/ 

There  are  also  indications,  however,  that  debate  over 
strategy  continued  through  1958.  Reports  captured  while  being  for¬ 
warded  via  Lao  Dong  channels  from  South  Vietnam  to  Hanoi  indicate  that 
some  subordinates  there  clung  to  the  belief  that  the  Diem  regime  could 
be  toppled  without  recourse  to  guerrilla  warfare,  and  that  others 
despaired  of  success -without  substantial  military  aid  from  the  North. 

There  is  also  evidence  throughout  1958  that  Viet  Cong  tactics  were 
being  subjected  to  careful  study  in  Hanoi.  184/ 

Whatever  preparations  were  in  progress  during  1958,  in 
December,  1958,  or  January,  1959^  Hanoi  apparently  decided  that  the 
time  had  come  to  intensify  its  efforts.  On  December  1,  there  was  an 
incident  at  a  "political  re-education  camp"  north  of  Saigon  —  the 
"Phu  Loi  Massacre"  —  which  the  DRV  promptly  seized  upon  to  launch 
a  worldwide  propaganda  offensive  against  Diem.  U.S.  intelligence  came 
into  possession  of  a  directive  from  Hanoi  to  its  subordinate  head- 
qviarters  in  Intor-Sector  V  during  December,  1958,  which  stated  that 
the  Lao  Dong  Party  Central  Committee  had  decided  to  "open  a  new  stage 
of  the  struggle"  18^/;  the  following  month,  January,  1959^  U.S.  sources 
also  acquired  on  order  directing  a  Viet  Cong  build-up  in  Tay  Ninh 
province  to  provide  a  base  for  guerrilla  operations;  the  same  order 
mentioned  similar  bases  in  the  mountains  of  western  Inter-Sector  V. 
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In  February,  Viet  Cong  guerrillas. successfully  attacked  a  GVN  outpost 
near  Trang  Sup,  in  Tay  Ninh,  and  Diem  told  a  French  correspondent 
that  "at  the  present  time  Vietnam  is  a  nation  at  war."  George  Carver 
has  recorded  that  in  late  1958  or  early  1959^  Ls  Duan  journeyed  to 
South  Vietnam  for  an  on-the-spot  appraisal  of  affairs  there,  and  that 
his  report  lead  to  a  DRV  decision  to  step  up  support  of  the  insurgency. 

"Consolidation  of  the  North"  proceeded  apace  during  1958* 
Societal  discipline  advanced  to  the  point  that  by  early  1959  the  land 
reform  cangsaign  —  under  a  different  name  —  was  re-initiated  without 
difficulty.  I87/  Crops  were  good,  and  economic  prospects  in  both  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  sectors  were  excellent.  I88/  In  January, 
1959^  the  DRV  contracted  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  50?^  increase  in 
trade,  and  in  February  another  large  loan  was  negotiated  with  the 
CPR.  189/  Against  this  background  of  dcmestic  success  --  progress  and 
plenty  within  North  Vietnam  —  and  of  international  finesse  —  coopera¬ 
tion  with  both  the  great  ccmmunist  powers  without  dcmination  by  either  — 
the  DRV  implemented  the  next  step  in  its  strategy. 

4.  Taking  the  Offensive;  Spring,  1959  ~  Fall,  I96O. 

a.  Surfacing  the  Strategy,  1959 

However  the  DRV  privately  viewed  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  during  1959  19^0,  the  public  statements  of  its  leaders  were 

aggressive.  If  the  numbers  of  infiltrators  and  the  amount  of  supplies 
dispatched  to  the  South  were  insignificant  or  unin^jressive  to  the 
beleaguered  insurgents,  the  pose  adopted  by  the  Lab  Dong  principals 
must  have  greatly  enheartened  insurgents  in  South  Vietnam. 

fti  4  April  1959^  President  Eisenhower,  in  an  address 
at  Gettysburg,  declared  that  South  Vietnam  could  not,  without  U.S.  aid, 
'!meet  the  dual  threat  of  aggression  from  without  and  subversion  within 
its  borders."  He  stated  that  U.S.  national  interests  compelled  the  U.S. 
to  help  South  Vietnam  sustain  its  morale,  economic  .progress,  and  military 
strength.  I90/  Cb  30  April  1959^  Pham  Van  Dong  applauded  Khrushchev's 
rejoinder  to  President  Eisenhower  as  follows: 

"ComradeKhrushchev's  strong  statement  was  a  powerful  blow 
to  the  US  in^jerialists  aggressive  bloc.  The  Vietnamese  people 
are  very  grateful  to  the  Soviet  Union,  head  of  the  socialist 
camp,  for  its  constant  sympathy  for  and  support  to  their 
right eovis  etruggle  for  national  reunification.  Comrade 
Khrushchev's  statement  powerfully  encourages  our  people  to 
enthusiastically  build  North  Viet-Nam  and  advance  gradixally 
toward  socialism  and  to  struggle  for  national  reunification  ... 

"Just  as  observed  by  Conrade  Khrushchev,  the  intervention  by 
i  US  iii5)erialism  in  South  Viet-Nam  is  the  cause  of  the  continued 
partition  of  Viet-Nam  .  .  .  The  struggle  for  the  reunification 
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of  our  country  is  still  meeting  with  difficulties  and 
hardships,  but  we  are  confident  that  the  Vietnamese  people  .  .  . 
will  certainly  triumph  in  the  complete  liberation  of  our 
country  from  the  US-Diem  clique's  dictatorial  yoke  just  as 
they  had  gloriously  succeeded  in  their  valiant  struggle  in  the 
past.  The  American  imperialists  and  their  lackeys,  who  are 
being  opposed  and  isolated,  surely  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  the 
ignominious  defeat  of  those  who  go  counter  to  the  march  of 
history. "  I91/ 

Ho  Chi  Minh's  May  Day  speech  of  1959  opened  with  an  encomium  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  China,  and  other  socialist  powers  who  were  praaoting  the 
movement  for  national  liberation  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
According  to  the  Ifenoi  Radio  report.  Ho  pointed  out  "that  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  Vietnamese  people  from  North  to  South  is  peace  and 
national  reunification.  On  orders  from  the  U.S.  imperialists  the 
South  Vietnamese  authorities  are  sabotaging  the  implementation  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  and  strangling  ell  democratic  freedom  of  the  southern 
people."  Ho  concluded  on  the  note  that: 

"Under  the  leadership  of  the  Viet-Wam  Lao  Dong  Party 
and  the  government,  all  ovir  people  will  further  strengthen 
solidarity  and  unity  of  mind  with  other  countries  in  the 
socialist  camp,  headed  by  the  great  Soviet  Union  .  .  • 

^nd7  strengthen  solidarity  within  the  national  united 
front  .  .  .  By  so  doing  the  north  of  our  country  will 
steadily  advance  tov/ard  socialism  as  a  strong  basis 
toward  victory  in  the  struggle  for  national  reunification." 

On  h  May  1959^  "the  official  DRV  newspaper  declared  that: 

"The  glorious  South  Vietnamese  people  svirely  v;ill 
not  remain  with  folded  arms  before  the  continuous  and 
cruel  repressive  acts  of  the  U.S. -Diem  clique.  The 
Vietnamese  people  have  many  times  ccznpelled  their  enemies  to 
pay  for  their  bloody  crimes.  The  U.S. -Diem  clique  has  by  its 
own  will  contracted  a  big  debt  of  blood  toward  the  Vietnamese 
people,  and  have  dug  their  O'.ai  graves." 

The  foregoing  were  issued  while  the  Lao  Dong  Party 
conducted  the  Fifteenth  Plenvim  (Enlarged  Session)  of  its  Central 
Committee  in  Hanoi.  The  session  featured  speeches  on  foreign  and 
domestic  programs,  but  it  is  fairly  certain  that  a  Plenum  of  the  Lao 
Dong  Central  Committee  is  not  a  debating  society  nor  a  parliament  — 
decisions  were  not  reached  there,  they  were  presented. 

On  13  May  1959^  Hanoi  broadcast  in  English  the  com¬ 
munique  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  Central  Committee;  on  the  Plenum,  a 
bellicose  tone  vms  unmistakable: 
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”The  Central  Committee  of  the  Vietnam  Lao  Dong 
Party  has  held  its  15th  enlarged  session  to  review  the 
developments  in  the  struggle  for  national  reunification 
and  lay  down  the  tasks  for  the  whole  party  and  people 
in  connecticM  with  that  struggle  ... 

"North  Vietnam,  now  ccmpletely  liberated,  has 
carri^  through  its  task  of  national  people's  democratic 
revolution  and  is  carrying  out  the  socialist  revolution 
and  building  socialism.  This  is  an  extremely  important 
change  which  determines  the  direction  of  development  of 
the  Vietnamese  revolution  in  the  new  stage.  Meanwhile, 
the  southern  part  of  our  country  is  still  under  the  domination 
of  the  American  imperialists  and  their  lackey  —  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem.  They  have  turned  South  Vietnam  into  a  new- type 
colony  and  a  military  base  for  preparing  war  .  .  . 

"The  interventionist  policy  of  the  U.S.  in^erialists 
and  the  South  Vietnam  authorities'  policy  of  dependence 
on  the  United  States  have  undermined  and  deliberately 
continue  to  undermine  the  lii5)lementation  of  the  Geneva 
agreements  emd  the  cause  of  peaceful  national  reunifica¬ 
tion,  thus  cutting  across  the  desire  and  interests  of 
the  Vietnamese  people.  The  U.S.  tn5)erialists  and  their 
followers  are  scheming  to  perpetuate  the  division  of  our 
country  and  prepare  a  new  war. 

"To  carry  out  this  perfidious  scheme,  over  the  past  few 
years  the  U.S. -Diem  clique  has  been  actively  increasing  its 
military  forces,  carrying  out  a  policy  of  ruthless  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  abolishing  all  democratic  fimctions, 
repressing  and  terrorizing  the  people  in  a  most  barbarous 
manner,  causing  ever  more  serious  dislocation  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  economy,  and  making  the  life  of  local  people 
more  and  more  precarious  and  wretched  .  .  .  ^ 

"To  achieve  national  reunification  bn  the  basis  of 
independence  and  democracy,  the  sessionmapped  out  the 
following  tasks:  the  entire  people  will  unite  and  strive 
to  struggle  for  national  reunification  on  the  basis  of 
independence  and  democracy  to  endeavor  to  consolidate  the . 
North  and  actively  take  it  step  by  step  toward  socialism, 
to  build  a  peaceful,  unified,  independent,  democratic, 
prosperous  and  strong  Vietnam;  and  to  contribute  to  the 
safeguard!^  of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  world. 

"The  session  expressed  its  unshakable  belief  that  our 
whole  people,  uniting  and  strviggling  heroically  and 
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perseveringly,  wi3bl  certainly  smash  the  U.S.  imperialists' 
scheme  to  seize  our  land  and  their  lackeys'  plot  to  sell 
out  our  country.  On  the  basis  of  the  consolidation  of 
North  Vietnam  and  its  steady  development  in  all  fields,  of 
the  broad  and  powerful  development  of  the  patriotic  move¬ 
ment  in  the  South,  and  will  the  approval  and  support  of  the 
peace  loving  people  all  over  the  world,  our  struggle  for 
national  reunification  will  certainly  be  successful." 

The  following  day  the  official  press  carried  an  editorial  (also  broad¬ 
cast  by  Radio  Hanoi  in  English)  commenting  on  the  communique: 

"At  present,  the  world  and  heme  situation  has  become 
basically  different  from  that  of  the  past.  It  has  been 
developing  in  a  way  which  is  fully  advantageous  to  our 
people  and  very  disadvantageous  to  the  Imperialists  and 
their  lackeys.  Our  strength  in  all  fields  in  the  North,  ’ 

which  is  the  firm  base  for  the  revolutionary  struggle 
in  the  South,  has  constantly  been  consolidated  and 
Increased.  The  magnificently  heroic  struggle  of  the 
southern  people  has  constantly  developed  and  their  united 
strength  has  broadened  without  a  halt.  Strength  in  all 
fields  of  the  socialist  camp  has  grown  majestically. 

"On  the  basis  of  an  unprecedently  firm  North  Vietnam 
and  socialist  camp,  our  canpatriots  in  the  south  will 
struggle  resolutely  and  persistently  against  the  cruel 
U.S. -Diem  regime  ... 

"Our  people,  always  cherishing  peace,  are  determined 
to  struggle  to  compel  the  other  side  to  carry  out  correctly 
the  Geneva  agreements,  to  re-establish  normal  North-South 
.  relations  and  to.  hold  consultations  on  general  elections  to 
reunify  the  country.  However,  our  people  are  determined 
not  to  give  the  imperialists  and  feudalists  a  free  hand  to 
oppose  our  people's  aspirations  and  to  keep  the  southerners 
in  slavery.  Our  people  are  determined  tO’  struggle  with  their 
traditional  heroism  by  all  necessary  forms  and  measures  so  as 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  the  revolution." 

On  10  July  1959^  the  Belgian  Communist  publication  Red  Flag  published 
an  article  under  Ho  Chi  Minh's  by-line  which  reported  that: 

"We  are  building  socialism  in  Viet-Nam,  but  we  are 
building  it  in  only  one  part  of  the  country,  while  in  the 
other  part  we  still  have  to  direct  and  bring  to  a  close 
middle-class  democratic  and  anti-imperialist  revolution."  192/ 
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On  8  Jxily  1959;  "tie  United  States  armed  forces  sustained  the  first 
combat  deaths  in  the  war:  two  U.S.  servicemen  were  killed  by  a 
terrorist  banb  inside  a  U.S.  compound  at  Blen  Hoa.  Other  Viet  Cong 
terrorist  activities  mounted  to  new  levels  of  intensity.  In  the 
fall  of  1959;  as  recounted  above,  communist  guerrillas  began  to 
attack  openly  units  of  the  Army  of  Vietnam,  and  to  occupy  province 
and  district  capitals  for  short  periods.  193/  On  12  September  1959; 

Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  told  the  French  Consul  in  Hanoi,  that: 

"You  must  remember/  we  will  be  in  Saigon  tomorrow, 
we  will  be  in  Saigon  tomorrow."  194/  ♦ 

hi  November,  1959»  Pham  Van  Dong  twice  told  Canadian  ICC  Commissioner 

Ericksen-Brown  tl^  "we  will  drive  the  Americans  in  the  sea"  --  state-  * 

ments  deemed  significant  enough  by  the  Lao  Dong  hierarchy  to  elicit  a 
visit  from  General  Glap  to  "reassure"  Ericksen-Brown  of  the  DRV's 
peaceful  Intent.  195/ 

flat  the  U.S.  and  Diem  were  both  Inured  to  threatening 
communist  invective;  what  should  have  been  more  cralnous  was  the  DRV's 
willingness  to  act,  first  evident  in  Laos. 

b.  lEV  Intervention  in  Laos 

Daring  the  First  Indochina  War,  1945-1954,  a  ncmlna]Lly 
independent  national  movement  developed  in  Laos,  the  paramilitary 
Pathet  Lao,  and  its  political  arm,  the  Lao  Fatherland  Front  (Neo  Lao 
Hak  Xat).  196/  Jt  was  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  Viet  Minh  —  and 
the  Lao  Dong  Party  —  dcanlnated  the  Resistance  in  Laos;  in  fact,  the 
Viet  Minh  negotiated  the  Geneva  settlement  on  behalf  of  its  Laotian 
allies.  After  tl»  Accords  were  signed,  some  Laotians  were  regrouped 
to  North  Vietnam  itself,  and  like  the  South  Vietnamese,  •  were  formed 
into  NVA  units,  fit  1954-1955;  the  DRV  openly  assisted  the  Pathet  Lao 
in  consolidating  political  and  military  strength  in  Phong  Saly  and 
Sam  Neua,  two  provinces  on  Laos '  northeast  border  with  North  Vietnam, 
designated  as  regroupment  zones  by  the  Geneva  Agreements.  197/  U.S. 
intelligence  obtained  evidence  that  DRV  cadres  remained  in  these 
provinces  foUowiqg  regroupment,  some  as  advisors,  but  some  occupying 
key  political  and  administrative  positions  in  the  Pathet  Lao  and  Neo 
Lao  Hak  Xat.  CajAured  documents  Indicate  that  a  North  Vietnamese  head¬ 
quarters  for  this  effort  was  set  up  in  Laos,  with  the  following  missions 
assigned  frcm  Hanoi: 

(1)  implementation  of  the  truce  and  the  political 

stiniggle; 

(2)  establishment  and  training  of  the  Laotian  * 

(Ccramunlst)  Party; 
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(3)  assistance  ir)  fiscal  matters;  and 

(4)  improvement  of  Pathet  Lao  military  forces. 

A  captured  report  to  Hanoi,  probably  fran  this  head¬ 
quarters,  indicated  that  by  195^  the  Laotian  Conmunist  Party  had 
expanded  from  less  than  100  to  more  than  2,000  members,  and  that  a 
light  infantry,  guerrilla  force  of  more  than  fifteen  battalions  had  been 
created.  Apparently,  Hanoi  had  planned  to  withdraw  the  Vietnamese  cadre 
In  late  1956,  and  there  is  evidence  that  some  withdrawals  took  place  by 
early  1957j  there  is  also  evidence  that  most  DRV  cadre  remained.  However, 
in  1957^  with  the  aid  of  the  ICC,  a  political  settlement  was  reached. 

Two  battalions  of  Pathet  Lao  surrendered  to  the  Royal  Laotian  Govern¬ 
ment  (RLG),  to  be  incorporated  into  its  army,  and  the  Pathet  Lao  agreed 
to  demobilize  ^,000  other  troops.  Two  officials  of  the  Lao  Fatherland 
Front  were  admitted  to  the  Rqyal  Laotian  Government,  and  the  movement 
ostensibly  integrated  into  the  national  community. 

During  1958  and  early  1959^  the  Royal  Laotian  Govern¬ 
ment  became  increasingly  pro-Western,  and  DRV  activities  in  Laos  were 
evidently  attenuated.  However,  inMay, -1959^  when  the  Rqyal  Laotian 
Army  (RLA)  attempted  to  disestablish  its  two  Pathet  Lao  battalions, 
one  escaped  and  marched  for  the  DRV.  DRV  reaction  was  quick.  Imme¬ 
diately  thereafter  U.S.  intelligence  was  reliably  informed  that  a 
military  headquarters  similar  to  the  Viet  Minh's  Dien  Bien  Phu  canmand  y 
post  had  been  set  up  near  the  Laos  border  to  control  operations  in  Laos 
by  the  NVA  335th  Division,  which -had  been  formed  from  the  "Lao  Volixnteers" 
regrouped  to  the  DRV  in  1955*  198/  From  mid-1959  onwards,  the  U.S. 
acquired  convincing  evidence  of  an  increasing  DRV  military  involvement  . 

In  Laos,  and  beginning  in  late  I96O,  of  USSR  entry  into  the  conflict 
with  substantial  ailitary  aid  for  the  Pathet  Lao.  The  Pathet  Lao  aided 
by  a  severe  weakaiing  of  the  RLG  frcm  a  neutralist  coup  by  Kong  Le  in 
1961,  and  a  counter  coup  by  right-wing  forces  in  I962,  mounted  an 
offensive  against  the  RLG  to  expand  Pathet  Lao  controlled  territoiy, 
which  continued  through  a  "cease-fire"  of  May,  I961. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  December,  I96O,  that  the  DRV 
announced  to  foreign  diplcmats  resident  in  Hanoi  its  decision  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  Laos;  diulng  I96I  the  DRV  presence  in  Laos  was  transformed  from 
a  semi-covert  MAAG-like  undertaking  to  an  operational  theater.  Beginning 
in  December,  i960,  and  throughout  I96I  and  early  I962,  Soviet  aircraft 
flew  2,000  to  3^0^  sorties  from  the  DRV  to  Laos,  delivering  more  than 
3,000  tons  of  sugalies  to  ccramiinist  forces,  which  expanded  their  terri¬ 
tory  to  hold  the  northern  half  of  the  country.  Ethnic  North  Vietnamese 
appeared  in  Pathet  Lao  formations,  and  Kong  Le  himself  admitted  that 
NVA  officers  and  soldiers  were  serving  as  "technicians"  with  his  paratroops 
North  Vietnamese  frcm  NVA  foimations  were  captured  by  RLG  forces  and  cap¬ 
tured  documents  substantiated  the  presence  of  entire  NVA  units.  In 
December,  I96I,  a  convoy  of  Soviet-made  tanks  was  sighted  entering  Laos 
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from  the  DRV,  and  shortly  thereafter  DRV  officials  formally  presented 
.45  tanks  to  Kong  Le.  U.S.  aerial  photography  identified  also  Soviet- 
made  artillery  and  radar  in  use  by  the  Pathet  Lao.  Truck  convoys  of 
20  to  300  vehicles  were  observed  entering  Laos  carrying  munitions,  s 
rice,  motor  fuel,  and  NVA  troops.  Altogether,  the  combined  communist 
forces  demonstrated  significant  military  superiority  over  the  RIC 
forces.  Rightist  forces  (under  Phomi  Nosavan),  U.S.  military  aid 
notwithstanding,  were  markedly  unsuccessful  in  stemming  the  communist 
drive.  In  May,  1961,  a  truce  was  struck,  and  the  conflict  was  carried 
into  international  conference;  at  Geneva  on  23  July  19^2,  a  new 

political  settlement  was  reached.  As  of  that  period,  U.S.  intelligence  ♦ 

reported  12  NVA  battalions  in  Laos,  some  6,000  strong.  In  addition, 

3,000  NVA  personnel  were  serving  with  PL  units.  I99/ 

The  Geneva  Agreement  on  Laos  of  1962  consisted  of 
joint  declaration  by  the  several  nations  concerned  with  Indochina  — 
including  the  U.S.,  the  DRV,  and  the  GVN  —  agreeing  that  -Laos  would 
be  neutralized: 

"All  foreign  regular  and  irregular  troops,  foreign  para¬ 
military  foimations  and  foreign  military  personnel  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  Laos  .  .  .  the  introduction  of  foreign  regular 
and  Irregular  troops,  foreign  para-military  formations  and 
foreign  military  personnel  into  Laos  of  armaments,  munitions,  ^ 
and  war  materiel  generally,  except  such  quantities  as  the 
Royal  Goverrment  of  Laos  may  consider  necessary  for  the 
national  defense  of  Laos,  is  prohibited  ..." 

Ill  concert  with  the  Pathet  Lao,  the  DRV  circumvented  these  agreements.  ' 

Although  measures  were  taken  to  conceal  DRV  presence  and  ostensibly 
to  withdraw  DRV  forces  —  40  North  Vietnamese  were  removed  under  ICC 
observation  —  U.S.  intelligence  obtained  good  evidence,  including 
a  number  of  eye  's^tness  statements,  that  the  bulk  of  the  NVA  forces 
remained  in  Laos;  U.S.  estimates  placed  NVA  strength  in  Laos  in  early 
1963  at  4,000  troops  in  8  battalions,  plus  2,000  Pathet  Lao  advisors.  200/ 

3h  any  event,  by  late  i960  the  DRV  could  look  \5>on 
its  Laotian  enterprise  as  successful  in  substantially  expanding  its 
sphere  of  influence  in  laos,  to  include  control  over  the  territory 
adjacent  to  South  Vietnam  over  which  passed  its  "Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail" 
of  Infiltration  (see  map).  Eventually  the  enterprise  brought  about 
withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  military  presence  from  Laos,  per  the  Geneva 
Agreement  of  1962.  If  the  Vientiene  government,  braced  with  broad 
U.S.  aid,  surprised  the  DRV  with  its  resiliency,  it  at  least  proved 
unable  to  challenge  the  Pathet  Lao  —  and  DRV  —  gains.  ^Thatever  the 
DRV  longer  term  goal  in  laos,  reunification  of  Vietnam  seemed  there¬ 
after  to  take  priority  over  further  extension  in  Laos.  In  any  event,  the  ’ 

DRV  succeeded  in  securing  its  Laotian  frontier  from  U.S.  or  Laotian 
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effojrts  to  ffiobiliTs  the  tribal  peoples  against  it^  and  in  opening 
access  to  South  Vietnam  via. the  laotian  panhandle. 

It  is  not  clear  v;hether  the  DRV  found  it  necessary 
to  pressure  or  subvert  the  Cambodian  government  in  order  to  bring  it  • 
into  line  with  its  general  strategy^  but  align  the  Cambodians  did. 

As  in  Laos,  the  Viet  Minh  had  fronted  for  Khmer  Resistance  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  195^^  and  there  is  evidence  that  in  the  years 
following  it  suijported  subversive  organizations  in  Cambodia. 

In  1953,  a  crisis  between  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  erupted  over 
boundary  disputes  and  border  violations.  Cambodia  formally  laid  claim 
to  all  of  Cochinchina  in  a  declaration  to  the  United  Nations,  while 
South  Vietnaja  laid  claim  to  off-shore  islands  and  other  nominally 
Cambodian  territory. 

Beginning  in  1953,  Cambodia  declared  for  "neutralism, " 
and  thereafter  its  relations  with  the  DRV  were  marked  with  increasing 
cordiality  and  ccopsrativeness .  Evidence  collected  since -I963  indicates 
that  the  Viet  Cong  built  bases  adjacent  to  the  Cambodian  border,  used 
sanctuary  areas  across  it,  operated  trans-frontier  supply  routes,  and 
had  sources  of  su^lj'’  within  Cambodia.  Insofar  as  the  minimal  evident- 
objectives  of  DRV  policy  were  concerned  —  use  of  Cambodian  territoiy 
to  further  the  campaign  to  reunify  Vietnam  —  Cambodia  proved  to  be 
Incapable  of  interfering  even  when,  apparentlj'-,  it  wished  to  police 
its  territoiy.  20l/ 

c.  Explication  of  the  Strategy,  I96O 

During  1958  and  1959  work  had  progressed  on  a  revision 
of  the  DRV  Constitution.  On  1  January  I96O,  with  much  fanfare,  the 
new  basic  law  was  prora-olgated .  The  Preamble  recounted  the  modern  j 
history  of  Vietnam,  in  part  as  follows; 

"Vietnam  is  a  single  entity  frem  Lang- Son  to  Camau. 

"The  Vietnamese  people,  throughout  the  thousands  of  years 
of  history,  have  been  an  industrious  working  people  who  have 
struggled  unremittingly  and  heroically  bo  build  their  country 
and  defend  the  independence  of  their  Fatherland  .  .  .  With  the 
Dien  Bien  Phu  victory,  the  Vietnamese  people  defeated  the 
French  ijt5)erialists  and  the  U.S.  interventionists  .  .  . 

"This  major  success  of  the  Vietnamese  people  was  also  a 
common  success  of  the  liberation  movement  of  the  oppressed 
peoples,  of  the  world  front  of  peace,  and  of  the  socialist  camp. 

"Since  the  restoration  of  peace  in  ccxnpletely  liberated 
North  Vlet-Nsm,  our  people  have  carried  through  the  National 
People's  Democratic  Revolution.  But  the  South  is  still  under 


the  rule  of  the  Imperialists -and  feudalists;  our  country  is 
still  temporarily  divided  into  two  zones  ... 

"The  Vietnamese  revolution  has  moved  into  a  new  position. 

Our  people  must  endeavor  to  consolidate  the  North,  taking  it 
toward  socialism,  and  carry  on  the  struggle  for  peaceful  reunifica 
tion  of  the  country  and  completion  of  the  tasks  of  the  National 
People's  Democratic  revolution  throughout  the  country. 

"In  the  last  few  years,  our  peoples  in  the  North  have 
achieved  many  big  successes  in  economic  rehabilitation  and 
cultural  development.  At  present,  socialist  transformation 
and  construction  are  being  successfully  carried  out. 

"Meanwhile,  in  the  South,  the  U.S.  imperialists  and  their 
henchmen  have  been  savagely  repressing  the  patriotic  movement 
of  our  people.  They  have  been  strengthening  military  forces 
and  carrying  out  their  scheme  of  tiirning  the  southern  part  of  our 
country  into  a  colony  and  military  base  for  their  war  prepara¬ 
tions  .  .  .  But  our  southern  ccanpatriots  have  constantly 
struggled  heroically  and  refused  to  submit  to’ them.  The 
people  throughout  the  country,  united  as  one,  are  holding 
aloft  the  banners  of  peace,  national  unity,  independence, 
and  democracy,  resolved  to  march  forward  and  win  final 
victory.  The  cause  of  the  peaceful  reunification  of  the 
Fatherland  will  certainly  be  victorious."  202/ 

Strangely,  even  so  formal  a  statement  of  aims  escaped  attention  in  the. 
West,  even  though  the  deteriorating  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  had 
now  become  sufficiently  grave  to  cause  concern  throiighout  the  world.  . 
Within  the  U.S.  Government,  extensive  reappraisals  of  U.S.  policy  were' 
launched.  Aid  to  Laos  was  stepped-up,  and  the  U.S.  country  team  in 
Vietnam  was  directed  to  prepare  a  counter-insurgency  plan  for  bringing 
U.S.  aid  more  efficiently  to  bear  the  GVN's  internal  defense.  The 
inflamed  situation  in  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  were  among  the  major 
international  irritants  toward  which  hopes  for  the  Summit  Conference  in 
Paris  in  May,  I96O,  were  directed.  The  breakdown  of  the  Paris  talks, 
and  the  subsequent  hardening  of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR,  formed  the  backdrop  against  which  the  Soviets  moved 
into  deeper  coomitment  to  support  of  the  DRV,  and  the  DRV  into  more 
open  support  of  the  insurgents  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  early  September,  I96O,  the  Lao  Dong  Party  held  its 
Third  Congress,  and  passed  the  following  resolution; 

"In  the  present  stage,  the  Vietnamese  revolution  has 
two  strategic  tasks:  first,  to  carry  out  the  sociali;-t 
revolution  in  North  Viet-Nam;  second,  to  liberate  South 
Vietnam  from  the  ruling  yolk  of  the  U.S.  imperialists  and 
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their  henchmen  in  order  to  achieve  national  \mity  and 
ccsti5)lete  indqaendence  and  freedan  throughout  the  country. 

These  two  strategic  tasks  are  closely  related  to  each 
other  and  spar  each  other  forward  ... 

"The  two  revolutionary  tasks  of  the  North  and  South 
belong  to  two  different  strategies,  each  task  being  aimed 
at  satisfying  the  definite  requirement  of  each  zone  under 
the  specific  conditions  of  our  divided  country.  But  these  two 
tasks  have  one  conmon  aim  —  to  achieve  peaceful  national 
reunification  and  resolve  one  ccaamon  contradiction  of  our  whole 
country  —  the  contradiction  between  our  people  and  the 
Imperialists  and  their  henchmen. 

"The  canaon  task  of  the  Vietnamese  revolution  at 
present  is:  to  strengthen  the  unity  of  all  the  people; 
to  stmaggle  resolutely  to  maintain  peace,  to  accelerate  the 
socialist  rerolution  in  North  Viet-Nam  while  at  the  same 
time  stepping  up  the  National  People's  Democratic  Revolution 
in  South  Viet-Nam;  .  .  . 

"The  revolution  in -the  South  is  a  protracted,  hard, 
and  complex  process  of  struggle,  combining  many  forms  of 
struggle  of  great  activity  and  flexibility,  ranging  frcxn 
lower  to  higher,  and  taking  as  its  basis  the  building, 
consolidation  and  development  of  the  revolutionary  power 
of  the  masses.  During  this  "process  we  must  pay  special 
attention  to  the  work  of  organizing  and  educating  the 
people,  first  and  foremost  the  workers,  peasants  and 
intellectuals,  promoting  to  the  highest  degree  the 
revolutionary  fighting  spirit  of  the  various  strata  of 
our  patriotic  countrymen.  We  must  \mceasingly  expose  the 
criminal  schmes  and  acts  of  the  U.S.  imperialists  and 
their  henchmen,  doing  our  utmost  to  divide  and  isolate  them. 

"To  insure  the  complete  success  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle  in  South  Viet-Nam  our  people  there  must  strive  to 
establish  a  loited  bloc  of  workers,  peasants,  and  soldiers 
and  to  bring  into  being  a  broad  national  united  front 
directed  against  the  U.S. -Diem  clique  and  based  on  the 
worker-peasant  alliance.  This  front  must  rally  all  the 
patriotic  parties  and  religious  groupings,  together  with 
all  individuals  inclined  to  oppose  the  U.S. -Diem  clique. 

The  aims  of  its  struggle  are  peace,  national  independence, 
democratic  freedoms,  improvement  of  the  people's  living 
conditions,  and  peaceful  national  reunification. 
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"The  front  must  carry  out  its  work  in  a  very  flexible  manner 
in  order  to  rally  all  forces  that  can  be  rallied,  v?in  over  all 
forces  that  can  be  won  over,  neutralize  all  forces  that  should 
be  neutralized,  and  draw  the  broad  masses  into  the  general 
struggle  against  the  US-Diem  clique  for  the  liberation  of  the 
South  and  the  peaceful  reunification  of  the  fatherland. 

"The  revolutionary  movement  in  the  South  plays  a  very  important 
role  in  relation  to  the  reiinification  of  the  country.  Simultaneously 
with  the  effort  to  build  the  North  and  advance  toward  socialism  our 
people  must  strive  to  maintain  and  develop  the  revolutionary  forces 
in  the  South  and  create  favorable  conditions  for  peaceful  national 
reunification. ..."  203/ 

Ho  Chi  Minh,  in  his  speech  at  the  Congress,  attributed  the  "victory  of  the 
Vietnamese  revolution"  in  part  to  the  "whole-hearted  assistance  of  the 
fraternal  socialist  countries,  especially  the  Soviet  Union  and  China." 

He  identified  the  DRV  with  the  world  "forces  of  peace"  and  stated  that 
"the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  is  a  member  of  the  big  socialist  family 
headed  by  the  great  Soviet  Union."  204/  .  Giap's  speech  at  the  Congress 
cited  the  example  of  the  August,  1945,  general  uprisings,  noting  that 
victory  came  because  "our  party  kept  a  firm  hold  on  the  national  democratic 
revolutionary  line,"  and  paid  appropriate  attention  to  preparing  the  people 
for  their  tasks.  Le  Duan's  address  stressed  that: 

"The  southern  people's  revolutionary  struggle  will  be  long, 
drawn  out,  and  arduous.  It  is  not  a  simple  process  but  a  com¬ 
plicated  one,  combining  many  varied  forms  of  struggle  --  from 
elementary  to  advanced,  legal  and  illegal  --  and  based  on  the 
building,  consolidation  and  development  of  the  revolutionary 
force  of 'the  masses.  In  this  process,  we  must  constantly  intensify 
our  solidarity  and  the  organization  and  education  of  the  people  of 
the  South... and  must  uphold  the  revolutionary  fighting  spirit  of 
all  strata  of  patriotic  compatriots."  205/ 

Le  Duan  also  called  for  a  "worker-peasant-army  coalition  bloc,"  and  a 
"broad  national  united  front  against  the  US-Di^  clique.", 

,  In  a  policy- cycle  similar  to  that  of  1957  —  strategy 
announced  around  September,  followed  by  international  exposure  and  con¬ 
firmation  at  Moscow  in  November  —  the  DRV  obtained  at  the  "Conference 
of  Representatives  of  Communist  and  Workers'  Parties"  held  in  Moscow  in 
November,  i960,  iairly  explicit  endorsement  of  its  line  of  action  in  South 
Vietnam.  As  in  1957j  the  Moscow  Declaration  distinguished  between  war  in 
general  and  anti-colonial  wars,  noting  that  "national-liberation  revolutions 
have  triumphed  in  vast  areas' of  the  world"  and  emphasized  that: 


"The  complete  collapse  of  colonialism  is  inevitable.  The 
downfall  of  the  system  of  colonial  slavery  under  the  impact  of 
the  national-liberation  movement  is  a  phenomenon  ranking  second 
in  historical  importance  after  the  formation  of  the  world  system 
of  socialism." 

"The  United  States  of  America  is  the  chief  bulwark  of  present- 
day  colonialism...." 

"....the  working  class  of  many  capitalist  countries,  by  over¬ 
coming  the  split  in  its  ranks  and  achieving  unity  of  action  of  all 
its  detachments,  could  deliver  a  heavy  blow  to  the  policy  of  the 
ruling  circles  of  the  capitalist  countries  and  force  them  to  step 
up  preparations  for  a  new  war,  repel  the  offensive  of  monopoly 
capital,  and  ensure  satisfaction  of  its  vital  everyday  and  demo¬ 
cratic  demands." 

"....The  Communist  Parties,  guided  by  Marxist -Leninist  teaching, 
have  alvmys  been  against  the  export  of  revolution.  At  the  same  time, 
they  resolutely  struggle  against  imperialist  export  of  counter¬ 
revolution.  They  consider  it  their  international  duty  to  call  on 
the  peoples  of  all  countries  to  unite,  to  mobilize  all  their  internal 
forces,  to  act  vigorously  and,  relying  on  the  might  of  the  world 
socialist  system,  to  prevent  or  decisively  rebuff  the  interference 
of  the  imperialists  in  the  affairs  of  the  people  of  any  cuunLi,y  who 
have  risen  in  revolution." 

"The  Communist  Parties  reaffirm  the  propositions  of  the  1957 
Declaration  concerning  the  question  of  the  forms  of  transition  of 
various  countries  from  capitalism  to  socialism." 

"in  conditions  v/hen  the  exploiting  classes  resort  to  the  use  of 
force  against  the  people,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  another 
possibility — that  of  nonpeaceful  transition  to  socialism.  Leninism 
teaches,  and  historical  experience  confirms,  that  the  ruling  classes 
do  not  relinquish  pov;er  voluntarily.  In  these  conditions  the  degree 
of  bitterness  and  the  forms  of  the  class  struggle  will  depend  not 
so  much  on  the  proletariat  as  on  the  extent  of  the  resistance  of  the 
reactionary  circles  to  the  will  of  the  overvfhelming  majority  of  the 
people,  on  the  use  of  force  by  these  circles  at  one  or  another  stage 
of  the  struggle  for  socialism."  206/ 

It  is  interesting,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  to  read 
the  Communist  Party  history,  written  in  South  Vietnam  around  I963  and  cap¬ 
tured  on  Operation  CRIMP  in  I966  (see  Tab  2,  p.  5I  ££•)•  V/hile  such  a 
history  must  be  regarded  with"  caution- -Soviet  historians  havj  n't  i 
to  esta.blish  that  the  Bolsheviks  overthrew  the  Czar--the  CRII'tP  history, 
consistent  v/ith  other  captured  documents  and  prisoner  interrogations,  dates 
the  insurgency  in  South  Vietnam  from  the  Lao  Dong  Party  conclave  of  May,  1959  • 
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" . . . B3,rticular3-y  after  20  July  1956,  the  key  cadres  and  Party 
men±)ers  in  South  Vietnam  asked  questions  v?hich  demanded  answers : 

'Can  we  still  continue  the  struggle  to  de^iand  the  implementation  of 
Geneva  Agreement  given  the  existing  regime  in  South  Vietnam?  If 
not,  then  v;hat  must  be  done?'  A  mood  of  skepticism  and  non-confidence 
in  the  orientation  of  the  struggle  began  to  seep  into  the  party 
apparatus  and  among  some  of  the  masses. 

"At  the  end  of  1956  the  popularization  of  the  volume  by  Comrade 
Duan  JJjQ.  Dua^  entitled  "'The  South  Vietnam  Revolutionary  lath'*  was 
of  great  significance  because  the  ideological  crisis  was  now  solved. 
After  analyzing  the  character  of  the  South  Vietnam  society,  the 
character  of  the  American-Diemist  enemy  etc.,  the  volume  outlined 
a  nev;  strategic  orientation  for  the  South  Vietnam  revolution,  a’ 
strategic  mission  in  which  everyone  could  have  some  confidence:  It 
is  necessary  to  continue  the  national  democratic  revolution  in  South 
Vietnam  and  it  is  necessary  to  use  force  to  overthrow  the  feudalist 
imperialist  regime  in  order  to  establish  a  revolutionary  democratic 
coalition  and  create  the  conditions  for  the  peaceful  reunification  of 
the  Fatherland. 

"After  the  Resolutibn  of  the  Fifteenth  Conference  of  the  Central 
Committee  was  issued  all  of  South  Vietnam  possessed  a  clear  and  cor¬ 
rect  sti-ategic  policy  and  orientation.  The  Resolution  of  the  Fifteenth 
Conference  cf  the  Central  Committee**  r'leavly  delineated  the  general 
responsibility  of  the  Vietnam  revolution,  analyzed  the  special  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  South  Vietn^  situation,  clearly  spelled  out  the 
revolutionary  tasks  in  South  Vietnam  and  at  the  same  time  outlined  the 
path  which  the  South  Vietnam  revolution  should  take. 

"Thanks  to  this  correct  and  clear  delineation  of  the  strategic 
orientation  and  path,  the  South  Vietnam  people  and  party  clearly 
understood  the  aims  and  enlightened  path  to  f oUow . . . .  The  volvtme 
'South  Vietnaa  Revolutionary  Ib,th'  and  the  Resolution  of  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  Conference  of  the  Central  Committee  provided  the  cadres  and 
Party  members  with  a  pair  of  wings  with  which  to  fly  and  lamps  to 
shine  upon  the  path  ahead,  a  feeling  of  encouragement  and  confidence, 
a  determined  will  because  the  goals  were  clear  and  the  path  bright.... 

"Since  the  end  of  1958,  particularly  after  the  Phu  Lol  Massacre, 
the  situation  truly  ripened  for  an  armed  movement  against  the  enemy. 

But  the  leadership  of  the  Nam-Bo  Regional  Committee  at  that  time 
still  hesitated  for  many  reasons,  but  the  principal  reason  was  the 
fear  of  violating  the  party  line .  The  directive  of  the  politburo 
in  May  1959  stated  that  the  time  had  come  to  push  the  arms  struggle 
against  the  enemy.  Thanks  to  this  we  closely  followed  the  actual 


*  Not  available. 

**  Reference  is  to  the  15th  Plenum  of  the  Lao  Dong  larty  Central  Committee 
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situation  in  order  to  formulate  a  program  which  we  felt  would  be 
essential,  and  in  October  1959>  the  armed  struggle  was  laiinched. 

"Was  the  armed  struggle  slow  in  coming?  We  realize  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  launch  the  arms  struggle  too  soon,  before  the  situ¬ 
ation  had  ripened.  At  any  rate,  a  short  period  of  time  was  lost 
because’  although  many  areas  were  engaged  in  armed  propaganda  /terror- 
backed  persecutior^  up  to  this  time,  it  was  limited  to  armed  propa¬ 
ganda  and  insufficient  strength  existed  to  maintain  continued  opposition 
to  the  enemy.  Although  slow  in  coming,  it  was  not  too  slow  because 
there  was  still  time  to  transform  the  situation  into  one  where  the 
proper  conditions  existed.  However,  if  the  change  had  been  even 
slower,  even  nore  difficulties  would  have  been  encountered  and  the 
change  in  the  movement  would  not  have  been  as  easy." 

"The  Resolution  of  the  I5th  Conference  of  the  Central  Committee 
officially  and  concisely  specified  the  responsibilities  and  strategic 
aims  of  the  South  Vietnam  revolution. 


"But  problems  still  existed:  how  were  these  responsibilities,  aims, 
and  progress  of  the  South  Vietnam  revolution  to  be  implemented?  What 
must  the  main  foz’ms  and 'procedures  of  the  struggle  be?  Although  the 
Resolution  outlined  some  of  these  factors,  at  the  time  of  the  Conference, 
the  details  of  the  South  Vietnam  movement  as  well  as  revolutionary 
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Conference  to  formulate  a  precise  prograjii.  Only  2  years  later,  were 
there  sufficient  factors  available,  based  partly  on  the  experiences 
of  Laos  but  mainly  on  the  experiences  of  the  South  Vietnam  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement,  the  Central  Committee  was  able  to  formulate  a 
clear  and  concise  program  concerning  these  problems . . . . " 


The  latter  reference  i's  to  a  January,  I96I,  Resolution  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party,  which  directed  concentration  on  peasant  problems, 
stressed  political  action — "The  political  aspect  is  truly  the  ba.sic  one,"  said 
the  CRIMP  history — and  vrarned  against  "revisionism.'*  The  Lao  Dong  newspaper 
carried  an  editorial,  broadcast  by  Radio  Hanoi  on  I3  January  I96I  which  des¬ 
cribed  the  1961  Resolution  as  a  document  which: 


"Reaffirms  and  sheds  more  light  on  the  thesis  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  1957  concerning  the  forms  of  transition  from  capitalism 
to  sociaJ-ism  in  different  countries  and  clearly  points  to  the 
lines  and  methods  of  struggle  of  the  communist  parties  of  capi¬ 
talist  cozmtries .... 

"As  for  lie  colonial  countries,  the  statement  points  out  that 
the  struggle  for  national  independence  should  be  waged  through  armed 
struggles  or  by  non-military  methods,  according  to  the  specific 
conditions  in  the  country  concerned.  The  working  class,  v^hich  plays 
a  major  role  in  the  national  liberation  struggle,  is  determined  to 
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carry  through  the  tasks  of  the  national  and  democratic  revolution 
against  all  schemes  of  reaction  to  hinder  progress  of  society...." 

"The  Declaration  of  the  Conference  of  Representatives  of  Com¬ 
munists  and  Workers'  Parties  in  Moscow  in  JL957j  and  the  new  statement 
are  a  profound  summary  of  the  experiences  of  revolutionary  struggle 
and  of  building  a  nev;  life  of  our  time.  They  represent  a  development 
of  Marxism- Leninsim  for  the  new  conditions  of  history."  207/ 

But  none  of  the  communist  statements — neither  the  Moscow 
Declaration  of  19573  rior  that  of  I96O;  neither  the  Lao  Dong  Resolution  of 
September,  19^0,  nor  that  of  January,  I96I- -attracted  much  attention  in  the 
West.  Neither  did  the  Manifesto  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam,  proclaimed, in  December,  i960,  seemingly  in  response  to  the  Lao 
Dong  Third  Congress  Resolution.  But  N.  S.  Khruschev  m.ade  nev;s  with  his 
6  January  I96I  "wars  of  national  liberation"  speech.  Khruschev' s  remarks 
were  actually  little  more  than  a  precis  of  the  Moscovr  Declarations  of  1957 
and  I96O;  nonetheless,  they  shocked  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

John  F.  Kennedy.  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  in  his  "A  Thousand  Days," 
declared  that  Khruschev' s • "elaborate  speech. . .made  a  conspicuous  impression 
on  the  nev;  President,  who  took  it  as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  Soviet 
intentions,  discussed  it  vrith  his  staff,  and  read  excerpts  from  it  aloud 
to  the  National  Security  Council. . . .Underneath  the.  canonical  beat  of  language 
the  oration  sounding  a  brutal  joy  over  a  v/orld  where  democracy  v/as  everja/here 
on  the  retreat  and  communism  every\;here  on  the  march."  203/  The  President 
and  his  principal  cabinet  officers  returned  to  this  speech  again  and  again 
in  their  explanations  of  Administration  policy.  209/ 

Khruschev  offered  an  analysis  of  the  world  situation  as 
it  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  1960's  and  declared  that,  as  of  that 
moment,  "the  prevention  of  a  nev;  v/ar  is  the  question  of  all  questions."  He 
described  three  categories  of  v/ars:  "v;orld  v;ars,  local  wars,  and  liberation 
wars  or  popular  uprisings."  World  vrars,  he  declared,  were  unlikely.  Local 
wars  V7ere  also  improbable.  But,  he  said,  "liberation  v;ars  and  popular  up¬ 
risings  will  continue  to  exist  as  long  as  imperialism  exists ...  such  wars  are 
not  only  admissible  but  inevitable .. .an  example... is  the  armed  struggle  of 
the  Vietnamese  people...."  He  asserted  unequivocally  that  "the  communists 
support  just  wars  of  this  kind  v;hole-heartedly  and  vrithout  reservation  and 
they  march  in  the  van  of  the  peoples  fighting  for  repression."  But  Khruschev 
speech  notv/ithstanding,  by  I96I  the  strategic  covirse  of  the  DRV  was  well  set, 
and  the  new  President  was  already  at  war  in  South  Vietnam  with  the  DRV. 
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PRIKCIEAt,  PERSOM\LITIES,  195U-1960 

UNITED  STATES 

OFFICE 

TERM  OF  OFFICE 

President 

20  Jan  1953  -  20  Jan  I96I 

Secretary  of  State 

21  Jan  1953  -  15  Apr  1959 

n 

16  Apr  1959  -  20  Jan  I96I 

Ambassador  to  GVN 

25  Jun  1952  -  20  Apr  1955 

n 

20  Apr  1955  -  Mar  1957 

II 

lU  Mar  1957  -  Mar  I96I 

Secretary  of  Defense 

28  Jan  1953  -  8  Oct  1957 

ft 

9  Oct  1957  -  2  Dec  1959 

ft 

3  Dec  1959  -  8  Jan  I96I 

Chairman,  JCS 

lU  Aug  1953  -  15  Aug  1957 

ft 

15  Aug  1957  -  30  Sep  i960 

ft 

1  Oct  i960  -  30  Sep  1962 

Chief  of  Staff,  Army 

15  Aug  1953  -  30  Jun  1965 

If 

30  Jun  1955  -  30  Jun  1959 

ft 

1  Jul  1959  -  30  Sep.  i960 

ft 

1  Oct  i960  -  30  Sep  1962 

Chief  of  Na\'al  Oi)eratlons 

16  Aug  1953  -  17  Aug  1955 

If 

17  Aug  1955  -  31  Jul  1961 

Chief  of  Staff,  Air  Force 

30  Jun  1953  -  30  Jun  1957 

It 

1  Jul  1957  -  30  Jun  1961 

Commandant,  Marine  Corps 

28  Jun  1952  -  31  Dec  1955 

ft 

1  Jan  1956  -  31  Dec  1959 

ft 

1  Jon  i960  -  31  Dec  I963 

Chief,  MAAG 

2U  Oct  1955  -  31  Aug  i960 

If 

1  Sep  i960  -  5  Mar  1962 

GOVERNMENT  OF  VIETNAM 

Head  of  State/President 

Mar  I9U9  -  26  Oct  1955 

If 

26  Oct  1955  -  1  Nov  1963 

Prime  Minister 

12  Jan  195^  -  16  Jun  I95U 

If 

7  Jul  195^  -  1  Nov  1963 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs/ 

17  Dec  1953  -  16  Jun  I95U 

S<?cretary  of  State  for 

Foreign  Affairs 

5  Jtxl  I95U  -  May  1955 

If 

Jul  1955  -  1  Nov  1963 

Minister  of  Defense/Minister 

25  Jun  1952  -  195^(^) 

of  National  Defense 

tf 

5  Jul  195^  -  1  Nov  1963 

NAME 

IXflght  D.  Elsenhower 
John  Foster  IXilles 
Christian  A.  Herter 
Donald  R.  Heath 
G.  Frederick  Relnlw-rt 
Elb ridge  IXirbrow 
Charles  E.  Wilson 
Neil  H.  McElroy 
Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr. 

Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford,  USN 
General  Nathan  F.  Twining,  USAF 
General  lymon  L.  Lemnitzer,  USA 
General  Matthew  B.  Rldgway 
General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor 
General  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer 
General  George  H.  Decker 
Admiral  Robert  B.  Carney 
Admiral  Arleigh  A.  Burke 
General  Nathan  F.  Twining 
General  Thomas  D.  White 
General  Lemuel  C.  Shepherd,  Jr. 
General  Randolph  McC.  Pate 
General  David  M.  Shoup 
Lt.  Gen.  Samuel  T.  Williams,  USA 
Lt.  Gen.  Lionel  C.  McGarr,  USA 

Emperor  Bao  Dal 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
Prince  Buu  Loc 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
Nguyen  Quoc 
Tran  Von  Do 
Vu  Van  Mau 
Ngiem  Van  Tri 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem 


IV.  A.  5. 
Tab  U. 


U.S.  PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  MSURGMCY,  I93U-I96O 


A.  U.S.  Intelligence,  195^-19^9 

In  electing  to  support  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  in  195^  and  1955^  * 

and  to  assme  responsibilities  from  France  for  providing  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  in  the  years  thereafter, 
the  United  States  deliberately  set  out  to  establish  in  South  Vietnam 
a  political  environment  markedly  different  fran  that  which  Franch 
had  fostered  in  the  period  19^5“5^l-*  In  19^0,  however,  there  were 
still  similarities  to  the  French  period,  and  these  were  perhaps  more 
fundamental  than  were  differences . 

1.  Pre-Geneva,  1990-193^ 

The  pattern  that  was  to  confront  the  U.S.  throughout  the 
1950's  was  noted  in  a  National  Intelligence  Estimate  of  29  December 
1950  (NIE-5)^  which  began:  "The  French  position  in  Indochina  is 
critically  in  danger  by  the  Viet  Minh,  a  communist  movement  that  has 
exploited  native  nationalism."  Under  the  circumstances  prevailing, 
there  is  only  a  slight  chance  Lhat  one  Freiicli  can  maintain  their 
military  position  long  enough  to  build  up  an  independent  Vietnamese 
government  and  an  effective  national  array  which  might  win  the  support 
of  non-canmunlst  nationalists,  and,  in  conjunction  with  French  forces, 
contain  the  Viet  Minh."  Despite  French  efforts  to  weaken  the  political, 
nationalistic  base  of  the  Viet  Minh  by  supporting  "a  semi-autonomous 
pro-French  government  under  native  leadership,  .  .  .  concessions  to 
nationalistic  sentiment  leading  to  full  sovereignty  for  the  Bao  Dai 
government  have  been  forthcoming  so  slowly  and  with  such  seeming 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  French,  that  the  Bao  Dai  government 
has  not  in  fact  won  a  strong  nationalistic  following  in  any  quarter. 

As  a  result  the  French  so  far  have  been  unable  to  landermine  the 
political  strength  of  the  Viet  Minh." 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Estimate  noted  that  military 
pressure  from  the  Viet  Minh,  assisted  by  the  Chinese  Communists, 
could  eject  the  French  from  Tonkin,  and  viltimately  from  all  of 
Vietnam;  without  a  strengthening  of  the  French  military  position, 
defeat  seemed  inevitable,  even  if  the  French  and  the  Bao  Dai  government 
should  begin  to  transform  the  political  situation.  A  political  muta¬ 
tion  was  essential  to  victory,  and  had  to  be  timely  were  a  military 
defeat  to  be  averted.  The  NIE  concluded  that  if  Chinese  Ccim.-Uiiist 
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were  continued,  and  French  strength  and  military  resources  were  not 
substantially  Increased  above  those  then  programmed,  "the  Viet  Minh 
probably  can  drive  the  French  out  of  North  Vietnam  (Tonkin)  within 
6  to  9  months." 

But  half  a  year  later,  an  NIE  of  7  August  1951  (NIE-35^ 
pp.  1-2),  reported,  "The  present  military  situation  in  Indochina  is 
one  of  stalemate."  General  de  Lattre  de  Tassigny  had  repulsed 
the  Viet  Minh  regime’s  drive  to  conquer  Tonkin,  this  "success" 
resulting  from  a  number  of  factors  including  French  reinforcements, 

Viet  Minh  mistakes  in  their  initial  foray  into  large-scale  conventional 
warfare,  and  "the  timely  arrival  of  U.S.  military  aid,  including  air¬ 
craft,  napalm  boaibs,  patrol  and  landing  craft,  and  ground  ccmbat 
materiel, "  which  had  helped  de  Lattre  "to  inflict  heavy  losses  on 
the  Viet  Minh  ..."  But,  the  Estimate  noted,  "Political  developments 
.  .  .  have  been  less  favorable  ..." 


In  other  words,  the  French  and  Bao  Dai  showed  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  using  the  time  thus  purchased  by  averting  military  defeat  to 
bring  about  political  progress:  * 


"...  Despite  the  gradual  French  transfer  of  certain 
responsibilities,  the  Vietnamese  government  has  been  slow 
to  develop  and  has  continued  to  suffer  frcm  a  lack  of  strong 
leadership.  It  has  had  to  contend  with;  (a)  French  reluctance 


eiffairsj  (b)  lingering  Vietnamese  siispicion  of  any  French- 
supported  regime,  ccxnbined  with  the  apathetic  and  ’fence¬ 

sitting*  attitude  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  which  has  deprived 
the  government  of  broad-based  popular  support;  (c)  the  difficulty 

common  to  all  new  and  inexperienced  governments,  of  training  the 
necessary  personnel  and  building  an  efficient  administration; 
and  (d)  the  failure  of  factional  and  sectional  groups  to  unite 
in  a  concerted  national  effort. 


"in  January  1951  the  opportunity  arose  of  forming  a  broad- 
based  cabinet  representing  most  non-Communist  group  in 
Vietnam;  instead  Premier  Huu  formed  a  nabinet  ccmposed  pri¬ 
marily  of  nembers  of  his  own  pro- French  faction.  Although 
Huu  has  di^layed  some  administrative  skill  and  his  government 
has  gained  slowly  in  effectiveness,  the  weakness  of  the  Hau 
cabinet  and  its  alleged  ’French  puppet’  status  have  limited  its 
appeal  to  Vietnamese  nationalism  and  have  alienated  strong 
nationalist  groups,  including  the  powerful  Dai  Viet  group  in 
Tonkin.  Ccmmunist  control  of  much  of  the  country  and  Viet  Minh 
infiltratioa  of  large  areas  under  nominal  French  control  have 
also  discouraged  many  people  from  openly  allyinj  t'’~nisel''=‘" 
with  the  government." 


*  In  this  and  all  following  citations,  italics  are  added,  unless 
otherwise  noted. 
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There  had  been  more  progress  in  efforts  to  create  a 
national  Vietnamese  army,  "an  essential  prerequisite  to  growth  in  the 
political  stature  of  the  Vietnamese  government  and  to  viltiraate  non- 
communist  solution  in  Indochina, "  but  "progress  in  the  formation  of 
the  Array  is  retarded  by  lack  of  capable  officers  at  all  levels  of 
command,  shortages  of  equipment,  and  the  apathetic  attitude  of  the 
populace."  (Weaknesses  in  officers  —  in  large  part  the  policy  of 
officer  recruitaent  and  promotion  --  have  fatally  weakened  Viet¬ 
namese  army  operations  ever  since.)  In  the  end,  the  French  neither 
built  a  genuinely  Vietnamese  army,  nor  allowed  the  native  armed  force 
any  role  or  statiis  which  might  have  made  it  an  effective  adjunct  of 
nationalism. 


On  the  communist  side,  the  estimate  noted  that; 

"The  communist  party  role  has  been  strengthened,  with  strict 
party  liners  ccming  more  into  the  foreground  ...  in  the 
absence  of  further  military  victories,  Viet  Minh  popiilar  sup¬ 
port  appears  unlikely  to  increase  .  .  .  while  we  are  unable  to 
determine  whether  the  Viet  Minh  is  actually  losing  any  of  its 
popular  appeal,  the  regime  apparently  is  dependent  more  and 
more  on  tightened  communist  controls.  .  .  .  these  tightened 
controls  may  prevent  defections  and  facilitate  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  people  already  under  Viet  Minh  control." 


u.‘wo  j^earo  u.aoex ,  1. 1 1'l— Q1  of  ^  June  1553  continued  to 
emphasize  the  critical  problems  of  lack  of  support  for  the  Bao  Dai 
regime  and  lack  of  Indochinese  will  and  ability  to  resist  the  Viet 
Minh.  Some  political  progress  could  be  pointed  to  during  the  preceding 
year,  including  local  elections  in  secirre  areas,  and  decisions  in 
March  1953  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Vietnamese  National  Army; 
and,  a  note  that  reads  familiarly  nearly  fifteen  years  later: 


"Another  Vietnamese  program,  undertaken  with  U.S. 
econcmic  assistance,  which  involves  the  relocation  of 
scattered  villages  in  the  ^^onkin^  delta  into  centralized 
and  defensible  sites  may  be  an  Important  step  toward  the 
eventueil  'pacification '  of  heavily  infiltrated  areas . " 


However, 

"Despite  these  advances,  Vietnam  still  lacks  the  degree 
of  political  strength  essential  for  the  mobilization  of  the 
country's  resources.  Tam's  'action'  program  remains  more 
shadow  than  substance.  Elected  local  councils  have  no  real 
power,  premised  land  reform  and  other  social  and  economic 
reforms  which  might  generate  popirLar  support  have  not  left 
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the  planning  stage,  eind  the  Vietnamese  government  is 
handicapped  by  inccmpetent  cabinet  ministers  and  the 
lack  of  competent  administrators.  While  Bao  Dai  refuses 
to  assume  active  direction  of  the  affairs  of  state,  he 
remains  hostile  toward  new  leadership  and  democratic 
activities. " 

."Of  more  basic  importance  in  the  failure  of  Vietnamese 
to  rally  to  the  Vietnamese  government  following  the  French 
grant  of  independence  within  the  French  Union  in  19^9  have 
been  the  following: 

a.  Many  Vietnamese  doubt  the  ability  of  French 
Union  forces  to  defeat  the  Viet  Minh  and  prefer  to  remain 
apart  from  the  struggle. 

h.  The  French  Government  had  not  dared  to  premise 
complete  national  independence  at  some  future  date,  as 
demanded  by  the  Vietnamese,  because  of  the  fear  that  the 
French  national  assanbly  would  then  refuse  to  support  a 
war  in  a  'lost'  portion  of  the  French  Union. 

c.  The  Vietnamese,  despite  many  evolutionary  steps 
toward  complete  independence  since  19^9^  generally 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  French  intend  to  retain  effective 
control  over  the  affairs  of  Vietnam. 

d.  The  nationalist  appeal  and  military  prestige  of  the 
Viet  Minh  remains  strong  among  significant  numbers  of  the 
Vietnamese." 

2.  Geneva,  199^ 

The  Geneva  Agreements  of  195^  brought  to  an  end  nine 
years  of  open  warfare  between  the  French  and  the  Viet  Minh.  In  1950^ 
the  conflict  had  been  transformed  from  a  purely  colonial  into  a 
quasl-civil  war,  in  which  the  Viet  Minh  found  themselves  pitted 
against  a  non-ccramunist  Vietnamese  state  with  nominal  independence, 
enjoying  significant  U.S.  support.  Nonetheless,  the  conflict  was 
settled  by  the  original  protagonists:  France  and  the  DRV.  As  of 
the  summer  of  195^,  U.S.  assessments  anticipated  that  a  continuing 
French  presence  in  Indochina  v/o\ild  offset  the  Viet  Minh  menace  in 
North  Vietnam.  The  U.S.  expected  its  own  "political  action"  — 

e.g.,  forming  SEATO  —  further  to  buttress  "free  Vietnam."  Initially, 
at  least,  the  U.S.  looked  on  Diem  as  an  unknown  quantity  with  uncertain 
chances  of  succeeding  against  two  sorts  of  challenges:  the  political 
turbulence  within  South  Vietnam  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
organized,  ccmmunist-led  remnants  of  the  Viet  Minh  apparatus  operating 
in  concert  with  the  DRV.  In  the  years  through  19^0,  estimates  of  the 
relative  urgency  of  these  two  challenges  varied.  U.S.  intelligence 
estimates  rarely  expressed  confidence  that  Diem  could  overcome  both 
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these  threats,  and  usually  the  odds  were  judged  to  be  against  his 
surmounting  either  in  the  long  run. 

However,  U.S.  estimates  in  the  immediate  aftennath  of 
Geneva  held  that  a  forceful  direct  communist  challenge  was  unlikely 
thro\;igh  1956.  Diem  \ras  expected  to  enjoy  a  respite  in  which  he  could 
deal  with  other  internal  opposition,  and  shore  up  his  government. 

Most  estimates  then  concluded  that  the  principal  reason  why  the  com¬ 
munists  vere  unlikely  to  make  an  open  challenge  during  that  period 
was  the  very  likelihood  that  Diem  would  prove  unable  to  consolidate 

his  power,  and  that  South  Vietnam  would  fall  to  the  communists  in  * 

the  general  elections  scheduled  for  195^,  if  not  as  a  result  of 
earlier  interned  turmoil.  Thus,  a  National  Intelligence  Estimate  of 
3  August  1954  (NIE  63-5-54,  p.  1)  stated: 

*Ve  believe  that  the  Communists  will  not  give  up  their 
objective  of  securing  control  of  all  Indochina  but  will, 
without  violating  the  armistice  to  the  extent  of  laiuiching  an 
armed  invasion  to  the  south  or  west,  pursue  their  objective 
by  political,  psychological,  and  paramilitary  means." 

"Although  it  is  possible  that  the  French  and  Vietnamese, 
even  with  film  support  from  the  U.S.  and  other  powers,  may  be 
able  to  establish  a  strong  regime  in  South  Vietnam,  we  believe 
that  the  chances  for  this  development  are  poor  and,  moreover, 
that  the  situation  is  more  likely  to  continue  to  deteriorate 
progressively  over  the  next  year.  ..." 

In  the  light  of  the  lessons  of  the  first  Indochinese 
War,  the  possibility  of  meeting  the  longer  term  challenge  frcm  the 
communists  was  seen  as  requiring  not  only  the  establishment  of  an 
efficient  government  in  South  Vietnam  (thus  circumventing  the  short¬ 
term  tendencies  toward  chaos  in  the  south),  but  a  government  under 
"strong  Nationalist  leadership, "  that  could  enlist  the  loyalty  and 
active  participation  of  the  people  in  a  united  struggle  against  com¬ 
munist  forces.  This,  in  txirn,  at  that  time,  was  seen  to  depend  on 
swift,  firm,  French  action  to  back  such  leadership.  But  such  a- 
change  in  French  policy  appeared  unlikely,  (ibid.,  p.  6) 

"On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  we  have  at  this  early  date, 
however,  we  believe  that  a  favorable  development  of  the 
situation  in  South  Vietnam  is  unlikely.  Unless  Mendes-France 
is  able  to  overcome  the  force  of  French  traditional  interests 
and  emotions  which  have  in  the  past  governed  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  policy  in  Indochina,  we  do  not  believe  there  will  be 
the  dramatic  transformation  in  French  policy  necessary  to  win 

the  active  loyalty  and  support  of  the  local  population  for  a  * 

South” Vietnam  Government.  .  i  T’’ 
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As  the  year  195^  wore  on^  the  near  paralysis  of  the 
government  and  the  increasing  challenges  to  Diem's  leadership  from 
non-communist  elements  seemed  increasingly  to  confirm  the  judgment 
U.S.  estimates  ascribed  to  the  communists:  that  no  forceful  measures 
open  violations  of  the  Geneva  Agreement,  risking  U.S.  Inteinrentlon  — 
would  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  eventual  extension  of  DRV  authority 
throughout  Vietnam.  These  developments  reinfoced  the  U.S.  expecta¬ 
tion  that’  the  ccnraunists  would  stand  back  from  open  intervention,  at 
least  until  the  scheduled  date  of  elections  in  July  195^. 

♦  Yet,  as  early  as  November,  195^,  a  National  Estimate 
projected  the  likelihood  that  —  contrary  to  expectations  — •  the 
communists  should  be  denied  a  victory  by  political  means  on  or  before 

•  July  1956,  they  would  turn  to  violent  means,  using  their  remaining 
apparatus  in  the  south  for  terrorism  and  guerrilla  action  and 
reinforcing  it  by  infiltration.  According  to  NIE  63-7-5^^  23  November 

195*^  (p.  9): 

"We  believe  that  the  Viet  Minh  will  continue  to  gain  in 
political  strength  and  prestige  and,  with  Chinese  aid,  to 
increase  its  military  striking  power  in  North  Vietnam.  The 
Viet  Minh  probably  now  feels  that  it  can  achieve  control  over 
all  Vietnam  without  initiating  large-scale  warfare.  Accordingly, 
we  believe  that  the  Communists  will  exert  every  effort  to 
accomplish  their  objectives  through  means  short  of  war.  ..." 

"If,  csn  the  other  hand,  South  Vietnam  should  appear  to  be 
gaining  in  strength  or  if  elections  were  postponed  over  Communist 
objections,  the  Communists  probably  would  step  up  their  sub¬ 
versive  and  guerrilla  activities  in  the  South  and  if  necessary 
would  Infiltrate  additional  armed  forces  in  an  effort  to  gain 
control  over  the  area.  .  .  . 

As  of  late  195^^  the  Estimate  stated  the  "present  key  to 
political  power  in  South  Vietnam"  was  still  held  by  the  French. 

"Under  present  circumstances,  only  the  French  can  provide  to  the 
legitimate  governing  authority  in  Vietnam  the  power  it  now  lacks, 
and  force  the  coalescence  of  the  various  factions,  groups,  and 
Individuals."  (ibid.,  p.  5)  As  for  Diem  himself:  "Diem,  the 
leading  lay  Cattolic  in  Vietnam,  is  honest,  austere,  and  widely 
respected  for  his  integrity  and  nationalistic  zeal.  .  .  .  However, 

Diem  is  rigid,  unwilling  to  compromise,  and  inexperienced  in  the 
rough  and  timible  of  politics.  He  is  acutely  suspicious  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  political  scene  and  is  inclined  to  seek  advice  among 
a  small  group  of  relatives  and  close  friends  who,  for  the  most  part, 
are  incapable  of  proffering  sound  counsel  .  .  .  None  of  the  groups 

*  opposing  Diem  has  any  broad-based  popular  support.  Ic  is  the  weakness 
of  Diem  rather  than  any  genuine  political  strength  of  their  o\m  that 
enables  them  to  prolong  the  political  crisis  in  Saigon.  ..." 

•  ( Ibid.,  p.  4) 
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The  Estimate  noted  that  the  French  might  decide  that 
in  order  to  preserve  their  relationship  with  the  U.S.,  "it  is 
essential  to  support  an  anti-Coinmunist  South  Vietnam,  postponing 
elections  if  necessary.  The  French  would  feel,  however,  that  such  a 
course  vrould  invtjlve  a  substantially  increased  risk  of  renewed .  . 
hostilities  with  the  Viet  Minh.  ..."  (ibid.,  p.  8) 

'Ve  believe  that  the  French  estimate  that  South  Vietnam 
cannot  be  held  over  the  long  term,  except  at  very  high  cost . " 
(ibid.,  p.  8) 

The  French  were  unlikely  to  provide  Diem  with  the  "f\ill 
and  positive  suj^ort"  —  despite  a  French-U.S.  understanding  of 
September  29,  in  which  the  French  agreed  "to  support  Diem  in  the 
establishment  of  a  strong,  anti- Communist  regime  in  Vietnam"  (ibid., 
p.  T)*  "Diem  will  probably  not  be  able  to  reestablish  the  authority 
of  the  government  throughout  South  Vietnam  and  to  tackle  effectively 
the  multitude  of  pressing  problems  now  facing  the  country."  (ibid., 
p.  8)  Thus,  the  Estimate  ended  on  a  gloomy  note:  "We  believe,  on  the 
basis  of  present  trends,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  South  Vietnam 
will  develop  the  strength  necessary  to  counter  growing  Communist  sub¬ 
version  within  its  border;  it  almost  certainly  would  not  be  able  to 
defeat  the  Commiaists  in  countryt/ide  elections.  Even  before  the 
elections  scheduled  for  1956,  the  probable  growth  of  Conmunist 
influence  in  the  South  may  result  in  strong  pressures  within  South 
Vietnam  for  coalition  with  the  Worth."  (Toid.,  p.  9) 


Subsequently,  reassured  by  Diem’s  successes  in  subduing 
a  variety  of  non-conmuniat  challenges  to  his  leadership,  the  U.S. 
moved  into  the  key  role  in  support  of  Diem  it  had  earlier  hoped  the 
French  might  undertake .  Yet  the  question  posed  by  the  French  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  situation  remained  hanging:  Was  it  possible  to  hold  South 
Vietnam  "over  tbs  long  term"  without  a  "very  high  cost"? 

3-  Sect  VZarfare,  1999-1997 

By  the  spring  of  1955#  Diem  was  engaged  in  a  sharp  con¬ 
frontation  with  the  Binh  Xuyen  gangsters  and  with  the  religious  sects 
of  the  Hoa  Hao  amd  Cao  Dai,  and  the  possibility  was  recognized  that 
he  might  (as  in  fact,  he  did)  win  victory  and  increase  his  prestige 
and  authority,  fcvertheless,  an  estimate  of  26  April  1955  was  still 
pessimistic  about  his  longer-term  prospects: 

"Even  if  the  present  impasse  were  resolved,  we  believe 
that  it  wo^d  be  extremely  difficult,  at  best,  for  a  Vietnamese 
government,  regardless  of  its  canposition,  to  make  progress 
toward  developing  a  strong,  stable  ant i-Communist  government 
capable  of  resolving  the  basic  social,  economic,  and  political 
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problems  of  Vietnam,  the  special  problems  arising  from  the 
Geneva  agreement,  and  capable  of  meeting  the  long-range  challenge 
of  the  Communists.  ..."  (NIE  63.1-2-55^  26  April  1955^.P*  3) 

Meanwhile,  it  continued  to  appear  likely  that  open  communist 
pressure  would  be  postponed  until  mid- 195*3,  but  only  until  then.  An 
estimate  of  probable  developments  in  North  Vietnam  to  July  195^  con¬ 
cluded:  . 


"...  The  resumption  of  widespread  guerrilla  activities 
appears  unlikely  prior  to  the  election  deadline,  unless  the  DRV 
should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  South  Vietnam  can  be  won 
only  by  force.  Such  a  conclusion  would  become  more  likely  should 
the  Diem  government  persist  in  refusing  to  enter  the  election 
discussions,  should  election  discussions  not  proceed  favorably 
for  the  DRV,  or  should  the  Diem  government  succeed,  with  US 
assistance,  in  consolidating  its  strength  to  the  point  of  becoming 
a  nationalist  alternative  to  the  Ho  regime.  Moreover,  if  during 
the  period  of  this  estimate  little  progress  is  made  towards 
relaxing  tensions,  Peiping  and  Moscow  might  permit  the  DRV 
greater  freedom  of  action.  Should  the  DRV  decide  to  use  force 
short  of  c^n  invasion,  it  would  probably  attempt  to  undermine 
the  Saigon  government  by  initiating  a  campaign  of  sabotage  and 
terror,  seeking  the  formation  of  a  new  government  more  amenable 
to  demands  for  a  national  coalition.  These  tactics  are  likely 
to  include  the  activation  of  DRV  guerrilla  units  nov^  in  South 
Vietnam  and  their  reinforcement  by  the  infiltration  in  small 

units  of  regulars  from  the  North.''  (NIE  63.1-55j  19  July  1955j 

. 


By  the  fall  of  1955^  although  Diem  and  his  aimy  were 
still  struggling  with  Hoa  Hao  and  Cao  Dai  (having  scattered  the  Binh 
Xuyen),  it  seemed  l^ely  that  they  would  prevail,  and  emerge  with 
unchallenged  authority,  at  least  for  a  time: 

"Nevertheless,  the  success  of  Diem’s  efforts  to  establish 
a  viable  anti-Communist  government  in  South  Vietnam  is  sti.ll  in 
doubt .  Although  Diem  has  established  control  over  the 
apparatus  of  government,  he  has  dealt  only  in  part  with  such 
fundamental  problems  as:  (a)  the  development  of  an  effective 
administration,  particularly  on  provincial  and  local  levels; 

(b)  the  institution  of  a  popularly- sanctioned  constitutional 
basis  for  the  regime;  (c)  the  elimination  of  armed  opposition  and 
the  extension  of  government  authority  throughout  all  areas  of 
South  Vietnam;  (d)  the  suppression  of  Viet  Minh  military  and 
political  capabilities  remaining  in  South  Vietnam;  and  (e)  the 
restoration  of  the  economy."  (NIE  63.1-3-55^  11  October  1955^ 

P-  3) 
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In  the  fall  of  1955^  the  time  was  approaching  when  Diem’ 
had  to  reckon  with  cccimunist  reaction  to  a  denial  of  their  hopes  for 
peaceful  political  victory. 

"Diem  will  almost  certainly  not  agree  to  hold  national 
elections  for  the  unification  of  Vietnam  by  July  1956. 

Although  Diem,  under  pressure  frcm  the  Western  Powers, 
might  reluctantly  agree  to  Indirect  consultations  with  the  DRV 
concerning  elections,  he  would  insist  on  conditions  which  he 
felt  certain  the  Conmunists  would  be  unable  to  accept.  Aware 
that  such  a  position  will  probably  cause  the  Viet  Minh  to 
increase  their  efforts  to  destroy  his  government.  Diem  will 
probably  seek  to  bind  the  US  more  specifically  to  the  defense 
of  Vietnam." 


"The  Viet  Minh,  despite  their  relative  quiescence,  present 
the  greatest  potential  threat  to  Diem.  Shovild  the  Viet  Minh 
elect  openly  to  invade  the  south  with  regular  forces,  they  are 
capable  of  defeating  the  VM  and  any  French  forces  (if  committed) 
now  present  in  South  Vietnam.  Moreover,  with  an  estimated 
10,000  military  personnel  in  South  Vletnan^  the  Viet  Minh  have 
the  capability  to  undertake  local  sabotage  and  terrorist  actions^ 
and  small-scale  but  widespread  guerrilla  warfare.  The  Viet  Minh 
can  reinforce  these  forces  by  infiltrating  into  South  Vietnam. 

The  Viet  Minh  apparently  exerts  political  influence  in  many 

areas  scattered  throughout  South  Vietnam. "  (NIE  63.1-3“55^ 

lOCC  t"T 

if'  -*-/ 


"Shoiild  the  Viet  Minh  initiate  large-scale  guerrilla 
operations  supported  by  substantial  infiltration  from  the 
north,  the  South  Vietnamese  government  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  do  more  than  maintain  control  in  the  Saigon-Cholon  area  and 
in  a  few  other  major  urban  centers.  If  the  operation  were  pro¬ 
longed,  the  government  probably  could  not  survive  without 
military  assistance  from  outside."  (ibid.,  p.  2) 

Dioa's  greatest  assets  in  this  struggle  were: 

"...  his  reputation  for  honesty-and  unsullied 
nationalism,  his  control  of  the  Vietnamese  National  Army, 
and  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  the  U.S.  In  addition. 
Diem  has  gained  considerable  popular  following,  especially 
in  urban  centers  and  in  recently  pacified  areas  and  has  the 
loyalty  of  the  refugees  from  North  Vietnam.  However,  should 
he  lose  army  or  US  support,  his  regime  would  probably 
collapse."  ( Ibid. ,  p.  3) 
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o' 

As  early  as  the  fall  of  1955^  limitations  that  later  were 
to  loan  large  on  his  ability  to  attract  subordinate  leadership  were 
perceived: 

"...  His  cabinet  is  composed  primarily  of  loyal 
technicians  who  lack  political  stature.  Most  well  known 
political  figures  of  the  pre-Diem  period  have  been  alienated  ' 
by  Diem’s  unwillingness  to  trust  them  and  by  his  insistence 
that  unquestioned  acceptance  of  his  leadership  is  the  only 
basis  for  cooperation.  Diem  has  depended  heavily  on  his 
unpopular  brothers  for  advice  and  entrusts  them  with  positions 
of  great  responsibility.  His  tendency  toward  'one  man  rule,  ' 
his  dependence  on  his  brothers  for  advice,  and  his  rejection  of 
Vietnamese  leaders  whan  he  does  not  trust,  has  denied  his 
government  many  of  the  few  trained  administrators . "  ( Ibid. , 

pp.  3-^)  • 

As  for  the  public,  when  he  took  office  in  July  195^^  the 
most  significant  political  convictions  of  most  South  Vietnamese  were 
"euitipathy  for  the  French  combined  with  a  personal  regard  for  Ho  Chi 
Minh  as  the  symbol  of  Vietnamese  Nationalism.  ..."  ( Ibid.,  p.  2) 

Diem's  efforts  to  "galvanize  mass  popular  support" 
concentrated  initially  on  "exploiting  popular  antipathy  for  Bao  Dai 
and  the  French"  and  subsequently  on  developing  "strong  anti-Communist 
sentiment."  (ibid.,  p.  h)  Nevertheless,  confronting  a  communist 
regime  in  North  Vietnam  "possessing  a  far  stronger  Ajcmy,  a  more 
experienced  administration,  greater  cohesion  of  leadership  and  greater 
drive  than  the  government  of  South  Vietnam, "  and  led  by  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
"Premier  Diem  will  almost  certainly  not  agree  to  a  test  of  relative 
popular  strength  in  nationeil  elections."  (ibid.,  p.  5) 

Although  no  estimates  in  the  1955“1956  period  assumed 
the  communists  would  open  guerrilla  operations  immediately  upon  the 
final  frustration  of  their  election  hopes  in  July  1956,  the  estimates 
recognized  increasing  pressures  upon  the  communists  for  recourse  to 
violent  methods  of  achieving  their  long-run  objectives.  The  19  October 
1955  NIE  held  that: 

"...  They  probably  estimate  that  unless  they 
effectively  challenge  the  position  of  the  Diem  government 
the  latter  will  gradually  strengthen  and  stabilize  its 
position.  Moreover,  they  have  probably  concluded  that  Diem 
will  not  agree  to  elections  or  unification  schemes  which  would 
favor  the  Conmunists.  Under  these  circumstances  the  chances 
for  a  Canmvmist  take-over  of  the  south  by  means  short  of  open 
force  might  decline.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Communists  also 
probably  realize  that  the  use  of  force  against  South  Vietnam  -- 
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either  through  open  invasion  or  by  infiltrating  sufficient 
troops  across  the  IJth  Parallel  to  insure  a  successful 
'liberaticn'  --  would,  jeopardize  current  Bloc  peace  policies 
and  risk  jarovoking  US  intervention.  In  addition,  the 
Conmunists  «ay  not  presently  have  sufficient  strength  in 
South  Vietaam  quickly  to  overthrow  the  Diem  government  and 
may  therefore  estimate  that  to  undertake  widespread  gueirilla 
warfare  without  substantial  Infiltration  from  the  north  might 
lead  not  only  to  the  weakening  of  their  exposed  organization  in 
the  south  Imt  also  to  a  drastic  loss  of  public  support .  ” 

( Ibid . ,  p.  6) 

However,  a  July  195^  NIE  noted  that  if  substantial 
Infiltration  frcm  the  DRV  were  deemed  necessary,  it  possessed  the 
resources: 


...  Ninety-five  thousand  men  were  evacuated  from 
the  south  in  the  first  few  months  following  the  Armistice. 
The  DRV  probably  views  this  group  as  a  possible  instrument 
for  subversive  activity  in  South  Vietnam  and  some  may  have 
been  retrained,  reindoctrinated,  and  perhaps  even 
re  infiltrated."  (Nffi  63-56,  1?  July  1956,,  P*  6) 


By  March  1956,  Diem  had  reduced  the  Cao  Dai  and  Hoa 
Hao  groups  to  political  impotence,  and  had  won  a  substantial  majority 
Jju  SouLa  VieLat3U«*t>  firaL  national  clcCtiOiiS;  "iiO  Opciily  aiiti-Dlciji 


Deputy  was  elected  .  .  .  due  in  part  to  government  manipulation  of 
the  election  caroaign,  and  in  part  to  a  boycott  of  the  elections  by 
most  of  the  opposition  parties."  (ibid.,  p.  j) 


Ihe  same  NIE  stated  that  it  was  likely  that  "organized 
non-ccmmunist  resistance"  would  virtixally  disappear  by  1957  and, 
indeed,  that  South  “Vietnam  *  s  military  and  security  forces  could 
maintain  "the  government  in  power  against  any  potential  armed 
opposition  now  located  south  of  the  17th  parallel, "  even  against 
communist  armed  strength  in  the  south  estimated  at  "8,000  -  10,000, 
with  approximately  5^000  organized  in  skeletal  company  and  battalion 
sized  vmits  which  could  be  expanded  through  recruitment."  ( Ibid., 
10-11)  Eowever,  longer-run  prospects  of  the  regime  still  depended  on 
the  decision  of  the  North  Vietnamese  regime  whether,  and  when,  to 
activiate  their  apparatus  in  the  south  and  infiltrate  "regroupees" 
from  the  north. 


"...  In  the  event  of  large  scale,  concerted  guerrilla 
warfare  supported  by  infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  frcm  the 
north,  relatively  large  areas  of  rural  Vietnam  probably  would 
be  lost  to  government  control.  ..."  (ibid.,  p.  lO) 


P 
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It 


.  .  if  the  Communists  decide  to  exercise  their 


capability  for  armed  intimidation  and  terror  they  could  quickly 
reassert  political  control  or  influence,  at  least  in  some  ixtral 
areas  where  GVN  authority  is  tenuous . 

’’During  the  past  year  the  Cctnmunists  in  South  Vietnam 
have  remained  generally  quiescent.  They  have  passed  by  a  number 
of  opportunities  to  embarrass  the  Diem  regime.  Although  seme 
cadres  and  supplies  are  being  infiltrated  across  the  17th 
parallel,  the  DRV  probably  has  not  sent  any  large  scale  reinforce¬ 
ment  or  supply  to  the  south.  Communist  activity  in  the  south 
appears  to  concentrate  on  protecting  vital  bases  and  supply 
caches,  developing  clandestine  paramilitary  organizations,  and  . 
implementing  a  broad  program  of  infiltration  and  subversion. 

While  seeking  to  maintain  intact  as  much  of  their  armed  strength 
as  possible,  their  main  activity  seems  to  be  an  effort  to 
weaken  the  Diem  government  by  subversive  and  political  tactics. 
Communist  directives  indicate  that  penetration  and  subversion 
of  the  GVN  military  and  security  forces  is  a  major  objective. 

.  .  .  "  (Ibid.,  p.  11) 

But  the  canmunists*  choices  were  narrowing  eill  the  time: 

’’The  DRV  probably  estimates  that  its  chances  for  securing 
control  of  South  Vietnam  by  means  short  of  cipen  attack  or 
SC32.3  set  ion  si,ippo2rto<?.  fro*Ti  *th<?  no3*t;h  wil  l, 

gradually  diminish  with  the  passage  of  time.  .  .  .  The  DRV 
probably  also  believes  that  its  covert  assets  in  South 
Vietnam  will  gradually  decline  if  the  Diem  government  is 
permitted  to  concentrate  on  internal  security  and  economic 
problems  free  of  external  harassment.”  (ibid.,  pp.  12-13) 


Thus, 

’’The  only  remaining  course  of  action  holding  out  some 
premise  for  the  early  achievement  of  Communist  control  in 
South  Vietnam  appears  to  be  the  development  of  large  scale 
guerrilla  warfare  in  the  south.  In  recent  weeks  a  number  of 
reports  from  sources  of  untested  reliability  have  indicated 
that  the  Communists  may  have  started  preparations  in  both 
South  Vietnam  and  in  the  north  to  begin  guerrilla  action. 

DRV  allegations  of  Vietnamese  violations  of  the  demilitarized  . 
zone  along  the  17th  parallel  and  Communist  claims  of  US-Diem 
plans  to  violate  the  Armistice  could  be  propaganda  cover  for 
the  initiation  of  guerrilla  action  against  the  south. " 

(Ibid.,  p.  13) 
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However,  the  Jxily  195^  NIE  took  the  position  that  the 
DRV  was  unlikely  to  use  its  capabilities  for  instituting  such  large- 
scale  guerrilla  action  within  South  Vietnam  during  the  next  year  or 
so.  Yet,  Diem’s  unforeseen  success  in  dealing  with  non-communist 
challenges  led  to  increasing  hope  that  he  woijld  be  able  to  survive 
even  a  later  confrontation  with  the  communists. 

,  Diem's  success  in  by-pass ing  the  July  1956  election 
date  without  evoking  large  scale  Ccmimunist  military  reaction 
will  reassure  many  Vietnamese  and  encourage  them  to  cooperate 
with  GVN  programs  to  expose  and  root  out  Ccmmunists .  Continued 
in^jrovement  in  internal  security  will  depend  in  sane  measure  on 
the  govemnent’s  ability  to  deal  with  econonic  and  social  problems 
and  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  administrative  apparatus. 


"If  the  Ccramunists  were  to  undertake  large  scale  guerrilla 
action  in  Sauth  Vietnam,  they  probably  would  not  be  able  to 
develop  widespread  popular  support,  especially  if  the  VNA  were 
to  register  some  early  military  success .  The  GVN  is  being 
increasingly  accepted  as  a  nationalist  alternative  to  Communist 
leadership.  Public  confidence  in  the  GVN,  combined  with  general 
war-weariness,  may  have  already  reached  the  point  where  any 
effort  to  upset  the  government  by  force  would  lead  to  a  strong 
popular  reaction  against  the  guerrillas.  ( Ibid.,  p.  l4) 


iiO  oe  xiig  a  water  mark  ” 


'I'nax  wiiji  came  exose 
concerning  Diem's  ability  to  meet  his  dual  challenges,  both  short  and 
long  run.  But  political  trends  that  could  restore  the  vigor  of  his 
non-communist  opposition  were  seen: 


"....llie  trend  toward  authoritarian  rule  throu^  the 
political  parties  led  by  Diem's  relatives  and  small  circle  of 
trusted  associates  will  probably  continue.  Isolation  and 
neutralization  of  government  critics  and  men  disliked  or  dis¬ 
trusted  by  Diem  will  also  continue.  Diem  and  his  associates 
are,  likely  to  exert  strong  pressures  against  any  opposition  in 
the  Assembly.  Thus  it  is  not  likely  that  Diem  or  his  govern¬ 
ment  will  meet  any  serious  opposition  in  the  National  Assembly  . 
during  the  period  of  this  estimate  through  inid-195X^ j  however, 
over  a  longer  period  the  accumulation  of  grievances  among 
various  groups  and  individuals  may  lead  to  development  of  a 
national  o®osition  movement...."  (ibid. ,  p.  l4) 

In  January,  1957,  MAAG  Vietnam's  semi-annual  report  to  the  - 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Country  Statement  on  MDAP,  Non-NATO  Countries,  date 
cited)  noted  hopefully  that: 


"The  3*ternal  security  situation  in  Vietnam  has  improved 
during  the  last  year  in  regards  to  the  dissident  sects.  Viet 
Minh  armed  cadre's  total  approximately  1,370  effectives,  Hoa  Hao 
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dissidents  total  approximately  85O,  No  effective  resistance 
is  anticipated  from  the  few  remaining  Cao  Dai  and  Binh  Xuyen. 
Activity  of  Viet  Minh  cadres  in  Free  Vietnam  has  accelerated. 

•  While  primarily  political  in  nature,  it  does  pose  a  threat  to 
internal  security.  These  cadres  are  attempting  to  infiltrate 
and  take  over  the  dissident  sects.  Reports  indicate  that  they 
have  -succeeded  in  these  efforts  with  a  fraction  of  the  Hoa  Hao. 

On  the  other  hand,  approximately  7,000  sect  troops  have  indi¬ 
cated  their  loyalty  by  joining  forces  with  the  government  and 
^  have  recently  been  integrated  as  a  part  of  the  National  Army." 

"....It  appears  that  the  Communist  efforts  are  mainly  in  a 
passive  stage  of  long-range  subversion  of  the  'will  to  fight. ' 

The  Vietnamese  Psychological  Action  Section  is  increasing  its 
efforts  to  counter  'Red  propaganda'.  Improvement  of  social 
status,  security,  and  living  standards  are  essential  elements 
in  preventing  susceptibility  to  Communist  subversion  which  may 
detract  from  the  effectiveness  of  military  forces." 

"The  Vietnamese  Army  is  considered  capable  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  internal  secirrity  throughout  the  populous  areas 
of  Free  Vietnam  against  dissident  sects  and  other  anti -government 
elements . . . ." 

"The  Rinh  Xuyen  have  been  destroyed  as  an  effective  anti¬ 
government  military  force  and  a  major  portion  of  the  Cao  Dai 
and  Hoa  Hao  forces  have  been  integrated  into  the  National  Army." 

"intelligence  reports  indicate  that  despite  heavy  losses 
due  to  military  operations  and  desertions,  the  Viet  Minh  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Free  Vietnam!  remains  a  serious  problem.  Recent  mergers 
of  other  dissident  and  rebel  elements  with  the  Viet  Minh,  have 
considerably  strengthened  the  Viet  Minh  cause." 

"The  Civil  Guard  and  Self-Defense  Corps  (in  villages  through¬ 
out  Free  Vietnam)  are  of  material  assistance  in  supplementing 
the  efforts  of  the  Vietnamese  Army  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  internal  security  mission.  As  these  para-military  imits 
become  better  eq.uipped  and  trained,  their  increased  capability 
for  assuming  the  major  role  in  maintaining  internal  security  ■ 
will  afford  necessary  relief  of  Army  units  for  training.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  this  will  add  to  Free  Vietnam's  potential  for  pro¬ 
viding  resistance  to  external  aggression." 

An  NIE  of  May  1957  on  "The  Prospects  for  North  Vietnam" 

#  (NIE  63.2-57),  considered  that  the  communist  leaders  in  North’ Vietnam, 

despire  "sporadic  outbursts  of  violence,"  remained  "in  firm  control 
largely  because  of  the  loyalty  and  effectiveness  of  the  army."  However, 
they  were  considered  crucially  dependent  on  the  USSR  and  CPR,  and  were 
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deemed  unlikely  to  launch  an  attack  cn  the  South  unless  there  were  unfore¬ 
seen  serious  distarhances  there: 

"Not  only  are  the  DRV  leaders  hound  to  the  Bloc  by  strong 
ideological  ties,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  Communist  regime 
in  North  Vietnam  is  dependent  on  continued  Bloc  diplomatic, 

-  milit^y,  and  economic  support.  The  Chinese  Communists  seem 
to  exercise  somewhat  greater  influence  than  the  USSR  and  have 
given  the  DR7  greater  economic  and  diplomatic  support .... How¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communists 
are  at  odds  over  North  Vietnam." 

"The  Bloc  has  recently  given  less  than  full  support  to 
Vietnamese  reunification,  to  the  perceptible  discomfort  of 
the  DRV.  At  the  May  1956  meeting  of  the  Geneva  co-chairmen, 
the  Soviet  ISaion  tacitly  accepted  the  status  q.uo  in  Vietnam 
for  an  indefinite  period.  In  January  1957  the  USSR  further 
recognized  the  long  term  nature  of  the  division  of  Vietnam 
when  it  proposed,  as  a  countermove  to  Western  proposals  for 
the  admission  of  South  Vietnam  and  South  Korea,  that  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam  and  North  and  South  Korea  should  be  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations..  Nevertheless,  the  DRV  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  contiinie  to  be  guided  in  its  external  course  of  action 
by  the  general  policy  set  dov/n  by  Moscow  and  Peiping,  although 
it  will  continue  to  advocate  a  stronger  policy  on  reunification." 

"The  DRy  continues  to  maintain  its  apparatus  for  subversion 
within  South  Vietnam  and  has  the  capability  to  infiltrate  fairly 
large  numbers  of  military  and  political  personnel  into  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  Although!  the  Communists  in  the  South  have  been  largely 
quiescent,  soae  trained  military  personnel  remain,  loosely 
organized  in  small  units  that  presumbly  could  be  reactivated 
for  mission*  of  assassination,  sabotage,  or  limited  guerrilla 
activity.  South  Vietnamese  security  forces  intermittently  dis¬ 
cover  cached  Communist  arms. 

"Because  the  country-wide  elections  envisaged  by  the  Geneva 
Agreements  have  not  been  held  and  because  military  action  has 
been  prevented,  the  DRV  has  been  frustrated  in  its  hopes  of 
gaining  control  of  South  Vietnam.  This  has  caused  some  discontent 
among  cadres  evacuated  from  the  South  in  the  expectation  that 
they  would  soon  return.  Unification  of  the  country  remains  a 
principal  directive  of  the  DRV  regime,  and  it  continues  to  seek 
support  for  its  pretentions  to  emerge  as  the  government  of  the 
whole  of  Vietnam.  Its  'liberalization'  measures  are  designed  to 
appeal  to  the  popvilation  of  the  South  as  well  as  the  North.  The 
DRV  has  maintained  its  pose  of  adherence  to  the  terms  of  the  cease¬ 
fire  agreement  concluded  at  Geneva  while  accusing  the  Republic  of 
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Vietnam  and  the  US  of  vio3.ations.  It  is  seeking  to  enhance 
its  international  prestige  and  position,  and  to  secure 
the  broadest  possible  support  for  the  political  settlement 
envisaged  at  the  Geneva  Conference  which  it  still  insists 
must  eventually  be  implemented." 

"The  DRV  will  probably  continue  for  the  next  year  or  two 
to  restrict  its  campaign  for  reunification  to  'peaceful'  means. 
However,  the  DRV  will  continue  its  efforts  to  infiltrate  and 
to  subvert  official  and  nonofficial  organizations  and  to  exploit 
dissident  and  dissatisfied  groups  in  South  Vietnam.  It  would 
probably  not  use  its  paramilitary  forces  in  South  Vietnam  to 
initiate  widespread  guerrilla  activity  unless  it  estimated  that 
the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  had  so  deteriorated  that  such 
action  could  overthrow  the  government.  The  DRV  will  continue 
to  have  the  capability  to  overrun  South  Vietnam  in  a  relatively 
short  time  if  opposed  only  by  South  Vietnamese  forces,  but  it 
would  only  launch  such  an  attack  if  the  DRV  together  with  Moscow 
and  Peiping  were  to  estimate  that  such  action  carried  little 
risk  of  military  intervention  by  the  US." 

By  mid-1957i  the  security  outlook  in  South  Vietnam,  according 
to  MAAG's  intelligence,  was  rosy  indeed;  the  only  dark  clouds  hovered 
over  the  Viet  Cong  (MAAG,  "Country  Statement...,  I5  July  1957)** 

■’In  the  past  six  months  DissldenL  SecL  strengths  liave 
fallen  off.  Numerically  the  Hoa  Hao  Sect  has  remained  about 
the  same  (estimated  at  85O-95O  armed  men)  but  its  power  has 
been  greatly  diminished  due  to  continuous  government  military 
operations,  the  improvement  of  the  Civil  Guard  and  Self-Defense 
Corps,  the  capture  of  bases  and  eq.uipment  by  government  forces, 
and  the  resulting  loss  in  morale.  Cao  Dai  and  Binh  Xuyen  mili¬ 
tary  forces  are  negligible .... 

"The  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  and  propagandists,  hovi^ever,  are 
still  waging  a  grim  battle  for  survival.  In  addition  to  an 
accelerated  propaganda  campaign,  the  Communists  have  been  forming 
'front'  organizations  to  influence  at  least  portions  of  all  ajiti- 
government  minorities.  Some  of  these  organizations  are  militant, 
some  political.  An  example  of  the  former  is  the  'Vietnamese 
Peoples '  Liberation  Movement  Forces , '  a  military  unit  composed 
of  ex-Cao  Dai,  ex-Hoa  Hao,  ex-Binh  Xuyen,  escaped  political 
prisoners,  and  Viet  Cong  cadres.  An  example  of  the  latter  is 
the  'Vietnam-Cambodian  Buddhist  Association',  one  of  several 
organizations  seeking  to  spread  the  theory  of  'Peace  and  Co- • 
existence.*  The  armed  strength  of  Viet  Cong- controlled  units 
in  Free  Vietnam  is  how  estimated  at  approximately  1,500." 
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U.  Rise  of  the  Viet  Cong,  19^7~196Q 


The  Department  of  State  sponsored  an  intelligence  estimate 
for  the  U.S.  SEMO  Council  Representatives,  dated  3  April  1958>  entitled 
"Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Communist  Subversive  Threat  to  the  Protocol 
States  of  Vietnan,  Cambodia,  and  Laos."  This  estimate  held  that  the 
DRV  continued  to  pose  a  basic  threat  to  the  GVN: 

"Althon^  Communist  tactics  have  shifted  over  the  past 
few  years,  the  real  objective  —  ultimate  Communist  control 

of  all  Vietnam  —  has  remained  unchanged.  Overt  aggression,  * 

employed  by  the  Communists  prior  to  the  Geneva  Agreements 
and  ceasefire,  has  been  at  least  temporarily  put  aside  in 
favor  of  daiands  for  'peaceful  revinification, '  more  in  accord 
with  the  g^ieral  Soviet  line  of  peaceful  co-existence.  The 
Communist  peaceful  pose,  however,  has  not  brought  any  relaxa¬ 
tion  in  the  build-up  of  DRV  military  strength  or  repressive 
Communist  CMitrol  over  the  population  in  North  Vietnam.  More¬ 
over,  support  and  assistance  provided  by  the  DRV  for  Communist 
subversive  activities  in  South  Vietnam  (as  well  as  in  Laos 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  Cambodia  and  Thailand)  has  not  been 
reduced...." 

"...The  continuation  of  the  Communist  program  to  infil¬ 
trate  and  support  subversive  cadres  in  South  Vietnam  is  the 
clearest  indication  of  the  vinchanged  nature  of  their  objective 
in  Vietnam  and  the  threat  which  this  constitutes  for  the  GVN. 

The  strongly  anti-Communist  policy  of  the  GVN  has  forced  the 
Communists  to  operate  vinderground  rather  than  throvigh  legaJL 
parties  or  front  groups.  Little  concrete  information  is  avail¬ 
able  concerning  the  organization  and  leadership  of  the  Conmunist 
subversive  apparatus  in  South  Vietnam.  At  the  time  of  the 
ajmiistice,  a  considerable  number  of  armed  and  trained  Communist 
military  personnel  were  left  behind  in  South  Vietnam,  organized 
into  a  basic  structure  of  a  hierarchy  of  Administrative  and 
Resistance  Committees.  Effective  security  measures  carried  out 
by  the  Diea  government  have  reduced  these  armed  Communist  cadres 
to  an  estimated  HOO-lbOO.  The  remaining  cadres  probably  retain 
a  roughly  similar  organizational  pattern,  although  they  have 
reduced  their  unit  size  and  reportedly  have  changed  their  struc¬ 
ture  at  the  lowest  level  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  GVN 
to  penetrate  the  network. 

"Alongside  the  guerrilla  nucleus  (and  undoubtedly  with  some 
duplication  of  personnel),  the  Communists  have  maintained  and 

soiight  to  expand  their  political  network  in  South  Vietnam.  The  > 

latter  organization  probably  encompasses  a  considerably  larger 
nvimber  than  the  armed  cadres,  which,  operating  underground,  are 
more  difficult  to  identify  or  assess.... 
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"Leadership  and  direction  for  Communist  subversive 
activity  in  the  GVW  is  provi.ded  from  North  Vietnam  by  the 
Commxmist  Lao  Dong  Party.  In  the  past,  several  South  Viet¬ 
namese  Comiamist  leaders  who  went  North  at  the  time  of  the 
armistice  have  been  identified  as  playing  important  roles  in 
directing  and  coordinating  Communist  operations  within  the 
GVN.  •  Most  powerful  of  these  is  Le  Duan,  who  has  recently 
enjoyed  a  swift  rise  to  top-ranking  status  in  the  DRV  hierarchy...." 

"...The  Communists  are  now  believed  to  be  actively  culti¬ 
vating  the  remnants  of  the  Hoa  Hao,  Cao  Dai,  and  Binh  Xuyen 
dissident  bands,  dispersed  by  GVN  security  forces  in  1955* 

As  many  as  1,500  armed  non-Communist  dissidents  are  believed 
still  in  hiding  in  bands  of  various  size  in  the  delta  region 
south  of  S6d.gon,  the  Plaine  des  Jones,  along  the  Cambodian 
border  and  nortln^est  of  Saigon.  Through  the  years,  the  weapons 
of  these  outlaw  bands  have  deteriorated,  and  ammunition  has 
run  low.  The  Communists  are  believed  providing  many  of  these 
bands  with  both  assistance  and  guidance,  in  return  for  support 
or  at  least  lip  service  to  DRV  aims .  The  DRV  has  also  included 
a  few  minor  sect  leaders  in  its  "Fatherland  Front"  in  hopes 
of  attracting  support  from  sect  adherents  in  the  South.  In 
its  propaganda,  the  DRV  claims  to  pursue  a  policy  of  religious 
tolerance  and  denounces  the  GVN  for  alleged  religious  perse- 
cut ion. 

"a  degree  of  success  in  the  Communist  efforts  to  subvert 
the  sects  and  sect  leaders  was  indicated  by  a  recent  raid  on 
a  French  plantation  about  5O  miles  north  of  Saigon.  In  addition 
to  robbing  and  some  wanton  destruction,  ein  estimated  3-700 
bandits  claiming  to  be  'religious  men'  harangued  the  workers 
concerning  the -benefits  of  life  in  the  North  and  warned  them 
not  to  cooperate  with  the  'American-controlled'  Diem  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Cao  Dai  Pope,  living  in  exile  in  Phnom  Penh,  has 
published  statements  in  line  with  Communist  themes,  and  an 
organization  combining  various  sect  remnants  has  reportedly 
been  formed  with  a  Communist  advisor.". 

The  MAAG  intelligence  estimate  included  in  its  mid-1958  report 
("Narrative  Study,"  2k  August  1958)  was,  however,  more  directly  focused 
on  DRV  conventional  military  strength,  and  displayed  a  somewhat  different 
view  of  "Viet  Cong"  than  had  been  evident  in  earlier  MAAG  reports: 

"ENEMY  THREAT  &  PROBABLE  COURSE  OF  ACTION 

"Viet  Cong  (North  Vietnam  Commvinists ) : 

"(1)  Strength:  It  is  estimated  that  the  Viet  Cong  in 
North  Vietnam,  currently  have  available  approximately  268,000 
regular  arcy’ troops  organized  into  l4  Infantry  Divisions, 

1  Artillery  Division,  1  Anti-aircraft  Artillery  Groupment, 
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11  independent  Infantry  Regiments ,  5  Security  Regiments ,  plus 
combat  support  and  service  support  units.  In  addition,  there 
are  para-military  forces  estimated  to  number  up  to  approximately 
235}000  personnel,  which  are  organized  as  two  separate  forces, 
the  Provincial  Forces  and  the  Armed  Militia. . . . 


"(2)  Capabilities; . .  .Although  it  is  hi^ly  probable  that 
some'  advance  indication  or  warning  will  be  received,  an  attack 
on  South  Vietnam  by  Viet  Cong  forces  could  occur  without  warning 
at  any  time.  With  or  without  warning,  it  must  be  realized  that 
the  initiative,  at  least  during  the  initial  stages  of  a  war, 
will  rest  with  the  Viet  Cong.  Accordingly,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  the  enemy  will  be  able  to  provide  for  the  necessary  build-up 
of  his  forces,  execute  planned  deployments  and  launch  his  attack 
at  selected  points  at  his  own  time  and  convenience. .. .In  con¬ 
junction  with  the  conduct  of  operations  by  military  forces,  the 
Viet  Cong  will  employ  to  the  maximiim  guerrilla  forces  and  sub¬ 
versive/dissident  elements  already  in  place  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  strength  of  these  elements  is  currently  estimated  at  approxi¬ 
mately  2000  personnel,  a  majority  of  whom  are  armed.  It  can  be 
expected  that  the  Viet  Cong  will  make  every  effort  to  reinforce 
these  elements  prior  to  and  during  the  initiation  of  hostilities 
in  order  to  enhance  their  capability  for  the  conduct  of  guerrilla 
warfare,  create  internal  disorder,  and  execute  sabotage  and  • 
conduct  attacks  on  pre-selected  critical  targets  within  South 
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operations  being  undertaken  by  South  Vietnam  armed  forces.... 


"(3)  Passible  Coiirses  of  Action: 

"(a)  Continuation  of  Viet  Cong  attempts  to  gain  con¬ 
trol  of  South  Vietnam  through  a  combination  of  diplomatic, 
economic,  political  and  subversive  means. 


"(b)  Overt  use  of  military  force  against  neighboring 
states  is  most  likely  to  be  undertaken  uni  laterally  by  the 
Viet  Cong,  but  would  be  most  likely  a  part  of  an  all-out  Com¬ 
munist  effbrt  to  take  all  of  Southeast  Asia." 


Washington  estimates  were,  however,  beginning  to  reflect 
concern  over  Diem's  political  solvency.  For  exanple,  an  Operations  Co¬ 
ordinating  Board  Progress  Report  on  U.S.  policy  in  mainland  Southeast 
Asia,  dated  May  28,  1958,  drew  attention  both  to  an  increase  in  communist 
subversive  and  terrorist  pressiires  against  the  Diem  regime,  and  to  aspects 
in  Diem's  political  style  that  could  limit  the  ability  of  his  regime  to 
cope  with  those  pressvires: 
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'’Political  and  Security  Problems  of  the  Diem  Government. 
President  Ifeo  Dinh  Diem's  policy  of  strict  control  in  the  polit¬ 
ical  and  economic  fields  has  caused  a  certain  amount  of  internal 
dissatisfaction.  Should  the  President's  exercise  of  personal 
authority  develop  too  far  there  may  be  danger  that  the  resultant 
frustration  of  government  officials  might  preclude  the  united 
suppprt  for  his  regime  which  the  situation  req.uires.  Otherwise, 
the  President's  stern  police  measures  and  his  entasis  on 
internal  security  have  led  to  some  criticism  of  the  government. 

This  en^hasis  on  internal  security  stems  fhom  the  recent  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  country,  the  continuation  of  communist-inspired 
violence  and  subversion,  and  such  phenomena  as  the  assassination 
of  local  officials  in  rural  areas  of  southern  Viet-N^. " 

Half  a  year  later,  on  January  7>  1959 >  a-  similar  OCB 
Progress  Report  asserted: 

"internal  Security.  It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  the 
communists,  no  longer  expectant  that  Free  Viet-Nam  will  fall  to 
their  control  through  peaceful  methods,  are  executing  a  carefully 
planned  caaqpaign  of  violence  aimed  at  undermining  the  stability 
of  the  Diem  Government .  Their  concentration  of  activities  in 
rural  areas  where  communications  and  terrain  make  it  difficult 
for  the  go'TOxnment  to  cope  with  them  recalls  the  tactics  used 
against  the  French  during  the  Indochina  War.  Assassinations, 
particularly  of  officials  in  rural  areas,  continue  at  ein  alarming 
rate  of  aboot  fifteen  to  thirty- five  a  month.  Attacks  on  rubber 
plantations  and  reported  communist  plans  to  break  up  the  land 
developnent,  land  reform  and  agricultirral  credit  programs  indicate 
deliberate  efforts  to  interfere  with  Viet-Nam' s  economic  programs." 

The  first  National  Intelligence  Estimate  to  assess  the  new 
situation — and  tte  first  NIE  or  SNIE  on  South  Vietneim  since  1956- -was 
issued  in  J4ay,  1959  (NIE  63-59>  "Prospects  for  North  and  South  Vietnam,". 
26  May  1959): 

"The  prospect  of  reunification  of  Comm\inist  North  Vietnam 
(DRV)  and  western-oriented  South  Vietnam  (GVN)  remains  remote. 

In  the  DRV  the  full  range  of  Communist  techniques  is  used  to 
control  the  population,  socialize  the  economy,  impose  austerity 
and  direct  Investment  to  economic  rehabilitation  and  develop¬ 
ment.  The  IKV  maintains  large  armed  forces.  In  South  Vietnam, 
despite  the  authoritarian  nature  of  the  regime,  there  is  far 
more  freedoH.  Local  resources  and  US  aid  are  devoted  to  developing 
the  ajmied  forces,  maintaining  internal  security,  and  supporting 
a  relatively  high  standard  of  living,  with  lesser  emphasis  on 
economic  development.... 

"In  Sooth  Vietnam  political  stability  depends  heavily  upon 
President  Diem  and  his  continued  control  of  the  instruments  of 
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power,  incliiding  the  army  and  police.  Diem  will  almost 
certainly  l>e  President  for  many  years .  The  regime  will 
continue  to  repress  potential  opposition  elements  and 
depend  increasingly  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  Can  Lao, 
the  regime*B  political  apparatus,  which  is  run  by  Diem's 
brothers  Hm  and  Can. . . . 

"The  edibilities  of  the  GVN  armed  forces  will  improve 
given  continued  US  materiel  support  and  training.  Continu¬ 
ance  of  the  present  level  of  training  is  threatened  by  a  ^ 

recent  finding  of  the  International  Control  Commission  (ICC)  . 
that  the  US  Temporary  Eq.uipment  Recovery  Mission  (TERM)  should 
end  its  activities  by  mid-1959*  In  any  event,  GVN  forces 
will  remain  incapable  of  withstanding  more  than  temporarily 
the  larger  DRV  forces.  The  internal  security  forces  will  not 
be  able  to  eradicate  DRV  supported  guerrilla  or  subversive 
activity  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Army  units  will  probably 
have  to  be  diverted  to  special  internal  security  assignments.... 

"The  G¥N  is  preoccupied  with  the  threat  to  national  security 
and  the  maintenance  of  large  military  and  security  forces.  It 
will  probEflUy  remain. unwilling  to  devote  a  significantly  greater 
share  of  resources  and  attention  to  longer  range  economic 
development.  Assuming  continued  US  aid  at  about  present  levels, 
modest  impeovement  in  South  Vietnam's  economic  position  is  likely. 

However,  development  will  lag  behind  that  in  the  North,  and  the 
GVN  will  continue  to  rely 'heavily  upon  US  support  to  close  the 
gap  between  its  own  resources  and  its  req.\iirements .... 

"There  is  little  prospect  of  a  significant  improvement  in 
relations  between  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  so  long  as  the 
present  leaders  of  the  two  countries  remain  in  power.  Relations 
with  Laos  will  probably  remain  generally  friendly.  Continued 
suspicion  that  the  French  are  intriguing  in  the  area  to  recapture 
a  position  of  major  influence  will  probably  prevent  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  Franco-GVN  relations .... 

"Despite  widespread  popular  discontent,  the  Government  of 
the  DRV  is  in  full  control  of  the  country  and  no  significant 
internal  threat  to  the  regime  is  likely.  With  large-scale  Bloc 
aid,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  rehabilitating  and 
developing  the  economy  with  major  emphasis  on  agriculture,  raw 
materials  and  light  industry.  The  regime  will  probably  soon 
have  laid  the  foundations  for  considerable  economic  expansion.... 

"The  lEV  has  no  diplomatic  relations  with  any  country  out-  » 

side  the  Bloc  and  its  foreign  policy  is  subservient  to  the  Bloc. 

We  believe  that  it  will  continue  its  harassment  of  the  GVN  and 
of  Laos,  though  a  military  invasion  of  either  is  unlikely...." 
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"President  Diem  continues  to  be  the  \mdisputed  ruler 
of  South  Vietnam;  all  important  and  many  minor  decisions 
are  referred  to  him.  Although  he  professes  to  believe  in 
representative  government  and  democracy,  Diem  is  convinced 
that  the  Vietnamese  are  not  ready  for  such  a  political 
system  and  that  he  must  rule  with  a  firm  hand,  at  least  so 
long’ as  national  security  is  threatened.  He  also  believes 
that  the  country  cannot  afford  a. political  opposition  which 
could  obstruct  or  dilute  the  government's  efforts  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  strong  and  secure  state.  Although  respected  for  his 
courage,  dedication,  and  integrity.  Diem  has  remained  a  some¬ 
what  austere  and  remote  figure  to  most  Vietnamese  and  has  not 
generated  widespread  popular  enthusiasm. 

"Diem's  regime  reflects  his  ideas.  A. facade  of  repre¬ 
sentative  government  is  maintained,  but  the  government  is  in 
fact  essentially  authoritarian.  The  legislative  pcn/ers  of 
the  National  Assembly  are  strictly  circimascribed;  the  judici¬ 
ary  is  undeveloped  and  subordinate  to  the  executive;  and  the 
members  of  the  executive  branch  are  little  more  than  the 
personal  agents  of  Diem.  No  organized  opposition,  loyal  or 
otherwise,  is  tolerated,  and  critics  of  the  regime  are  often 
repressed.  This  highly  centralized  regime  has  provided 
resolute  and  stable  direction  to  national  affairs,  but  it 
has  alienated  man;’'  of  the  country's  edvroatod  elite  and  has 
inhibited  the  growth  of  governmental  and  political  institu¬ 
tions  which  could  carry  on  in  Diem's  absence...." 

"Although  the  popular  enthusiasm  attendant  on  the  achieving 
of  independence  and  the  end  of  colonial  rule  has  subsided  and 
some  disillusion  has  arisen,  particularly  among  the  educated 
elite,  there  appears  to  be  little  identifiable  public  vinrest. 
There  is  scane  dissatisfaction  among  military  officers  largely 
because  of  increasing  Can  Lao  meddling  in  mili'tary  affairs. 

The  grovrbh  of  dissatisfaction  is  inhibited  by  South  Vietnam's 
continuing  high  standard  of  living  relative  to  that  of  its 
neighbors,  the  paternalistic  attitude  of  Diem's  government 
towards  the  people  and  the  lack  of  any  feasible  alternative 
to  the  present  regime. 

"The  Communist  apparatus  in  South  Vietnam  is  essentiaJJLy 
an  operating  arm  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist  I^rty  (Lao 
Dong),  but  there  have  been  recent  indications  of  Chinese  Com- 
munis-t  participation  in  its  operations.  It  is  estimated  'that 
there  are  about  2,000  active  guerrillas.  They  are  in  small 
units  scattered  along  the  Cambodian  border,  the  south  coast, 
and  in  the  remote  plateau  region  of  the  north.  There  are 
probably  several  thousand  others,  now  inactive,  who  have  access 
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to  arms  and  would  participate  in  guerrilla  activities  if  so 
ordered.  IBie  guerrillas  are  able  to  marshall  a  force  of  several 
hundred  men  for  major  hit-and-run  raids,  as  they  demonstrated 
twice  during  1958.  They  have  recently  stepped  up  their  intimida¬ 
tion  campai^,  assassinating  local  officials  in  remote  areas, 
terrorizing  local  populations  and  disrupting  government  operations. 
The  dissident  armed  remnants  of  the  religious  sects  are  largely 
broken  up.  About  2,000  such  dissidents  surrendered  to  the 
government  during  1958  and  the  few  hundred  remaining  in  the  jungle 
axe  probably  now  absorbed  or  dominated  by  the  Communists. 


"The  government  has  been  able  to  restrict  but  not  eliminate 
the  subversive  and  espionage  activities  of  clandestine  Communist 
agents.  It  is  probable  that  Communists  have  penetrated  some 
local  army  and  security  units,  village  councils,  and  local 
branches  of  the  government.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that 
such  penetration  is  sufficient  to  hamper  government  operations 
seriously  or  that  it  extends  to  the  higher  echelons  of  the 
government.  There  is  probably  a  widespread  Communist  underground 
in  the  urban  areas,  especially  Saigon,  and  Communist  intelligence 
of  GVN  plans  and  activities  is  probably  good.  Communist  agents 
axe  also  stimulating  unrest  among  the  tribal  minorities  in  the 
central  highlands,  a  relatively  inaccessible  and  sparsely  popu- 


laoeu  ax'cia  vlixcli  the  govexiixiiexit  xs  attempoxn^^  to  settle  and 


develop,  primarily  for  security  reasons. 


"South  Vietnam's  136,000-man  army,  supported  by  the  Civil 
Guard,  the  Self-Defense  Corps  and  the  police  services,  is 
capable  of  aaintaining  effective  internal  security  except  in 
the  most  resiote  jungle  and  mountain  areas.  Until  mid-1957j  the 
army  had  the  primary  responsibility  for  internal  security,  and 
had  considerable  success.  By  that  time  major  responsibility 
for  internal  security  had  been  given  to  the  provincial  Civil 
Guard  (^,000)  and  the  village  Self-Defense  Corps  (47,000). 
These  orgajiizations  have  proven  to  be  inadequately  trained  and 
equipped  for  the  job,  and  vinits  from  the  armed  forces  have 
continued  to  be  called  in  to  meet  special  sitmtions.  The  size 
and  scattered  distribution  of  the  Civil  Guard  and  Self-Defense 
Corps  add  to  the  problems  of  training  and  equipping  them  and 
of  coordinating  their  activities.  In  some  regions,  they  are 
infiltrated  by  Communists .  The  police  services ,  which  include 
the  7,500-B2m  Vietnamese  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  10,500- 
man  police  force  stationed  in  the  main  cities,  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  success  in  tracking  down  subversives  and  terrorists 
and  are  developing  into  efficient  organizations. 
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"South  Vietncun  has  mde  only  limited  progress  toward  basic 
long-term  economic  development  in  the  five  years  since  inde¬ 
pendence  . . . . " 

"The  prospects  for  continued  political  stability  in  South 
Vietnam  depend  heavily  upon  President  Diem  and  his  ability  to 
maintain  firm  control  of  the  army  and  police.  The  regime's 
efforts  to  assure  internaJ.  security  and  its  belief  that  an 
authoritarian  government  is  necessary  to  handle  the  country's 
problems  will  result  in  a  continued  repression  of  potential 
opposition  elements.  This  policy  of  repression  will  inhibit 
the  growth  of  popularity  of  the  regime,  eind  we  believe  that 
dissatisfaction  v/ill  grow,  particularly  among  those  who  are 
politically  conscious . . . . " 

It  was  not  until  i960  that  U.S.  intelligence  estimates 
began  to  reflect  conviction  that  Diem's  political,  base  had  in  fact  been 
seriously  eroded,  and  that  the  DRV-supported  Viet  Cong  posed  a  vital 
threat.  The  intelligence  of  i960  is  treated  in  detail  in  Section  C, 
below;  suffice  to  say  for  the  purposes  of  this  svimmary,  mounting  rural 
violence  validated  the  estimate  of  the  1959  NIE  that  a  concerted  and 
dangerous  Viet  Cong  attack  on  the  GVN  was  underway. 

GVN  Internal  Security  Indicators 

in  NIE  &  SNIE,  1956-1961 

1955  1959 

Assassinations  of  GVN  - 

Officials  8e  Backers  193  239 

Kidnappings  236  3*^^ 

But  the  most  reuarkable  index  of  the  Viet  Cong  upsurge  was  their  reported 
zooming  strength; 


1960 

1400 

700 
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VIET  CONG  STRENGTH# 


1954  -  1964 

(Rounded  to  nearest  thousand) 


Year 

Main  aai  Local 
Fonae 
(Regdkrs) 

Guerrillas,  Self-Defense 
Units,  Secret  Self-Defense 
Units  (irregulars) 

Source 

1955* 

•  10,000 

NA 

NSC  Briefing,  l6  March 
1956.  Open  sources 
give  5-10,000.  Weekly 
Intelligence  Digest, 

Itt  May  1956,  suggests 
•10,000  number  should  be 
revised  to  6-8000. 

1956* 

5^000-7j00 

NA 

Weekly  Intelligence 
Digest,  10  Aiigust  1956. 

1957* 

i,ooo-2yioo 

2,000 

Weekly  Intelligence 
Digest,  30  May  195^; 

Weekly  Intelligence 
Digest,  l8  July  195^* 

1958* 

April-:^/000 

NA' 

Weekly  Intelligence 
Digest,  19  December 

1959* 

2,000 

NA 

NIE  63-59,  26  May  I959. 

196o» 

Apni-4;poo 

Sept. -7;^ 
Dec--10gn0 

3/000  (SNIE  63.1-60) 

Weekly  Intelligence 

Di^st,  17  February 
1961.  SNIE  63.1-60, 
3-5,000  regxilars. 

196i^ 

June  -]C,000 

Sept.  -16,000  - 

NA 

17,000 

Weekly  Intelligence 
Digest,  13  October 

1961;  Weekly  Intel- 
ligence  Digest,  20 
October  190I. 

1962* 

23,000 

NA 

Current  Intelligence 
Weekly  Summary,  OCI 

2  November  1962. 

i963JHt 

June  -  ^^000 

June  -  J^OOO 

Dec  -  #j000 

NA 

72,000 

Southeast  Asia  Military 

Pact  Book,  DIA/JCS. 

Based  on  MACV  data. 

Data  not  retroactively 
adjusted. 

♦Estimate  OTViet  Cong  strength  for  this  period  is  subject  to  great 
unceirtalnty.  The  numbers  here  should  be  treated  as  order  of  magnitude. 

♦♦Add  approxtately  40,000  in  the  Viet  Cong  "infrastructure".  The 
infrastructure  is  defined  as  the  PRP,  PRP  Central  Ccnmittee,  and  the  NLP. 
See  MACV,  Monthlr  Order  of  Battle  Summaries,  for  a  discussion.  Also  add 
23-25,000  in  AdnSd-Strative  Service,  i.e.,  staff  and  technical  service 
units  8iA>orilinabe to  various  headquarters. 

fproa  lettei;^  Rand  Corporation,  Ii-l498z  (attachment  1,  8-11-67). 

Data  in  table  ais  SECRET. 
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The  statistical  picture  presented  above  of  an  insurgent- force  declining 
in  numbers  froDi  1954  through  1959 >  and  then  mushrooming  rapidly  in  i960 
and  thereafter,  is  obviously  misleading.  What  U.S.  intelligence  focused 
on  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  Genova  were  the  remnants  of  the  Viet 
Minh  military  force  following  the  regroupment.  These,  whatever  their 
strength,  probably  represented  only  a  fraction  of  the  numbers  of  former 
Viet  Minh  in  active  opposition  to  the  GVN  after  1956,  and  apparently  did 
not  reflect  the  total  numbers  of  armed  dissidents  from  1957  onward,  nor 
the  locally  recruited  political  and  logistic  apparatus  which  supported 
the  Viet  Cong  "armed  propaganda  teams,"  or  guerrilla  bands.  The  phenom¬ 
enal  growth  of  the  Viet  Cong,  given  the  low  estimates  on  infiltration 
from  North  Vietmm  (some  ^,000  through  i960),  means  either  than  the 
DRV  cadres  were  extraordinarily  effective  in  organizing  and  motivating 
rural  people  among  whom  U.S.  intelligence  detected  little  unrest  throu^ 
mid-1960,  or  that  U.S.  estimates  were  low.  The  latter  seems  probahle- 

Much  of  what  the  United  States  knows  now  about  the  origins 
of  the  insurgency  in  South  Vietnam  rests  on  information  it  has  acq.uired 
since  1963j  apjaoximately  the  span  of  time  that  an  extensive  and  effective 
American  intelligence  apparatus  had  been  functioning  in  Vietnam.  Before 
then,  our  intelligence  v;as  drawn  from  a  considerably  more  narrow  and 
less  reliable  range  of  sources,  chiefly  Vietnamese,  and  could  not  have 
supported  analysis  in  depth  of  insurgent  orgn.nizatinn  and  intentions.  It 
is  sixrprising,  therefore,  that  from  1954  to  i960  U.S.  intelligence  estimates 
at  the  national  level  correctly  and  consistently  estimated  that  the  threat 
to  GVN  internal  security  was  greater  than  the  danger  from  overt  invasion. 
They  pegged  the  Viet  Corig  general  offensive  as  beginning  in  late  1959j 
with  some  preparations  noted  as  early  as  1957*  In  general,  they  were 
critical  of  Diem,  consistently  expressing  skepticism  that  he  could  thread 
his  way  throu^  recognized  internal  political  difficulty.  To  be  sure, 
the  same  estimates  misjudged  the  numerical  and  political  strength  of  the 
Viet  Cong,  the  extent  of  popular  disaffection,  and  miscalculated  the 
ability  of  the  GVN  to  cope  with  the  Viet  Cong.  But  as  strategic  intelli¬ 
gence,  U.S.  estimates  were  remarkably  sound. 

B.  U.S.  Policy  and  Programs,  1954-1960 

U.S.  national  policy  statements  of  the  period,  in  the  records  of 
the  National  Security  Council,  did  not  exactly  reflect  U.S.  intelligence 
in  treating  insurgency  as  the  GVN's  primary  threat.  U.S.  "counterinsurgency" 
policy — thou^  not  so  termed  until  i960 — proceeded  from  the  premise  that 
U.S.  national  interests  required  the  U.S.  to  provide  political  support, 
economic  aid,  and  military  assistance  to  the  GVN  to  preclude  its  domina¬ 
tion  by  communists.  The  policy  governing  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of 
Geneva  was  laid  out  in  NSC  5405  and  5429/5  of  1954.  On  July  11,  I956, 
the  Operations  Coordinating  Board  published  a  "Progress  Report"  on  the 
programs  directed  by  these  two  policy  papers,  noting  among  "major  problems 
or  areas  of  difficulty"  that: 
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"The  Diem  Government's  resistance  to  communist  demands 
for  all-Vietnam  elections ,  under  the  Geneva  Accords ,  and  its 
success  in  achieving  internal  security  increase  the  likelihood 
of  enlarged  communist  subversive  efforts.  This  underlines 
the  necessity  of  assisting  the  Diem  Government  to  develop 
further  coonter-measures  with  considerable  emphasis  on  police 
and  para-military  forces  and  civic  action. ..  .The  Vietnamese 
are  increasingly  critical  of  the  general  orientation  and  specific 
procedures  of  our  aid  program.  Their  req,uest  for  an  increased 
emphasis  cai  capital  development  with  conseciuent  dimunition  of  the 

flow  of  consumer  goods  entering  the  country  will  require  careful  review. .. .  • 

a.  NSC  3612/1 

During  the  summer  of  1956  the  NSC  Planning  Board  conducted  a  review  of  • 

U.S.  policy  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  on  September  5}  1956,  the  NSC  adopted 
a  ne\r  "Statement  of  Policy"  (NSC  5612/1)  which  after  stipulating  that 
"the  loss  to  Ccantunist  control  of  any  single  free  country  would  encourage 
tendencies  toward  accommodation  by  the  rest...",  noted  that: 

"Although  Communist  policy  now  emphasizes  non-military 
methods,  the  danger  of  overt  aggression  will  remain  inherent 
so  long  as  Communist  China  and  North  Viet  Nam  continue  a 
basically  hostile  policy  supported  by  substantial  military 
forces,  nhere  is  only  a  cease-fire  in  Viet  Nam  and  sporadic 
hostilities  continue  in  Laos.... At  present  overt  aggression 
and,  except  in  the  cases  of  Viet  Nam  and  Laos,  militant  sub¬ 
version  are  less  likely  than  an  intensified  campaign  of 
Communist  political,  economic  and  cultural  penetration  in  the 
area." 

NSC  5612/1  laid  out  the  following  objectives  for  Vietnam: 

"Assist  Free  Vietnam  to  develop  a  strong,  stable  and 
constitutional  government  to  enable  Free  Viet  Nam  to  assert 
an  increasingly  attractive  contrast  to  conditions  in  the 
present  Ccssmunist  zone." 

"Work  toward  the  weakening  of  the  Communists  in  North 
and  South  Viet  Nam  in  order  to  bring  about  the  eventual  peace¬ 
ful  reunification  of  a  free  and  independent  Viet  Nam  under 
anti -Communist  leadership." 

"Support  the  position  of  the  Government  of  Free  Viet  Nam 
that  all-Viet  Nam  elections  may  take  place  only  after  it  is 
satisfied  that  genuinely  fnee  elections  can  be  held  throughout 
both  zones  of  Viet  Nam." 

» 

"Assist  Free  Viet  Nam  to  build  up  indigenous  armed  forces, 
including  independent  logistical  and  administrative  services, 

which  will  be  capable  of  assuring  internal  security  and  of  « 

providing  limited  initial  resistance  to  attack  by  the  Viet  Minh." 
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"Encourage  Vietnamese  military  planning  for  defense 
against  external  aggression  along  lines  consistent  with 
U.S.  planniqg  concepts  based  upon  approved  U.S.  policy, 
and  discreetly  manifest  in  other  ways  U.S.  interest  in 
assisting  Free  Viet  Nam,  in  accordance  with  the  SEA.TO 
Treaty,  to  defend  itself  against  external  aggression." 

SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

on 

Tig  SPECIAL  SITUATION  IN  NORTH  VIET  NAM 

"Treat  file  Viet  Minh  as  not  constituting  a  legitimate 
government,  and  discourage  other  non-Communist  states  from 
developing  or  maintaining  relations  with  the  Viet  Minh 
regime." 

"Prevent  the  Viet  Minh  from  expanding  their  political 
influence  and  territorial  control  in  Free  Viet  Nam  and 
Southeast  Asia . " 

"Deter  liie  Viet  Minh  from  attacking  or  subverting  Free 
Viet  Nam  or  Laos . " 

"Probe  weaknesses  of  the  Viet  Minh  and  exploit  them 
ixiLernally  and  intcrnaticnall;’’ whenever  possible." 

"Exploit  nationalist  sentiment  within  North  Viet  Nam 
as  a  means  of  weakening  and  disrupting  Sino- Soviet  domina¬ 
tion." 


"Assist  the  Government  of  Viet  Nam  to  undertake  programs 
of  political,  economic  and  psychological  warfare  against 
Viet  Minh  Oonimunists . " 

"Apply,  as  necessary  to  achieve  U.S.  objectives, 
restriction*  on  U.S.  exports  and  shipping  i and  on  foreign 
assets  similar  to  those  already  in  effect  for  Communist 
China  and  Barth  Korea." 

b.  NSC  3809 

In  1958>  N®  5612  was  reviewed,  and  the  portions  on  Vietnam  reapproved 
without  significant  change.  Proposed  revisions,  underlined  below,  indi¬ 
cated  increased  awareness  of  the  GVN's  deteriorating  internal  security: 

"Assist  Free  Viet.  Nam  to  develop  a  strong,  stable  and 
const itutinoal  government  to  enable  Free  Viet  Nam  to  assert 
an  increasingly  attractive  contrast  to  conditions  in  the 
present  Comaunist  zone.  In  this  regard  encourage  and  assist 
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public  relations  and  public  information  programs  of  the 

governinent  of  Viet  Nam  directed  both  internally  to  the 

f^ee  Vietnaaese  and  externally  to  north  Viet  Warn.  * 

"Assist  Free  Viet  Neira  to  build  up  indigenous  armed  forces, 
including  independent  logistical  and  administrative  services, 
which  will  be  capable  of  assuring  internal  security  and  of 
providing  limited  initial  resistance  to  attack  by  the  Viet 
Minh."  ** 


Otheiwise,  however,  the  new  jxDlicy  paper  (NSC  5809  of  April  2, 

1958)  was  identical  to  its  1956  predecessor. 

In  late  Kay  of  1958  the  Operations  Coordinating  Board  submitted  a 
progi'ess  report  on  U.S.  programs  in  Vietnam  which  held  that  "in  general  we 
are  achieving  U.S.  objectives  in  Viet-Nam."  Among  major  operating  problems 
facing  the  U.S.,  the  report  cited  Vietnam's  continued  dependence  on  foreign 
aid:  "In  spite  of  some  evidence  of  greater  economic  stability,  Viet-Nam 
continues  to  depend  on  foreign  aid,  the  largest  part  of  which  goes  to  sup¬ 
port  the  military  establishment.  U.S.  aid  still  accounts  for  approximately 
85  percent  of  imports  in  tvro- thirds  of  the  budgetary  revenues."  Also  cited 
were  the  "political  and  security  problems  of  the  Viet-Nam  Government" : 


"President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem's  policy  of  strict  control  in  the 
political  and  economic  fields  has  caused  a  certain  amount  of 
internal  dlssatlsraetiou.  Should  the  President's  exercise  of 
personal  authority  develop, too  far  there  may  be  danger  that  the 
resultant  frustration  of  government  officials  might  weaken  the 
united  support  for  his  regime  which  the  situation  req.uires.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  President's  stern  police  measures  and  his  emphasis  on 
internal  security  have  led  to  some  criticism  of  the  goveranent. 
This  emphasis  on  internal  security  stems  from  the  recent  emergence 
of  the  country,"  continuation  of  communist-inspired  violence  and 
subversion,  and  such  incidents  as  the  assassination  of  local 
officials  in  rural  areas  of  southern  Vietnam...." 


The  OCB  report  took  up  the  note  that  the  U.S.  should  "encourage  and  assist 
elements  of  the  Army  of  Vietnam  to  establish,  and  utilize  specific  anti¬ 
subversive  guerrilla  formations  and  operations,"  but  stated  that  anti- 
guerrilla  operations  interfered  with  the  efficient  training  of  the  army: 


*  Proi)osed  by  CIA  and  evidently  adopted,  although  this  is  not  altogether 
clear  in  DOD  files.  A  further  CIA  revision,  not  adopted,  would  have 
added:  "In  this  effort  priority  should  be  given  to  areas  of  greatest 
dissidence,  particularly  in  the  extreme  south." 

**  A  CIA  proposed  amendment,  evidently  not  approved,  would  have  added: 

•  "Also  encourage  and  assist  elements  of  the  Army  of  Viet  Nam  to  establish 
and  utilize  sx)ecific  anti-subversive  guerrilla  formations  and  operations. 
In  the  anti-guerrilla  campaign  encourage  the  government  of  Viet  Nam  to 
use  the  Vietnamese  Army  in  a  way  which  will  help  win  the  favor  of  the 
local  populace  in  order  to  obtain  its  support  for  their  campaigns,  partic¬ 
ularly  for  intelligence  purposes." 
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'’Viet-Bim.  While  continuing  reorganization  and  training 
along  U.S.  lines  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces... are  still  con¬ 
ducting  operations  against  fragments  of  dissident  sects  and 
Viet  Cong  gierrillas.  These  military  operations  have  succeeded 
in  practically  eliminating  the  Binh  Xuyen  and  Cao  Dai  forces . 

The  Hoa  Hao,  operating  along  the  Vietnamese -Ceunbodian  border, 

•  even,  though  small,  still  give  the  Vietneunese  some  embarrassment 
and  required  the  employment  of  a  small  portion  of  the  Vietnamese 
Army  against  their  operations.  The  over-all  success  against 
these  anti -government-  forces  has  facilitated  the  release  of  the 
majority  of  the  Vietnamese  units  from  pacification  missions, 
thus  increasing  emphasis  on  unit  training  and  the  concomitant 
increased  effectiveness  of  the  armed  forces.  In  addition,  the 
activation  of  two  corps  headquarters  within  the  army  was  com¬ 
pleted  last  month  and  has  resulted  in  a  more  satisfactory 
command  stmcture  which  will  materially  increase  the  combat 
efficiency  of  the  army. 

In  1959  U.S.  policy  papers  began  to  emphasize  that  GVW  pre¬ 
occupation  with  internal  security  interfered  with  its  ability  to  prosecute 
other  desired  programs,  and  particularly  that  economic  development  lagged 
what  was  "politically  necessary"  to  "compete"  with  the  DRV.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  from  tie  OCB  Progress  Report  of  January  7j  1959: 

"A.  SUMMAgr  EVALUATION 

"32.  Developments  related  particularly  to  a  U.S.  course 
of  action  to  assist  Free  Viet-Nam  to  develop  a  strong,  stable 
and  constitutional  -government  v^hich  would  work  toward  the 
weakening  «?  the  communists  in  both  North  and  South  Viet-Nam- 
President  Siem  remained  firmly  in  control  despite  some  political 
dissatisfaction  with  his  government. ..  .The  communists  and  dissi¬ 
dents  continued  their  campaign  of  assassinations,  especially  of 
officials  'in  riiral  areas  and  carried  out  attacks  aimed  at  dis¬ 
rupting  Viet-Nam' s  economic  progress.  Although  the  government 
gave  incressing  attention  to  development  of  the  economy,  such 
developnent  continued  to  be  inhibited  by  almost  pre-emptive 
military  requirements  which  utilized  a  substantial  portion’  of 
Viet-Nam’ s  total  resources,  including  U.S.  aid.... 

"B.  MAJOR  OPERATING  PROBLEMS  FACING  THE  UNITED  STATES 

"33*  Diem's  Internal  Political  Position.  Diem  increased 
his  travels  throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  popular¬ 
izing  his  regime.  Increasing  accomplishments  of  the  government 
in  the  ecojsomic  and  social  fields  should  also  have  beneficial 
political  results.  Nevertheless,  the  failure  of  the  government 
to  fully  rally  certain  elements  of  the  middle  class,  the  intel¬ 
lectuals  aad  former  officials  to  its  support,  the  frustration 
and  restlessness  of  some  of  the  present  officials,  and  some 
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discontent  in  the  army  are  sources  of  political  weakness. 

This  dissatisfaction  is  caused  primarily  by  the  authoritarian 
and  pervasive  political  controls  of  the  Ngo  family  and  its 
associates. 

/ 

Status  of  U.S.  Actions;  The  desirability  of  liberalizing 
political  and  administrative  controls  is  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Vietneimese  Government,  when  considered  appropriately  by 
the  U.S.  Ainbassador.  Possible  lines  of  U.S.  action  are  greatly 
limited  due  to  the  extreme  sensitivity  of  Vietnamese  leaders  on 
this  subject. 

”3^-  Internal  Security.  It  has  become  increasingly  clear 
that  the  communists,  no  longer  expectant  that  Free  Viet-Nam 
will  fall  to  their  control  through  peaceful  methods,  are  executing 
a  carefully  planned  campaign  of  violence  aimed  at  undermining  the 
stability  of  the  Diem  Government.  Their  concentration  of  activi¬ 
ties  in  rural  areas  where  communications  and  terrain  make  it 
difficult  for  the  government  to  cope  with  them  recalls  the  tactics 
used  against  the  French  during  the  Indochina  War.  Assassinations, 
particularly  of  officials  in  rural  areas,  continue  at  an  alarming 
rate  of  about  fifteen  to  thirty- five  a  month.  Attacks  on  rubber 
plantations  and  reported  communist  plans  to  break  up  the  land 
development,  land  reform  and  agricultural  credit  programs  indi¬ 
cate  deliberate  efforts  to  interfere  with  viet-iNam' s  economic 
programs . "  - 

The  subsequent  OCB  Progress  Report  of  August,  1959 — by  which 
time  the  insvirgency  was  spreading  rapidly- -illustrates  well  the  policy 
difficulties  of  the  United  States  in  responding  to  the  situation  within 
the  constraints  of  the  Geneva  Settlement.  The  report  noted  that  the 
GVN: 


"....Has  undertaken  or  planned  such  countermeasures  as  the 
use  of  armed  force,  special  military  courts  for  the  prompt 
triaJL  of  terrorists,  the  removal  of  peasants  from  isolated 
spxDts  to  larger  villages,  and  the  publicizing  of  internal 
secvirity  incidents  to  counteract  the  'p)eaceful'  propaganda 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  communist  regime.  Vietnamese  mili¬ 
tary  forces  have  improved  under  the  MAAG  training  program, 
but  the  continuance  of  training  at  present  levels  would  be 
inhibited  by  any  action  of  the  International  Control  Commission 
arising  from  its  ojjposition  to  the  indefinite  retention  in 
Viet-Nam  of  certain  United  States  military  personnel  originally 
sent  out  for  equipment  salvage  work  and  now  largely  used  to 
supplement  MAAG  personnel  in  training  duties.  This  necessi¬ 
tates  efforts  to  work  out  with  the  Canadian,  British  and 
Indian  Governments  an  acceptable  basis  in  consonance  with 
the  Geneva  Accords  for  an  increase  in  MAAG  personnel  adequate 
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to  replace  the  special  mission  personnel  referred  to  above. 
Implementation  of  the  United  States  aid  project  for  re-training 
and  re-eq.uipping  the  Civil  Guard  has  begun  with  the  signing 
of  the  ICA  project  agreement  with  the  Vietnamese  Government  and 
the  despatch  of  ICA  personnel  to  administer  this  project  in 
Saigon.  In  spite  of  substantial  U.S.  assistance,  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  thou^  progressing,  is  below  that  which  is  politically  desirable." 

c.  Public  Statements 

Despite  the  increasingly  pessimistic  intelligence,  however, 
and  despite  the  notations  in  NSC  reports  of  formidable  problems  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  the  public  statements  of  Administration  spokesmen,  through  August 
1959  presented  a  generally  sanguine  picture  of  U.S.  progrsuns  there.  For 
exsunple,  in  November,  1957^  Ambassador  Durbrow  and  General  Williams 
appeared  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  reported  that  Diem*s  government  "had  made  remarkable 
progress."  However,  they  did  report  that  "Communists  and  sect  remnants 
have  regrouped  and  stepped  up  their  terrorist  activities  in  the  past 
several  months,  and  the  Communists  are  infiltrating  down  the  sparsely 
inhabited  Meking  Valley  and  are  becoming  fairly  active,  particularly 
in  the  south.  For  this  reason,  ^ien^  still  has  to  use  considerable 
number  of  his  ajmed  forces  and  a  large  number  of  his  police  force  to 
carry  on  pacification  work.  Because  of  the  terrorist  activities  in  the 
fertile  Delta  area,  the  peasants,  through  fear  or  intimidation,  cannot 
till  their  fields  properly  and  thus  produce  more  rice  and  other  exports...." 
The  Ambassador  stressed  that  Diem  was  aware  of  the  problem  —  indeed,  ■ 
acutely  aware  ~  but  that  he  was  Impelled  to  defer  all  other  considera¬ 
tions  to  the  creation  of  aji  environment  of  security.  The  Ambassador 
quoted  Diem  as  ftollows:  "if  we  don't  have  assurances  on  the  security 
front,  what  good  will  it  do  to  build  up  the  economy  only  to  have  it 
destroyed  by  Caammist  terrorists?"  The  Ambassador  described  Diem  as 
"a  devoted,  honest,  .hard-working.  Nationalist  with  a  fine  understanding 
of  the  internal  political  situation  as  well  as  the  international  political 
picture,  parjticularly  in  Asia;  but  in  consideration  of  his  preoccupation 
of  /security  he  moves  slowly  in  these  fields...."* 

In  March  1958  Admiral  Felix  B.  Stump,  USN,  Commander  in  Chief, 
B3.cific,  appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
testify  for  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.  Admiral  Stump  invited 
one  of  his  questioners  on  Vietnam  to  visit  the  country  on  the  conviction 
that  "he  would  be  astonished  at  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place.  It 
has  been  beyond  what  would  have  been  our  wildest  and  most  optimistic 


*  U.S.  Congress,  House,  Foreign  Aid  Construction  Projects,  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  85th  Congress,  Second  Session,  (Washington: 

GPO,  1958),  864-866. 
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dreams  three  years  ago  to  see  what  has  happened  in  South  Vietnam.”  The 
Admiral  also  reported  that  while  the  Hoa  Hao  were  still  presenting  diffi¬ 
culties  in  some  areas,  the  Binh  Xtiyen  and  the  Cao  Dai  were  "pretty  well 
eliminated.”  * ** 

But  U. S.  policy  in  Vietnam  did  not  again  achieve  the  status  of  a 
national  issue  until  the  summer  of  1959 >  when  a  Scripps -Howard  newspaper¬ 
man  published  a  series  of  articles  a3J.eging  that  the  U.S.  aid  program  in 
Vietnam  was  ill-directed,  encumbered  by  waste  and  delay,  and  administered 
by  bumbling,  plush-living  bureaucrats.  Both  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  thereupon  conducted 
hearings,  and  Ambassador  Durbrov/  and  General  Williams  were  among  the 
Administration  officials  called  to  testify.  The  picture  presented  in 
their  testimony  was  so  roseate  that  Senator  Ifensfield,  for  one,  was  inclined 
to  look  for  an  early  termination  of  U.S.  aid: 

"SENATOR  MANSFIELD.  It  would  be  correct  to  say,  would  it  not, 
that  a  principal  purpose  of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  has  been  to 
prevent  Communist  aggression  from  the  north? 

"MR.  DURBROW.  That  is  one  of  our  basic  policies,  sir. 

"SENATOR  MANSFIELD.  And  in  a  general  way,  another  principal 
purpose  has  been  to  foster  internal  political,  and  economic 
stability  in  South  Vietnam,  is  that  correct? 

"MR.  DURBRO?‘L  Correct. 

"SENATOR  MANSFIELD.  Still . another  would  be  to  maintain  friendly 
ties  with  the  Vietnsimese? 

"MR.  DURBROW.  Yes,  sir. 

"SENATOR  MANSFIELD.  You  have  instructed  the  various  missions 
along  these  lines,  have  you  not? 

"MR.  DURBI«)W.  I  have,  sir. 

"SENATOR  MANSFIELD.  Have  you  ever  instructed  them  to  the  effect 
that  one  of  our  purposes  was  to  encourage  the  development  of 
conditions  of  economic  self-supjport  in  Vietnam  which  would 
enable  us  to  reduce  and  eventually  eliminate  grants  of  aid? 

"Before  you  answer  that,  I  want  to  compliment  General 
Williams  for  what  he  had  to  say  relative  to  his  contacts  with 


*  U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958 »  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  85th  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington:  GPO,  I958),  120-121. 

**  U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  Situation  in  Vietnam,  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  86th  Congress,  First  Session  (Washington:  GPO,  1959) >  168-171,' 
198-199 J  House,  Current  Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  86th  Congress,  First  Session  (Washington:  GPO,  1959) j  3^  ff ♦ » 

45  ff. 
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the  Vietneunese  Government,  because  he  has  told  them,  if  I 
remember  his  words  correctly,  that  he  was  there  to  work  himself 
out  of  a  job. 

"Mr.  Anbassador? 

"me.  EURBROW.  That  is  one  of  the  principal  jobs  we  are  doing 
there.  We  v/ork  on  this  at  all  times,  working  out  the  projects 
and  plans  for  aid  needed,  discussing  them  v^ith  the  Vietnamese 
officials  and  trying  to  do  all  we  can  to  build  up  a  sound  basic 
economic  structure  so-  that  they  will  become  economically  inde¬ 
pendent. 

"I  might  add  that  this  is  the  gpal  of  all  of  these  newly- 
developing  countries  and,  particularly,  Vietnam. 

"The  President  has  said  to  all  of  us  many  times: 

"We  are  grateful  for  your  aid,  but  v/e  hope  we  can  get  on  our 
feet  as  soon  as  possible,"  and  that  is  one  of  the  princija.! 
objectives  we  are  trying  to  carry  out. 

"SENATOR  MANSFIELD.  -You  are  to  be  commended  for  it.  That  is 
a  sound  statement. 

"So  fax  as  the  aid  programs  are  concerned,  we  have  sought 
to  achieve  oxir  various  objectives,  have'  we  not,  primarily 
through  svqf^rt  of  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  and  by  assistance 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Vietnamese  economy." 


"SENATOR  MANSFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  Durbrovr,  in  the  opening  statements 
at  this  hearing  we  have  had  a  picture  dra;m  of  some  very  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  in  the  situation  in  Vietnam  since  1955* 

•  "We  know,  for  example,  that  in  that  yeax  the  s\arvival  of  a 
flree  Vietnam  and  a  free  Vietnamese  Government  was  still  in  grave 
doubt;  was  that  a  correct  statement? 

"MR.  DURBROW.  Quite  correct. 

"SENATOR  MANSFIELD.  The  stability  of  the  government  was  threatened 
by  the  Biuh  Xuyen,  by  dissident  political-religious  sects  such 
as  the  Hoa  Hao  and  the  Cao  Dai. 

"There  was  a  very,  substantial  armed  Communist  Vietminh  under¬ 
ground  in  the  south;  is  that  correct? 
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"MR.  DURBRCW.  Not  o^y  in  the  south,  sir;  they  were  concentrated 
down  there,  but  they  were  all  over  the  country,  the  Communists, 
in  particular . 

"The  sects  were  in  the  southwest  basically,  and  in  Saigon, 
but  as  far  as  the  Binh  Xuyen  is  concerned,  they  were  primarily  in 
the  Saigon-Cholon  area. 

"SENATOR  MAiSFIELD.  Yes. 

"There  was  little  real  military  strength  to  resist  a  Vietminh 
invasion  flrom  the  north  had  it  come  about  at  that  time? 

"MR.  DURBROM.  Very  little,  sir. 

"SENATOR  MAHSFIELD.  South  Vietnam  was  a  war-prostrated  area  with 
very  extensive  devastation? 

"MR.  LURBROS.  Quite  correct.  There  is  still  evidence  of  that,  sir. 

"SENATOR  MAHSFIELD.  There  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees 
from  the  north  waiting  to  be  resettled,  the  figure  being  somewhere 
between  600,000,  the  official  figure,  and  1  million? 

"MR.  DURBROH.  Correct. 

"SENATOR  MAHSFIELD.  These'  conditions  have  changed  in  significant 
degree  in  the  past  4  years,  have  they  not? 

"MR.  DURBROH.  Very  much  so." 

"SENATOR  MAHSFIELD.  And  there  is  a  far  greater  degree  of  internal 
stability  and  security  in  Vietnam  than  there  was  in  1955? 

"AMBASSADOR  DURBROW.  Very  definitely. 

"SENATOR  MAHSFIELD.  I  should  like  to  'read  into  the  record  at 
this  point  a  statement  by  Ma j .  Gen.  Samuel  L.  Myers,  former 
Deputy  Chief  of  MAAG  in  Vietnam.  General.  Myers  stated  on 
April  17  of  this  year,  and  I  q.uote: 

’Hie  Binh  Xuyen  group  was  completely  eliminated  as 
a  menace.  The  Cao  Dai  group  was  pacified  or  reoriented 
throu^  political  means  to  a  point  where  it  ceased  to 
be  any  considerable  obstacle.  The  Hoa  Hao  had  been 
reduced  to  a  handful  of  the  diehards  still  holding  out 
against  the  Government  and  still  conducting  extremely 
limited  armed  raids  and  assassinations.  The  Vietminh 
guerrillas,  although  constantly  reinforced  by  men  and 
weapons  from  outside  South  Vietnam,  were  gradually 
nibbled  away  until  they  ceased  to  be  a  major  menace 
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to  the  Government.  In  fact,  estimates  at  the  time  of 
my  departure  indicated  that  there  was  a  very  limited 
number  of  hostile  individuals  under  arms  in  the  country. 

Two  territorial  regiments,  reinforced  occasionally  by 
one  or  two  regular  army  regiments,  were  able  to  cope 
with  their  depredations.' 

"That  would  indicate  a  far  greater  degree  of  internal  stability 
in  Vietnam  than  that  which  existed  4  years  ago;  would  it  not? 

"MR.  nJRBROtf.  Yes,  sir. 

.  "SENA.TOR  MAUBFIELD.  I  read  further  from  Major  General  Myers' 
statement.  Speaking  of  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces,  he  says,  and 
I  quote: 


'Kiey  are  now  able  to  maintain  internal  'security  and 
have  reached  the  point  where  that  responsibility  could 
be  turned  over  to  the  civilian  agencies.  If  there  should 
be  renewed  aggression  from  the  north  on  the  peirt  of  the 
Vietminh,  they  can  give  a  really  good  account  of  themselves. 
There  axe  many  Vietnamese  who  are  even  more  optimistic 
than  that  statement  implies  and  feel  that  they  have  the 
capability  of  counterattack. ' 

"That  statement  would  indicate,  would  it  not,  considerable 
reduction  of  the  danger  of  invasion  from  the  north  as  it  existed 
4  years  ago,  or  at  least  a*  far  greater  capacity  to  cope  with  it; 
would  it  not? 

"MR.  DURBRCW.  I  would  say  the  latter,  sir. 

"SENATOR  MANSFIELD.  A  fajr  greater  capacity  to  cope  with  it? 

"MR.  DURBROW.  Because  there  are  still  Communists  around,  the 
danger  is  always  there,  ever  present.  But  the  possibiliiy  of 
countering  it  is  much  greater  than  it  was  before.... 

"SENATOR  MANSFIELD:  What  is  the  nature  and  purpose  of  military 
aid  in  Vietnam  at  the  present  time? 

"GENERAL  WILLIAMS  (Chief,  MAAG,  Vietnam).  I  would  answer  that 
in  this  way:  The  purpose  of  military  aid  in  Vietnam  is  to  enable 
the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  to  provide  for  the  internal  security 
of  their  country  and  act  as  a  deterrent  against  outside  aggression. 

"SENATOR  MANSFIELD.  Would  that  explanation  hold  for  1955  as  well? 

"GENERAL  WILLIAMS.  Yes,  sir _ 
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"SENA.TOR  MAJBFIELD.  Assuming  no  drastic  change  in  the  general 
situation  in  Indochina,  what  do  you  see  in  the  next  U  years  as 
to  the  req.uirements  of  military  aid  in  Vietnam?  Are  they  likely 
to  he  substantially  higher,  are  they  likely  to  continue  to  he 
reduced  in  size  or  do  you  think  they  will  remain  just  about  the 
same?  This  calls  for  an  estimate  and  an  infonned  guess. 

"general  vntLIAMS.  I  would  like  to  caution  that  what  I  say  now 
will  be  a  guess,  based,  however,  on  x)ast  experience  and  considered 
judgment. 

"l  wovild  say  that  for  i960  the  military  budget  should  be 
practically  the  same  as  1959*  I  should  think  beginning  in  I96I, 

I  hope  not  later  than  196I,  it  should  start  to  decrease  again." 

Program  Data. 


U.S.  aid  programs  in  Vietnam  through  the  Eisenhower  Admini¬ 
stration  are  sunsnarized  below: 


FY  Obligations 


U.S.  AID  FOR  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
(Millions  of  Dollars  by  Fiscal  Year 
1946-  / 

1954^2^  2^  2^  2^  1999 


1955- 
1961  1961 


Economic  Grants  825.6 
Iioans  -7-^ 

Sub-total  825.6 

Military  Grants  709-6 

Total^  1535-2 
FY  Economic  Aid 

Expenditures  825.6 


322.4 

285.0 

257.2 

187.6 

— 

25.0 

25.0 

1.5 

322.4 

210.0" 

282.2 

189.1 

— 

167.3 

110.5  . 

53.2 

322.4 

377.3 

392.7 

242.3 

129.1 

192.8 

251.3 

212.3 

187.9 

170.6 

137.3 

19.5 

11  .'4 

13-2 

207.4 

182.0 

150.5 

1543.6 

41.9 

70.9 

65.0 

508.8 

249.3 

252.9 

215-5 

2052 .4 

179.2 

181.2 

146.4' 

1292.3 

Source:  Montgomery,  op.cit .,  284. 


^  Total  aid  program  for  the  Associated  States  of  Indo-China, 
including  deobligations  and  adjustments,  1954-1961. 


3j  Total  grants  and  loans,  1946- I96I:  3587-6 


This  program  was  among  the  largest  in  the  world,  reflecting  a 
U.  S.  commitment  sufficiently  deep  to  assert  a  high  priority  for  Viet¬ 
nam  among  the  nimerous  claimants  for  U.S.  aid.  Frcm  FY  1946  through 
FY  1961,  VietnsM  was  the  third  ranking  non-NATO  recipient  of  aid, 
and  the  seventh  worldwide;  in  FY  I96I,  the  last  Eisenhower  program. 
South  Vietnam  was  the  fifth  ranking  recipient  overall  (behind  India, 
Korea,  Brazil,  and  Turkey): 
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U.S.  Bconomic  and  Military  Aid,  FY  19^6-1961 

"  ($  Millions) 

Recipient  '  Total 


Vietnam 


France-  .  . 
U.K.  .  .  . 

Italy  .  .  . 
Germany  .  . 
Korea  .  .  . 
•  China  .  .  . 
Turkey  .  . 
Greece.  . ' . 
India  .  .  . 
Netherlands 


9  >39^ 

8,689 

5,664 

^,999 

4,958 

^.150__ 

3,484 

3,225 

3,115 

2,449 


3,588 


U.S.  Economic  and  Military  Aid,  FY  I961 


•  India  .  .  .  .  • . 669.8 

Korea .  472.2 

Brazil.  .,...  • . 328.3 

Turkey . . .  318.9 

Vietnam . 215.5 


Source:^  Agency  for  International  Development, 

U«S«  Porei^  Assistance,  June  1,  1945  ~  June 

30,  1961  (Revised  March  21,  1962),  2-4. 

In  per-capita  assistance,  Vietnam  also  ranked  high  in  comparison 
with  its  Asian  neighbors. 


U.S.  Aid,  i960 


Recipient 

Aid  per  Inhabitant 

Laos 

$17.00 

Vietnam 

13.70. 

China 

12.50 

Korea 

8.60 

India 

1.90 

Thailand 

1.20 

Source:  Scigliano, 

Op  •  c  ^  2  • 

A  recent  study*  of  U.S.  assistance  establishes  that  of  aU  U.S. 
eddnomic  aid  programs  for  less  developed  countries,  1945  to  I965, 
Vietnam  has  been  the  fifth  ranking  recipient  and  the  sixth  ranking 
per  capita.  In  the  decade  1956  to  1965,  Vietnam  was  the  fourth  rank¬ 
ing  recipient  and  the  fourth  per  capita. 

*Kenneth  M.  Kauffman  and  Helena  Stalson,  "U.S.  Assistance  to  Less 
Developed  Countries,  1956-65, "  Foreign  Affairs,  Volume  45,  No.  4, 

July  1967,  715 
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The  relative  importance  of  Vietnam  in  the  U.S.  world-rview  is 
further  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  MAAG  Vietnam^  though  limited  in 
size  out  of  regard  for  the  Geneva  Accords  1955-1960^  was  the  only 
military  aid  mission  commanded  by  a  Lieutenant  General.  MAAG  • 
strength  was  held  at  3^1-2  (plus  350  personnel  in  TEEM),*  but  the  U.S. 
econanic  aid  mission  grew  rapidly  over  the  years,  becoming  by  mid- 
1958#  the  largest  in  the  world: 

FOUR  LARGEST  U.S.  ECONCMIC  AID  MISSIONS 

(As  of  31  May  I958) 


ICA  Employees 

Contract  Employees 

Total 

Vietnam 

183 

372 

555 

Korea 

305 

168 

473 

Pakistan 

177 

204 

381 

Iran 

229 

93 

322 

Source: 

Montgoraery,  op.cit.. 

177. 

However,  it  has  been  argued  that  despite  this  largesse  of  treasure, 
technical  help,  and  goods,  the  U.S.  failed  to  provide  for  Vietnam's 
security  precisely  because  its  aid  emphasized  security,  rather  than 
ameliorating  those  econonic  and  social  problems  which  formed  the  basis 
for  popular  discontent.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  bulk  of  U.S. 
"assistance  was  concentrated  on  security.  Although  from  the  table 


above  I»Iilitary  Grants  comprised  onlj.'  25^  cf  the  total  U.S.  program 
1955“196l,  more  than  75^  of •  the,  econonic  aid  the  U.S.  provided  went 
into  the  GVN  military  budget.  Out  of  every  $10  of  U.S.  econonic  aid 
the  U.S.  obligated  for  Vietnam,  about  $8  were  extended  through  an 
import-subsidization  program.  The  U.S.  would  purchase  goods  with 
dollars  outside  Vietnam,  sell  them  to  Vietnamese  importers  for  piasters, 
and  then  deposit  this  local  currency  in  a  drav;ing  account  for  the  GVN. 
This  defense  supporting  assistance  was  very  crucial  to  Diem,  since 
in  the  period  I956-I96O,  seme  43^  of  GVN  public  expenditures  were 
allocated  directly  to  the  military  for  the  armed  forces  and  Self-De¬ 
fense  Corps  (Scigliano,  op.cit . ,  113)* 


U.S.  DEFENSE  SUPPORTING  AID  FOR  GVN 


Local  currency 

1955 

Calendar  Yeai 

1956  1957 

c 

1958 

1959 

i960 

Total 

Deposits  .... 

167.1 

239-4 

256.0 

203.4 

170.2 

181.8 

1218.4 

Withdrawals  in 
Support  of  GVN 
Defense  Budget  •  •  • • 

97-1 

202.5 

204.5 

152.9 

176.0 

166.6 

999.6 

Source:  RAC-TP-232, 

op.cit 

.,  II, 

20-21. 

*  MAAG,  Vietnam  had  a  TD  authorization  of  3^2  spaces;  TERM,  350 j  the 
i960  authorization  for  MAAG's  amalgamation  v/ith  TERM  was  685. 


As  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  totals  above  with  the  table  on  total 
U.S.  aid^  (ignoring  the  calendar  year-fiscal  year  differences  in 
accounting): 

A.  FY  Economic  Obligations  55 "6l 

B.  FY  55"61  Economic  Aid  Expenditures 

C. -  Local  Currency  Deposits 

D.  Withdrawals  for  Defense 

C  is  Shioi  D  is  775^;  c  is  79^;  and  D  is  65^. 

B  B  A  A 


1543.6 

1292.3 

1218.4 
999.6 


Approx iraately  94 5^  of  all  money  expended  on  U.S.  aid  found  its 
way  into  counteipart  funds^  and  of  these  expenditures  about  775^ 
went  into  the  GVN  defense  budget .  Hence^  the  GVN  spent  more  than 
two-fifths  of  its  total  revenues^  including  over  three-quarters  of 
the  fvinds  it  obtained  from  the  U.S.,  on  security. 

The  2356  or  so  of  remaining  U.S.  economic  aid  was  allocated 
principally  to  '‘project  aid", 

U.S.  ECONCMIC  AID  TO  VIETNAM 
(Millions  of  Dollars) 


,  S  .  •• 

Jt  / ' 

Total  Economic 

■^yy'^ 

1  r\r-rr 

T  rMrO 

1959 

i960 

T  n/Ti 

FY  Obligations 
Total  Project 

_  322.4 

210.0 

282.2 

189.1 

207.4 

182.0 

150.5 

FY  Obligations 

....  7.2 

22.7 

48.9 

29.3 

36.4 

28.9 

13.4 

i)  Project  Aid 

_  2.2 

10.8 

17.3 

15.5 

17.6 

16.0 

8.9 

.  Source:  Montgomery,  op.clt .,  289. 


The  1959  Project  Aid  program  was,  like  that  of  the  other  years, 
broken  down  amoi^  the  following  major  categories: 


A 
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D,S.  ECONOMIC  AID  TO  VIETNAM,  19^9 

(Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Amount 

^  of  Project  Aid 

Food  and  Agriculture 

2,498 

6.8 

Industry  and  Mining 

2,042 

5.5 

Transportation 

-21,335 

58.5 

labor 

7 

.2 

Health  and  Sanitation 

1,936  • 

5*3 

Education 

3.9 

Public  Administration  and  Seifety  ‘ 

3,983 

10.8 

Canmunlty  Development,  Social  Welfare,  Housing 

0 

0 

Technical  Support 

2,704 

7.4 

General  and  Miscellaneous 

486 

l.'3 

36,434 

Source:  Ibid 

The  predominance  of  aid  to  transportation  in  1959  was 
other  years: 

typical  of  the 

TOTAL  PROJECT  AID,  1955-1961 

(Thousands  of  Dollars) 

• 

Mount 

io  of  Project  Aid 

Food  and  Agriculture 

16,622 

8.9 

mdustiy  and  Mining 

15, 520 

8.3 

Transportation 

75,921 

40.7 

Labor 

76 

... 

Health  and  Sanitation 

16,086 

8.6 

Education 

9,296 

5.0 

Public  Administration  and  Safety 

26,437 

14.2 

Community  Development,  Social  Welfare,  Housing 

8,641 

4.6 

Technical  Support 

12,260 

6.6 

General  and  Miscellaneous 

6,045 

3.2 

Total  Project  Aid 

186,904 

Source:  Ibid 


Even  these  figures  conceal  a  further  concentration  on  security. 
The  "public  adMnistration"  funds  (l4^  of  total)  went  chiefly  to 
the  police  and  state  security  services.  The  "transportation" 
category  supported  mainly  the  road  building  program^  and  while 
roads  aided  the  economy^  the  routes  were  chosen  for  "strategic, 
military"  purposes.  For  example.  General  Williams  opposed 


President  Diem*s  plan  to.rebviild  the  coasteQ.  highway  to  Hue,  and 
succeeded  in  asserting  priority  for  a  road  into  the  Pleilcu  area 
of  the  Highlands.  General  Williams  acceeded  to  only  so  much  of 
the  Saigon-Hue  road  (Highway  No.  l)  as  extended  to  Bien  Hoa  (seme 
20  miles  north  of  Saigon)  because  "there  is  no  road  out  of  Saigon 
now  that  could  take  care  of  heavy  militaiy  traffic  and  will  not 
be  until  Bien  Hoa  Highway  is  completed."* 

The  20-mile  stretch  of  highway  to  Bien  Hoa  cost  more  money 
than  all  project  aid  allocated  for  labor,  cenmunity  development, 
social  welfare,  health,  and  education  in  the  years  195^“196l.** 


*Senate,  Situation  in  Vietnam,  op.cit.,  287-288. 

**  Scigliano,  op.cit.,  II5. 
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c. 


Recognition  of  Crisis,  i960 


1.  Country  Team  Assessment,  March,  i960 

By  January  i960  communist  terrorism  and  guerrilla  action 
moved  in  U.S.  estimates  from  the  status  of  a  long  run  threat  to  the 
viability  of  the  Diem  regime  to  crisis  status  as  the  GVN's  "number  one 
problem."  In  a  long  "Special  Report  on  Internal  Security  Situation  in 
Vietnam"  (incl  1  to  Despatch  ^^78  from  Saigon,  7  March  i960),  the  U.S. 
Mission  in  Saigon  submitted  an  appreciation  of  the  problem  which  high¬ 
lighted  so  many  characteristics  of  the  difficulties  confronting  Diem 
and  U.S.  policy  that  were  to  prove  critical  in  subsequent  years  that  it 
deserves  extensive  quotation  and  precis: 

Internal  security  had  once  again  becme  the  primary  problem 
of  the  GVN  as  a  result  of:  (l)  "intensification  of  Viet  Cong  guerrilla 
and  terrorist  activities";  (2)  "weaknesses  apparent  in  the  GVN  security 
forces";  and  (3)  "the  growth  of  apathy  and  considerable  dissatisfaction 
among  the  rural  populace."  "The  situation  has  grown  progressively  more 
di6t\irbing  since  shortly  after  the  National  Assembly  elections  at  the 
end  of  August  1959^  despite  the  fact  that  President  Diem  was  claiming, 
to  the  end  of  December,  that  internal  security  was  continuing  to  improve." 

a.  "Viet  Cong  Activity" 


Government  operations  had  intensified  dxiring  the  spring 
of  1955  when  it  increased  its  forces  engaged  in  internal  security  opera¬ 
tions,  added  precautions  taken  by  the  GVN  during  the  period  prior  to 
and  Immediately  following  the  August  30  National  Assembly  elections  further 
svq)pressed  VC  activity.  The  upswing  in  VC  operations  first  showed  up  in  a 
sharp  increase  in  assassinations  and  kidnappings  in  the  last  half  of 
September.  Where  the  total  for  assassinations  in  1958  had  been  193^  there 
were  II9  assassinations  in  the  last  four  months  of  1959  (for  a  yearly 
total  of  233)  j  in  Jan\iary  i960,  there  were  to  be  96  civilians  killed 
and  in  February,  122.  Meanwhile,  significant  Viet  Cong  attacks  on  GVN 
military  forces  also  began  in  September,  revealing  characteristics  on 
both  the  Viet  Cong  and  GVN  sides  that  were  to  become  dishearteningly 
familiar  in  the  next  five  years: 

"The  post-election  intensification  of  VC  attacks  began  with 
the  completely  successful  engagement  of  two  ARVN  companies  on 
September  26.  The  poor  performance  of  ARVN  during  this  operation 
exposed  a  manber  of  weaknesses  which  have  been  commented  upon  by 
many  CAS  and  MAAG  sources  in  the  Vietnamese  Government.  MAAG’s 
evaluation  of  the  factors  contributing  to  ARVW's  failure  incl\jde 
security  leaks,  inadequate  planning,  lack  of  aggressive  leadership, 
failure  to  communicate  information  to  other  participating  units  and 
the  failure  of  supporting  units  to  press  forward  to  engage  the  VC 
(they  were  close  enough  to  hear  the  sound  of  gunfire  at  the  time). . 
Another  factor  of  importance  illustrated  in  this  ambush  was  the 


confidence  of  the  VC  in  their  ability  to  successfully  conduct 
such  operations.  This  self  assurajice  and  aggressiveness  appear 
to  be  characteristic  of  many  actions  taken  by  the  VC  since 
September  and  have  probably  contributed  to  the  low  state  of 
morale  reported  in  GVN  security  units  by  CAS  sources." 

(Despatch  278  from  Saigon,  Enel.  No.  1,  p.  3) 

It  was  incidents  like  this  and  "particularly  an  attack 
on  an  ARVN  regimental  post  near  Tay  Ninh  in  January,  that  brought  on  "the 
full  impact  of  the  seriousness  of  the  present  situation": 

"The  Viet  Cong  attack  on  the  Vietnamese  Army  installation 
near  Tay  Ninh  on  January  26  is  a  dramatic  illustration  of  the 
increasingly  aggressive  tactics  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  of  the 
difficulty  the  GVN  is  having  in  controlling  the  internal  security 
situation.  !Ilie  audacity  of  the  Viet  Cong  in  conducting  the 
attack,  the  likelihood  of  VC  infiltration  into  ARVN,  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  secret  support  of  the  VC  by  some  of  the  local  populace, 
the  successful  planning  and  coordination  in  carrying  out  the 
attack  as  opposed  to  apparent  failure  of  ARVN  which  had  been 
told  there  might  be  an  attack  to  be  sufficiently  alert  for  such 
an  attack  and  effectively  counter  once  the  attack  had  been 
launched,  are  indications  of  many  of  the  problems  faced  by 
the  GVN  and  discussed  in  this  report."  (ibid,  p.  l) 

Armed  propaganda  operations  involving  large  numbers  of  Viet  Cong  in 
daylight  were  a  third  category  of  Viet  Cong  activities . 

"....The  fact  thAt  the  VC  can,  and  have  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  entered  fair  sized  communities,  spent  several  hours 
or  a  day  propagandizing  the  population  and  then  retired  without 
meeting  GVN  resistance  would  indicate  that  the  VC  have  an 
•  effective  intelligence  system."  (ibid,  p.  5) 

"CAS  sources  have  reported  a  gradual  increase  of  the  infil¬ 
tration  of  VC  cadres  and  arms  frm  the  DRV  over  the  past  few 
months  which  has  increased  the  VC  strength  to  about  3OOO  in 
the  Southwest.  (Eased  on  available  information  CAS  estimates 
that  the  Viet  Cong  strength  in  all  South  Viet-Nam  is  presently 
3OOO-5OOO  men.)  Many  of  these  new  infiltrators,  according  to 
a  CAS  source  who  is  a  GVN  Official,  are  cadres  who  were  regrouped 
in  the  North  at  the  time  of  the  Geneva  Accords  and  have  had  a 
number  of  years  of  intensive  military  and  political  training. 

The  principal  infiltration  route  of  VC  cadres  from  the  North 
continues  to  be  through  Laos  to  Cambodia  although  reports  are 
received  of  infiltration  by  sea.  A  CAS  source  with  similar 
access  reports  that  some  of  the  cadres  arriving  in  SVN  from  the 
North  have  the  mission  of  establishing  a  VC  headq.uarters  to 
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include  a  general  staff,  a  political  section  and  a  supply  section 
and  to  effect  a  large-scale  reorgs-nization  of  VC  cadres  in  the 
southwestern  provinces  (Fifth  Military  Region)."  (ibid,  p.  7) 

Behind  all  this  activity  were  verbal  indications  of 

DRV  intent: 

"In  May  1959)  the  Centi'al  Committee  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party 
passed  a  resolution  or  statement  stating  that  the  struggle  for 
reunification  would  have  to  be  carried  out  by  all  'appropriate 
measures'.  Btitish  observers  have  taken  this  to  mean  measures 
other  than  x)eaceful. 

"'You  must  remember  we  v^ill  be  in  Saigon  tomorrow,  we  will  be 
in  Saigon  tomorrow',  these  words  were  spoken  by  Premier  Hiam  van 
DONG  in  a  conrersation  with  French  Consul  Georges-Picot  on  Septem¬ 
ber  12,  1959. 

■  "In  Novei*er,  Hiam  van  Dong  twice  told  Canadian  Commissioner 
Erichs en-Brown  that  'we  will  drive  the  Americans  into  the  Sea'." 

(ibid. ,  pp.  6-7) 

b.  "SRVN  Weaknesses" 

" . . .  .Numa.'ous  high-ranking  GVN  officials  have  very  recently 
stressed  the  necessity  of  more  anti-guerri-LLa  training  for  the 
security  forces.  From  a  military  point  of  view  an  outstanding 
deficiency  in  the  GVN  effort  has  been  the  government's  inability, 
or  lack  of  desire,  to  recognize  the  following  factors: 

(1)  It  is  actively  engaged  in  an  internal  war  and,, 
therefore,  must  take  the  measures  which  this  situation  entails. 

(2)  Ihere  is  a  great  need  for  a  strong  central  mili¬ 
tary  command  with  wide  powers  for  the  conduct  of  internal 
security  operations  in  the  unpacified  areas . 

(3)  Biere  is  a  need  for  a  capable,  well-equipped,  well- 
trained,  centrally- controlled  Civil  Guard  to  take  over  from  the 
Military  in  pacified  areas . 

"it  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  the  apparent  lack 
of  success  in  the  GVN  attempts  to  reduce  the  internal  threat  of 
the  VC  xintil  now  has  stemmed  from  the  lack  of  unity  of  command 
in  a  single  operational  commander  who  has  the  means  and  the 
authority  to  otilize  all  of  the  potential  in  the  area  of  opera¬ 
tions  without  regard  to  province  or  regional  boundaries  and 
without  regard  to  the  existing  political  subdivision  of  the 
area.  Unity  of  command  is  the  most  important  basic  principle 
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of  administration  lacking  here.  The  Province  Chief  structure 
has  caused  a  breakdoim  of  coordination  and  a  fragmentation  of 
command  structure  which  has  blocked  an  effective  attack  on  the 
internal  security  problem. "  (ibid. ,  pp.  8-9) 

(The  splitting  of  responsibility  for  internal  security  between  the  Province 
Chief,  who  controlled  Provincial  forces,  and  the  military  chain  of  command 
controlling  ARVW  was  a  constant  complaint  by  MACV  during  the  later  Diem 
period . ) 

•  c.  ^Political  Factors" 

"....The  VC  reportedly  estimate  that  70^  of  the  people  in 
the  rural  areas  of  South  Viet-Nam  are  either  embittered  by  or 
indifferent  toward  the  present  government...."  (ibid. ,  p.  8) 

"It  is  higlily  unlikely  that  any  final  solution  can  be  fovind 
to  the  internal  security  situation  in  South  Viet-Nam  if  the 
GVN  does  not  enjoy  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the  rural 
population.  At  the  present  time  indications  are  that  the  rural 
population  is  generally  apathetic  towards  the  Diem  Government 
and  there  are  signs  of  considerable  dissatisfaction  and  silent 
opposition.  In  part  this  attitude  appears  to  result  from  wide¬ 
spread  fear  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  a  belief  that  the  GVN  is 
relatively  helpless  to  protect  the  rural  population  from  Viet 
Cong  depredations.  Unfortunately  the  longer  serious  insecurity 
continues  to  exist  in  the  countryside  despite  GVN  efforts  to 
control  it,  the  more  serious  is  the  effect  on  the  GVN's  prestige. 
Another  effect  is  a  growing  belief  among  the  peasants  that  the 
Viet  Cong  will  always  be  here  as  long  as  North  Viet-Nam  remains 
under  Communist  control  and  that  they  must  adjust  to  live  with 
them,  (a  realization  of  the  long-range  nature  of  the  problem  among 
officiaJLs  responsible  for  dealing  with  it  could  be  an  advantage. 

In  Malaya  it  has  taken  11  years  to  reduce  the  security  situation 
to  the  minimcm,  and  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  deal,  with  it  in 
a  divided  country  with  long  exposed  frontiers). 

"There  appear  to  be  other  reasons  contributing  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  experienced  by  the  GVN  in  attempting  to  raJLly  the  rural 
population:. 

(a)  Until  recently  it  was  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  that  Diem  was  not  being  given  accurate  information  on 
the  internal  security  and  political  situation  in  rural  areas. 

As  late  a.s  the  end  of  December,  1959>  he  was  telling  all 
callers  how  much  better  the  internal  security  situation  had 
become,  despite  many  doubts  raised  by  his  listeners.  Informa¬ 
tion  was  apxarently  being  presented  to  him  by  local  officials 
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in  such  a  manner  as  to  reflect  well  upon  the  officials  giving 
it.  The  President's  trips  to  the  provinces  have  appeared  to  he 
carefully  'laad  on'  by  local  officials.  The  President  himself 
cannot,  be  absolved  entirely  from  the  blame,  hov/ever,  since  his 
system]- of  personal  rule  which  permits  direct  appeal  from  the 
individual  provincial  authorities  to  himself,  in  a  sort  of  intra- 
executive  chedc  and  baJ.ance  system,  serves  to  further  weaken  the 
administrative  apparatus. 

"Recently,  however,  as  indicated  in  the  subseq.uent  section 
on  'GVN  Reactions ' ,  the  Vice  President  and  others  v/ho  are  not 
his  usual  inflamers  on  security  matters  have  spoken  frankly  with 
him  and  he  no»  seems  well  aware  of  the  situation. 


(b)  Irovincial  and  district  authorities  exercise  almost 
autonomous  costrol  in  the  areas  under  their  jurisdiction.  Too 
often  the  personnel  holding  these  positions  have  been  incompetent, 
having  been  (iosen  for  reason  of  party  loyalty.  Moreover,  some 
have  tended  to  view  their  jobs  as  a  means  to  personal  advancement 
or  finlancial  gain  often  at  the  cost  of  the  population  under  their 
controjl.  Press  editorieils  have  attacked  local  officials  for 
extorting  mousy  from  peasants,  using  torture  to  wring  false  con¬ 
fess  icjns  froa  innocent  people  and  conducting  themselves  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  reflect  adversely  on  the  prestige  of  the  national 
government.  In  addition  rumors  continue  to  circulate  among  the 
population  ccacerning  the  alleged  nefarious  activities  of  and 
favoritism  shown  to  members  of  the  Can  Lao  party.  While  officials 
have  been  laigely  unable  to  identify  and  put  out  of  commission 
Viet  Cong  undercover  cadres  among  the  population,  they  have  often 
arrested  peojle  on  the  basis  of  rumors  or  of  denunciations  by 
people  who  haibor  only  personal  grudges.  Police  powers  justified 
on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  internal  security  have  reportedly 
been  misused  to  extort  money  notonly  from  the  peasants  but  from 
land  owners,  aerohants  and  professional  people  in  the  towns.  This 
misuse  of  police  powers  and  the  kind  of  broad  scale  arrests  on 
suspicion  are  weakening  the  support  of  the  population  for  the  regime. 
On  the  other  land,  the  application  of  swift,  summary  justice  (such 
as  the  Special  Military  Tribunals  were  created  to  hand  out)  designed 
to  prcitect  the  jjopulation  against  the  Viet  Cong  threat,  if  care- 

administered  and  'advertised'  as  such,  can  do  much  to  restore 
ing  o.f  security; 


fully 
a  fee 


(c)  Biile  the  GVN  has  made  an  effort  to  meet  the  economic 
and  sdcial  needs  of  the, rural  populations  through  community  develop¬ 
ment,  the  construction  of  schools,  hospitals,  roads,  etc.,  these 
projects  appear  to  have  enjoyed  only  a  measure  of  success  in  creating 
support  for  tbe  government  and,  in  fact,  in  many  instances  have 
resulted  in  resentment.  Basically,  the  problem  appears  to  be  that 
such  projects  hai/e  been  imposed  on  the  people  v/ithout  adeq.uate 
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psychological  preparation  in.  terras  of  the  benefits  to  be  gained. 
Since  most  of  these  projects  call  for  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  population  (in  the  form  of  allegedly  'volunteer'  labor  in  the 
case  of  construction,  time  away  from  jobs  or  school  in  the  case 
of  rural  youth  groups,  leaving  hemes  and  lands  in  the  case  of 
regrouping  isolated  peasants),  they  are  boimd  to  be  opposed  unless 
they  represent  a  partnership  effort  for  mutual  benefit  on  the  part 
of  the  population  and  the  government.  (See  subsequent  section  on 
'CfVW  Reactions'  for  indications  of  Diem's  current  awareness  of  this 
problem.) 

"The  situation  may  be  suraraed  up  in  the  fact  that  the  goverrmient 
has  tended  to  treat  the  population  with  suspicion  or  to  coerce  it 
and  has  been  rewarded  with  an  attitude  of  apathy  or  resentment. 

The  basic  factor  which  has  been  lacking  is  a  feeling  of  rapport 
between  the  government  and  the  population.  The  people  have  not 
'  identified  Hiemselves  with  the  government.  There  has  been  a 
general  lack  of  'a  sense  of  mission'  in  the  building  of  the  country 
among  both  the  local  population  and  local  authorities."  (ibid., 
pp.  S,  10,  U,  12;  footnotes  excluded) 

2.  Special  National  Intelligence  Estimate,  August  I96O 

The  Coimtry  Team  report  on  internal  security  concluded  that 
Diem  was  now  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  problem  and  was  taking  some 
counterraeasiires .  But  the  inadequacy  of  his  response  was  recognized  in 
a  fecial  NIE  of  23  August  i960  (SNIE  63.I-6O).  The  VC  terrorism  had 
continued  to  intensify:  in  the  first  five  months  of  i960,  j80  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  sympathizers  were  assassinated  by  insurgents.  Since 
January  armed  attacking  units  had  been  operating  over  wider  areas  than 
at  any  time  since  195^  • 

"  .  .  Support  from  North  Vietnam  appears  to  have  Increased 
over  the  past  several  months.  In  particular,  senior  cadres  and 
mllitaiy  sujplies  such  as  communications  equipment  are  believed 
to  be  moving  south  through  Laos  and  Cambodia  and  by  junk  along 
the  eastern  coastline. "  (SNIE  63.1-60,  p.  3) 

But  along  with  this  further  increase  in  communist  pressure 
came  increasing  threats  to  stability  from  non-cemmunist  quarters 
reminiscent  of  the  195^“55  period: 

"...  At  the  same  time,  grievances  against  the  government, 
which  have  long  been  accumulating,  have  beceme  increasingly 
urgent  and  articulate." 

Throughout  this  August  estimate,  dual  threats  frem  can- 
munlst  and  domestic  opposition  were  presented  in  parallel,  with  priority 
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going  to  the  non-conmnmists.  In  its  discussion  of  Diem's  political 
problems,  this  estimate  followed  closely  the  analysis  of  the  Mission 
report  of  six  months  earlier.  The  problems  were  seen  as  not  only 
-continuing,  but  intensifying: 

"Discontent  with  the  Diem  government  has  been  prevalent 
for  sane  time  among  intellectuals  and  elite  circles  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  in  labor  and  urban  business  groups.  Criticism 
by  these  elements  focuses  on  Ngo  family  rule,  especially  the 
roles  of  the  President's  brother,  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  and  Madame  Nhu; 
the  pervasive  influence  of  the  Can  Lao,  the  semi-clandestine 
apparatus  of  the  regime;  Diem's  virtual  one-man  rule;  and  the 
growing  evidence  of  corruption  in  high  places.  In  late  April, 
l8  prominent  Vietnamese  publicly  petitioned  Diem  to  'liberalize 
the  regime,  expand  democracy,  grant  minimum  civil  rights,  (and) 
recognize  the  opposition  in  order  to  let  the  people  speak  without 
fear. '  This  unprecedented  public  attack  on  Diem  by  a  non-Communist 
■'  group  may  embolden  other  urban  elements  to  become  more  vocal. 

"a  new  and  even  more  Important  element  in  the  political 
situation  is  the  growing  criticism  of  Diem's  leadership  within 
government  circles,  including  the  official  bureaucracy  and 
military;  this  critici-sm  has  beccme  more  intense  than  at  any  time 
since  195^*  Since  the  early  part  of  this  year.  Vice  President 
Tho,  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  middle  echelon  officials 
have  made  known  their  serious  concern  over  Diem's  handling  of 
the  internal  security  problem  and  have  privately  criticized' the 
power  and  influence  exerted"  by  Nhu  and  his  entourage .  In  addition, 
there  is  considerable  uneasiness  concerning  the  operations  and 
activities  of  the  Ca'h  Lao  organization. 

"Although  most  of  the  Vietnamese  peasants  are  politically 
apathetic,  they .also  have  their  grievances  against  the  government. 
These  include  the  ineptitude  and  arrogance  of  many  local  and 
provincial  officials,  the  lack  of  effective  protection  from  Viet 
Cong  demands  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  harshness  with 
which  many  peasants  have  been  forced  to  contribute  their  labor 
to  government  programs,  and  the  unsettling  econctnic  and  social 
effects  of  the  agrovllle  (government- sponsored  settlements) 
program.  As  a  consequence.  Diem's  government  is  lacking  in 
positive  support  among  the  people  in  the  countryside."  (ibid., 

pp.  1-2) 


Although  the  estimate  confirmed  that  Diem  had  becane  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  deteriorating  internal  security  situation,  he  appeared 
still  to  underestimate  the  non-ccmimunlst  political  threat: 

"...  He  still  tends  to  discount  the  amount  of  discontent 
both  in  the  countryside  and  among  urban  elements.  Although  he  has  • 
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taken  some  steps  to  meet  the  internal  security  problem,  he  tends 
to  view  it  almost  entirely  in  military  terms.  He  believes  that 
increased  militaiy  activity  against  the  Viet  Cong,  along  with  an 
expansion  of  the  agroville  program,  will  greatly  improve  internal 
security.  Ife  has  been  openly  contemptuous  of  the  views  of 
oppositionists  in  Saigon  and  regaixls  them  as  uninformed  and  dupes 
of  the  Canmmists .  Diem  also  has  failed  to  take  any  major  steps 
against  corrsption  and  arbitrary  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Can 
Lao  organization." 

After  this  discussion  of  the  political  situation,  the 
estimate  discussed  the  Viet  Cong  pressures  as:  "aggravating  many  of  the 
government's  problems."  (ibid.,  p.  2)  (Underlining  added)  ^The  earlier 
report  on  internal  security  had  comnented,  "It  is  not  completely  clear 
why  the  DRV  has  chosen  this  particular  time  to  mount  an  intensified 
guerrilla  campaigi  in  South  Vietnam,"  (Saigon  278,  p.  2)  and  had 
advanced  several  l^ypotheses  including  Diem's  view  that  it  represented. 

"a  somewhat  desperate  attempt  to  disrupt  the  progress  of  South  Vietnam, " 
in  the  face  of  steady  GVN  progress  and  DRV  failure  to  interfere  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  the  National  Assembly  elections  in  August.  The  list  of 
hypotheses  in  March  did  not  include  the  possibility  that  the  communists 
might  have  judged  that  the  .political  situation  within  SVN  had  significantly 
deteriorated  (earlier  foreseen  as  the  likely  occasion  for  an’  increase 
in  overt  ccanmunist  activities),  but  the  August  estimate  emphasized  this 
possibility. 

"...  The  Indications  of  Increasing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Diem  goremment  have  probably  encouraged  the  Hanoi  regime, 
supported  and  guided  by  the  Chinese  Ccmmunlsts,  to  take  stronger 
action  at  ’this  time  .  .  .  given  '  .  .  .  a  sizable  and  effective 
indigenous  .guterr ilia  apparatus  responsive  to  Communist  control'; 
and  'a  governnent  lacking  in  positive  support  frcsn  its  people.'; 

..."  (®IE  63.1-60,  p.  3) 

The  estimate  concluded  with  the  pregnant  comment  that: 

"In  couatering  the  Viet  Cong  challenge.  Diem  faces  many  of 
the  same  prdblems  which  confronted  the  French  during  the  Indo- 
China  War  ..." 

Scoe  relevant  portions  of  much  earlier  U.S.  intelligence 
estimates  might  be  recorded  here: 

"Despite  these  advances  ^^hlch  Included  'the  relocation  of 
scattered  villages  in  the  Delta  into  centralized  and  defensible 
sites'  as  'an  important  step  toward  the  eventual  "pacification" 
of  heavily  infiltrated  areas'  and  Increases  in  the  size  of  the 
Vietnamese  .®rtlonal  Armjr/  Vietnam  still  lacks  the  degree  of 
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political  strength  essential  for  the  mobilization  of  the 
country's  resources  .  .  .  elected  local  councils  have  no  real 
power,  promised  land  reform  and  other  social  and  economic  reforms 
which  might  generate  popular  support  had  not  left  the  planning 
stage  and  the  Vietnamese  government  is  handicapped  by  incompetent 
cabinent  ministers  and  the  lack  of  competent  administrators." 

(NIE  9  of  4  June  1953,  p.  3)  • 

"Finally,  unless  the  French  Union  forces  prove  strong  enough 
to  provide  security  for  the  Vietnamese  population,  it  will  not 

be  possible  to  sweep  the  guerrillas  out  of  the  areas  as  planned.  • 

Not  only  will  the  populace  fail  generally  to  provide  the  intelligence 
required  to  rout  the  guerrillas  but,  as  in  the  past,  they  will 

frequently  give  warning  of  the  presence  of  the  French  Union  forces,  * 

thus  permitting  the  guerrillas  to  take  cover  and  later  to  emerge 
when  the  danger  is  past."  ( Ibid.,  p.  5) 

Seven  years  later,  the  estimate  of  August  i960  was 

pointing  out: 

I 

"...  Viet  Cong  guerrilla  units  have  succeeded  in  exploiting 
their  natural  advantages  of  surprise,  mobility,  and  initiative. 

In  many  of  their  areas  of  operations,  they  have  exploited  the 
tendency  of  the  largely  passive  population  to  accommodate  to  their 
presence  and  thereby  avoid  reprisals.  In  some  areas  of  operations, 
however,  they  have  obtained  the  active  cooperation  of  the  local 
population."  (SNIE  63.1-60,  p.  3) 

"In  the  absence  of  more  effective  government  measures  to 
protect  the  peasants  and  to  win  their  positive  cooperation,  the 
prospect  is  for  expansion  of  the  areas  of  Viet  Cong  control  in  the 
countryside,  particularly  in  the  southwestern  provinces.- 

"Dissatisfaction  and  discontent  with  the  government  will 
probably  continue  to  rise  unless  the  security  situation  improves 
and  unless  Diem  can  be  brought  to  reduce  the  corruption  and 
excesses  of  his  regime  ..." 

The  conclusions  of  the  estimate  were  the  most  ominous  since 

1956: 


"Developments  within  South  Vietnam  over  the  past  six  months 
indicate  a  trend  adverse  to  the  stability  and  effectiveness  of 
President  Diem's  government  ..." 

"Although  Diem's  personal  position  and  that  of  his  government 
are  probably  not  now  in  danger,  the  marked  deterioration  since 
January  of  this  year  is  disturbing.  These  adverse  trends  are  not 
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irreversible,  but  if  they  remain  unchecked,  they  will  almost 
certainly  in  time  cause  the  collapse  of  Diem's  regime.  We  do 
not  anticipate  that  this  will  occuz’  within  the  period  of  this 
estimate.  However,  if  Diem  is  not  able  to  alter  present  trends 
and  the  situation  deteriorates  substantially,  it  is  possible 
during  the  period  of  this  estimate  that  the  government  will  lose 
control  over  much  of  the  countryside  and  a  political  crisis  will 
ensue."  ( Ibid.,  p.  l) 

The  U.S.  view  of  its  policy  in  Vietnam  could  not  yet  be 
said  to  be  "crisis  management";  but  a  crisis  was  portended.. 

3.  Contrasting  POD  and  State  Appreciations 

The  August  SWIE  notwithstanding,  however,  subsequent 
analyses  appearing  in  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  disclosed  differing  views  on  the  relative  urgency  of  the  threat 
to  Diem  frcm  connamist  machination  as  opposed  to  simple  rebellion.  In 
general,  Departmeait  of  Defense  papers  tended  to  emphasize  the  threat 
from  rural,  communist-led  insurgents,  and  to  highlight  relative  military 
capabilities;  Defense  papers  usually  deprecated  the  significance  or 
urgency  of  non-canmunist  political  dissent  in  South  Vietnam.  In  contrast, 
analyses  by  the  Department  of  State  in  Washington  and  Ambassador  Durbrow 
in  Saigon  recognized,  at  least  in  principle,  the  importance  of  both 
the  militerj'’  threat  posed  by  the  VC,  and  the  problems  which  stemmed 
from  Diem's  political  insolvency.  Department  of  Defense  analyses,  there¬ 
fore,  usually  regarded  proposals'  by  State  or  Saigon  which  aimed  at 
pressuring  Diem  into  a  more  enlightened  domestic  policy  as  being  com¬ 
petitive  with  measures  to  improve  internal  security.  The  Pentagon  and 
its  field  commands  tended  to  regard  military  assistance  to  Diem  as  the 
key  to  the  situation.  Indeed,  the  Pentagon  tended  to  oppose  U.S. 
leverage  on  Diem  because  it  might  jeopardize  his  confidence  in  the 
U.S.  and  cooperation  frcm  him  which  was  essential  to  Improve  his 
military  posture. 

The  divergence  in  view  sketched  above  emerges  in  several 
papers  written  not  long  after  the  30  August  I96O  SWIE.  For  example, 
alarmed  by  the  ominous  conclusion  of  the  SWIE's  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Douglas  asked  ASD/iSA  for  comments  and  recommendations  on  how 
to  remedy  the  "deteriorating  situation  in  South  Vietnam."  As  input  for 
the  reply.  Brigadier  General  Edward  G.  Lansdale,  OSO/OSD,  one  of  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem's  earliest  U.S.  advisors,  wrote  a  memorandimi  holding  that: 

"As  noted  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  conditions 
in  Vietnam  are  deteriorating.  The  key  element  in  the  situation 
is  the  activity  of  the  Viet  Cong.  V/hile  criticism  of  Diem's 
government  in  metropolitan  areas  adds  to  his  problems  and 
interacts  with  Viet  Cong  plans,  the  Viet  Cong  remains  the  primary 
threat  to  security  ..."  (Memo  for  Admiral  E.  J.  O'Donnell, 
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Regional  Director,  Far  East,  ISA,  from  Brigadier  General  Edward  . 

G.  Lansdale,  OSO/OSD,  13  September  19^0,  Subject:  Possible 
Course  of  Action  in  Vietnam,  p.  l)  (Underlining  added) 

To  the  end  of  meeting  the  threat  from  the  Viet  Cong, 
Lansdale  suggested  (among  other  items): 

"...  The  emphasis  of  the  MAAG  function  should  be 
shifted  frcQ  purely  training  and  organizational  advice  in 
preparation  for  defense  against  external  aggression  to  include 
on-the-spot  advice  and  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  tactical 
operations  against  the  Viet  Cong." (Underlining  added) 

"...  Conconitantly,  the  IIAAG  should  be  staffed  .to  a 
greater  extent  with  officers  skilled  in  the  conduct  of  counter- 
guerrilla  operations  and  who  are  capable  of  operating  in  the  field. 

,  This  might  Include  Marines  for  amphibious  instruction  on  Mekong 
River  operations  ..." 

"  ■ .  .  .  During  the  emergency,  the  Civil  Guard  should  be 
temporarily  put  under  the  Ministry  of  Defense  in  order  to 
integi'ate  the  activities  of  the  ARVN  and  the  Civil  Guard. 

The  Ambassador's  concern  that  the  Civil  Guard  will  lose  all 
identity  as  a  civil  police  force,  if  this  action  is  taken,  is 
invalid,  providing  a  strong  US  position  to  the  contrary  is 
announced  and  maintained. "  ( ruid.,  pp.  1-2) 

(Subsequent  development  of  the  Regional  Forces,  which  grew 
out  of  the  Civil  Guard  after  transfer  to  the  Ministry  of  Defense  in 
December  i960,  showed  this  particular  concern  of  the  Ambassador  to  have 
been  a  valid  one  —  whatever  the  countervailing  advantages  of  the  move 
—  in  that  its  role  and  capabilities  as  a  police  force  atrophied 
almost  entirely;  no  "strong  U.S.  position  to  the  contrary"  was,  however, 
taken  by  MAAG,  AID,  or  CAS.) 

"...  Emphasis  on  civic  actr.on  tj^je  activities  by  the  AEVN 
should  be  encouraged  and  advisory  and  material  assistance  in 
this  field  furnished  through  MAP  and  ICA  channels." 

"...  Most  in^jortantly  fo?-  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
morale  of  the  Vietnamese,  President  Diem  should  be  infomed  as 
soon  as  possible  through  approprifte  channels  of  the  gravity  with 
which  the  US  government  views  the  internal  security  situation, 
of  our  intent  to  provide  material  assistance,  and  of  our  unswerving 
support  to  him  in  this  time  of  crisis."  (Underlining  added) 
(Ibid.,  p.~2y~ 


Meanwhile,  Ambassador  Durbrow  in  Saigon  proceeded  to 
elaborate  upon  the  various  political  thi’eats  described  in  the  August  30 
SNIE.  A  week  after  the  August  i960  SNU  was  published.  Ambassador. Duibrow 
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found  it  appropriate  to  send  an  assessment  of  the  potentialities  of 
various  groups  for  coups  and  demonstrations  in  the  short  run.  .Among 
these  were: 

”1.  Peasants.  Various  factors  discontent  exist  such  as 
lack  of  adeqmjte  protection  against  communist  attacks  and 
pressiires,  low  prices  paddy,  compulsory  labor  on  agrovilles 
and  other  projects,  and  arbitrary  methods  of  authorities.  Diem 
has  taken  some  steps  to  try  alleviate  sources  of  discontent  (our 
G-79)  but  it  is  important  he  take  others  because  peasantry 
represent  key  to  success  or  failure  communist  guerrilla  warfare 
in  countryside  and  thus  to  gradual  undermining  of  regime.  How¬ 
ever,  any  sudden  demonstration  or  coup  against  GVN  likely  to 
center  in  Saigon  and  seems  improbable  that  peasantry  in  view  lack 
organization,  transport  problems,  etc.  would  play  significant  role 
therein."  (Saigon  538  to  SecState,  5  September  I96O,  p.  1, 

^  Section  1  of  2) 

(it  is  worth  noting  that  this  list  of  peasant  grievances  against  the 
regime,  like  most  such  analyses  by  CIA  or  State,  includes  a  number  of 
separate  factors,  of  which  "lack  of  protection  against  ccsnmunist 
attacks  and  pressures"  is  only  one.  This  assessment  of  peasant  attitudes 
toward  the  GVTJ  was  in  some  contrast  to:  (a)  other  analyses,  particularly 
originating  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  but  also  from  Dion  himself, 
emphasizing  lack  of  security  as  the  single  significant  peasant  grievance, 
or  the  overwhejLmiugjLy  pi’ea-omiiiano  one,  or  the  basu.3  cf  the  ethers^  and 
(b)  effective  U.S.  advice  and  influence,  which  increasingly  centered 
upon  the  security  problem. ) 

Urban  groups,  including  labor  and  students  (who  were  just 
beginning  to  show  political  ferment)  were  judged  unlikely  to  begin  a 
demonstration  but  increasingly  likely  to  join  one  begun  by  other 
c^positionlsts  either  within  or  outside  the  government.  Dissatisfaction 
with  the  regime  existed  even  among  Catholic  refugees,  seme  of  this 
stemming  "paradoxically  .  .  .  frem  what  they  feel  is  too  heavily  Catholic 
leadership  of  regime  (with  potential. reaction  to  foUovr)  ..." 

(This  worry  appeared  less  paradoxical  in  the  summer  of  1963.) 

As  for  the  Army: 

"...  Seme  discontent  exists  because  of  political  pro¬ 
motions  and  favoritism  throughout  armed  forces  structure.  Seme 
disturhing  indications  of  possible  development  spirit  frustration 
and  defeatlsa  in  fight  against  Viet  Cong  also  received,  such  as 
statement  allegedly  made  by  General  Duong  Van  Minh  that  for  every 
Viet  Cong  killed  by  armed  forces  government  creating  ten  in  their 
rear;  however  indications  are  that  generals  remain  Imbued  by 
non-political  approach  and  that  discontent  is  not  of  such 
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proportions  that  any  general  is  ready  to  take  initiative  in 
leading  coup.  We  cannot  of  course  exclude  emergence  of  a  'Kong 
Le'  fran  ranks  below  general  but  key  units  in  and  around  Saigon 
are  commanded  by  officers  believed  to  be  close  and  loyal  to  Diem." 
(Saigon  538  to  SecState,  5  September  i960.  Section  2  of  2,  p.  l)  •  ' 

Two  nonths  later,  in  November  i960,  an  abortive  "Kong  Le" 
coup  came  close  to  succeeding,  led  by  IITC  Nguyen  Chanh  Thi,  one  of  those 
believed  to  have  been  most  close  and  loyal  to  Diem. 

The  cable  concluded  that: 

"...  Real  possibility  demonstrations  in  Saigon  exist  .  .  . 
any  demonstration  more  likely  to  be  initially  loyal  protests 
calling  for  changes  in  policies  and  personnel  around  Diem  but  could 
develop  into  anti-Dim  riot  ..."  (ibid.,  p.  2) 

Ten  days  later,  Durbrow  sent  a  long  analysis  of  the  threats 
confronting  Diem,  with  recamnendations  for  counter-measures,  as  a 
precursor  to  presenting  Diem  with  strong  U.S.  representations  on  the 
need  for  changes.  This  discussion  well  expressed  the  complex  problems 
in  which  Dion  was  enmeshed,  all  of  which  had  to  be  met  adequately  if  the 
regime  was  to  survive;  and  it  was  an  unusually  explicit  listing  of  the 
sort  of  "ref onus,"  so  often  alluded  to  since  the  Eisenhower  letter  of 
October  195^^  felt  to  be  required  if  the  Diem  regime  were  to  be 
politically  viable. 

"As  indicated  oixr  ^+95  and  538  Diem  regime  confronted  by 
two  separate  but  related  dangers.  Danger  from  demonstrations 
or  coup  atta]g)t  in  Saigon  could  occtu?  earlier;  likely  to  be  pre¬ 
dominantly  non-coramunistic  in  origin  but  communists  can  be 
expected  to  endeavor  infiltrate  and  exploit  any  such  attempt. 

Even  more  serious  danger  is  gradual  Viet  Cong  extension  of 
control  over  countryside  which,  if  cixrrent  communist  progress 
continues,  would  mean  loss  free  Viet-Nam  to  communists.  These 
two  dangers  are  related  because  communist  successes  in  rural 
areas  embolden  them  to  extend  their  activities  to  Saigon  and 
becaxise  non-communist  temptation  to  engage  in  demonstrations  or 
coup  is  partly  motivated  by  sincere  desire  prevent  communist 
take-over  in  Viet-Nam. 

"Essentially  two  sets  of  measures  required  to  meet  these  two 
dangers.  For  Saigon  danger  essentially  political  and  psycho¬ 
logical  measures  required.  For  countryside  danger  secirrity 
measures  as  well  as  political,  psychological  and  economic 
measures  needed.  However  both  sets  meastces  should  be  carried 
out  simviltaneously  and  to  some  extent  individual  steps  will  be 
aimed  at  both  dangers."  (Saigon  62k  to  SecState,  Section  1  of  2, 

16  September  i960,  p.  1,  underlining  added) 
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The  Ambassador  proposed  to  "have  frank  and  friendly 
talk  with  Diem  ara  e:<plain  our  serious  concern  about  present  situation 
and  his  political  position. " 

"...  I  realize  seme  measures  I  am  reconmending  are 
drastic  and  would  be  most  unpolitic  for  an  Ambassador  to  make 
xmder  normal  circumstances.  But  conditions  here  are  by  no  means 
normal.  Dien  government  is  in  quite  serious  danger.  Therefore, 
in  my  opinioa  prompt  and  even  drastic  action  is  called  for. 

I  am  well  aware  that  Diem  has  in  past  demonstrated  astute  judgment 
and  has  survived  other' serious  crises.  Possibly  his  judgment 
will  prove  superior  to  ours  this  time,  but  I  believe  nevertheless 
we  have  no  alternative  but  to  give  him  our  best  judgment  of  what 
we  believe  is  required  to  preserve  his  government.  While  Diem 
obviously  resented  my  frank  talks  earlier  this  year  and  will 
probably  resent  even  more  suggestions  outlined  below,  he  has 
apparently  acted  on  some  of  our  earlier  suggestions  and  might  act 
■  on  at  least  some  of  the  following  ..."  (ibid.,  p.  2) 

Limiting  his  recesmendations  to  the  political  and  economic  sphere, 
since  other  messages  had  dealt  with  security  recommendations,  Durbrow 
suggested  measures,  including: 

"...  Rumors  about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nhu  are  creating  growing 
dissension  within  country  and  seriously  damage  political  posi¬ 
tion  of  Diem  qmremTnpnt.  Whether  rumors  true  or  false, 
politically  important  fact  is  that  more  and  more  people  believe 
them  to  be  tn.ie.  Therefore,  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
in  interest  Diem  Government  some  action  should  be  taken.  In 
analagous  situations'  in  other  countries  as  important,  useful 
government  personalities  have  had  to  be  sacrificed  for  political 
reasons.  I  would  suggest  therefore  that  President  might  appoint 
Nhu  to  Ambassadorship  abroad. 

"...  Similarlj.’-  Tran  Kim  Tuyen,  Nhu's  henchman  and  Head  of 
Secret  Intelligence  Service,  should  be  sent  abroad  in  diplomatic 
capacity  because  of  his  growing  identification  in  public  mind 
with  alleged  secret  police  methods  of  repression  and  control." 
(ibid.,  p.  3) 

"...  One  or  two  cabinet  ministers  from  opposition  should  be 
appointed  to  demonstrate  Diem’s  desire  to  establish  Government 
of  National  Union  in  fight  against  VC. 

"...  Make  public  announcement  of  disbandment  of  Can  Lao 
Party  or  at  least  its  surfacing,  with  names  and  positions  of  all 
members  made  known  publicly.  Purpose  this  step  would  be  to 
eliminate  atmosphere  of  fear  and  suspicion  and  reduce  public 
belief  in  favoritism  and  corruption,  all  of  v/hich  party’s  semi- 
covert  status  has  given  rise  to. 
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"...  Permit  National  Assembly  wider  legislative 
initiative  and  area  of  genuine  debate  and  bestow  on  it  authority 
to  conduct,  with  appropriate  publicity,  public  investigations 
of  any  department  of  government  with  right  to  question  any 
official  except  President  himself.  This  step  vrould  have  three¬ 
fold  purpose:  (a)  Find  some  mechanism  for  dispelling  through 
public  investigation  constantly  generated  rumors  about  government 
and  its  personalities;  (3)  Provide  people  with  avenue  recourse 
against  arbitrary  actions  by  seme  government  officials;  (c)  Assuage 
some  of  intellectual  opposition  to  government. 

"...  Require  all  government  officials  to  declare  publicly 
their  property  and  financial  holdings  and  give  National  Assembly 
authority  to  make  public  investigation  of  these  declarations  in 
effort  dispel  rmors  of  corruption." 

"...  Adopt  following  measinres  for  Immediate  enhancement 
'  of  peasant  support  of  government:  (a)  Establish  mechanism  for 
increasing  price  peasant  will  receive  for  paddy  crop  beginning 
to  come  on  market  in  December,  either  by  direct  subsidization 
or  establishment  state  purchasing  mechanism;  (b)  Institute  modest 
payment  for  all  corvee  labor;  (C)  Subsidize  agroville  families 
along  same  lines  as  land  resettlement  families  until  former  on 
feet  economically;  (d)  Increase  compensation  paid  to  youth  corps.  • 
If  Diem  asks  how  these  measures  are  to  be  financed  I  shall  suggest 
throiigh  increased  taxes  or  increased  deficit  financing,  and  shall 
note  that  under  certain  circumstances  reasonable  deficit  financing 
becomes  a  politically  necessary  measure  for  governments.  I  shoiild 
add  that  using  revenues  for  these  fundamental  and  worthy  purposes 
would  be  more  effective  than  spending  larger  and  larger  s\mis  on 
security  forces,  which,  while  they  are  essential  and  some  additional 
funds  for  existing  security  forces  may  be  required,  are  not  com¬ 
plete  answer  to. current  problems."  (Saigon  624  to  SecState, 

Section  2  of  2,  l6  September  i960,  pp.  1-2,  underlining  added) 

Finally,  in  requesting  State  Department  approval  for  an  approach  to 
Diem  along  these  lines,  Durbrow  concluded  with  a  recanmendatlon  on  the 
nature  of  the  political  objectives  the  U.S.  shoiild  set  with  respect 
to  the  GVN: 

"We  believe  U.S.  should  at  this  time  support  Diem  as  best 
available  Vietnamese  leader,  but  should  recognize  that  over¬ 
riding  U.S.  objective  is  strongly  anti-cemmunist  Vietnamese 
government  which  can  command  loyal  and  enthusiastic  support  of 

widest  possible  segments  of  Vietnamese  people,  and  is  able  to 
carry  on  effective  fight  against  communist  guerrillas.  If  Diem's 
position  in  country  continues  deteriorate  as  result  failure  adopt 
proper  political,  psychological,  economic  and  security  measures,  it 
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may  become  necessary  for  U.S.  government  to  begin  consideration 
alternative  courses  of  action  and  leaders  In  order  achieve  our 
objective . (ibid.,  p.  3j  underlining  added) 


In  Its  reply  (Deptel  58I  to  Saigon,  J  Oct  60),  the  State 
Department  concurred  on  the  necessity  of  an  approach  to  Diem  on  moves 
to  Increase  his  popular  support.  Among  other  ccaiiments.  It  was  suggested 
that  Durbrow  state  that  after  thorough  study  It  was  his  "...  care¬ 
fully  considered  view  GVW  will  face  Increasingly  difficult  internal 
political  situation  unless  dramatic  moves  made  to  reverse  present 
deteriorating  trends.  Small  or  gradual  moves  not  repeat  not  adequate." 
On  the  question  of  Nhu  and  Tuyen,  "since  this  liiq>ortant  demarche  would 
be  most  unpalatable, "  careful  handling  was  stressed. 


...  Agree  main  point  should  be  that  whether  rumors  true 
or  false  we  are  convinced  that  if  they  ignored,  regime  likely 
lose  svq)port  it  needs  in  struggle  against  Ccmmunists  and  that 
in  all  governments,  such  decisions  have  to  be  made  .  .  .  con¬ 
vinced  decision  regarding  Nhu  and  Tuyen  would  remove  major  cause 
of  resentment  against  regime.  It  would,  we  believej  increase 
support  of  Diem  within  the  GfVN  and  among  the  educated  classes. 
Support  these  groups  is  as  necessary  as  support  of  peasants  .  .  . 

(Deptel  581  to  Saigon,  J  Oct  60,  xinderlining  added) 


Among  other  suggestions,  the  Department  proposed  that 
uiem  J. ijc  tuiu  aiuiOuixce  iii  date  on  which  villages  would  be  asked  to  elect 
at  least  some  of  their  own  officials.  In  connection  with  Diem's  program 
of  agrovilles,  the  Department  raised  problems  that  were  to  recur 
repeatedly  in  the  context  of  the  later  program  in  strategic  hamlets. 


"Suggest  inform  Diem  we  agree  agroville  program  good  way 
meet  security  problem  but  are  concerned  re  execution.  Urge  he 
announce  corvee ‘labor  on  agrovilles  and  elsewhere  be  paid  and 

agroville  families  receive  some  aid  (possibly  rice)  during  period 
readjustment  (could  be  less  than  in  High  Plateau  since  Delta 
peasants  still  produce  rice  their  own  fields.)  If  he  asks  how 
such  measures  to  be  paid  for,  concur  suggested  reply  re  higher  , 
taxes  and  deficit  financing.  Devaluation  should  also  be 
emphasized.  Diem  might  annoxince  heavier  taxes  on  rich  for 
benefit  peasants  and  agroville  program.  You  might  inquire 
whether  training  program  for  Vietnamese  administrators  and 
technicians  should  be  increased  to  provide  personnel  needed 
for  agrovilles  and  other  insecure  areas.  Also  might  inquire  re 
status  information  teams  assigned  to  explain  to  peasants  why 
they  should  leave  hemes  and  tombs  ancestors  to  go  to  agrovilles." 
(ibid.,  underlining  added) 

(Prom  these  implied  criticisms  of  the  execution  of  the  agroville  con¬ 
cept,  it  could  be  --  correctly  --  inferred  that  many  of  the  defects 
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in  "implementation"  later  associated  with  the  strategic  hamlet  program 
were  already  discernible  in  the  administration  of  the  agrovilles  by 
the  Diem  regime.) 

One  dissent  by  the  Department  frcm  Durbrow's  recommenda¬ 
tions  was  on  the  Can  Lao; 

"As  to  surfacing^’or  abolishing  Can  Lao  suggest  that  to  ask 
for  this  and  removal  Nhus  and  Tuyen  simultaneously  would  be  too 
much  ...  If  considered  necessary,  question  could  be  raised 
later."  ( ibid . ) 

On  i4  October,  Ambassador  Durbrow  had  his  opportvmity  for 
frank  discussion  alone  with  Diem.  He  began  by  reading,  in  French,  a 
l4-page  paper  containing  the  suggestions  agreed  to  by  the  Department. 

"...  Before  reading  text  I  stated  that  on  October  I3  I 
had  been  in  Viet-Nam  for  three  and  one  half  years,  had  found 
my  assignment  edifying,  interesting,  and  most  worthwhile. 

I  mentioned  solid  and  worthwhile  progress  I  had  noted  in  country 
since  1957  and  congratvilated  President  on  his  many  fine  accom¬ 
plishments.  I  then  stated  that  since  I  admired  his  coirrage 
and  determination  I  personally  desired  to  do  all  I  could  to 
help  him,  particularly  in  these  trying  times.  I  added  I 
personally,  and  other  friends  of  his  here  as  well  as  those  in 
Washington,  have  been  giving  much  thought  about  how  we  might 
be  helpful  to  him.  Results  of  our  thinking  led  to  conclusion 
th^t  we  could  be  most  helpful  if  we  should  make  several  sug¬ 
gestions  which  I  could  put  to  him  in  a  frank  manner  as  a  friend. 

I  then  read  the  paper. 

"...  When  I  finished  reading  President  stated  that  most 
of  suggestions  I  had  made  conformed  to  his  basic  ideas,  but  added 
as  much  as  he  would  like  to  put  these  into  effect,  stepped-up 
activities  of  the  Viet  Cong  made  it  most  difficult.  ■  He  added 
that  many  people  have  been  intimidated  by  Viet  Cong  and  seme 
had  been  won  over  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  out 
seme  of  steps  regarding  countryside.  I  replied  while  I  realized 
difficulties  I  was  firmly  convinced  after  most  careful  considera¬ 
tion  that  it  essential  now  to  take  many  if  not  all  of  these  sug¬ 
gested  steps  on  a  calculated  risk  basis  in  order  to  creat  the 
psychological  shock  which  I  believed  essential  at  this  time. 
President  made  no  further  comment  except  to  tell  me  that  he  would 
consider  the  suggestions  I  had  given  him. 

"l  then  again  begged  his  indulgence  and  asked  if  I  could 
bring  up  a  most  sensitive  and  delicate  matter  which  I  felt  in 
his  interest  and  in  interest  of  Viet-Nam  I  should  discuss  very 
frankly.  From  notes  in  French  which  I  read  but  did  not  leave 
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with  him,  (copy  hy  pouch)  I  discussed  growing  criticism  of  his 
brother  and  Kadam  Nhu,  as  well  as  Dr.  Tuyen  and  suggested  that 
they  should  be  assigned  abroad.  Diem  did  not  interrupt  me  but 
assumed  somevhat  grim,  and  I  detected,  slightly  hurt  manner. 

His  only  cement  was  that  these  rumors  about  the  Nhus  were  spread 
by  conraunists.  I  replied  that  I  was  sure  that  cccimunists  were 
doing'  all  they  coxild  to  spread  such  rumors  but  I  repeated  that 
the  unfortijnate  part  about  it  is  that  more  and  more  people  are 
believing  these  reports  -  Vietnamese  loyal  to  him,  those  who 
might  be  considered  in  the  opposition,  foreign  civilians  and 
foreign  diplomats  to  say  nothing  of  the  press.  I  repeated,  as 
I  had  previously,  these  reports  were  seriously  damaging  prestige 
of  his  regiae. 

"After  discussing  the  Nhus,  I  again  apologized,  first  of 
all  for  bringing  up  this  personal  and  sensitive  subject,  as  well 
as  the  other  s\iggestions  I  had  made.  I  again  asked  his  Indulgence 
and  forgiveness  for  speaking  so  frankly  and  added  I  hoped  he 
would  iinderstand  that  I  was  talking  as  a  sincere  friend'." 

(Saigon  802  to  SecState,  I5  October  I96O,  corrected  copy) 

The  same  day,  September  16,  196O,  as  the  Ambassador’s 
recommendations  for  a  political  demarche  to  Diem,  the  JCS  informed 
CINCPAC  and  the  Chief  of  MAAG  that  they  and  the  Deputy  SecDef  had 
approved  a.  CU^CPSC  draft  plan  for  coiintf^rlusurgency  operations  by  the 
Government  of  Socth  Vietnam.  This  had  its  origins  in  CINCPAC 's  staff 
study  of  April  26,  i960,  subsequently  endorsed  by  the  JCS  on  June  6, 
i960,  with  the  recommendations; 

"a.  That  appropriate  U.S.  Government  Departments  and 
agencies  encourage  the  Vietnamese  and  Laotian  Governments 
to  adopt  a  national  emergency  organization  to  integrate  civil 
and  military  resources  under  centralized  direction  for  the 
conduct  of  counter-insurgency  operations. 

"b.  That  these  U.S.  departments  and  agencies  encourage 
the  Vietnamese  and  Laotian  Governments  Jto  develop  coordinated 
national  plans  for  the  progressive  reduction  of  Communist 
influence. 

"c.  That  these  U.S.  Government  departments  and  agencies 
be  authorized  and  directed  to  support  the  training  for  and 
conduct  of  energency  operations  ..." 

"e.  That  the  U.S.  Government  provide  sufficient  materiel 
and  budgetaiy  support  to  insure  the  successful  acccmplishaent 
of  these  emergency  campaigns. 
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"The  JCS  also  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
initiate  the  action  to  obtain  such  U.S.  Government  support  of 
counter- insxirgency  operations  in  Laos  and  Vietnam."  (CINCPAC 
study  and  JCS  memorandum  232-60_>  June  6,  I96O,  enclosed  in  letter, 
Rear  Admiral  E.  J.  O'Donnell,  USN  (Director,  Far  East  Region, 

ISA,  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense),  to  J.  Graham 
Parsons  (Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs), 
September  I6,  I96O,  secret  (file  6ll.5J[iC);  cited  in  Department 
of  State,  Division  of  Historical  Policy  Research,  Research 
Project  No.  63O,  January  I965,  Recent  American  Policy  and 
Diplomacy  Concerning  Vietnam,  I96O-I963,  pp.  10-11 ) 

In  a  subsequent  memo  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (JCSM- 
382-60,  dated  August  30^  19^0)  the  JCS  asserted  that 

"'encouraging  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  to  adopt  a 
national  course  of  action  designed  to  reduce  the  growing  threat 
of  Ccanmunist  insurgent  actions '  was  vital  to  the  continued 
freedom  of  that  country  and  an  important  action  'to  preclude 
the  necessity  for  implementing  U.S.  or  SEATO  war  plans.'" 

(cited  in  Department  of  State  Research  Project  No.  63O,  January 
1965^  "Recent  American  Policy  .  .  op.  cit.) 

The  draft  plan  forwarded  to  MAAG  stressed  organizational 
matters,  including  the  formation  of  a  National  Bnergency  Council  and  a 
Dirsctoi*  of  Opsirstions  "to  3.111; ciyi.\  ^ind  pff'oThf; 

formulate  the  Vietnamese  National  Counter-Insurgency  Plan,  with  sub¬ 
councils  at  regional,  provincial  and  village  levels,  but  concluded 
with  a  concept  of  operations: 

"(l)  PoLitico/Milltary  Operations.  In  order  to  provide 
protection  which  the  people  require,  it  is  necessary  to  exercise 
more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  control  over  the  population. 

Among  the  mare  important  operations  required  are  those  for 
exercising  control  in  such  manner  as  to  isolate  insurgents  and 
sympathizers  from  the  support  of  the  popiolace.  Such  techniques 
as  registration  and  identification,  food  control,  and  control 
of  movement,  should  be  Implemented  as  offering  the  best  prospects 
for  success.  Control  measures  instituted  shoiold  require  support 
by  psychological  warfare  and  information  programs  to  gain  and 
maintain  popular  confidence  and  support. 

"(2)  Military  Operations.  An  effective  continuing  defensive 
system  should  remain  in  place,  with  a  capability  for  reinforcing  . 
the  permanent  local  security  establishment  since  it  is  not 
sufficient  tanporarily  to  defeat  or  suppress  insurgents  or  to 
establish  control  in  one  area  and  then  move  the  counter¬ 
insurgency  forces  to  a  new  area  thus  allowing  insurgents  to 
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re-establish  themselves.  The  regular  military  establishment 
of  South  Vietnam  has  the  ca;pability  to  fight  either  guerrillas 
or  external  aggressors .  Militia  type  home  guards  and  civil 
guards  should  be  trained  and  equipped.  Accelerated  efforts 
should  be  undertaken  to  develop  the  para-military  and  police 
forces.  For  the  duration  of  the  emergency  campaign, 
operational  control  of  all  security  activities  should  be  under 
centralized  direction.  Border  and  Coastal  Patrol  operations, 
being  fundaoental  to  the  campaign  to  prevent  insurgents 
receiving  support  frcm  areas  outside  of  South  Vietnam,  should  be 
closely  coordinated  with  Vietnamese  ground,  air,  and  naval 
operations  in  the  counter-insurgency  campaign.  These  opera¬ 
tions  should  also  be  coordinated  with  Cambodia  and  Laos,  as 
feasible."  (Defense  98299U  to  CINCPAC,  I62156Z  Sep  60) 

The  State  Department,  accepting  the  recommendations  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  sent  a  State-Defense  message  instructing  the 
Ambassador  of  the  country  team  to  develop  an  overall  plan 

"...  for  encouraging  and  supporting  GVN  in  national 
emergency  effort  defeat  Insurgents  and  bring  about  order 
and  stability  in  that  country.  Such  action  determined  necessary 
in  order  check  disruptive  influences  which  could  cause  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  Government  and  the  possible  loss  of  South 
Viet-Nam  to  Communist  Bloc."  (Deptel  658  to  AmBnbassy  Saigon, 

19  October  lp6o) 

Before  making  known  such  a  plan  to  the  GVN  it  would  be  reviewed  in 
Washington  and  a  U.S.  position  established. 

After  these  somewhat  differing  analyses  of  the  problem 
had  been  recorded,  an  abortive  coup  by  troops  which  had  been  regarded 
as  among  the  most  loyal  in  ARVN,  the  airborne  brigade,  appeared  to 
validate  concerns  (expressed  by  the  State  Department  and  the  August  30 
SNIE)  over  non-conmunist  dissatisfactions  with  the  Diem  regime.  Yet 
Washington  interpretations  of  the  coup  and  its  aftermath  were  that 
it  confirmed  not  only  the  Ambassador,  but  his  critics  within  the  DOD 
in  their  respective  convictions. 

Ambassador  Durbrow  described  certain  measures  of  refoim 
.premised  by  Diem  after  the  coup  but  conmented: 

"...  It  is  hoped  that  these  reforms  are  not  just  reforms 
‘  on  surface  with  little  or  no  substance.  Despite  these  signs, 
there  is  basically  quite  serious  under-current  malaise  and 
skepticism  irfiether  effective  reforms  will  be  taken  soon  enough. 
This  uneasy  feeling  not  confined  to  intellectuals  or  opposition 
groups;  but  to  sizeable  number  of  others,  i.e.,  cabinet 
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Ministers,  other  loyal  officials,  deputies  and  sane  military. 

Khu  and  Ihuan  have  indicated  that  Diem,  who  not  particularly 
interested  fundamental  political  matters  is  resisting  some 
suggested  basic  refoims."  (From  Saigon  1151^  ^  December  i960) 

The  Ambassador  reiterated  the  emphasis  in  his  September 
ainalysis  both  upon  the  threat  from  non-communist  quarters  and  the 
measures  necessary  to  reduce  it;  hovrever,  it  was  apparent  that  one 
effect  of  the  coup  had  been  to  make  one  of  the  most  important 
measures,  the  transfer  of  Nhu,  politically  infeasible  at  the  time. 

"Just  below  surface  there  is  much  talk  about  another 
coup  unless  Diem  relaxes  some  controls,  puts  in  effective  reforms, 
takes  more  effective  action  to  fight  VC  and  give  protection  to 
population.  There  is  still  strong  under-current  of  resentment 
against  entourage  but  because  any  action  he  took  this  score  would 
be  under  pressure  and  indicate  weakness,  and  particularly  his 
resentment  of  press  stories  about  entourage,  coupled  with  fact 
Diem  feels  he  needs  Nhu  as  loyal  adviser,  prospects  Diem  will 
treinsfer  Nhu  to  other  work  or  abroad  not  in  sight,  at  least 
for  some  time.  Despite  this  malaise  and  feeling  about  entourage, 
most  critics  still  respect  Diem  as  only  leader  at  moment  but  this 
feeling  could  easily  change  unless  he  takes  fairly  drastic 
action  to  meet  criticism  and  basic  desires  most  strata 
population. 

"We  believe  also  that  unless  Diem  takes  early  effective 
action  on  political  front,  coup  has  increased  chances  for 
development  neutralism  and  for  anti-Americanism  among  those 
critical  of  GVN.  Despite  our  close  identification  with  Diem 
and  his  regime  critics  have  not  to  date  bracketed  us  with 
government  in  expressing  their  dissatisfaction.  Many  have  told 
us  however  that  only  we  can  induce  Diem  adopt  changes  which 
will  save  his  regime,  thus  indicating  they  look  to  us  to  help 
them.  If,  after  failure  of  clearly  anti-Canmxinist  coup 
attempt  to  bring  about  changes  we  are  not  successful  in  inducing 
Diem  to  make  peaceful  changes,  critics'  may  well  become  frus¬ 
trated,  turn  against  U.S.,  seek  other  iffeans  bring  about  change 
and  might  even  move  toward  neutralist  position  in  middle.  If 
Viet  Cong  guerrilla  successes  in  countryside  continue  at  rate 
registered  during  past  year,  this  will  also  increase  fnxstra- 
tion  of  aimed  forces  and  population  and  could  provide  soil  in 
which  neutralism  may  grow."  (ibid.,  pp.  2-3) 

Since  Diem  was  assuring  the  mission  he  was  working  on 
reforms,  the  Ambassador  concluded  "...  we  should  not  at  moment 
press  too  hard, "  but  it  was  still  necessary  to  take  appropriate 
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opportunities  to  urge  Diem  and  others  to  adopt  at  least  the  most 
Important  suggestions  of  his  demarche  of  October  l4;  moreover,  the 
Ambassador  now  eng)hasized  the  necessity  for  leverage,  as  well  as 
persuasion,  in  inducing  him  both  to  institute  political  refoims  and 
to  accept  the  basic  principles  of  the  MAAG  Counter-Insurgency  Plan: 

"Since  it  far  from  certain  Diem  will  introduce  sufficiently 
appealing  and  effective  new  programs  and  use  his  present  security 
forces  in  most  efficacious  manner,  we  must  find  suitable  means 
to  bring  pressure  on  him.  As  I  outlined  in  Erabtel  IIO5  as  well 
as  in  memorandum  this  subject  (letter  to  Parsons  Nov  8)  I  am 
convinced,  even  if  we  eventually  should  agree,  that  we  should 
not  now  accord  his  request  for  20,000  additional  force  or  concur’ 
in  his  unilateral  action  to  raise  force  level  (Chief  MAAG  1537 
Dec  1  -  copy  JCS).  To  do  so  without  his  having  relaxcKi  controls, 
instituted  effective  reforms  and  having  permitted  efficient  use 
present  forces,  would  not  save  the  day  for  Diem  but  might  even 
induce  him  follow  his  instinct  to  rely  primarily  on  use  of 
force  both  to  control  population  and  fight  'VC.  While  I  am  not 
fu.13y  convinced  need  for  extra  20,000  men,  I  would  be  willing 
to  concur  in  such  addition  if  careful  study  by  all  concerned 
concurred  in  this  recommendation.  (MAAG  views  on  urgent  need 
for  20,000  increase  forwarded  Parsons  my  letter  Nov  30th) 
therefore,  suggested  this  matter  be  carefully  studied  V/ashington 
and  if  final  recommendation  is  favorable  it  be  kept  secret  as 
ace  in  tne  bole  to  grant  Diem  provided  he  Iiao  taken  other 
necessary  steps  which  are  to  me  much  more  fundamental,  and 
provided  he  needs  extra  force  after  taking  more  essential 
steps.  If,  for  instance,  at  the  beginning  next  year  he  has 
taken  effective  steps  along  lines  suggested  above  and  it  is 
still  considered  he  needs  increased  force  level  we  covild  so 
inform  him  then.  But  in  meantime,  in  view  his  threat  to  raise 
force  level  unilaterally,  I  should  be  instructed  soonest  to 
taut  suitable  opportunity  to  state  while  force  level  Increase 
is  under  consideration  Washington  cannot  now  see  its  way  clear 
to  grant  such  increase  when  other  more  important  steps  are 
essential  at  present  in  fight  against  VC  and  to  make  further 
progress  Viet-Nam. 

"in  simiraary,  situation  in  Viet-Nam  is  highly  dangerous  to 
US  interests.  Communists  are  engaged  in  large-scale  guerrilla 
effort  to  take  over  countryside  and  oust  Diem's  Government. 

Their  activities  have  steadily  increased  in  intensity  throughout 
this  year.  In  addition  Diem  is  faced  with  widespread  popular 
dissatisfaction  with  his  government's  inability  to  stem  the 
communist  tide  and  its  o:ra  heavy-handed  methods  of  operation. 

It  seems  clear  that  if  he  is  to  remain  in  power  he  must  meet 
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these  two  challenges  by  improvements  in  his  methods  of 
conducting  war  against  communists  and  in  vigorous  action  to 
build  greater  popular  support .  We  should  help  and  encourage 
him  to  take  effective  action.  Should  he  not  do  soj  we  may  well 
be  forced,  in  not  too  distant  future,  to  undertake  difficult  task 
of  identifying  and  supporting  alternate  leadership."  ( Saigon 
1151  to  SecState,  4  December  I96O,  Section  2  of  2,  pp.  2-3) 

At  the  same  time  that  Durbrow  turned  to  an  emphasis  on 
pressure,  his  dispatch  contained  strong  hints  that  U.S.  ability  to 
influence  Diem  and  his  immediate  entourage  without  pressure  might 
have  declined,  as  an  immediate  result  of  the  abortive  coup  and  the 
perceived  relation  of  the  U.S.  to  it. 

"Nhu  and  Diam  still  deeply  rankled  particularly  by 
critical  American  press  stories  about  autocratic  regime  and 
entourage,  and  Diem  made  the  ridiculous  statement  to 
Lade j  insky  Sovember  30th  that  he  believes  some  Americans  may 
have  backed  coup  because  one  of  coup  leaders.  Colonel  Dong, 

’told  him  so  during  negotiations.’  This  may  represent  rationaliza¬ 
tion  blame  others  not  selves  .  .  .  both  Nhu  and  Diem  now  express¬ 
ing  deep  displeasure  because  Americans  equated  Diem  regime  with 
rebels  because  both  anti-Conmunists  and  therefore  we  urged  both 
sides  negotiate.  While  imder  circumstances  their  attitude 
understandable,  we  have  made  point  clear  to  them  that  we  did  all 
in  cur  power  to  prevent  that  he  should  be  given  active  rol*^  in  any 
government  established  .  ...  "  (ibid..  Section  1  of  2,  p.  2) 

At  best,  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  Diem  believed  we 
bad  been  syn^jathetic  to  a  rebellion  against  him  could  only  be  ominous 
for  our  relationship  with  him,  and  Durbrow  implicitly  acknowledged 
this  in  recommending  a  conciliatory  gesture  of  reassurance,  of  a  type 
that  was  to  characterize  our  relations  with  the  Diem  regime  in  subse¬ 
quent  years: 

"Since  Dian  believes  we  do  not  imder  stand  seriousness  of 
VC  threat  and  he  suspects  we  may  have  encouraged  rebels,  we 
should  make  arrangements  immediately  to  ship  six  H-34  helicop¬ 
ters  which  are  not  only  most  urgently  needed  fight  VC  effectively 
but  would  reassure  Diem  we  trying  give  effective  help."  ( Ibid., 
Section  2  of  2,  p.  2) 

In  the  eyes  of  those  who  regarded  Diem  as  the  indispensable 
kingpin  of  effective  anti-ccanmunist  policy  in  Vietnam,  and  thus  a  mutual 
feeling  of  confidence  and  trust  between  Diem  and  the  U.S.  of  paramount 
Importance,  such  a  gesture  seemed  pitifully  inadequate  —  and,  indeed, 
Durbrow 's  continuing  presence  as  Ambassador  possibly  counter-productive 
--  in  the  situation  prevailing  after  the  attempted  coup.  For  example, 
another  Lansdale  memorandum: 
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•  MEMORANDUM  FOR  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

DEPUTY  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

From;  BrigGen  Lansdale,  OSO/OSD  . 

"Subj:  Vietnam  '  '  '  '•  '  • 

r  As  desired  by  you,  I  visited  Vietnam  2-14  January  1961.  After 
twelve  days  of  intensive  looking  and  listening  over  some  old  familiar 
•ground,  !  have  come  to  the  following  personal  convictions: 

a.  1961  promises  to  be  a  fateful  year  for  Vietnam. 

b.  The  Communist  Viet  Cong  hope  to  win  back  Vietnam  south 
of  the  17th  Parallel  this  year,  if  at  all  possible,  and  are  much  further 
along  towards  accomplishing  this  objective  than  I  had  realized  from 
reading  the  reports  received  in  Washington. 

C-  The  free  Vietnamese,  and  thei.'"  government,  probably  will 
be  able  to  do  no  more  than  postpone  eventual  defeat  -  -  unless  they 
find  a  Vietnamese  way  of  mobilizing  their  total  resources  and  then 
utilizing  them  with  spirit. 

d.  The  U.  S.  team  in  Vietnam  will  be  unable  to  help  the  Viet¬ 

namese  with  real  effectiveness,  unless  the  U.  S.  system  of  their 
operation  is  changed  sufficiently  to  free  these  Americans  to  do  the 
job  that  needs  doing,  and  unless  they  do  it  with  sensitive  understanding 
and  wisdom,  *  ■ 

e.  If  Free  Vietnam  is  won  by  the  Communists,  the  remainder 
of  Southeast  Asia  will  be  easy  pickings  for  our  enemy,  because-the 
toughest  local  force  on  our  side  will  be  gone.  A  Communist  victory 
also  would  he  a  major  blow  to  U.  S.  prestige  and  influence,  not  only 

in  Asia  but  throughout  the  world,  since  the  world  believes  that  Vietnam 
has  remained'frce  only  through  U.  S.help.  Such  a  victory  would  tell 
leaders  of  other  governments  that  it  doesnT  pay  to  be  a  friend  of  the  ' 
U.  S.  ,  and  would  be  an  even  more  marked  lesson  than  Laos. 


f.  Vietnam  can  be  kept  free,  but  it  ■V'-ill  require  a  changed 
U.S.  attitude,  plenty  of  hard  work  and  patience,  and  a  new  spirit  by 
the  Vietnamese.  The  Viet  Cong  have  been  pushing  too  hard  militarily 
to  get  their  roots  dovm  firmly  and  can  be  defeated  by  an  inspired  and 
determined  effort.  .  .  - 
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g.  ,  Ngo  Dinli  Diem  is  still  the  only  Vietnamese  with  executive 
ability  and  the  required  determination  to  be  an  effective  President.  I 
believe  there  will  be  another  attempt  to 'get  rid  of  him  soon,  unless  the 
U.  S.  makes  it  clear  that  we  are  backing  him  as  the  elected  top  man. 

If  the  11  November  coup  had  been  succes5f\.d,  I  believe  that  a  number 
of  highly  selfish  and  mediocre  people  v/ovdd  be  squabbling  among  them¬ 
selves  for  power  while  the  Communists  took  over.  The  Communists 
will  be  more  alert  to  exploit  the  next  coup  attempt.  At  present,  most 
Vietnamese  oppositionists  believe  that  the  U.  S.  would  look  favorably 
upon  a  successfvil  coup. 

h.  Vietnam  has  progressed  faster  in  material  things  than  it  has 
spiritually.  The  people  have  more  possessions  but  are  starting  to  lose 
the  will  to  protect  their  liberty.  There  is  a  big  lesson  here  to  be  learned 
abox'.t  the  U.S.  aid  program  which  needs. some  most  serious  study. 

Recommendations 


Before  I  left  Saigon,  I  discussed  my  impressions  v/ith  Ambassador 
Durbro\Y  who  was  most  gracious  towards  me  during  the  visit.  Included 
in  these  impressions  was  my  feeling  that  many  of  the  Americans  in 
Saigon  perhaps  subconciously  believed  in  defeat,  probably  had  spent  too 
much  time  and  energy  on  the  political  situation  in  Saigon  instead  of  on 
the  very  real  Viet  Cong  menace,  and  Were  in  need  of  some  bolstering 
up  by  the  Chief  of  Mission.  In  this  feeling  of  defeat,  I  wuvild  have  to 
except  the  Chief  of  MAAG  and  the  local  CIA  Chief  who  believe  we  can 
win.  Ambassador  Durbrov/  told  me  of  the  memo  he  had  issued  to  all 
Americans  in  Saigon  after  the  11  November  coup  attempt.  I  said  this 
was  a  good  move,  but  much  more  than  writing  a  paper  was  fieeded. 

He  asked  me  what  suggestions  I  had.  I  said  that  I  didn’t  have 
much  immediately  and  wovdd  have  to  do  a  lot  of  thinking  about  it.  The 
situation  in  Vietnam  is  not  black  and  white,  but  a  most  complex  one  in 
all  shades  of  gray.  Many  Americans  and  Vietnamese  expected  me  to 
come  up  with  some  sort  of  a  miracle,  to  turn  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  into  an 
Americanised  modern  version  of  the  ancient  Vietnamese  leader  L,e  Loi. 
However,  the  task  requires  more  than  a  gimmick  or  some  simple 
answer.  It  will  take  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  follow-through.  In  12 
days,  all  I  could  do  was  learn  as  much  as  I  could  and  to  "pla.nt  a  seed 
or  two"  with  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  and  other  Vietnamese  leaders  who  know 
that  1  speak  out  of  deep  affection  for  the  free  Vietnamese. 


Since  leaving  Vietnam,  I  have  spent  many  hours  thinking  about  the 
situation  there.  lam  far  from  having  a  complete  proposal  to  solve  the 
situation.  However,  I  do  have  some  recommendations  now  for  steps 
which  should  be  taken  to  start  remedying  the  downhill  and  dangerous 
trend  in  Vietnam.  They  are:  •  •  '  ’ 

.  a.  The  U.  S.  should  recognize  tliat  Vietnam  is  in  a  critical  con-  • 
dition  and  should  treat  it  as  a  combat  area  of  the  cold  war,  as  an  area 
requiring  emergency  treatment. 

•  •  •  b.'  When  there  is  an  emergency,  the  wise  thing  to  do  is  to  pick  . 

the  best  people  you  have,  people  who  are  experienced  in  dealing  with 
this  precise  type  of  emergency,  and  send  them  to  the  spot  with  orders 
to  remedy  the  situation.  V/'hen  yout  get  the  people  in  position  and  free 
them  to  work,  you  should  then  back  them  up  in  every  practical  way  you 
can.  The  real  decisions  will  be  made  in  little  daily  actions  in  Vietnam, 
not  in  Y/ashingtoiu  That's  why  the  best  are  needed  on  the  spot. 

c.  Our  U, S.  team  in  Vietnam  should  have  a  hard  core  of  experi¬ 
enced  Americans  ■who  know  and  really  like  Asia  and  the  Asians,  dedicated 
people  who  are  willing  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  ideals  of  freedom,  and 
who  will  try  to  influence  and  guide  the  Vietnamese  towards  U.  S.  policy 
objectives  with  the  warm  friendships  and  affection  which  our  close  • 
alliance  deserves.  We  should  breal<’  the  rides  of  oersonnel  assignment, 

if  necessary,  to  get  such  U.  S.  military  and  civilians  to  Vietnam. 

d.  Under  emergency  conditions,  our  aid  to  Vietnam  should  be 
treated  as  contingency  business  and  be  given  expedited  priority  handling 
until  we  can  afford  to  take  a  breathing  spell. 

e.  Ambassador  Durbrow  should  be  transferred  in  the  immediate 
future..  He  has  been. in  the  "forest  of  tigers"  which  is  Vietnam  for 
nearly  four  years  now  and  I  doubt  that  he  himself  realizes  how  tired  he  • 
has  become  ox  how  close  he  is  to  individual  trees  in  this  big  woods. 
Correctly  or  not,  the  recognized  government  of  Vietnam  does  not  look 
upon  him  as  a  friend,  believing  that  he  sympathized  strongly  wdth  the 
coup  leaders  of  11  November. 

f.  The. new  Ambassador  should  arrive  as  many  weeks  as  possible 
before  the  April  elections,  for  which  the  Communists  are  now  actively 
preparing  with  their  "political  struggle"  tactics  almost  unhindered.  The 
new  Ambassador  should  be  a  person  with  marked  leadership  talents  who 
can  make  the  Country  Team  function  harmoniously  and  spiritually,  who 
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can  influence  Asians  through  understanding  them  sympathetically,  and 
who  is  alert  to  the  power  of  the  Mao  Tse  Tung  tactics  now  being  em¬ 
ployed  to  capture  Vietnam  and  who  is  dedicated  to  feasible  and  practical’ 
democratic  means  to  defeat  these  Comjmmist  tactics. 

♦ 

g.  Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  replacing  USOM 
Chief  Gardiner,  A  number  of  Vietnamese  pointedly  answered  my  ques-’ 
tions  about  Gardiner  by  talking  about  his  deputy.  Coster,  while  admitting 
that  ’’Gardiner  seems  to  be  a  nice  man  who  has  fallen  asleep  in  pur 
climate.  ” 


.  .  h,  U.  S.  military  men  in  Vietnam  should  be  freed  to  work  in  the 
combat  areas.  Our  I^IAAG  has  a  far  greater  potential  than  is  now  beirg 
utilized.  U.  S,  military  men  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  be  listened  to 
when  they  are  snug  in  rear  areas  and  give  advice  to  Vietnamese  officers 
who  have  attended  the  same  U.  S.  military  schools  and  who  are  now  in 
a  combat  in  which  few  .Americans  are  experienced.  MAAG  personnel 
from  General  McGarr  on  dowTi  expressed  desire  to  get  more  into  real  • 
field  work;  let's  give  them  what  they  want  as  far  as  U.  S.  permission 
is  concerned  and  let  them  earn  their  v/ay  into  positions  of  greater 
influence  with  the  Vietnamese  military,  in  the  field. 

■  i.  A  mature  American,  with  much  the  same  qualifications  as 
those  given  above  for  the  selection  of  the  next  Ambassador,  should  be 
assigned  to  Vietnam  for  politica.1  operations  which  will  start  creating 
I  a  Vietnamese-style  foundation  for  more  democratic  government  with- 
||out  weakening  the  strong  leadership  required  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of 
i  the  Communists.  This  rnust  not  be  a  "clever"  type  who  is  out  to  gain  a 
reputation  as  a  "manipulator"  or  a  word-smith  who  is  more  concerned 
about  the  way  his  reports  will  look  in  Washington  than  in  implementing 
U.  S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 

I  j.  V/e  must  support  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  until  another  strong  execu-  . 

1  tive  can  replace  him  legally.  President  Diem  feels  that  Anuricans 
;  haye  attacked  him  almost  as  viciously  as  the  Communists,  and  he  has 
'withdrawn  into  a  shell  for  self-protection.  Vfe  have  to  show  him  by 
deeds,  not  words  alone,  that  we  are  his  friend.  This  will  make  our 
influence  effective  again.'.  •  ’  . 

K.  V/e  must  do  much,  much  more  constructive  work  with  the 
oppositionists.  I  suspect  that  the  U.  S.  has  taught  them  to  be  carping 
critics  and  disloyal  citizens  by  our  encouragement  of  these  traits, 

:  They  need  to  put  together  a  .constructive  program  which  can  save. 
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'  Vietnam  from  the  Commvmists  by  building  something  worth  a  man’s 
life  to  preserve.  If  it's  a  good  program,  we  should  encourage  one 
strong  political  opposition  to  emerge,  without  endangering  the  national 
i  security.  Here  is  where  out  political  skill  needs  to  be  used.  This 
.  political  v/ork  is  needed  as  a  matter  of  grave  urgency.  Unless  a  con-. 

■  structive  outletus  found  quickly,  the  opposition  in  Saigon  is  going  to  . 
explode  in  violence  again  and  the  Viet  Cong  are  wide  awake  to  exploit 
.  it  this  time •  •  • 

•  .  ‘  _  *  • 

The  Communist  Threat.  .  .  -  . 

It  was  a  shock  to  me  to  look  over  maps  of  the  estimated  situation 
with  U..S.  and  Vietnamese  intelligence  personnel,  as  well  as  with 
President  Diem  who  held  similar  grim  views.  The  Communist  Viet 
Cong  now  dominate  much  of  the  1st  and  5th  Military  Regions,  as  v/ell 
as  being  active  in  spots  in  other  regions,  according  to  these  estimates. 

.  The  probable  strength  of  the  Communist  armed  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
was  given  to  me  in  various  guesses  from  3,  000  to  15,  000.  My  guess  is  . 
that  the  strength  is  now  closer  to  the  latter  figure  and  that  only  Hanoi 
knows  accurately.  •  • 


This  strength  estimate  by  itself  isn't  what  shocked  me.  The 
shocking  part  was  to  realize  that  the  thousands  of  disciplined  and  trained 

*  Communist  graduates  of  "proletarian  military  science"  had  been  able 
to  infiltrate  the  most  productive  area  of  South  Vietnam  and  to  gain  con¬ 
trol  of  nearly  all  of  it  except  for  narrow  corridors  protected  by  military 

•  actions  and  for  a  few  highly-localized  spots  where  loyal  paramilitary 
forces  (Civil  Guards  and  Self-Defnese  Corps)  have  undertaken  inspired 
counter-guerrilla  actions  or  where  villagers  work  closely  with  the 
military. 

The  Viet  Cong  have  the  initiative  and  most  of  the  control  over 
the  region  from  the  jungled  foothills  of  the  High  Plateau  north  of  Saigon 
all  the  way  south  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  excluding  the  big  city  area 
of  Saigon-Cholon.  This  is  Vietnam's  '"bread-basket"  where  most  of 
its  rice  and  rubber  are  grown.  ■  '  •  •  ■  '  : 


Unlike  the  Philippines  or  Malaya,  the  Communists  cannot  be 
cordoned  off  at  the  country's  borders  and  then  dealt  with  as  an  internal 
security  problem  alone .  The  borders  of  Vietnam  are  long  and  include 
some  pf  the  most  difficult  terrain  in  the  world  to  patrol.  It  is  appa'rent 
that  many  of  the  Viet  Cong  infiltrate  from  Cambodia,  particularly  from 
Svayrieng  Province.  Also,  southeastern  Laos  has  a  reported  Comro'^  nist  • 


*  > 


JO 


build-up,  v/ith  RLG  forces  committed  elscv/here,  and  increasing 
infiltration  into  Vietnam  is  reported. 

■  •  .  •  I  "  * 

•  There  is  an  intense  psychological  attack  being  waged  agaihst 
Free  Vietnam  by  the  Communists.  This  not  only  includes  an  almost 
constant  barrage  from  pov/erfiil  Radio  Hanoi,  which  is  reportedly 
relayed  from  Cambodia  and  is  received  as  a  loud  and  clear  signal 
in  South  Vietnam,  but  also  a  heavy  campaign  by  on-the-spot  agitprop 
agents.  A  part  of  the  psychological  attack  is  directed  against  Ameri¬ 
cans,  particularly  against  U.  S.  1/LAAG  personnel,  along  the  lines  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  "hate  America"  campaign.  I  did  not  have 
the  time  or  means  to  assess  the  effect  of  this  psychological  attack 
which  has  been  going  on  for  years. 

The  big  city  area  of  Saigon-Cholon  undoubtedly  is  a  target  of 
Communist  operations,  although  I  was  able  to  find  out  little  about 
cither  the  Communist  organization  or  its  operations  in  this  city  area. 

U.  S.  intelligence  personnel  believed  that  Vietnamese  counter-intelli¬ 
gence  organiza.tions  were  so  actively  "hustling"  s  o..  many  suspects 
that  the  Communists  have  been  unable  to  institute  much  of  an  organi¬ 
zation.  President  Diem  believed  that  the  Comrnunists  were  concentratin 
their  work  elsewhere,  following  the  dictum:  "first  the  mountains,  then 
the  countryside,  and  then  the  city.  "  The  attitude  of  Vietnamese  and 
U.  S.  officials  reminded  rrte  of  the  French  and  Vietnamese  ofticials  in 
Hanoi  in  1953-54,  who  were  so  surprised  later  to  discover  that  a 
complete,  block-by-block  clandestine  Communist  apparatus  existed 
there.  Oi;  of  Filipinos  and  Americans  who  believed  the  Huks  were 
in  central  Luzon  in  1950  and  were  so  surprised  v/hen  an  entire 
Comnvjnist  politburo  was  captured  in  the  city  of  Manila.  I  believe 
that  the  people  in  Saigon-Cholon  have  been  the  target  of  considerable 
subversive  effort  by  the  Commxmists  and  that  it  takes  an  in-place 
organization,  to  carry  this  out. 

Communist  strength  figures  are  difficult  to  determine  due  in 
part  to  the  different  categories  of  personnel.  I  was  able  to  get  no 
estimate  on  the  number  of  Commxmist  political-psychological  operators, 
.although  the  DRV  reportedly  have  trained  many  for  work  in  the  south. 
Also,  the  Commxmist  military  personnel  include  regulars  who  have 
infiltrated  from  the  north,  plus  territorial  forces  and  guerrillas  who 
apparently  are  recruited  locally.  Colonel  Tranh  Thien  Khiem,  who 
commands  the  5th  Military  Region,  broke  his  estimate  of  some  7,000 
Viet  Cong  military  in  his  region  into  3,  320  reg’olars,  1,  170  territorials, 
and  2,590  guerrillas.  When  the  Vietminh  troops  were  transferred  to 
the  north  in  1954-55  under  the  Geneva  Agreeme-  '  .  maT^y  l“ft  ^ajr'iUes. 

.  .  ■  - - - - -  -i- - -  -  .  .  . 
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behind  in  the  south,  alon^  with  stay-behind  organizations  and  arms, 
caches.  Although  the  pacification  campaigns'  of  1955-56  cleaned  up 
v/hat  the  Communists  had  left  behind  to  some  extent,  there  v.^ere  remnant’s 
remaining  which  the  Viet  Cong  have  since  exploited  and  augmented 
•greatly  over  the  past  5  years.  •  • 

President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  /  • 

President  Diem  and  I  are  friends'.  Also,  he  is  a  man  who  put 
other  Vietnamese  friends  of  mine  in  jail  or  exiled  them.  It  is  hardly 
"a  blind  friendship.  •  •  .  ..  .  • 

Prior  to  my  departure  from  'Washington,  Jeff  Parsons  asked  if 
I  would  please  size-up  President  Diem  carefully  to  see  if  he  had  changed 
much  from  when  I  had  worked  with  him  so  closely  in  1954-56.  In  our 
first  meeting,  he  was  a  bit  cautious  with  me.  I  suspected  that  he  v/as 
waiting  for  me  to  drop  Yfashington's  other  shoe  as  a  follow-up  to  the 
Ambassador's  demands  that  he  reform  his  ways'.  So,  I  reminisced  on 
what  we  liad  been  through  together  in  the  past  and  he  joined  in,  adding 
the  story  of  the  11  November  coup  as  he  saw  it.  Our  meetings  from 
then  on  became  more  like  the  old  days,  with  plenty  of  give  and  take.  .  . 
but  only  after  I  convinced  him  that  I  still  had  affection  for  the  Viet¬ 
namese  people  and  was  trying  to  understand  their  problems  before 
sounding  off.  . 

He  seems  to  have  a  better  grasp  of  economic  matters  than  formerly. 
Also,  I  believe  he  sincerely  wants  to  pass  some  of  his  daily  burden  of 
work  to  others.  He  said  that  he  had  found  this  extremely  hard  to  do, 
since  too  many  others  v/ere  soft  in  carrying  out  responsibilities  or  else 
were  too  vain  to  knuckle-down  to  hard  work.  This  has  forced  him  to 
over-burden  Nguyen  Dinh  Thuan,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Presidency, 
who  doesn*^t  hesitate  to  make  tough  decisions  when  needed,  who  has  had 
to  act  as  hatchet-man  when  others  were  too  soft  to  get  rid  of  incompe-  • 
tents,  and  who  has  been  loyal  to  his  boss  (although  he  speaks  right  up 
for  his  ov/n  views).  Vice  President  Tho  is  so  soft-hearted  that  he 
j. really  never  takes  corrective  action  against  w’rong  doers.  Vu  Van  Thai 
1  is  a  "blackmailer"  by  threatening  to  resign  after  convincing  the  Americans 
'that  he  is  the  most  brilliant  Vietnamese  in  economic  matters,  although 
he  is  a  poor  executive  whose  work  is  in  bad  s'iiape;  if  Diem  accepted 
;Thai's  resignation,  the  Americans  would  feel  that  the  Vietnamese  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  going  to  hell.  ('Unfortuna.tely,  there's  some  truth  in  these 
.feelings  of  Diem's  about  Tho  and  Thai). 


I  believe  President  Diem  is  more  screened  in  by  his  ''palace 
guard"  than  he  realizes  -  -  but  then  much  the  same  could  be  said  of 
other  leaders  else^vhere,  I  noted  that  he  still  has  a  personal  informant 
net  and  I  managed  to  talk  to  some  of  them  privately.  The  largest  influence 
but  net  the  only  one,  is  wielded  by  his  brother  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu.  However, 

I  found  President  Diem  unusually  well  informed  on  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
including  the  bad  aspects  -  -  better  informed  than  any  other  Vietnamese 
among  the  ihany  with  whom  I  talked.  ’  y 

•.In  reflecting  on  our  conversations,  I  have  concluded  that  most  folks 
v/ho  talk  to  him  have  little  empathy  for,  or  sensitve  understanding  of, 
him.  They  fait  to  realize  that  Diem  is  human  and  doesn’t  like  die  idea 
of  people  trying  to  kill  him  out  of  hatred;  the  coup  attempt  of  11  November 
opened  at  3  a.m.  by  bursts  of  hea\^  machine  gun  fire  into  his  bedroom 
in  an  obvious  try  at  liquidating  him  in  his  bed.  On  top  of  this,  he  has 
no  A'  ha.d  nearly  7  years  of  venomous  attack  by  the  Commxmists  who  know 
that  he  is  a  major  obstacle  v/hich  must  be  destroyed  before  they  can  win. 
This  is  a  dally  psychological  attack  on  him  in  his  own  country,  in  his 
own  language,  and  listened  to  by  his  ovm  people.  The  only  way  he 
could  shut  this  off  today  vmuld  be  to  give  up  what  he,  and  we,  believe  in. 

On  top  of  this,  he  has  criticism  heaped  on  him  by  many  v/ho  are  simply 
being  destructive,  he  has  administrators  who  are  disloyal  or  W'hose 
vanity  is  expressed  in  talking  a  better  job  of  work  than  in  doing  it.  And 
tlien,  to  cap  the  criticisms,  he  feels  that  niany  Americans  have  con¬ 
tempt  for  him  -  -  that  the  U.  S,  v/hich  so'xld  be  Vietnam's  staunchest 
frit-ad  is  somehow  taking  the  same  psychological  line  with  him  as  do 
the  Communists,  that  somehow  our  nobly-expressed  policies  get  carried 
cut  with  much  j>ettines3  in  actiral  practice.  •  . 

If  the  next  America-n  official  to  talk  to  President  Diem  would  have 
the  good  sense  to  see  him  as  a  human  being  who  has  been  through  a  lot 
of  hell  for  years  --  and  not  as  an  opponent  to  be  beaten  to  his  knees  ' 
we  would  start  regaining  our  influence  with  him  in  a  healthy  way.  .What¬ 
ever  else  we  might  think  of  him,  he  has  been  unselfish  in  devoting  his 
life  to  his  country  and  has  little  in  personal  belongings  to  show  for  it. 

If  we  don’t  like  the  heavy  influence  of  Brother  Nhu,  then  let's  move 
someone  of  ours  in  close.  This  someone,  hov'^ever,  must  be  able  to 
look  at  problems  with  ■understanding,  suggest  better  solutions  than 
does  Nhu,  earn  a  position  of  influence. 

‘The  next  time  v/e  become  "holier  than  thou",  we  might  find  it 
sobering  to  reflect  on  the  DRV.  Do  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  give  Ho  Chi  Ivlinh  a  similar  hard  time,  or  do  they  aid  and 
abet  him?  •  •  ■  •  '  • 


U.  S.  Political  Efforts 


The  United  States  has  been  the  main  foreign  political  mentor  for 
Free  Vietnam  since  it  became  an  independent  nation.-  Of  course  other 
nations  have  had  their  influence.  But  v/e  were  the  ones  who  have  spoken 
••with  authority,  v/bo  have  held  the  pur s.e- strings,  v/ho  trained  and  advised 
.  the  government  personnel,  and  to  whom  most  Vietnamese  in  political 
life  have  looked  for  guidance.  It  is  only  human  to  v/ant  to  find  someone 
else  to  blame  for  v/hat  has  gone  wrong.  But,  we  won't  be  able  to  start  * 

.  doing  effective  political  work  until  we  admit  that  our  own  actions  carry  . 
responsibilities  with  them.  There  are  plenty  of  Aaron  Burr's,  a  few 
Alexander  Hamilton's  and  practically  no  George  Y^ashington's,  Tom 
Jefferson.'s  or  Tom  Paine's  in  Saigon  today  .  .  .  largely  as  a  result  . 
of  our  U.S.  political  influence.  This  certainly  is  not -the  U,  S,  policy 
we  had  hoped  to  implement.  ’  .  ‘  ' 

»  Ambassador  Durbrov/  seemed  genuinely  surprised  v/hen  I  told 

"him  that  the  Can  Lao.  Party  in  Vietnam  was  originally  promoted  by 
the  U.S.  State  Department  and  was  largely  the  brain-child  of  a  highly- 
'•  respected,  senior  U.S.  Foreign  Service  professional.  Several  weeks 
J  after  this  action  was  xindertaken  originally,  I  learned  of  it  and  warned 
•  that  the  benefits  were  extremely  short-term  and  that  great  lasting 
'  harm  rniild  result  by  ?.  favored  party  .forcing  ntder  parties  tn  go  under- 
*.!  ground.  However,  the  decision  had  been  made,  the  Can  Lao  party  had 
t  been  started,  and  we  had  to  start  working  from  that  reality.  We  cannot 
go  back  to  living  in  the  past  and  must  keep  moving  ahead,  but  that 
.  doesn't  mean  that  we  have  to  pay  forever  for  our  mistakes. 

However,  the  real  point  is  that  we  don't  seem  to  have  very  long 
memories  or  enough  solid  feeling  of  responsibility  for  out  acts.  Many 
U.S.  Foreign  Service  official?  leap  into  attacks  on  the  Can  Lao.Party. 
i  agree  with  their  reasons.  Any  thinking  American  would.  But  I  sure 
would  feel  better  about  it  if  they  could  only  remember  the  consequences 
of  their  own  actions  for  a  few  short  years  -  and  learn  from  that  memory. 

II  cannot  truly  s.y  rnpa'th  iz  e-  with  Americans  who  help  promote  afascistic 
state  and  then  get  angry  .when  it  doesn't  act  like  a  democracy. 

So,  what  should  we  do  about  it?  I  have  a  concrete  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Wo  need  an  American  in  Saigon  who  can  v.brk  with  real  skill, 

•  with  great  sensitivity  to  Vietnamese  feelings,  and  v/ith  a  fine  sense  of 
•  the  dangerous  limits  of  Vietnamese  national  security  in  a  time  of 
emergency.  This  unusual  American  should  be  given  the  task  of  creating 


r  an  opposition  party  V/hich  would  coalesce  tlie  majorib/  of  the  opposition 
.  into  one  organization,  of  helping  this  new  party  adopt  a  platform  which 
!  contains  sound  ideas  for  building  national  entities  which  the  Vietnamese 
.  people  wovild  find  worth  defending  against  the  Communists,  and  of 
strongly  influencing  it  to  play  the  role  of  loyal  opposition  while  President 
!  Diem  is  in  power  and  the  nation  is  in  such  great  danger. 


f  This  work  with  the  opposition  is  a  matter  of  grave  urgency. 

I  Unless  the  energies  of  the  malcontents,  the  frustrated,  the  patriots  on 
i'the  outs  are  quickly  channeled  into  constructive  political  works,  they 
;  are  going  to  explode  into  destructive  political  work.  This  opposition 
‘  situation  in  Saigon-Cholon  is  at  the  bursting  point,  and  there  is  no 
•  safety  valve.  Y/hen  it  next  blows,  and  if  Diem  cannot  cops  v/ith  it, 
the  Siagon  political  scene  has  all  the  makings  of  turning  into  anarchy. 

It  can  happen,  and  soon, 

I  saw  a  number  of  opposition  people,  officials  of  various  parties, 
members  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  disgruntled  members  of 
president  Diem's  administra.tion.  They  eagerly  told  me  how  they  v/ere 
criticizing  Diem's  actions  more  and  more  openly.  I  asked  them  what 
their  own  program  v/as,  other  than  to  seize  power  for  themselves  or 
to  have  me  pat  them  on  the  head  for  being  critics.  Few  of  them  had 
any  sensible  ideas.  I  told  them  they'd  better  get  busy  scratching  for 
a  better  program  themselves  or  else  I  could  only  assume  that  they 
were  being  disloyal  or  treasonous  in  a  time  of  great  national  danger, 

I  trust  that  other  Americans  talking  to  these  oppositionists  will  do  the 
came  or  we  will  be  inviting  disaster  by  listening  to  this  and  keeping 
mum  when  we  should.be  working  like  beavers  to  turn  it  into  construc¬ 
tive  channels. 


•  If  we  can  get  most  of  the  oppositionists  meeting  with  each  other 
to  try  to  put  together  a  platform  they  can  all  agree  on,  and  can  pro¬ 
tect  such  work  so  that  it  can  be  done  fa^'rly  openly,  we  will  have  an 
extremely  useful  political  action  in  motion.  It  will  absorb  months 
lof  political  energies  which  otherv/ise  will  go  towards  the  solution  of 
farmed  overthrov/.  A  major  opposition  party,  once  it  starts  becoming 
ja  reality,  will  tend  to  make  the  several  governmental  groupings  such 
I  as  the  Can  Lao,  MNR,  and  Nhu's  labor  organizations  start  coalescing 
[into  one  stronger  group.  In  this  way,  %ve  can  help'promote  a  two-party 
;  system  which  can  afford  to  be  surfaced,  end  much  of  the  present 
I  clandestine  political  structures,  and  give  sound  encouragement  to 
j  the  development  of  nev/  political  leaders.  There  are  many  fine  younger 
'uatr.’"‘ts  wlio  need  this  sort  o/  a  healthy  political  atmosphere  to  develop 
•  in,  ii  v.'s  ever  expect  Vietnam  to  have  a  real  future.  '  •  •  -  . 
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Cotnrnentn  '  "•  •  ■ 

Here  rire  some  additional  thoughts;  ■  '  .  ‘ 

•  President  Diem  said  that  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  dedicated 
anti-comniiinism  of  about  a  million  Catholics,  Vietnam  could  never  . 
have  kept  going  tiliic  long.  Yet  his  brother.  Archbishop  Thuc,  told 
•  me  that  the  refugees  from  the  north  (including  many  Catholics)  had 
been  settled  into  such  remunerative  new  lives  in  the  south  that  they 
had  gone  soft,  ho  longer  wanted  to  fight,  and  criticised  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  wanting  to  continue  the  war.  Also,  the  Saigon-Cholon  a.rea  is 
6ccU\ii\g  with  political  discontent  v/hile  the  people  are  far  better  off. 
in  material  possessions  than  ever  before.  The  shops  are  fxill  of  goods 
for  Tet  and  the  people  are  buying  heavily.  Somehow,  the  U,  S.  has 
t  filled  their  bellies  but  has  neglected  their  spirit. 

'  b.  Many  of  the  Vietnamese  in  the  countryside  who  wepre  right 
up  against  the  Viet  Cong  terror  v/ere  full  of  patriotic  spirit.  Those 
who  seemed  to  be  in  the  hardest  circumstances,  fighting  barefoot 
and  v/ith  makeshift  v/eapons,  had  the  highest  morale.  They  still  can 
lick  the  Viet  Cong  with  a  little  help.  There’s  a  lesson  here  on  our. 
giving  aid.  Maybe  we  should  learn  that  our  funds  cannot  buy  friends 
,  or  a  patriotic  spirit  by  mere  materialistic  giving.  Perhaps  w’e  should 
help  those  who  help  themselves,  and  not  have  a  Ipt  of  strings  on  that 
help.  •  .  • 

•  «  ^ 

.  c.  The  Viet  Cong  crowded  a  lot  of  action  into  the  year  I960. 
They  infiltrated  thoi^sands  of  armed  forces  into  South  Vietnam, 
recruited  local  levies  of  military  territorials  and  guerrillas,  and 
undertook  large  scale  guerrilla  and  terroristic  operations.  In  so 
•  doing,  they  neglected  doing  sound  political  work  at  the  grass  robts 
level  and  broke  one  of  Mao  Tse  Tung’s  cardinal  rules.  Many  people  • 
in  the  south  now  under  their  thumb  are  unhappy  about  it,  but  too 
terrif’.ed  to  act  against  these  new  rulers.  The  Viet  Cong  apparently 
have  been  v/orking  hard  recently  to  rectify  this  error;  and  now  have 
political  cadres  in  the  field.  V/e  still  have  a  chance  of  beating  them 
if  wc  can  give  the  people  some  fighting  chance  of  gaining  security 
and  some  political  basis  of  action.  Since  both  of  these  actions  will 
h-ivc  to  be  carried  out  by  Vietnamese  forces  in  their  Defense  estab- 
lishm.cnt,  it  is  worthwhile  to  make  U.S.  help  to  the  Vietnamese  in 
tnc  contested  provinces  along  these  sorely  needed  lines  a  priority 
mission  of  the  U.S.  military  in  Vietnam.  The  political  actions  should 
be  ^thc  irnplcmenting  of  Vietnamese  governmental  policy  bv  Vie*n\r.ifcse 

»  -  r-  •  ^  .  .  ..1  .  •  . 


force  commanders,  aided  by  Vietnamese  psychological  warfare  units. 
If  the  U.  S.  military  doesn't  ride  herd  bn  this,  it  is  apt  to  be  neglected 
and  is  too  vital  to  keeping  Vietnam  free  to  be  made  a  secondary  work. 

d.  ,  I  am  passing  a  copy  of  this  to  Admiral  Felt  at  CINCPAC.. 
Suggest  that  copies  be  passed  also  to  selected  persons  in  Defense, 
State,  and  CIA.  .  .  ‘ 

Edward  G.  LANSDALE 
Brigadier  General,  U.S.A.F. 
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General  Lansdale  seems  on  sound  ground  in  arguing  that 
continued  nagging,  let  alone  stronger  pressures,  to  win  Diem's 
acceptance  of  political  changes  he  did  not  want  and  which  he  regarded 
as  specific  threats  to  his  regime,  could  only  subti'act  from  Diem's 
confidence  in  the  U.S.  This  in  turn  imperiled  hopes  of  winning  his 
cooperation  on  military  measures  believed  crucial  to  security. 
Nevertheless,  the  State  Department  endorsed  the  Ambassador's  notions 
for  continued  representations  to  Diem  on  the  iirgency  of  political 
reforms,  and  insti^-icted  him  to  follow  up  his  l4  October  demarche  on 
the  liberalization  of  his  regime.  In  his  approach  to  Diem,  the 
Department  suggested  the  Ambassador  follow  the  line: 

"...  Would  prefer,  for  mcanent,  put  aside  questions  internal 
reforms  GVN  calculated  primarily  increase  its  efficiency  (such 
as  Internal  Security  Council)  and  focus  on  liberalizatio^n  since 
any  announcements  GVN  makes  this  subject  will  be  matter  great 
public  interest  ..."  (Underlining  added) 

"...  It  Bnbassy's  observation  events  November  U  and  12, 
whatever  their  cause,  have  led  to  increased  atmosphere  uneasiness 
and  some  doubt  projected  reforms  will  be  adequate  (Embtel  II51). 
This  adds  enqjhasls  to  basic  premise  against  which,  we  believe, 
program  of  liberalization  should  be  tested:  it  should  be 
genuine,  if  limited,  liberalization  on  several  fronts  to  be 
annoiinced  simultaneously  ...  if  liberalization  not  clear 
cut  and  genuine  anci  nnt  made  on  several  fronts,  public  will 
feel  deceived  and  GVN  will  lose  rather  than  gain  popular 
support  ..."  (Deptel  898  to  AmEmbassy  Saigon,  I5  December 

i960,  pp.  1-2) 

The  Department  picked  out  several  "liberalization" 
measures  frcm  the  l4  October  demarche,  including  the  right  of  the 
National  Assembly  to  investigate  the  GVN;  greater  freedom  for  domestic 
press;  better  relations  with  the  foreign  press;  and  several  rural 
measures. 


Durbrow  reported  on  the  resulting  conversation  with  Diem: 

"...  While  Diem  was  pleasant  during  hoiir  and  three- 
quarters  of  discussions,  he  was  basically  negative.  Diem  did 
not  reply  to  my  remarks  immediateiy  but  insisted  essential  have 
additional  20,000  troops  since  would  do  no  good  to  try  to  put 
in  reforms,  build  factories,  roads  and  bridges,  etc.,  unless 
these  things  and  people  could  be  protected.  He  referred  several 
times  to  the  need  for  20,000  men  stressing  need  because  of 
deteriorating  Lao  situation.  I  then  remarked  we  had  Just  learned 
that  he  had  increased  force  level  of  civil  guard  to  64,000  and 
asked  if  this  Increase  woiold  not  fill  security  force  needs. 
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Diem  replied  civil  guard  not  trained  so  needs  bring  back 
20,000  reservists.  He  asked  that  I  iirge  Dept  to  give 
favorable  consideration  force  level  request  and  I  reiterated 
matter  under  careful  study  in  Washington  ..."  (Saigon  12l6 
to  SecState,  December  2k,  i960,  pp.  1-2) 

When  the  Ambassador  told  Diem  of  approval  to  give  him 
eleven  H-3^  helicopters  as  soon  as  possible,  "he  made  no  comment." 

He  rejected  notions  that  the  Assembly  might  investigate  executive 
departments  (dismissing  Durbrow's  comment  that  we  have  the  same 
system  in  America)  and  then  ccxnmented  on  the  Department's  earlier 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  agroville  program: 

"...  Although  I  had  not  mentioned  corvee  labor  this  time. 
Diem  stated  this  only  way  collect  equivalent  of  taxes  from 
peasants  and  that  this  system  is  in  Vietnamese  tradition,  but 
peasants  in  Cochin-China  under  French  had  not  been  asked  to 
contribute  labor.  Therefore  they  now  resent  corvee  labor  and  of 
course  would  not  think  of  paying  any  monetary  taxes.  He  pointed 
out  peasants  in  central  Viet-Nam  willingly  contribute  free  labor 
instead  of  taxes.  I  remarked  one  reason  for  discontent  in  south 
is  arbitrary  action  of  officials  and  the  failure  to  explain  needs 
to  peasants  before  forcing  them  to  work.  Diem  insisted  peasants 
had  been  told  of  needs  but  they  just  lazy."  (ibid.,  p.  3) 
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practice  of  his  regime  in  implementing  the  agroville  program,  there 
was  scarcely  a  basis  for  surprise  when  U.S. -urged  provisions  for  pay¬ 
ing  peasants  for  their  labor  on  the  strategic  hamlets  went  generally 
unfulfilled.  In  any  event,  Durbrow's  report  left  little  doubt  that 
persuasion  in  pursuit  of  liberalizing  reforms  that  Durbrow  and  State  — 
but  not  Diem,  or,  it  would  appear,  MAAG  or  the  DOD  —  believed  essential 
to  counter  the  Viet  Cong,  had  reached  an  impasse: 


"On  few  occasions  he  let  me  talk,  I  urged  he  adopt  reforms 
soonest  since  it  essential  to  win  further  support  of  the  people 
if  Viet  Cong  menace  is  to  be  overcome,  but  he  gave  me  no 
indication  of  reforms  he  may  adopt.  Before  leaving  I  again 
expressed  hope  that  he  would  accept  our  siiggestion  that  he 
announce  all  liberalizing  programs  at  one  time  in  order  to  make 
best  impact.  Diem  replied  he  would  think  about  this  but  made  no 
ccmmitment. 

"Conments.  We  have  heard  that  Nhu,  Thuan  and  others  have 
been  running  into  resistance  when  urging  Diem  to  adopt  worth¬ 
while  reforms.  I  also  received  inqjression  he  very  reluctant 
to  adopt  reforms  and  is  still  basically  thinking  in  terms  of 
force  to  save  the  day,  hence  his  insistence  several  times  that 
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we  approve  force  level  increase  and  his  action  raising  civil 
guard  ceiling  by  10,000.  While  I  still  believe  it  absolutely 
essential  he  adopt  more  liberal  programs,  it  is  not  certain  from 
his  attitude  and  remarks  that  he  will  take  effective  action  in 
these  matters,  although  I  learned  later  he  has  agreed  to  engage 
the  services  of  a  public  relations  expert  suggested  by  CAS  to 
make  a  survey  of  GfVW  foreign  public  relations  needs."  ( Ibid., 

PP*  3-^) 

4.  The  Counterinsurgency  Plan  (CIP) 

The  expectations  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
amelioration  of  ItLem's  security  situation,  as  well  as  those  of  State 
and  the  Bnbassy,  were  embodied  in  a  Counterinsurgency  Plan  for 
Vietnam  (CIP),  prepared  over  the  months  April  to  December  i960,  and 
forwarded  to  Washington  for  approval  on  h  January  1961  (Saigon  despatch 
276,  date  cited).  The  CIP  represented  a  considerable  evolution  in  the 
U.S.  concepts  of  how  to  cope  with  Vietnam's  internal  security.  During 
1959  and  early  196O,  Diem,  recognizing  the  precariousness  of  his 
position,  had  begun  to  experiment  with  the  structure  of  his  security 
forces,  seeking  to  find  a  mix  of  police,  paramilitary,  and  regular 
military  forces  capable  of  countering  the  Viet  Cong.  The  U.S.  MAAG, 
Vietnam,  though  constantly  handicapped  by  personnel  ceilings  imposed 
out  of  respect  for  the  Geneva  Accords,  had  labored  to  build  a  modem 
national  array,  capable  of  both  delaying  invading  forces  from  North 
Vietnam  and  of  coping  with  interneil  threats;  in  the  pre-1960  MAAG 
view.  Diem  was  trifling  with  his  army.  *  In  early  196O  the  US  decided. 


*  The  MAAG  "Country  Statements"  for  the  period  I956-I96O  record  a 
concentration  on  developing  the  staff  and  logistic  superstructure  of 
AR^,  and  on  U.S.  Army-type  training  programs;  throughout,  it  is  clear 
that  the  MAAG  looked  increasingly  to  the  Self  Defense  Corps,  the 
Civil  Giaard,  and  the  National  Police  to  meet  the  "Viet  Minh"  internal 
threat  in  order  to  free  ARVN  for  conventional  ccxnbat  training.  See 
especially  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group,  Vietnam,  "Country 
Statement  on  MDAP,  Non-NATO  Countries, "  paragraphs  1,  5^  6,  and  Section 
C,  of  the  reports  15  January  1956,  20  July  1956,  21  January  1957^  •  • 

15  July  1957;  also,  same  headquarters,  "Narrative  Study,"  dated 
2k  August  1958,  and  "Narrative  Statement,"  dated  25  November  1958 
with  changes  dated  10  May  1959^  9  August  1959^  and  8  November  1959* 

Cf .,  Shaplen,  op.  cit.,  117-119^  137;  Warner,  op.  cit.,  129-136; 
Scigliano,  op.  cit.,  162-167;  Nighswonger,  op.  cit.,  43-48;  David 
Halberstam,  The  Making  of  a  Quagmire  (New  York;  Randan  House,  I965), 

60-66.  .  . 
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Geneva  and  the  ICC  notwithstanding,  to  amalgamate  the  Temporary  Equipment  Re¬ 
covery  Mission  (TERM)  with  the  MAAG;  action  was  initiated  to  obtain  ICC  con¬ 
currence.  Early  in  May  the  press  learned  of  this  plan,  and  a  story  was  pub¬ 
lished  that  "the  US  is  doubling  its  military  training  staff  in  South  Vietnam 
and  stepping  up  the  training  of  Vietnamese  troops  for  guerrilla  warfare 
against  Communist  terrorists;"  The  release  stated  that: 

"The  decision  reflects  concern  about  the  mounting  strength  and 
boldness  of  Conmunist  bands  which  are  raiding  the  villages  and 
assassinating  Vietnamese  officials.  However,  US  military  and  diplo¬ 
matic  officials  said  the  Conmunist  campaign  is  not  a  'crisis'  and  in 
itself,  is  not  likely  to  become  a  major  threat  to  the  government  of 
President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  Guerrilla  warfare  specialists  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  350  additional  military  trainee  officers  and  men 
sent  to  Vietnam." 

V 

f 

On  5  May  I96O,  tte  day  this  story  was  released.  Senator  Mansfield  wrote. a 
ietter  to  General  Williams  in  Saigon  quoting  the  press  dispatch,  and  asking 
the  General  to  explain: 

'  "l  do  not  mind  telling  you  that  I  was  personally  very  impressed 

with  that  portion  of  your  testimony  which  suggested  to  me  that  ypu 
were  directing  the  military  aid  program  in  a  fashion  which  was, 
wisely,  aimed  at  working  MAAG  'out  of  a  job'  and  that  you  had  about 
reached  the  point  where  the  scaling  down  could  begin.  Therefore,  it 
came  as  something  of  a  surprise  to  me  to  learn. . .that  we  intend  to 
double  the  training  staff  of  MAA.G  in  Vietnam  by  adding  to  it  350  men." 

General  Williams'  reply  (MAAG  Saigon,  telegram  to  OSD/ISA,  MAGCH-CH69I, 
of  2OO7IIZ,  May  i960)  informed  the  Senator  of  the  MAAG-TEPM  merger,  but  went 
on  to  say; 

"It  is  my  personal  opinion  MAAG  shovild  and  can  work  itself 
'out  of  job'  with  possible  reduction  approximately  15^  in  June 
1961  and  approximately  20^  reduction  yearly  thereafter.  Depend¬ 
ing  of  course  on  readings  taken  at  subsequent  dates." 

General  Williams’  ideas,  however,  were  not  integrated  into  the  CIP.  He  left- 
Saigon  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  plan,  and  ip  any  event  the  mounting 
intensity  of  the  internal  war  precluded  any  further  consideration  of  "phased 
withdrawal"  before  I962. 
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a.  General  McGarr  Replaces  General  Williams 

A  study  prepared  at  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College,  *  dated  10  June  I96O,  noted  that: 

. .  "From  a  loose  conglomeration  of  combat  battalions  and 
various  supporting  units  under  French  command  in  195^^  and 
under  the  aegis  of,  and  with  the  impetus  furnished  by  the  U.S. 
MAAG,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces  have  evolved  into  a 
balanced  defense  force.  This  force  consists  of  3  corps,  with 
7  infantry  divisions  (tailored  to  meet  the  existing  situation 
in  Vietnam,  rather  than  'mirroring'  U.S.  or  other  divisions) 
and  supporting  arms  and  services,  together  with  small  but 
appropriate  naval  and  air  forces  ...  These  total  forces 
have  the  mission  of  (l)  maintaining  internal  security 
(eventually  to  become  the  primary  mission  of  the  civil  guard 
and  other  civil  security  forces  when  these  organizations 
reach  a  satisfactory  state  of  organization,  training  and 
equipment,  at  which  time  the  aimed  forces  will  become  the 
'back-up'  force),  and  (2)  providing  limited  initial  resistance 
to  attack  from  Communist  North  Vietnam  .  .  .  The  President 
^i^^  continues  to  organize  military  units  outside  the  aegis, 
and  contraiy  to  the  advice,  of  the  U.S.  MAAG.  These  non-U. S.- 
supported  units  are  of  questionable  value  and  tend  to  drain  the 
best  people  away  from  U.S. -supported  units.  Also,  they  may 
result  in  a  requirement  for  U.S.  support,  not  previously 
programmed . " 

The  same  study  noted  as  a  major  deficiency  the  unwieldy  high  command 
of  the  RVNAF: 

"An  example  of  ccmpllcated  and  duplicating  channels  of 
command  is  where  a  division  commander  receives  orders  from 
both  the  corps  commander  (who  should  be  his  undisputed  boss) 
and  the  region  commander  in  whose  region  his  division  iP 
stationed.  Another  example  is  where  the  President,  by  means  of 
his  SCR- 399  Radio  Net  (NCS  in  a  radio  van  in  the  garden  of  the 
presidential  office)  sends  operational  orders  to  a  regiment 
direct,  bypassing  the  Department  of  National  Defense,  the 
General  Staff,  the  field  ccmmander,  the  corps,  and  the 
division.  Still  another  example  is  where  a  chief  of  an  arm 
gives  orders  to  a  unit  of  that  arm,  the  unit  being  at  the  time 
assigned  to  a  corps." 

The  study  quoted  above  was  produced  at  the  behest  of  Major  General 
Lionel  C.  McGarr,  who  was  at  the  time  the  Commandant  at  Leavenworth, 


*  "Study  on  Army  Aspects  of  the  Military  Assistance  Program  in 
Vietnam  (u),"  10  June  i960. 
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but  programraed  to  become  Chief,  MAAG,  Viotnam,  in  September  i960. 
General  McGarr  was  informed  by  this  study,  and  by  his  other  prepara¬ 
tions  for  his  new  assignment,  of  the  increasing  concern  in  Washington 
about  the  military  situation  in  Vietnam. 

On  2h  March  i960,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  had 
called  for  urgent  measures  to  improve  the  counterguerrilla  capabilities 
of  RVNAF.  .*  On  30  March  i960,  the  JCS  advised  CINCPAC  (telegram  JCS 
97^02,  date  cited)  that: 

"The  JCS  agree  that  anti-guerrilla  capability  should  be 
developed  within  organization  of  the  regular  armed  forces  by 
changing  enphasis  in  training  selected  elements  ARVW  and  other 
forces  from  conventional  to  anti-guerrilla  warfare." 

On  27  April  I96O,  CINCPAC  submitted  a  study  on  counterinsurgency  in 
South  Vietnam  to  the  JCS.  On  6  June,  JCS  forwarded  this  study  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  recctnmending  his  acting  to  obtain  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  support  of  counterinsurgency  operations.  **  The  initial  reccm- 
mendation  was  followed  by  a  proposed  outline  plan.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  obtained  the  necessary  concurrence  in  Washington,  and  on 
20  October  CINCPAC  and  Ambassador  Durbrow  were  directed  to  develop 
the  detailed  plan  and  submit  it  to  Washington  (joint  State-DOD  Message 
I9202OZ  October  i960) . 

In  the  meantime.  Chief,  MAAG,  with  the  assistance  of 
additional  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces,  began  in  June  a  new  training 
program  for  RVNAF  designed  to  improve  its  counterguerrilla  capabilities. 
Also,  in  September  by  SM-9O6-6O  (15  September  i960),  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  had  instructed  subordinate  ccmmanders  to  take  steps  to  improve 
guerrilla  and  counterguerrilla  warfare  training.  In  early  I961,  the 
Director  of  the  Joint  Staff,  Lt.  General  Earle  G.  Wheeler  (DJSM-I58-6I, 

9  February  I961)  circulated  a  paper  prepared  by  General  McGarr  to 
improve  that  training  in  Vietnam.  The  paper,  entitled  "Information, 
Guidance. and  instructions  to  MAAG  Advisory  Personnel  by  Lt.  General 
Lionel  C .  McGarr,  November  10,  i960, "  called  for  the  training  of  RVNAF 
to  produce  the  "anti-guerrilla  guerrilla . "  General  McGarr  pointed 
out  that  the  guerrilla  derived  his  principal  strength  frcm  conventional: 
opponents,  and  that  he  had  to  be  defeated  in  his  own  chosen  form  of 
ccmbat; 


"There  is  only  one  way  he  can  survive  —  capitalize  on  the 
conventional  concept  by  taking  advantage  of  the  inherent 


*  '  U.S.  Army,  Office  Chief  of  Military  History,  "United  States  Policy 

Toward  Vietnam  Since  19^5^ "  Chronology. 

*-5^  CINCPAC,  Oanmand  History  for  i960,  1U3-1UU. 
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weakness  of  its  built-in  inflexibility  and  the  longer  reaction 
time  required  for  its  conventional  type  action  —  and  yes, 
even  its  conventional  type  thinking  I  Thinking  which  is  too 
often  geared  to  highly  sophisticated  weapons  systems,  complex 
logistics,  stylized  or  rigid  tactics,  and  vulnerable  lines  of 
communications.  ..." 

"Thus,  fron  the  purely  military  point  of  view,  the  solution 
hinges  on  the  capability  of  the  armed  forces  to  protect  the 
very  lives  of  the  people  -  to  include  government  functionaries, 
from  mounting  ccxnmunist  assassination  and  intimidation.  In  the 
far-flung  villages,  especially  those  Isolated  from  governmental 
protective  power  in  point  of  time,  space  and  force,  this  is 
most  difficult.  The  guerrilla,  because  of  mobility  and  a 
battle-tested  plan,  together  with  the  unique  situation  here, 
has  been  able  to  seize  the  initiative  by  taking  the  military 
offensive.  This  is  because  all  of  the  elements  of  national 
power  have  not  been  adequately  coordinated  in  the  past.  The 
government  of  the  armed  forces  are  literally  blind  due  to  a 
lack  of  information  on  VC  guerrilla  actions  and  intentions.  As 
indicated  previously,  the  military  particularly  must  have  adequate, 
evaluated,  collated  military  intelligence  if  it  is  to  be  able  to 
best  apply  its  present  force.  To  the  military  man  -  especially 
the  commander  of  a  smeill  military  group  defending  his  country 
against  the  VC  guerrillas  in  the  swamps  or  jungles  -  timely, 
accurate,  evaluated  intelligence  -  not  false  rumor  -  spells 
the  difference  between  success  or  defeat  -  life  or  death.  With 
both  the  present  military  and  political  situation  a  matter  for 
serious  concern,  it  appears  logical  that  the  time  has  ceme  when 
the  armed  forces  must  have  the  necessary  force  to  give  the 
population  full  and  conplete  physical  protection  from  the  VC. 
Because  of  various  reasons  -  seme  within  and  some  beyond  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  -  this  cannot 
be  done  to  the  required  degree  at  present.  .  .  . 

"Now,  let  us  examine  the  broad  objective  of  the  MAAG  in 
South  Vietnam.  As  advisors,  you  must  not  only  advise  but  follow 
throughi  Tlierefore,  you  must  clearly  understand  that  proper 
advising  requires  an  instructor-pupil  relationship  with  explana¬ 
tion,  illustration  and  close  personal  sxQ)ervision.  It  is  nob 
enoiagh  to  tell  your  counterparts  what  to  do  and  stop  there. 

Your  government  prohibits  your  acccmpanylng  troops  on  wartime 
operations,  but  this  does  not  lessen  -  only  adds  to  -  your 
advisory  mission.  Also,  it  is  most  lnq)ortant  you  ixnderstand  that 
even  as  you  cannot  make  a  'template  type  solution'  of  conventional 
concepts  work  on  varied  terrain,  the  same  is  true  of  solutions 
based  on  unconventional  concepts.  .  .  .  Objective,  creative-type 
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thinking  is  required  here.  Our  thinking  must  be  beamed 
towards  evolving  a  new  concept  of  action  -  a  synthesis  of  the 
useable  portions  of  history,  the  closely  coordinated  military 
and  political  concepts  of  oiur  enemy,  and  the  application  of 
both  conventional  and  vmconventional  warfare.  All  of  these 
welded  together  by  proper  application  of  the  principles  - 
which  will  still  remain  valid  -  must  be  employed  in  the 
operations  of  our  hunter-killer  teams  of  'antiguerrilla 
guerrillas . '  For  we  must  find  a  better  way  but  only  to 
co\mter  the  Viet  Cong  guerrilla  in  the  swamps,  the  canal- 
gridded,  inundated  Mekong  River  delta,  and  the  rugged 
moiuitains  and  jungles  of  both  the  high  plateau  and  the 
entire  land  border  region  but  to  crush  him!  .  .  . 

"...  Militarily,  our  problem  appears  two-fold:  First, 
reduce  or  eliminate  VC  intervention  frcan  outside.  Second, 
prevent  the  growth  and  possible  final  ccmplete  military 
success  of  VC  military  action,  while  awaiting  solution  of  the 
political  'causes'.  This  VC  military  success  can  happen 
here  -  it  is  our  job  to  prevent  it.  At  present,  better  use 
of  military  resources  is  Vietnam's  only  readily  available 
solution  -  and  it  is  at  best  a  marginal  one. 

"And  finally,  as  a  basis  for  your  analysis,  remember  that 
the  conventional  organizations  such  as  corps,  divisions  and 
regiments  can  be  very  adaptable  to  antiguerrilla  operations.  .  .  . 

"I  feel  we  should  now  reemphasize  the  basic  actions  and 
recommendations  already  Implemented  by  this  MAAG  to  assure  a 
better  RVKAF  capability  in  fighting  VC  internal  subversion  by 
setting  up  the  framework  of  a  more  responsive  organization  and 
conmand  procedure.  These  actions  Included  the  following: 

a.  MAAG  recommended  the  transfer  of  the  Civil  Guard 
(CG)  frcta  the  Department  of  Interior  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  equipping,  training  and  operational  control  with 
conmand  vested  in  RVKAF.  .  .  . 

b.  MAAG  recommended  to  the  RVKAF  and  the  GVK  that  the 
overall  RVKAF  command  structure  be  modified  to  give  clear 

lines  of  military  control  for  all  military  type  operations.  .  .  . 

c.  MAAG  reconmended  a  rotation  plan  which  would 
re-establish  tactical  unity  and  integrity  of  vinits,  give 
military  ccrananders  responsibility  for  pacification  of  a 
permanently  assigned  area,  and  allow  for  rotation  within 
division  or  even  possibly  regimental  size  units  -  as  a 
minimvaa. 
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d.  MAAG  recommended  that  the  present  unnecessary- 
duplication  of  the  high  level  personnel  in  Corps  and 
Military  Region  Headquarters  be  eliminated  or  corrected.  .  .  . 

"...  As  explained  previously,  this  concept  envisions  the 
organization  and  detailing  of  specialized  ARVN  units  as  ’anti¬ 
guerrilla  guerrillas'  employing  improved  guerrilla  tactics 
against  the  VC  guerrilla.  They  could  well  dress  in  guerrilla 
type ■ clothing  and  would  take  the  field  in  their  assigned  areas 
within  the  divisional  zones  for  a  period  of  one  to  six  months, 
operating  in  the  swamps,  mountains  and  jungles  as  does  their 
quarry  -  the  guerrilla.  These  hunter-killer  teams  must  be 
strongly  disciplined,  well  indoctrinated,  highly  motivated, 
and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  offensive  -  and  they  must 
be  offensively  trained  and  led.  They  must  have  the  will  eind 
determination  to  close  with  and  destroy  the  VC. 

"Our  objective  must  be  to  find,  fix,  fight  and  finish  the 
enemy  I  No  half  measures  will  do.  Time  is  our  most  precious 
canraodity  and  the  urgency  of  the  situation  requires  that  we  use 
every  second  gainfully.  This  leaves  no  place  for  complacency 
on  your  part  -  or  a  business-as-usual  attitude.  MAAG  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  an  eight  hour  day  or  a  five  day  week  - 
neither  cein  RVWAP.  History  will  not  wait." 


General  McGarr's  impress 


took  office. 


T.7r>  n  ■?  v>  rNvi 


was  on  the  Counterinsurgency  Plan  (CIP), 
in  January'-  I96I,  just  before  John  F-  Kennf^dv 


b.  Content  of  the  CIP 


The  CIP  consisted  of  a  basic  directive  and  three 
annexes  dealing  with  RVNAF  force  increases,  concept  of  operations,  end 
logistics,  respectively.  It  incorporated  one  major  point  of  difference 
between  Ambassador  Durbrow  and  General  McGarr  —  the  RVNAF  force 
increases  (Despatch  276): 

Ambassador  Durbrow; 

I  maintain  reservations  concerning  the  proposal  to  increase 
the  force  level  up  to  20,000  additional  RVNAF  troops,  purely  to 
meet  the  threat  in  Vlet-Nam  and  still  believe  more  calculated 
risks  should  be  taken  by  using  more  of  the  forces  in  being  to 
meet  the  immediate  and  serious  guerrilla  terrorist  threat. 

I  recognize,  however,  that  additional  well-trained  forces  in 
being  in  this  area  are  probably  now  justified  from  purely  U.S. 
interest  point  of  view  in  order  to  meet  growing  bloc  threat  SEA 
•  represented  by  Soviet  airlift  in  laos. 
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MAAG  Comments: 


•  The  militaiy  requirement  for  this  force  increase  to 
acconplish  the  current  mission  had  been  demonstrated  in 
MAAG  considered  opinion  as  early  as  August  i960.  This 
force  increase  was  badly  needed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Soviet  airlift  in  Laos.  The  recent  Viet  Minh  overt  aggression 
against  Laos  merely  reinforces  this  requirement. 

The  four  divisions  in  the  North  in  I  and  II  Corps  Areas 
are  committed  in  anti-guerrilla  and  static  guard  duty  to  the 
extent  which  not  only  cuts  down  on  their  ability  to  resist 
overt  attacl;  and  thus  magnifies  the  risk  to  a  militarily 
unacceptable  degree,  but  also  prohibits  required  training  to 
adequately  counter  either  exte.mal  or  internal  aggression. 

But  otherwise,  the  CIP  represented  agreement  on  what  the  problem  was 
in  Vietnam,  and  uhat  steps  were  necessary  to  solve  it; 

"I.  S12UATI0N  .  .  . 

Derelojanents.  in  South  Viet-Nam  over  the  past  year 
indicate  a  trend  that  is  adverse  to  the  stability  and 
effectiveness  of  President  Diem's  government.  Beginning  in 
December  1959  ari'i  continuing  to  the  present,  there  has  been 
a  mounting  increase  throughout  South  Vietnam  of  Viet  Cong 
terrorist  activities  and  guerrilla  warfare.  .  .  . 

Politicallyj  discontent  with  the  Diem  Government  has 
been  prevalent  for  seme  time  among  intellectuals  and  elite 
circles  and  has  been  rising  among  the  peasantry  and,  to  seme 
extent,  labor  and  urban  business  groups.  Criticism  of  these 
elements  focuses  on  Ngo  family  rule,  especially  the  roles  of 
the  President's  brother,  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  and  Madame  Nhu  and  the 
influence  of  the  clandestine  Can  Lao  political  apparatus  of 
the  regime.  .An  even  more  important  element  in  the  political 
situation  is  the  criticism  of  the  President's  leadership  within 
government  circles,  including  the  official  bureaucracy  and  the 
military.  In  the  past,  such  discontent  and  criticism  had  been 
centered  on  Diem's  brothers,  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  and  Ngo  Dinh  Can,  as 
directors  of  the  allegedly  corrupt  Can  lao  Party. 

Further  aggravating  many  of  the  government's  problems 
is  the  active  and  partly  successful  campaign  of  the  Viet  Cong  • 
to  discredit  President  Diem  and  weaken  the  government's 
authority  throvigh  political  subversion,  as  well  as  through 
military  action.  Among  other  factors  making  this  possible  is 
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the  void  between  the  GVN  and  its  people  which  stems  from  the 
failure  of  the  GVN  to  communicate  uiiderstandably  with  the 
poulation  /si£7  and,  in  reverse,  the  lack  of  an  effective 
mechanism  whereby  the  people  can  in  their  terms  ccmnnunicate 
with  the  GVn.  Taking  advantage  of  this  lack  of  effective  caa- 
munication  and  the  GVTJ’s  inability  to  protect  the  people  the 
Viet  Cong  has  had  considerable  success  in  sowing  disaffection 
and  disrupting  effective  administration  of  the  government  among 
the  population.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  Capital,  1st 
and  5th  Military  Regions.  Viet  Cong  successes  in  these  regions  • 
*  are  due  to  the  large  number  among  the  popiilation  who,  whether 

out  of  terror  or  sympathy,  give  support  to  the  Viet  Cong. 

Aided  by  this  situation,  the  Viet  Cong  is  striving  to  establish 
►  a  political  apparatus  parallel  to  the  GVN.  Below  province  level 

in  the  5'th  Military  Region,  no  effective  GVN  control  exists  in 
many  areas.  The  Viet  Cong  are  increasing  the  void  by  taxation, 
terroristic  acts,  attacks  on  Self  Defense  posts,  assassination 
of  village  and  provincial  officials,  and  simtiltaneously  a 
systematic  development  of  the  Viet  Cong  political  apparatus 
to  fill  the  void.  In  view  of  the  above  conditions  the  principal 
task  facing  the  GVN  is  restoration  of  individual  security.  ... 

Military  force,  in  the  form  of  increased  ccanmunist 
insurgency,  is  clearly  the  major  Immediate  threat  to  the 
stability  of  Viet-Nam  today.  South  Viet-Nam  is  unique  in  that 
it  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  which  is  forced  to  defend 
itself  against  a  comunist  internal  subversion  action,  while 
at  the  same  time  being  subject  to  the  militarily  supportable 
threat  of  a  conventional  external  attack  from  communist  North 
Viet-Nam.  The  RVNAF  force  basis  is  inadequate  to  meet  both 
these  threats. 

"The  problem  is  twofold,  although  at  present  the  counter¬ 
insurgency  phase  is  the  more  dangerous  and  immediate.  In  this 
counterinsurgency  fight  RVNAF  is  on  the  defensive.  Approxi¬ 
mately  75^  of  ARVN  is  committed  to  pacification  missions,  about 
half  of  these  being  committed  to  static  guard  and  security  roles. 
The  military  chain  of  ccmraand  has  usually  been  violated  at  the 
expense  of  unity  of  effort  and  canraand.  No  adequate  operations 
control  or  overall  planning  system  presently  exists,  althovigh 
significant  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  mili¬ 
tary  plans.  The  President  has  exercised  arbitrary  control  of 
operations,  by-passing  command  channels  of  the  JGS  and  often 
Corps  and  Division  staff.  Resources  have  been  fragmented  to 
provincial  control.  The  above  practices  appear  to  have  been 
designed  to  divide  responsibility  in  order  to  guard  against 
"  the  possibility  of  a  military  coup  through  placing  too  much 

power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  subordinate.  The  guerrilla 
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problem  has  become  much  more  serious  than  the  Civil  Guard  can 
manage,  thereby  requiring  a  disproportionately  large  RVNAF 
commitment,  which  has  further  resulted  in  a  serious  weakening  ' 
of  the  RVN/^  capability  for  defense  against  laterHai/external 
^ic7  or  overt  attack  in  force.  Rotation  within  RVNAF  and  Civil, 
Guard  cannot  be  accomplished  regularly.  Many  units  have  been 
on  operations  for  a  year  or  more  without  relief,  because  RVNAF 
strength  is  insufficient  to  permit  an  adequate  rotation  policy 
and  to  conduct  adequate  border  and  coastal  surveillance.  Many 
troops  are  battle  weary,  in  a  state  of  low  morale,  and  in  need 
of  recuperation  and  training.  Notwithstanding  the  above 
deficiencies,  GVN  plans  have  recently  been  developed  for  the 
RVNAF  Camnand  Control  and  Logistic  structure  which  upon 
implementation,  possibly  in  the  near  future,  should  correct 
major  deficiencies  if  adequate  military  strength  is  provided. . 

"The  complete  divorce  of  command  control  frcan  logistics 
support  in  the  field  has  resulted  in  a  lethargic  and  cumberscme 
requisitioning  and  siq)ply  system.  ... 

"The  current  military  intelligence  capability  of  the  RVNAF 
is  inadequate  to  support  the  criticsil  intelligence  requirements 
of  «n  echelons  of  the  armed  forces .... 

The  economic  heailth  of  the  country,  though  not  robust, 
has  been  improving  rapidly.  In  the  future,  if  current  economic 
■tVciiUD  COiioliiUc  Biiu  uIac  cCOiiOiiiy  iS  iiOo  xUXtliSr  iiSlTuptcvl  ijy 
adverse  security  developments,  the  economy  will  be  able,  insofar 
as. physical  wealth  is  concerned,  to  provide  for  the  consumption 
needs  of  a  growing  population  and  at  the  same  time  to  finance  a 
steadily  increasing  proportion  of  local  military  costs  and  could 
under  favorable  conditions  meet  essentially  all  these  costs.  .  .  . 

Assumptions: 

(1)  That  the  greatest  immediate  threat  to  the  continued 
existence  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  is  posed  by  the  steady 
expansion  of  guerrilla  warfare  by  the  Vietnamese  Communists, 
with  the  Mekong  Delta  as  a  political  and  military  base. 

(2)  That  North  Viet-Nam  has  the  capability  of  supporting 
guerrilla  operations  in  SVN  by  infiltrating  regular  forces  £ind 
cadres  to  strengthen  locally  recruited  elements.  (Guerrilla 
forces  have  increased  frcm  3^500  to  an  ARVN  estimate  of  9^800 
dviring  i960.) 

(3)  That  at  the  present  time  the  Diem  Government  offers 
the  best  hope  for  defeating  the  Viet  Cong  threat. 
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(4)  That  the  Government  of  Viet -Nam  has  the  basic 
potential  to  cope  with  the  Viet  Cong  guerrilla  threat  if 
necessary  corrective  measures  are  taken  and  adequate  forces 
are  provided. 

(5)  That  the  gravity  of  this  threat  will  continue  until 
a  maximum  offensive  and  coordinated  retailatory  /sic^  effort 

is  made  by  civil  and  military  authorities. 

(6)  That  the  most  vital  consideration  of  US  policy 
in  Viet-Nam  is  to  create  governmental  stability  by  the 
eradication  of  insurgency  in  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  and  to 
that  end  the  activities  of  all  US  agencies  will  be  coordinated. 

(T)  That  the  Viet  Cong^  in  coordination  with  the  com¬ 
munist  parties  of  Laos  and  Cambodia^  will  continue  to  build  up 
a  maximum  effort  against  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam.  The  April 
’61  elections  constitute  particularly  critical  period. 

(8)  That  the  DRV  has  a  current  continuing  military 
capability  for  external  aggression  against  SVN. 

/ 

"2.  MISSION:  Defeat  Communist  insurgency  efforts  in  SVN. 

”3.  EXECUTION: 

a.  Objectives: 

(1)  GVN  must  take  immediate  and  extraordinary 

action  to: 


(a)  Suppress  and  defeat  disruptive  Ccmmvinist 
activities  in  South  Viet-Nam  and  concurrently  maintain  a 
capability  to  meet  overt  aggression. 

(b)  Establish  and  maintain  political  and 
economic  control  and  stability. 

(c)  Interdict  aid  flowing  to  insurgents  across 
Vietnamese  borders^  to  include  both  police  and  military  action 

in  coordination  with  the  adjacent  nations  of  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

(2)  Country  Team: 

(a)  Induce  the  GVN  to  adopt  and  vigorously 
prosecute  Country  Team  Plans  designed  to  defeat  Communist 
insurgency. 
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b.  Tasks: 


(1)  Political: 

(a)  /Mbassador's  reports  cited  aboy^.  .  .  In 
addition  to  tasks  relating  to  the  GVN  administration  itself, 
further  stq?s  are  required  in  the  field  of  development  of 
independent  and  quasi-independent  political  institutions  and 
organizations,  such  as  labor  unions,  youth  movements  and  poli¬ 
tical  parties.  Possible  steps  in  this  field  are  under  study  by 
the  Country  Team. 

(2)  Security: 

(a)  Establish  an  Emergency  Operations  Control 
System  to  include: 


1.  A  national  emergency  council  (GVN  estab¬ 
lished  an  Internal  Security  Council  7  October  i960). 

2.  A  director  of  operations  (Permanent 
secretary  for  National  Defense  so  designated  7  October  I96O) 
with  respcflosive  regional,  provincial,  district,  and  village' 
internal  security  councils. 

(b)  Inrnlement.  fuTly  planning  aspects  of  the 
national  planning,  programming,  and  budgeting  system. 

(c)  Develop  and  employ  to  optimum  RVNAF  capa¬ 
bilities  to  support*  emergency  and  related  internal  seciarlty 
operations  on  a  fvilly  coordinated  schedule. 

(d)  Take  extraordinary  action  starting  at  highest 
levels  of  government  and  extending  to  the  lowest  political  sub¬ 
division  (the  village)  to  establish  and  maintain  internal  security. 

(e)  Assign  high  priority  to  the  development  of 
intelligence/counterintelligence  steiff  and  operational  procedure 
to  provide  not  only  timely  and  accurate  knowledge  of  'Viet  Cong 
activities  and  organization  within  Viet-Nam,  but  also  provide 
information  to  enable  the  GVN  to  correct  sociological  and  economic 
problems  ■which  the  communists  are  exploiting. 

(f)  Develop  an  adequate  border/coastal  patrol  system. 

(g)  Develop  an  adequate  ccmmunication  capability 
within  GVN  agencies  to  support  emergency  and  related  internal 
security  operations. 
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(h)  BnplCfy  full  use  of  psychological  and  civil 
affairs  progi’aras  in  support  of  internal  security  actions. 

(i)  Establish  concurrently  means  for  assuririg 
continued  seciority. 

(J)  Retain  the  Civil  Guard  under  the  temporary 
control  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency. 

(k)  To  develop  the  force  basis  for  the  RVHAP 
to  cope  with  the  insurgency  now  threatening  the  GVW  and  to  build 
capacity  for  resistance  to  external  aggression. 

(3)  Econcmic:  to  be  forwarded  in  supplemental  sub¬ 
mission  to  this  basic  plan. 

.  (4)  Psychological: 

(a)  ninprove  communications  between  the  Government 
of  Viet-Nam  and  its  people. 

(b)  Attract  the  loyalty  of  the  population  to  the 
GVW  and  to  the  Diem  regime. 

(c)  Acquaint  the  people  with  the  aims  and  actions 
of  the  GVW,  and  persuade  Lhcm  tljat  the  C/W  is  acting  in  their 
interests. 

(d)  Counteract  among  the  people  and  in  the  military 
sense  within  the  RVNAF  VC  propaganda  denigrating  the  Diem  regime 
and  painting  it  as  opposed  to  the  reunification  of  Worth  eind 
South  Viet-Mam. 

(e)  Foster  a  spirit  of  national  unity' and  purpose 
among  all  elements  of  the  Vietnamese  society. 

(f)  Strengthen  the  people's  confidence  in  and 
respect  for  the  RVWAF  as  a  security  force  vis-a-vis  the  'VC. 

(g)  Raise  South  Viet-Wam's  prestige  among  the 
peoples  of  other  countries  especially  in  Asia  and  Africa  as  a 
means  of  enhancing  the  GVW's  national  security  and  stability. 

c.  Concept  of  Operations; 

i 

(1)  General: 

(a)  Political  Operations.  Refer  to  Bnbassy  com¬ 
munications  listed  in  political  section  under  "Tasks"  above. 
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(b)  Politico/Military  Operations.  In  order  to 
provide  protection  which  the  people  require,  it  is  necessary 
to  exercise  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  control  over  the 
population.  Among  the  more  Important  operations  required  are 
those  for  exercising  control  in  such  manner  as  to  Isolate  insur¬ 
gents  and  Bjinpathizers  from  the  support  of  the  populace.  Such 
tecliniques  as  registration  and  identification,  food  control  and 
control  of  movanent  will  be  implemented  as  appropriate. 

(c)  Military  Operations: 

1.  There  are  immediate  actions,  civil  and 
.  military,  which  the  GVN  can  and  must  take  to  halt  or  slow  down 
the  current  and  extranely  serious  adverse  security  trend  until 
such  time  as  the  necessary  increased  offensive  capability  can 
be  brought  to  bear.  These  actions  include,  of  course,  extra¬ 
ordinary  action  by  the  GVN  to: 

V  a.  Further  develop  a  national  emergency 

operations  control  systan. 

b.  implanent  the  National  Planning  Systan. 

£.  implement  the  plan  for  a  national  intel¬ 
ligence  organization  sind  systan  with  particvilar  emphasis  on 
obtaining  information  at  the  village  level,  and  integrating 
effort  at  the  national  level. 

d.  Fully  onploy  military  capabilities 

to  include  strengthening  and  reorganizing  military  command  and 
control  channels. 

e.  Establish  a  border/coastal  surveillance 

systan.  •  -  - 

f .  Improve  the  civil  and  military 
communications  system. 

g.  Reduce  attrition  rate  of  armed  forces 
and  utilize  the  trained  manpower  pool." 

In  the  field  of  political  tasks  to  achieve  its  stated 
objectives,  the  CIP  cited  the  Bnbassy  and  other  Department  reports 
relating  to  the  donarche  by  Durbrow  and  the  later  discussions  in 
December.  A  covering  cable  presented  a  discussion  by  Ambassador 
Durbrow  of  the  Country  Team  proposals,  presenting  these  in  three 
categories: 
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(1)  Measures  that  Diem  had,  in  fact,  requested, 
and  that  required  U.S.  action,  principaJl.ly  the  proposed  20,000-man 
increase  in  ARVN. 

(2)  Measures  which  the  GYN  currently  had  "under 
study"  or  which  would  shortly  be  presented  to  the  GVN,  but  on  which 
foot-dragging  and  some  resistance  could  be  expected;  such  as  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a -firm  military  chain  of  command  (in  particular,  willingness 

by  Diem  to  cease  by-passing  his  military  staff  and  ccxnmanders  in  dealing 
with  province  chiefs  and  subordinate  commanders);  establishment  of  a 
military  operational  caranand  for  counterinsurgency  operations;  and 
development  of  a  national  plan  for  counterinsurgency. 

(3)  Recommendations  "considered  by  the  Country 
Team  to  be  indispensable  and  in  the  GYN’s  own  best  interests,"  but 
which  would  "probably  not  be  particularly  palatable  to  the  GVN"; 

this  situation  pertained  particularly  to  certain  political  actions  and 
concepts  of  the  military-civilian  relationship.  (For  example, 
strengthening  the  role  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  Including  respected 
oppositionists  in  the  Cabinet.) 

The  disagreement  between  the  Ambassador  and  Chief,  MAAG,  evident  in 
the  CIP,  reflected  the  divergences  that  were  to  persist  among  U.S. 
decision-makers  through  I96I.  Durbrow’s  position,  reflected  in  later, 
similar  dispatches  to  the  State  Department,  and  to  the  President  himself, 
was  that  the  unpalatable  political  measures  aimed  at  "liberalizing" 
the  regime  were  essential  to  the  achievement  of  U.S.  (and  GVN)  goals  in 
Vietnam.  Therefore,  in  the  face  of  resistance  to  such  measures  by  Diem' 
it  was  necessary  to  assert  some  leverage  to  win  his  acceptance;  and 
the  most  expedient  means-  of  leverage  would  be  to  postpone  or  threaten 
withholding  of  those  measures  of  support  that  Diem  actually  wanted, 
until  Diem  should  have  complied  with  our  aims  in  the  political  area. 

In  the  case  of  the  program  represented  by  the  CIP,  this  could  only 
mean  withholding  approval  of  part  or  all  of  the  funding  for  the  20,000 
man  force  level  increase  that  Diem  (backed  by  MAAG)  had  requested. 
Earlier,  Durbrow  may  have  turned  to  this  tactic  because  of  a  suspicion 
that  the •  20, 000-man  increase  was  not  really  essential.  By  January 
1961,  he  was  evidently  prepared  to  agree  on  the  need  for  additional 
troops  (referring  to  the  increasing  threat  posed  by  the  So'vlet  airlift 
in  Laos),  but  he  still  pointed  to  the  tactical  requirement  that  some¬ 
how  Diem  had  to  be  induced  to  take  unpalatable  political  actions. 

"These  questions  are  an  integreil  part  of  the  overall  plan  and  are 
essential  to  its  successful  accomplishment.  Consideration  should, 
therefore,  be  given  to  what  actions  we  are  prepared  to  take  to  encourage 
or,  if  necessary  to  force,  acceptance  of  a.1  il  essential  elements  of  the 
pi^n." 
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A  considerable  part  of  the  rationale  within  the  CIP 
—  including  one  long  annex  --  was  devoted  to  justifying  the  enlarged 
force  level  for  FiVKAF^  emphasizing  that  action  must  be  taken  to 
implement  the  increase  as  quickly  as  possible,  since  from  one  to  two 
years  would  be  required  to  fill  the  new  units.  It  could  be  foreseen 
that  those  who  saw  the  Viet  Cong  threat  as  roost  important  (which  was 
the  basic  tone  of  the  CIP,  and  subsequently  of  the  DOD),  and  who 
regarded  military  measures  against  this  threat  as  most  urgent, 
including  measures  that  would  require  Increased  acceptance  and  coopera¬ 
tion  by  Diem,  would  be  impatient  with  "pressure  tactics"  when  they 
involved  delays  on  "vital"  mlllteiry  matters  in  the  hope  of  winning 
concessions  fran  Diem  in  political  areas  that  seemed  peripheral  or 
trivial  in  the  context  of  the  camnvinist  insurgency. 


A  factor  tipping  the  scales  toward  what  might  be 
called  the  Dien/MAAC/DOD  priorities  in  each  instance  was  the  coincident, 
and  increasing,  need  to  "reassure"  Diem  of  .U.S.  support  for  Vietnam 
and  for  him  personally,  in  the  light  of  events  that  had  shaken  that 
assurance  (and  hence.  Diem’s  willingness  to  cooperate  on  less  contro¬ 
versial  measures)  such  as,  in  Diem’s  eyes,  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
abortive  Novenfcer  i960  coup,  U.S.  pressures  via  Durbrow  for  political 
reforms,  and,  above  all,  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to  Laos.  This  need 
to  reassure  Diem  was  at  "cross  purposes  with  the  use  of  pressure 
tactics  to  influence  him  and,  in  part,  conflicted  with  the  U.S. 
desire  to  have  Diem  adopt  moves  (such  as  delegating  authority  to  a 
single  mililfcuy  cciiiTuaiider,  or  include  eppesitionists  in  his  f'«binet) 
that  he  regarded  as  directly  threatening  continuation  of  his  rule. 


c.  Presidential  Action  on  the  CIP 


Ten  days  after  President  Kennedy’s  inauguration,  ou 
30  January  I96I,  a  memo  from  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  noted  that  as  a  result  of  a  meeting  on 
28  January  he  had  authorized: 

"...  an  increase  of  expenditure  of  $28.4  million  to 
expand  the  Viet-Nam  force  level  by  20,000;  and  an  increase  in 
expenditure  of  $12.7  mil  1  ion  for  a  program  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  Viet-Nam  civil  guard."  * 

These  figures  represented  the  dollar  costs  of  the  Increases  recommended 
in  the  CIP.  In  passing  on  this  authorization  from  the  President  in  a 
Joint  State-Defense- ICA  message,  the  Department  pointed  out: 


*  The  author,  Benjamin  Bock,  of  the  State  Department  Study:  Recent 
American  Policy  and  Dlplonacy  Concerning  Vietnam,  1960-1963,  Research 
Project  January  1965^  notes  that  Chalmers  V.  Wood,  the  Vietnamese 

desk  officer  in  the  1961  period,  had  told  him  in  June  1963  that  President 
Kennedy  had  personally  approved  the  Co\mterinsurgency  Plan. 
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"  .  .  .  U.S.  would  as  plan  provides  expect  GVN  absorb  local 
currency  costs  these  increases  and  does  not  contemplate  further 
US-?  dollar  grants  to  generate  additional  local  currency  for 
this  purpose.”  (joint  State-Defense- IGA  Message,  Deptel  105^ 
to  Saigon,  3  February  1961,  p.  l) 

The  Department  suggested  that  the  Ambassador  and  the  Chief,  MAAG, 
prepare  an  abridged  version  of  the  plan  to  present  to  Diem  and 
emphasized: 

"...  immediate  purpose  Plan  is  to  enable  GVW  defeat 
insurgency,  but  Plan  also  envisages  that  GVN  must  move  on 
political  front  towards  liberalization  to  retain  necessary 
popular  cooperation;  that  various  economic  steps  be  taken; 
and  that  there  be  adequate  cooperation  with  RKG  on  frontier 
control.  It  considered  US  view  that  success  requires 
implementation  entire  plan." 

"...  Future  funding  will  require  Congressional  approval. 
Views  Congress  likely  be  influenced  by  developments  in  political 
_  as  well  as  security  situation.  Ff  6l  conponent  represents  large 
increase  in  US  support  Viet-Nam.  If  GVW  willing  to  accept  the 
obligations  involved  in  its  implementation,  the  US  is  ready 
give  full  and  immediate  support  in  carrying  it  out . " 

(ibid.,  pp.  1-2) 

In  a  passage  suggesting  some  naivete  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
as  to  actual  working  procedures  and  the  rhythm  of  negotiations  in 
Saigon,  the  Department  suggested; 

"...  proposing  to  Diem  that  members  US  Missions  ready 
confer  with  GVW  opposite  nimibers  work  out  agreed  .version  Plan 
within,  say  two  week  time  limit  ..."  ( Ibid.,  p.  2) 

The  guidance  concluded: 

"if  Ambassador  considers  GVW  does  not  provide  necessary 
cooperation,  he  should  inform  Washington  with  recommendations 
which  may  include  suspension  US  contribution."  (ibid.,  p.  3) 

On  2  February  I96I,  Walt  W.  Rostow  showed  the  new 
President  the  memorandimi  on  Vietnam  written  by  General  Lansdale 
(reproduced  above).  The  President  read  it  in  Rostow' s  presence, 
and  said,  "This  is  the  worst  yet  .  .  .  You  luiow  Ike  never  briefed 
me  about  Vietnam  ..."  It  has  been  reported  that  shortly  thereafter 
Lansdale  was  summoned  vmexpectedly  to  the  White  House,  and  was  ushered 
into  a  meeting  of  principle  Cabinet  and  Rational  Security  Coxincil 
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members.  At  this  meeting,,  the  President  discussed  Lonsdale's  report, 
and  apparently  indicated  that  Lansdale  would  be  sent  to  Vietnam  in 
"a  high  capacity."  If  the  appointment  of  Lansdale  to  replace  Durbrow 
was  iinder  active  consideration,  there  is  no  record  so  indicating. 

In  March,  Frederick  E.  Nolting  was  appointed  to  replace  Ambassador 
Durbrow.  (Schlesinger,  A  Thousand  Days,  op.  cit.,  320;  Shaplen, 

"The  Lost  Revolution,"  op7  cit.  l^-l49T 

d.  Jmplementing  the  CIP 

In  the  meantime,  the  Ambassador  and  the  Chief,  MAAG,,  * 

carried  out  their  instructions  from  Washington,  obtaining  an  interview 
with  Diem  and  Thuan,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Presidency,  on 
Februairy  13,  19^*  Both  Diem  and  Thiian  expressed  concern  as  to  how 
they  could  finance  the  local  currency  costs  for  the  additional  20,000 
men.  The  Ambassador  expressed  his  firm  conviction  that  by  taking 
"extraordinary  measures"  the  Vietnamese  government  could  raise  suf-  ' 
ficient  piasters.  When  Thiian  asked  what  the  U.S.  position  would  be  if 
the  Vietnamese  coiild  not  see  their  way  to  finance  the  plan  as  a 
whole,  the  Ambassador  replied  that  the  plan  was  a  "ccsnprehensive 
document"  and  therefore  all  facets  should  "basically  be  carried  out." 

The  Ambassador  reported  that  he  was  "not  very  sanguine"  that  an  agreed 
plan  could  be  worked  out  by  the  end  of  February.  (From  Saigon  Deptel 
1367,  13  February  I96I,  summarized  in  State  Department  Research 
Pro.lect  No.  63O,  op.  cit.,  p.  I5) 

A  month  later.  Ambassador  Durbrow  discussed  the 
status  of  GVN  acceptance  of  the  CIP  with  Thiian.  On  the  political 
measures; 


"...  He  repeated  question  of  bringing  opposition  members 
into  cabinet  would  depend  on  whether  such-  persons  would  agree 
with  government  policy.  I  replied  I  felt  certain  would 
find  loyal  oppositionists  who  would  be  in  basic  agreement  with 
policy  and  therefore  iirged  this  step  be  taken.  Thuan  expressed, 
skepticism.  He  repeated  legislative  investigation  of  executive 
only  practiced  in  US,  therefore  GVN  would  not  accept  this 
suggestion.  ..."  (Saigon  l45^  to  SecState,  11  March  19^1,  p.  l) 

On  March  I6,  Durbrow  raised  the  subject  of  the  CIP 
with  Diem;  by  this  time  it  was  clear  that  agreement  was  being  reached 
on  the  main  military  CIP  suggestions  to  a  degree  "which  MAAG  considers 
it  can  live  with  provided  GVN  follows  throiigh  with  proper  implementa¬ 
tion, "  but  the  GVN  position  on  other  "fundamental"  (in  Durbrow *s  eyes) 
CIP  suggestions  —  l.e.,  in  the  political  sphere  —  was  not  yet  clear. 

( Saigon  Deptel  l466,  to  SecState,  16  March  19^1)  Durbrow  enumerated 
these  remaining  questions: 
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"(l)  We  believe  it  important  to  attain  further  national 
unity  that  Diem  make  reasonable  offer  take  one  or  two  non-ccsnmie 
oppositionists  into  cabinet. 

”(2)  I  stated  we  still  receiving  allegations  and  rumors 
about  Can  Lao  Party  secret  activities  which,  whether  true  or 
not,  are  harmful  to  GVN.  I  again  urged  that  party  come  out 
in  open  or  dissolve  itself  and  siaggested  might  be  worthwhile 
pass  law  or  issue  decree  stating  against  law  have  any  secret 
parties  Viet-Wam,  pointing  out  this  would  help  give  legal  basis 
act  against  various  secret  parties  even  covert  ccmmunist-front 
organizations . 

"Diem  interrupted  me  at  this  point  to  describe  what  he 
called  favorable  evolution  among  non- communist  oppositionists 
which  now  taking  place.  He  stated  many  of  those  who  took  part 
in  coup  see  errors  their  ways  and  now  realize  if  they  had  won 
they  would  have  only  assisted  communist  take-over.  According 
Diem  most  oppositionists,  whether  those  arrested  because  of  coup 
or  others,  now  in  process  changir^  their  attitude  and  realize 
it  in  naticaaal  interests  they  try  to  work  more  closely  with  CfVN. 

For  this  reason  too  soon  to  make  offer  cabinet  posts  to 
oppositionists  but,  without  making  firm  premise,  he  stated  that 
if  some  non-commies  could  agree  basic  policy  GVN  he  might  take  them 
into  government  after  election. 

"He  did  not  directly  reply  to  my  Can  Lao  suggestion  but 
stated  that  more  and  more  oppositionists  and  public  in  general 
coming  to  realize  allegations  and  rumors  re  party  are  not  true. 

I  interjected  these  developments  aU  more  reason  why  Can  lao 
Party  should  come  into  open  or  dissolve  and  why  he  should 
seriously  make  reasonable  offers  non-communists  enter  govt. 

Diem  made  no  premises."  (Saigon  Deptel  ihSS  to  SecState, 
l6  March  196I,  Section  1  of  2,  p.  2) 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  Central  Intelligence 
orgauiization,  Dion  stated  he  had  finally  chosen  an  officer  to  run 
this;  on  the  issue  of  better  relations  with,  the  Cambodian  Government, 
to  the  end  of  working  out  border  control  arrangements.  Diem  was,  as 
always,  very  negative  on  the  possibilities.  Raising  once  more  the 
issue  of  dealings  with  the  peasants  in  connection  with  agrovilles: 

"I  again  urged  he  make  modest  payments  to  peasants  called 
upon  furnish  labor,  particularly  those  for  Instance  who  work 
on  agrovilles  but  would  not  live  there  and  would  thus  get  no 
benefit  from  their  labor.  Diem  replied  peasants  everywhere 
except  those  in  Cochin-China  area  gladly  contributed  to 
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community  development.  He  added  if  he  tried  to  tax  then 
it  would  cause  more  disgruntlement .  He  argued  oven  those 
who  did  not  get  into  agrovilles  received  considerable  benefits 
from  establishment  nearby  markets,  schools,  hospitals  and 
maternity  wards.  I  stated  that  vfhile  this  undoubtedly  true, 
corvee  labor  was  one  of  principal  things  used  by  communists 
to  cause  disgruntlement  Delta."  (ibid..  Section  2  of  2, 
pp.  2-3) 


The  Ambassador  concluded  with  the  following; 

"Comments ;  Diem  was  most  affable,  exuded  confidence  and 
for  first  time  expressed  some  gratitude  our  CIP  efforts  which 
he  premised  implement  as  best  he  could.  Again  before  giving  full 
green  light  believe  we  should  await  outcome  detail  discussion 
by  GVN-US  officials.  In  meantime  MAAG  quietly  ordering  some 
equipment  for  20,000  increase  (Embtel  l444)."  (ibid..  Section 
2  of  2,  p.  4) 

With  the  approval,  of  the  Counterinsurgency  Plan 
for  Vietnam  and  with  the  appointment  of  Ambassador  Nolting,  the 
Kennedy  Administration  launched  its  efforts  to  stem  the  Viet  Cong 
tide  in  South  Vietnam. 
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IV.B.l 


THE  KEIOTEDY  COMCCTMENTS  AND  PROGRAl-IS,  I96I 


SUMMARY  AND  ANALYSIS 


When  Kennedy  took  office,  the  prospect  of  an  eventual  crisis  in 
v'jetnara  nad  been  vridelj'’  recognized  in  the  goverrar.ent,  although  nothing 
ch  had  yet  been  done  about  it.  Our  Ambassador  in  Saigon  had  been 
n'lig  worried  cables  for  a  year,  and  twice  in  recent  months  (in 
bi-oieiV'  er  ^9^0  and  again  in  December)  had  ended  an  appraisal  of  the 
situa^.v;  by  cautiously  raising  the  question  of  vrhether  the  U.S.  would 
at  S'. '^'ler  or  iater  have  to  move  to  replace  Diem.  Barely  a  week  after 
dAr'i'-g  office,  Kennedy  received  and  approved  a  Counter-Insurgency  Plan 
(CIP)  which,  at  what  seems  to  have  been  a  rather  leisurely  pace,  had  been 
ffoing  through  drafting  and  staffing  for  the  previous  eight  months. 

The  CIP  was  a  most  modest  prograiii  by  the  standard  v;e  have  become 
u&tcmed  to  in  Vietna.m.  It  offered  Diem  financial  support  for  a  20,000 
,  ;  In  cease  in  his  armi/,  which  then  stood  at  150,000;  plus  support  for 
a.  '  "  half  of  the  counter-guerrilla  auxiliary  force  known  as  the  Civil 
x  h  In  return,  it  asked  Diem  for  a  number  of  reforms  which  appeared 
tne  /jnerican  side  as  merely  common  sense  --  such  as  straightening  out 
vomm.^nd  arrange.m.ents  for  the  army  under  which  h2  different  officials 
directly  responsible  to  Diem  (38  province  chiefs,  3  regional  commanders, 
and  a  Chief  of  Staff)  shared  operational  command. 

The  CIP  was  superseded  in  May  by  an  enlarged  version  of  the  same 
program,  and  the  only  longer  term  significance  the  original  program  held 
was  that  it  presumably  offered  the  Administration  a  lesson  in  dealing  vrith 
ibc^ir'^and  perhaps,  although  it  was  not  foreseen  then,  a  lesson  in  dealing 
^rith  Vietnainese  governments  generally.)  The  negotiations  dragged  on  and 
on;  the  U.S.  military  and  eventually  most  of  the  civilians  both  in  Saigon 
and  'Washington  grew  imipatient  for  getting  on  with  the  war;  Diem  promised 
action  on  some  of  the  American  points,  and  finally  even  issued  some  decrees, 
none  of  which  were  really  followed  up.  For  practical  purposes,  the  list  of 
"  ssential  reforms"  proposed  as  part  of  the  CIP,  including  those  Diem  had 
an  the  impression  he  agreed  to,  could  have  been  substituted  unchanged 

ice  list  of  reforms  the  U.S.  requested  at  the  end  of  the  year,  with 
equal  effect,  as  the  quid  pro  quo  demanded  for  the  much  enlarged  U.S.  aid 
?fer  that  followed  the  Taylor  Mission. 

Negotiations  with  Diem  came  to  an  end  in  May,  not  because  the  issues 
ha..  ..eea  resolved,  but  because  the  U.S.  decided  to  forget  trying  to  pressure 
.Die;.;  fet  a  v;hile  and  instead  try  to  coax  him  into  reforming  by  winning  his 
confidence.  Partly,  no  doubt,  this  reflected  the  view  that  pressure  was 
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getting  novrhere  and  the  alternative  approach  might  do  better.  Mainly, 
however,  the  changed  policy,  and  the  somev7hat  enlarged  aid  program  that 
accompanied  it,  reflected  the  pressures  created  by  the  situation  in 
neighboring  Laos.  (We  v.'ill  see  that  there  is  a  strong  case  to  be' made 
that  even  the  Fall,  post-Taylor  Mission,  decisions  were  essentially 
dominated  by  the  impact  of  Laos.  But  in  May  the  situation  was  unambiguous. 
Laos,  not  anything  happening  in  Vietnam,  was  the  driving  force.) 

A  preliminary  step  came  April  20.  Immediately  following  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  disaster,  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  disaster  in  Laos  on  the  very 
near  horizon,  Kennedy  asked  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Gilpatric  to  work 
up  a  program  for  saving  Vietnam.  The  program  v;as  delivered,  as  requested, 
a  week  later.  It  was  a  somewhat  enlarged  version  of  the  CIP,  with  the 
implication,  not  spelled  out  in  the  paper,  that  the  new  effort  would  be 
put  into  effect  without  making  any  demands  on  Diem.  (Simultaneously, 
Ambassador  Durbov;,  who  had  been  in  Vietnam  for  four  years,  v?as  being 
i'eplaced  by  Kolting,  and  this  added  to  the  hope  that  a  new  start  might 
be  made  with  Diem.)  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  anything  more  was 
expected  of  Gilpatric 's  program,  and  indeed  all  the  evidence  suggests  that 
the  main  point  of  fne  exercise  was  to  w'ork  General  Lansdale  into  the  role 
of  government-v;ide  coordinator  and  manager  of  the  country '.s  first  ni'ijor  test 
in  the  new  art  of  counter-insurgency.  Lansdale  served  as  Executive  Officer 
of  the  Task  Force  v;hich  Gilpatric  organized  and  v:hich  he  proposed  should  be 
given  a  continuing,  dominant  role  in  m.anaging  the  Vietnamese  enterprise. 

By  the  time  the  report  was  submitted  on  April  27  when  the  Laos  crisis 
was  reaching  its  peak,  a  nev;  Geneva  conference  had  been  agreed  upon.  But 
there  were  serious  doubts  that  the  pro-v;estern  side  in  Laos  vrould  be  left 
■vrith  anything  to  negotiate  about  by  the  time  the  conference  opened.  Even 
the  U.S. -favored  settlement  (a  coalition  governm.ent)  represented  a  major, 
if  prudent,  retreat  from  the  previous  U.S.  position  taken  during  the  closing 
months  of  the  Eisenhower  Administration. )  So  the  situation  in  Laos  was 
bad,  if  unavoidabi.e;  and  it  followed  right  on  the  heels  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
and  at  a  tim.e  when  the  Soviets  w'ere  threatening  to  move  against  Berlin. 

The  emphasis  of  the  Gilpatric  Task  Force  shifted  from  shaping  up  the  counter¬ 
insurgency  aid  program  for  Vietnam,  to  finding  vays  to  demonstrate  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  (and  others)  that  a  further  retreat  in  Laos  >7ould  not 
foreshadow  an  imminent  retreat  in  Vietnam. 

On  April  28,  an  annex  to  the  Task  Force  report  proj'osed  oo  counter 
the  impact  of  Laos  ivith  U.S.  support  for  an  increase  in  South  Vietnamese 
forces  (the  original  report  had  proposed  only  more  generous  financial  support 
for  forces  already  planned  under  the  CIP)  and,  further,  a  modest  commitment 
of  U.S.  ground  combat  units  in  South  Vietnam,  with  the  nominal  mission  of 
establishing  tv7o  training  centers.  On  April  2y,  Kennedy  endorsed  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  original  draft,  but  took  no  action  on  the  far  more  significant 
proposals  in  the  annex.  On  May  1,  a  revised  Task  Force  draft  came  out, 
incorporating  the  Laos  Annex  proposals,  and  adding  a  recommendation  that 
the  U.S.  make  clear  an  intent  to  intervene  in  Vietnam  to  the  extent  needed 
to  prevent  a  Viet  Cong  victory.  At  this  point,  practical  control  of  the- 


Task  Force  appears  to  have  shifted  out  of  Gilpatric's  (and  Defense’s) 
hands  to  State  (and,  apparently,  George  Ball.)  A  State  redraft  of  the 
report  came  out  May  3j  which  eliminated  the  special  role  laid  out  for 
Lansdale,  shifted  the  cheiirmanship  of  the  continuing  Task  Force  to  State, 
and  blurred,  without  wholly  eliminating,  the  Defense-drafted  recommendations 
for  sending  U.S.  combat  units  to  Vietnam  and  for  public  U.S.  commitments 
to  save  South  Vietnam  from  Communism.  But  even  the  State  re-draft  recom¬ 
mended  consideration  of  stationing  American  troops  in  Vietnam,  for  missions 
not  involving  combat  with  the  Viet  Cong,  and  a  bilateral  U.S.-SVIT  security 
treaty.  On  May  4  and  5?  still  acting  under  the  pressures  of  the  Laos 
crisis,  the  Administration  implied  (through  a  statement  by  Senator  Fulbright 
at  the  White  House  following  a  meeting  with  Kennedy,  and  at  Kennedy's  press 
conference  the  next  day)  that  it  was  considering  stationing  American  forces 
in  Vietnam.  On  May  6,  a  final  draft  of  the  Task  Force  report  came  out, 
essentially  following  the  State  draft  of  May  3*  On  May  8,  Kennedy  signed 
a  letter  to  Diem,  to  be  delivered  by  Vice  President  Johnson  the  next  week, 
which  promised  Diem  strong  U.S.  support,  but  did  not  go  beyond  the  program 
outlined  in  the  original  Task  Force  report;  it  offered  neither  to  finance 
expanded  South  Vietnamese  forces,  nor  to  station  American  troops  in  Vietnam. 
On  May  11,  the  recommendations  of  the  final,  essentially  State-drafted, report 
were  formalized.  But  by  now,  the  hoped  for  cease-fire  in  Laos  had  come  off. 
Vice  President  Johnson  in  Saigon  on  the  12th  of  May  followed  through  on  his 
instructions  to  proclaim  strong  U.S.  support  for  and  confidence  in  Diem. 

When  Diem  talked  of  his  worries  about  U.S.  policy  in  Laos,  Johnson,  obviously 
acting  on  instructions,  raised  the  possibility  of  stationing  American  troops 
in  Vietnam  or  of  a  bilateral  treaty.  But  Diem  wanted  neither  at  that  time. 
Johnson's  instructions  were  not  available  to  this  study,  so  we  do  not  know 
how  he  would  have  responded  if  Diem  had  asked  for  either  troops  or  a  treaty, 
eO. though  the  language  of  the  Task  Force  report  implies  he  would  only  have 
indicated  a  U.S.  willingness  to  talk  about  these  things.  V/ith  Johnson, 
came  the  new  Ambassador,  Fritz  Nolting,  whose  principal  instruction  was  to 
"get  on  Diem's  wavelength"  in  contrast  to  the  pressure  tactics  of  his 
predecessor. 

A  few  weeks  later,  in  June,  Diem,  responding  to  an  invitation  Kennedy 
had  sent  through  Johnson,  dispatched  an  aide  to  Washington  with  a  letter 
outlining  Saigon's  "essentieQ.  military  needs."  It  asked  for  a  large  increase 
in  U.S.  support  for  Vietnamese  forces  (sufficient  to  raise  ARVIJ  strength 
from  170,000  to  270,000  men),  and  also  for  the  dispatch  of  "selected 
elements  of  the  American  Armed  Forces",  both  to  establish  training  centers 
for  the  Vietnamese  eind  as  a  symbol  of  American  commitment  to  Vietnam.  The 
proposal.  Diem  said,  had  been  worked  out  with  the  advice  of  I'lAAG  Saigon, 
whose  chief,  along  with  the  JCS  and  at  least  some  civilian  officieQ-S, 
strongly  favored  getting  American  troops  into  Vietnam. 

The  question  of  increased  support  for  Vietnamese  forces  was  resolved 
through  the  use  of  the  Staley  Mission.  This  was  normally  a  group  of  economic 
experts  intended  to  work  with  a  Vietnamese  group  on  questions  of  economic 
policy.  Particuleirly  at  issue  was  whether  the  Vietnamese  could  not  be 
financing  a  larger  share  of  their  own  defenses.  But  the  economic  proposals 
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and  programs,  all  of  which  turned  out  to  be  pretty  general  and  fuzzy, 
comprised  a  less  important  part  of  the  report  than  the  discussion  of 
Vietnamese  military  requirements.  Here  the  study  group  reflected  the 
instructions  of  the  two  governments'.  On  the  basis  of  the  Staley  Report, 
the  U.S.  agreed  to  support  a  further  increase  of  30,000  in  the  RVNAP,  but 
deferred  a  decision  on  the  balance  of  the  South  Vietnamese,  request  on  the 
grounds  that  the  question  might  not  have  to  be  faced  since  by  the  time 
the  RVNAF  reached  200,000  men,  sometime  late  in  19^2,  the  Viet  Cong  might 
already  be  on  the  run.  The  Staley  Report  also  contained  v/hat  by  now  had 
already  become  the  usual  sorts  of  nice  words  about  the  importance  of  social, 
political,  and  administrative  reforms,  v;hich  turned  out  to  have  the  usual 
relevance  to  reality.  The  U.S.  was  still  sticViing  to  the  May  formula  of 
trying  to  coax  Diem  to  reform,  instead  of  the  equally  unsuccessful  January 
formula  of  trying  to  pressure  him  to  reform. 

The  other  issue  --  the  request  for  "elements  of  the  Merican  Armed 
Forces"  —  ves  left  completely  obscure.  From  the  record  available,  we 
are  not  sure  that  Diem  really  wanted  the  troops  then,  or  whether  Kennedy 
really  was  willing  to  send  them  if  they  were  v/anted.  All  we  know  is  that 
Diem  included  seme  language  in  his  letter  that  made  the  request  a  little 
ambiguous,  and  that  Washington  —  either  on  the  basis  of  clarification  • 
from  Diem's  aide  who  delivered  the  letter,  or  on  its  own  initiative,  or 
some  co.mbination  of  both  --  interpreted  the  letter  as  not  asking  for  troops, 
and  nothing  came  of  the  apparent  request. 

A  new,  and  much  more  serious  sense  of  crisis  developed  in  September. 

This  time  the  problem  uas  not  directly  Laos,  but  strong  indications  of 
moderate  deterioration  of  Diem's  military  position  and  very  substantial 
deterioration  of  morale  in  Saigon.  There  v:as  a  sharp  upswing  in  Viet  Cong 
attacks  in  September,  including  a  spectacular  raid  on  a  province  capital 
55  miles  from  Saigon  during  v.^hich  the  province  chief  was  publicly  beheaded 
by  the  insurgents.  At  the  end  of  September,  Diem  surprised  Holting  by 
asking  the  U.S.  for  a  U.S.-G'VTI  defense  treaty.  By  Diem's  account  the  loss 
of  morale  in  Saigon  v:as  due  to  worries  about  U.S.  policy  growing  out  of  the 
Laos  situation.  Both  U.S.  officials  in  V/ashington  and  South  Vietnamese 
other  than  those  closest  to  Diem,  though,  put  most  of  the  blame  on  deteri¬ 
oration  within  South  Vietnam,  although  the  demoralizing  effect  of  Viet  Cong 
successes  V7as  unquestionably  magnified  by  uncertainties  about  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  Vietnam.  In  response.  President  Kennedy  sent  General  Taylor 
and  Walt  Rostov/,  then  both  on  the  White  House  staff,  to  Vietnam,  accompanied 
by  some  less  prominent  officials  from  State  and  Defense. 

What  Taylor  and  Rostow  reported  was  that  Saigon  faced  a  dual  crisis  of 
confidence,  compounded  out  doubts  arising  from  Laos  that  the  U.S.  would 
stick  by  South  Vietnam,  and  doubts  arising  from  the  Viet  Cong  successes 
that  Diem's  unpopuleir  and  inefficient  regime  could  beat  the  Viet  Cong  anyway. 
The  report  said  that  a  U.S.  military  commiteent  in  Vietnam  was  needed  to 
meet  the  first  difficulty;  and  that  the  second  could  best  be  met  by  supplying 
a  generous  infusion  of  American  personnel  to  gill  levels  of  the  Vietnamese, 
government  and  army,  who  could,  it  was  hoped,  instill  the  Vietnamese  with 
the  right  kind  of  winning  spirit,  and  reform  the  regime  "from  the  bottom  up" 
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despite  Dien's  vieaknesses.  The  report  recommended  the  dispatch  of  heli¬ 
copter  companies  and  other  forms  of  combat  support,  but  without  great 
emphasis  on  these  units.  Probably,  although  the  record  does  not  specifically 
say  so,  there  was  a  generad  understanding  that  such  units  would  be  sent 
even  before  the  report  v/as  submitted,  and  that  is  why  there  is  relatively 
little  emphasis  on  the  need  for  them. 

The  crucial  issue  was  what  form  the  American  military  commitment 
had  to  take  to  be  effective.  Taylor,  in  an  eyes  only  cable  to  the 
President,  argued  strongly  for  a  task  force  in  the  delta,  consisting 
mainly  of  army  engineers  to  work  where  there  had  been  a  ma^or  flood.  The 
delta  was  also  v:here  the  VC  were  strongest,  and  Taylor  warned  the  President 
that  the  force  would  have  to  conduct  some  combat  operations  and  expect  to 
take  casualties.  But  Taylor  argued  that  the  balance  of  the  program,  less 
this  task  force,  would  be  insufficient,  for  v;e  had  to  "convince  Diem  that 
we  are  willing  to  Join  him  in  a  sho\7do>m  vdth  the  Viet  Cong..." 

\Ie  do  not  know  what  advice  President  Kennedy  received  from  State: 

Sorenson  claims  all  the  President's  advisors  on  Vietnam  favored  sending 
the  ground  force;  but  George  Ball,  at  least,  who  may  not. have  been  part 
of  the  formal  decision  group,  is  vridely  reported  to  have  opposed  such  a 
move;  so  did  Galbraith,  then  Ambassador  to  India,  v/ho  happened  to  be  in 
Washington;  and  perhaps  seme  others.  From  Defense,  the  President  received 
a  memo  from  I'cITamara  for  himself,  Gilpatric,  end  the  JCS,  stating  that  they 
were  "inclined  to  recommend"  the  Taylor  program,  but  only  on  the  understanding 
that  it  vrould  be  follov:ed  up  v;ith  more  troops  as  needed,  and  with  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  attack  North  Vietnam.  (The  JCS  estimated  that  40,000  Ajaerican 
troops  v'ould  be  needed  to  "clean  up"  the  Viet  Cong.)  The  Taylor  Mission 
Report,  and  Taylor's  o;:n  cables,  had  also  stressed  a  probable  need  to  attack, 
or  at  least  threaten  to  attack.  North  Vietnam. 

The  McNamara  memo  v;as  sent  November  8.  But  on  November  11,  Rusk  and 
McNamara  signed  a  Joint  memo  that  reversed  McNamara's  earlier  position: 
it  recommended  deferring,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  the  dispatch  of  combat 
units.  This  obviously  suited  Kennedy  perfectly,  and  the  NSAII  embodying  the 
decisions  v/as  taken  essentially  verbatim  from  the  recommendations  of  the 
Rusk/McNamara  paper,  except  that  a  recommendation  that  the  U.S.  was  commiting 
itself  to  prevent  the  loss  of  Vietnam  was  deleted. 

But  V7here  the  Taylor  Report  had  implied  a  continuation  of  the  May 
policy  of  trying  to  coax  Diem  into  cooperating  v;ith  the  U.S.,  the  new 
program  was  made  contingent  on  Diem's  acceptance  of  a  list  of  reforms; 
further  Diem  was  to  be  informed  that  if  he  accepted  the  program  the  U.S. 
would  expect,  to  "share  in  decision-making" ..  .rather  thaji  "advise  only". 

Thus,  the  effect  of  the  decision  was  to  give  Diem  less  than  he  was  expecting 
(no  symbolic  commitment  of  ground  forces)  but  to  accompany  this  limited 
offer  with  demands  for  which  Diem  vas  obviously  both  unprepared  and  unwilling 
to  accede  to.  On  top  of  this,  there  was  the  enormous  (and  not  always  recog¬ 
nized)  extent  to  which  U.S.  policy  was  driven  by  the  unthinkability  of 
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avoidably  risking  another  defeat  in  Southeast  Asia  hard  on  the  heels  of 
the  Laos  retreat. 

Consequently,  the  U.S.  bargaining  position  was  feeble.  Further, 
Galbraith  at  least ,  and  probably  others ,  advi sed’  Kennedy  that  there  was 
not  much  point  to  bargaining  with  Diem  anyway,  since  he  would  never 
follow  through  on  any  promises  he  made.  (Galbraith  favored  promoting  an 
anti-Diera  military  coup  at  the  earliest  convenient  moment.)  Kennedy 
ended  up  settling  for  a  set  of  promises  that  fell  well  short  of  any 
serious  effort  to  make  the  aid  program  really  contingent  on  reforms  by 
Diem.  Since  the  war  soon  thereafter  began  to  look  better,  Kennedy  never 
had  occasion  to  reconsider  his  decision  on  combat  troops;  and  no  urgent 
reason  to  consider  Galbraith's  adyice  on  getting  rid  of  Diem  until  late 

1963. 
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Til£  PRQGWi  COM^^IT;■iR<TS :  I96I 


IV.B.l. 


DATE 

1960-1961 


CHROIiOLOGY 


WEm  OR  DOOblllSiT  DESCRIFTIOa' 

Sitxiation  in  Vietnam  According  to  Ambassador  Durbro’i^ 

there  was  widespread  popular'  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  Diem  Govern¬ 
ment  and  a  growing  guerrilla  threat. 
At  the  same  time,  there  had  been  a 
very  gradual  gro’.rth  of  U.S.  involve¬ 
ment  in  assisting  the  GVN  to  counter 
the  VC. 


In  the  U.S.  two  questions  influenced 
decisions  about  Vietnam;  first,  what 
should  the  U.S.  give  Diem  to  counter 
the  communists;  secondly,  what  —  if 
any  —  demarids  should  be  posed  as  a 
quid  pro  quo  for  assistance? 

US-Soviet  Relations  The  problems  of  dealing  with  Moscow 

were  far  mors  pressing  than  those 
related  to  Vietnam.  A  feeling  that 
America’s  position  in  the  vjorld  had 
been  eroded  by  the  USSR  prevailed; 
Kennedi""  was  particularly  determined 
to  regain  American  strength,  prestige 
end  influence.  An;rt.hing  vdiich  could 
be  construed  as  Ajnerican  weakness 
vis-a-vis  the  USSR  was  to  be  avoided. 
This  affected  policy  tenrard  Vietnam. 

Situation  in  Laos  The  US-backed,  pro-American  faction 

under  Phouni  Kosavan  was  losing  to 
the  pro-Co2ri\mist /neutralist  faction 
supported  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Commitment  of  U.S.  forces  was  rejected 
and  on  May  2,  I96I  a  cease-fire  was 
declared.  Pi’esident  Kennedy  decided 
to  support  a  coalition  solution,  even 
though  the  odds,  on  coalition  leader 
Souvanna  Phouma’s  staying  in  poorer 
were  very  low.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  decision,  Vlashington  believed 
•that  Southeast  Asian  leaders  doubted 
the  sincerity  of  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  the  area,  and  the  U.S.  felt 
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DATE 


20  Jan  1961 
28  Jan  1961 


EVQJT  OR  DOCUIS.T 


President  Kennedy- 
Inaugurated 

Kennedy  Approves  the 
Counterinsurgency 
Plan  (CIP)  for  Viet¬ 
nam 


DESCRIPTION 


compelled  to  do  something  to  restore 
confidence,  demonstrate"  U.S.  resolve 
and  dispel  any  idea  Moscow  might 
have  that  the  U.S.  intended  to  -with¬ 
draw  from  Southeast  Asia.  Laos  was 
thus  particvilarly’-  influential  in 
development  of  policy  to’vr.rd  Vietnam. 


Gradually  developed  during  I96I,  the 
CIP  was  to  be  the  basis  for  expanded 
U.S.  assistance  to  Vietnam.  Kennedy 
automatically  approved  its  main  pro¬ 
visions;  negotiations  with  Diem  about 
the  CIP  began  13  February  and  con¬ 
tinued  through-  May  of  196I.  The  U.S. 
offered  $23.4  million  to  support  a 
20,000-man  increase  in  the  ARVK  (for 
a  new  total  of  170,000);  to  train, 
equip  and  supply  a  32,000-man  Civil 
Guard  at  $12.7  million.  The  full 
package  added  less  than  $42  mil.lior. 
to  the  currer.t  $220  million  aid  pro¬ 
gram. 


The  CIP  called  for  consolidation  of 
the  RVNAF  chain  of  command  (never 
fully  accomplished  \inder  Diem.)  Kv 
agreement  was  reached  on  the  question 
of  strategy  dtnring  this  period. 

(Diem  i\^anted  "strategic"  outposts, 
Agrovilles,  lines  of  strength  thi-ough- 
out  the  country;  the  MAAG  fa\*ored  a 
"net  and  spear"  concept  —  small  units 
operating  o-at  of  pacified  areas  to 
find  the  enemy,  call  in  reserve  forces, 
gradually  esrtend  secvirity  to  all  of 
Vietnm. ) 

Civil  reforms  included  vurging  Diem  to 
broaden  his  government,  inclvide  oppo¬ 
sition  political  leaders  in  the 
cabinet,  give  the  National  Assembly 
some  power,  institute  civic  action  to 
win  hearts,  minds  and  loyalty  of  the 
peasants.  > 
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DATE 


EVEt:T  OR  DOCUjvEiTT 


DESCRIPTIOK 


Mid-Jan  1961 


February-May 

19S1 


The  CIP  assmed  the  GVM  had  the 
potential  to  cope  with  the  VC  if 
necessary  corrective  measvires  were 
taken  and  if  adequate  forces  were 
provided.  The  implicit  bargain  of 
the  plan:  the  U.S.  would  support 
"adequate  forces"  ^  Diem  would 
institute  "necessary  corrective 
measures."  Again,  althougli  socio¬ 
political  reforms  were  sought 
through  the  CIP  and  other  plans, 
they  were  not  realized  during  the 
early  Kennedj’’  years. 

A  Lansdale  Report  on  Folicn’/ing  a  trip  to  Vietnam, 

Vietnam  Major  General  E .  G.  Lansdale  called 

for  strong  support  for  Diem  and 
recommended  the  U.S.  demonstrate 
that  support  immediately.  Only  if 
Diem’s  confidence  in  the  U.S.  were 
restored  would  U.S.  influence  be 
effective,  said  Lansdale.  He  recom¬ 
mended  the  immediate  transfer  of 
Durbrow  (he  v;as  "too  close  to  the 
forest"  and  was  not  trusted  by  the 
GVI'T)  and  immediate  adoption  of  social, 
economic,  political  and  military  pro¬ 
grams  to  prove  U.S.  backing  for  Dier.: 
as  well  as  help  Diem  stabilize  the 
countryside. 


Durbrow  Hegotiations  Diem  stalled  the  implementation  of 
with  Diem  on  the  CIP  his  "major  promises"  (to  establish 

a  central  intelligence  organization, 
put  operational  control  for  counter¬ 
insurgency  operations  under  the  mili- 
■  tary  command  system,  reform  the  cabi¬ 

net  and  gov erniTiental  administration). 
Washington  held  up  the  "green  light" 
on  aid  as  long  as  Diem  stalled  — 
although  the  JCS  and  MAAG  in  Saigon 
were  impatient  to  get  on  with  the  war 
and  were  annoyed  by  the  delay. 
Finally,  in  mid-May  (after  Durbrow 
had  ended  his  four-year  tour  in  Viet¬ 
nam)  Diem  implemented  some  "major 
promises"  by  decree.  But  nothing 
changed. 
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DATE  EVE\T  OR  DOCUI^lEIsT 

12  Apr  1961  Rostov?  Kenorandum  for 

President  Kennedy 


20  Apr  I90I  The  Presidential 

Progreai  for 
Vietnen 


27  Apr  1961  Gilpatric  Task  Force 

Report  suhnitted;  the 
KSC  meets 


DESCRIPTION 

V?.  W.  Rostov  suggested  several  vays 
for  "gearing-up  the  vhole  Vietnam 
operation."  These  included:  assign¬ 
ing  a  first-rate,  fulltime  backstop 
man  in  Washington  to  Vietnam  affairs 
(Lansdale);  a  Vice  Presidential  visit 
in  Southeast  Asia;  esqploring  vays  to 
use  nev  American  techniques  and 
gadgets  in  the  fight  against  the  VC; 
replacing  the  ICA  (AID)  chief;  high- 
level  discussion  of  tactics  for  per¬ 
suading  Diem  to  broaden  his  govern¬ 
ment;  a  Presidential  letter  to  Diem 
in  which  Kennedy  would  reaffirm 
support  for  him  but  express  the 
\irgency  attached  to  finding  a  "more 
effective  political  and  morale 
setting"  for  military  operations. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Gilpatric 
was  directed  to  appraise  the  current 
status  and  future  prospects  of  the 
VC  drive  in  South  Vietnam,  then 
recommend  a  series  of  actions  to 
prevent  communist  domination  of  the 
GVi:. 

(At  this  same  time:  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
invasion  force  surrendered  and  the 
Laos  crisis  was  coming  to  a  head.) 

Gilpatric  and  Lansdale  headed  a  Task 
Force  established  immediatelj’’  to 
carry  out  these  instructions. 

This  first  Task  Force  draft  called 
for  a  moderate  acceleration  of  the 
CIP  program  approved  in  January,  with 
stress  on  vigor,  enthusiasm  and  strong 
leadership.  The  report  recommended 
building  on  present  US-GYN  programs, 
infusing  them  with  a  new  sense  of 
VLTgency  and  creating  action  programs 
in  almost  every  field  to  create  a 
viable  and  increasingly  democratic 
government  in  SVK  to  prevent  commu¬ 
nist  domination.  No  ARVtJ  increase 


k 


DATE 


EVENT  OR  DOCUMENT 


DESCRIPTION 


► 


28  Apr  1561 


W' 


beyond  the  already-avithorized  20,000- 
Ban  addition  vas  reconwended;  a 
modest  MAAG  increase  vas  proposed. 

The  US  >70uld  support  the  Civil  Guard 
and  Self-Defense  Corps.  Emphasis 
was  on  stabilizing  the  countryside, 
not  on  pressing  Diem  for  political 
or  administrative  reforms.  (Gilpatric- 
vanted  Lansdale  to  go  to  Vietnam 
immediately  after  the  program  was 
approved  to  consult  with  Vietnamese 
and  US  leaders  and  malie  further  recom¬ 
mendations  for  action;  but  McI^amar^ 
made  Lansdale 's  mission  contingent 
upon  an  invitation  from  the  US  Am¬ 
bassador  in  Sajgon  —  an  invitation 
’  that  never  came . ) 

The  KSC  vas  to  discuss  this  report 
but  the  27  April  meeting  was  doai- 
nated  by  the  acute  Laotian  crisis. 

Laos  Annex  to  (first)  A  report  —  a  response,  really  — 

Task  Force  Report  concerning  the  critical  situation 

in  Laos  and  its  effect  on  Vietnam 
vas  prepared  for  the  KSC  on  28  April. 

It  recommended  a  tv:o-division  ARVK 
increase  and  deployment  of  3^00  US 
troops  to  Vietnam  (tvo  l600-man 
teams  to  train  each  new  division; 

400  Special  Forces  troops  to  speed 
over-all  ARVi'"  counterinsurgency 
training).  Rationale;  to  enable 
AEVI'J  to  guard  against  conventional 
invasion  of  South  Vietnam.  (Both 
the  increased  forces  and  their  justi¬ 
fication  vere  different  from  two 
earlier  reports.  Lansdale  had  ad\  o— 
cated  no  PJNl't  increase  but  felt  some 
US  force  build-up  vras  called  for  as 
a  demonstration  of  American  support 
for  the  GVK.  Gilpatric's  military 
aide.  Colonel  E.  F.  Black,  wote  the 
other  report  which  saw  no  need  for 
more  US  troops  but  recommended  ex¬ 
pansion  of  ARVN  to  meet  the  threat 
of  increased  infiltration.  These 
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II\TE  EVEI<T  OR  ROCmET.’T 


29  Apr  1961  Kennedy  Decisions  on 

the  Draft  Report 


DESCRIPTION 


views  were  rejected  in  favor  of 
Black's  second  paper  vrhich  aclvo- 
cated  more  ARVj«'  troops  —  to 
counter  overt  aggression,  not  in¬ 
creased  infiltration  —  end  com¬ 
mitment  of  US  troops  for  training 
purposes  --  not  for  political 
reassurance  or  demonstration  of 
US  resolve.  Black's  second  paper 
was  sent  to  the  DSC.) 

Kennedy  did  not  act  on  the  Laos 
Annex.  He  ewproved  only  the 
limited  military  proposals  con- ^ 
tained.  in  the  first  Gilpatric  Task 
Force  report.  The  685-nian  MAAG 
would  he  increased  to  785  to  enable 
it  to  train  the  approved  20,000  new 
ARW  troops.  Kennedy  also  author¬ 
ized  the  llAAG  to  support  and  advise 
the  Self  Defense  Corps  (40,000  men); 
authorized  114P  support  for  the  entire 
Civil  Guard  of  68,000  (vice  32,000 
previously  supported) ;  ordered  in¬ 
stallation  of  radar  surveillance 
equipment  and  o’layed  MAP  support 
and  training  for  the  Vietnamese 
J\ink  Force. 


•  1  Kay  1961 


1-ISC  Meets;  lTe\:  Draft  Kennedy  again  deferred  decision  on 
of  the  Task  Force  sending  troops  into  Laos  apparently 

Report  Issued  because  the  feeling  that  the  US  wovild 

not  make  such  a  move  was  now  firm. 


The  1  May  draft  report  was  little 
different  from  the  28  April  version. 
The  Laos  Annex  was  incorporated  into 
the  main  paper;  the.  US  was  to  make 
knovm  its  readiness  to  "intervene 
unilaterally"  in  Southeast  Asia  to 
fulfill  SEATO  commitments  (vice 
intervene  in  conjunction  with  SEATO 
forces).  ARVK  increases  were  now 
justified  by  the  threat  of  overt 
aggression  as  well  as  increased  in¬ 
filtration. 
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DArj 


EVE'rr  OR  DOCUllEHT 


DESCRIPTIOK' 


3  May  196I 


5  May  1961 


State  (George  Ball) 
Revision  of  Task 
Force  Report 


NSC  Meeting 


This  draft  vras  very  different  fron 
the  original.  Lensdale's  role  vas 
elininated;  the  Gilpatric-Leinsdale 
Task  Force  was  to  be  replaced  by  a 
nevf  group  chaired  by  Ball,  then 
Undersecretary  of  State.  (lansdale 
reacted  with  a  "strong  recorrjLendation" 
that  Defense  stay  out  of  the  director¬ 
ship  proposed  by  State  and  said  the 
"US  past  perfoCTiance  and  theory  of 
action,  which  State  apparentlj»-  desires 
to  continue,  simplj’'  offers  no  sound 
basis  for  winning. . .")  In  State's 
re'.nritten  political  section  of  the 
report,  the  Defense  recOL3iendation 
to  make  clear  US  determination  to 
intervene  unilaterally  if  necessary 
to  save  South  Vietnam  from  cornunisiu 
vas  replaced  by  a  proposal  to  f-,::Tlorc 
new  bilateral  treaty  arrange::ients  with 
Diem  (arrangements  which  night  mean 
intervention  against  the  guerrillas 
but  might  mean  intervention  only 
against  DRY  attack) .  The  need  for 
hew  arrangements  was  tied  to  the 
"loss"  of  Laos.  State  incorporated 
unchanged  the  Defense  draft  as  the 
military  section  of  its  revised 
report,  but  implied  "further  study" 
would  be  given  to  sene  Defense  recom¬ 
mendations.  Overall,  the  State 
revision  tried  to  tone  down  comiiit- 
ments  to  Vietnam  suggested  in  the 
Defense  version.  It  left  the  Presi¬ 
dent  a  great  deal  of  room  to  maneuver 
without  explicitly  overruling  recom¬ 
mendations  presented  him. 

Again,  Laos  was  the  main  subject. 

Most  agreed  the  chance  for  salvaging 
anything  out  of  the  cease-fire  and 
coalition  government  vras  slim  indeed. 
V/ays  in  which  to  reassure  Vietnam  and 
Thailand  were  sought.  The  Vice 
President's  trip  to  Southeast  Asia 
was  announced  after  the  meeting. 
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DATS  r  : :  :it  s:T 

6  May  1961  ■  tr  ?;e -Draft 

-li  jorcs 


10  May  I90I 


DESCHI: 


) 
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DATS 


EVERT  OR  DOCU'ISrrP 


DESCRIPTION 


* 


9- 15  Way  1961  Vice  President 
Johnson  Visits 
Southeast  A.sia 


commitinent.  The  Ambassador  in  Saigon 
was  empowered  to  open  negotiations 
about  a  bilateral  treaty  but  was 
directed  to  make  no  commitments  wit:i- 
out  further  review  by  the  President. 
These  recommendations  from  the  Pay  6 
Task  Force  reijort  were  approved: 
help  the  GV1^  increase  border  patrol 
and  counterinsurgency  capability 
through  aerial  surveillance  and  new 
technological  devices;  help  set  up 
a  center  to  test  new  weapons  and 
techniques;  help  ARVil  implement 
health,  welfare  and  public  work  pro¬ 
jects;  deploy  a  400-man  special  forces 
group  to  liha  Trang  to  accelerate  ART.r 
training;  instruct  JCS,  CECPAC,  I'J  'G 
to  assess  the  military  utility  of  an 
increase  in  ARVi}  from  170,000  to 
200,000  (the  two-division  increase 
recommended  previously). 

Purpose:  to  reassure  Asian  leaders 
that  despite  Laos,  the  l&iited  States 
could  be  counted  on  to  support  then. 
Johnson  reported  the  mission  had 
halted  the  decline  of  confidence  in 
the  United  States,  but  did  not  restore 
confidence  already  lost.  Johnson 
strongly  believed  that  faith  must  be 
restored,  the  "battle  against  commu¬ 
nism  must  be  joined  in  Southeast  Asia 
with  strength  and  determination"  (or 
the  US  v:ould  be  reduced  to  a  fortress 
America  with  defenses  pulled  back  to 
California's  shores);  he  believed 
there  was  no  alternative  to  US  leader  • 
ship  in  Southeast  Asia  but  that  any 
help  extended  —  military,  economic, 
social  —  must  be  part  of  a  mutual, 
effort  and  contingent  upon  Asian 
willingness  to  "take  the  necessary 
measiues  to  make  our  aid  effective." 

He  reported  that  American  troops  were 
neither  reqxdred  nor  desired  by  Asian 
leaders  at  this  time. 


r 
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DATE 


EVENT  OR  DOClllSI'IT 


DESCRIPTIOH 


/  Calling  Thailand  and  Vietnam  the 

most  immediate,  most  important 
trouble  spots,  the  Vice  President 
said  the  US  "mxist  decide  whether 
to  support  Diem  —  or  let  Vietnam 
fall,"  opted  for  supporting  Diem, 
said  "the  most  important  thing  is 
imaginative,  creative,  American 
management  of  our  military  aid 
program,"  and  reported  $50  million 
in  military  and  economic  assis¬ 
tance  "will  be  needed  if  we  decide 
to  support  Vietnam."  The  same 
amount  vras  recommended  for  Thailand. 


l8  May  1961 


5  June  1961 


Lansdale  Memorandum 
for  Gilpatric 


Rostov  Note  to 
McNamara 


The  Vice  President  concluded  by 
posing  this  as  the  fundcjnental 
decision:  "whether. .  .to  meet  the. 
challenge  of  Communist  expansion 
now  in  Southeast  Asia  or  throw  in 
the  towel."  Cautioning  that  "hea\'^'’ 
and  continuing  costs"  would  be  re¬ 
quired,  that  sometime  the  US  "may  be 
faced  with  the  further  decision  of 
•whether  ■'./e  commit  major  United  States 
forces  to  the  area  or  cut  our  losses 
and  withdraw  should  our  other  efforts 
fail,"  Johnson  recannaended  "we  pro¬ 
ceed  with  a  clear-cut  and  strong 
progi'am  of  action." 

Lansdale  noted  Diem’s  rejection  of 
US  combat  forces  per  se  at  this  time 
but  pointed  out  Diem  seemed  willing 
to  accept  troops  for  training  pur¬ 
poses  only.  At  this  sme  time,  J-AAG 
Chief  McGarr  requested  l6,000  US 
troops  (combat  units)  be  sent,  nomi¬ 
nally  to  establish  centers  to  train 
RVKAF  divisions.  If  Diem  wovild  not 
accept  16,000,  McGarr  wovild  settle 
for  10,000  men. 

Saying  "we  must  think  of  the  kind  of 
forces  for  Thailand  now,  Vietnam 
later,"  Rostov  suggested" aircraft, 
helicopters,  communications ^  men. 
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DATE 


EVENT  OR  DOClTffl^T 


DESCRIFTION 


9  June  1961 


p 


Mid-June  to 
July  1961 


Special  Forces,  militia  teachers, 
etc."  would  be  needed  to  support  a 
"cotinter-guerrilla  war  in  Vietnam." 
Rostov:  does  not  mention  combat 
xmits. 

Here,  in  response  to  ViCw  President 
Johnson’s  request  that  he  outline 
military  needs.  Diem  did  request  US 
troops  explicitli*^  for  training  RVi''-7 
"officers  and  technical  specialists" 
—  not  entire  divisions.  He  pro¬ 
posed  ARVI\  be  increased  from  170,000 
to  270,000  to  "counter  the  ominous 
threat  of  communist  domination"  -- 
a  threat  he  documented  by  Inflated 
infiltration  figvires  and  words  abouh 
the  "perilous"  situation  created  by 
the  Laos  solution.  To  train  these 
100,000  nev;  troops  Diera  asked 

for  "considerable  expansion"  of  the 
MAAG  in  the  form  of  "selected 
elements  of  the  American  Armed 
Forces." 

The  Staley  Mission  A  team  headed  by  Eugene  Staley 

(Stanford  Research  Institute)  >:as 
to  vrork  with  Vietnamese  officials 
in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  continu¬ 
ing  problem  of  how  Vietnam  v/as  to 
finance  its  ov-m  war  effort  (deficit 
financing,  inflation,  the  commodity 
import  program,  pi aster /dollar 
exchange  rates,  all  presented  diffi¬ 
culties).  But  the  Staley  group 
became  the  vehicle  for  force  level 
discussions  and  economic  issues  were 
treated  rather  perfunctorily.  The 
group  "does  not  consider  itself  com¬ 
petent  to  make  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  desired  force  levels"  but 
adopted  two  alternative  levels  for 
"economic  planning  purposes": 

200,000  if  the  insvirgency  in  Vietnam 
remains  at  present  levels,  if  Laos 
does  not  fall;  270,000  if  the  Viet- 
cong  significantly  increase  the  in¬ 
surgency  and  if  the  communists  vrin 
de  facto  control  of  Laos. 


Diem  Letter  to 
Kennedy 
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DATE 


11  Axig  1961 


15  Aug  1961 


Late  Aug  I961 


1  Sep  1961 


27  Sep  1961 


EVEl'IT  OR  DOCUI.IENT  DESCRimON 


Kennedy  Decision 
KSAI.I  65 


KIE  14-3/53.61 


Theodore  V7hite 
Reports 


General  KcGarr 
Reports 


Kolting  Reports 


President  Kennedy  agreed  with  the 
Staley  Report  (of  4  Atigust)  that 
seciority  requirements  demanded 
first  priority,  that  economic  £ind 
social  programs  had  to  be  accelerated, 
that  it  was  in  the  US  interest  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  viable  Vietnam.  He  agreed  to 
support  an  ARVl?  increase  to  200,000 
if  Diem  in  turn  agreed  to  a  plan  for 
using  these  forces.  The  270,000 
level  was  thus  disapproved.  Bvrt  the 
plan  for  using  AEVK  forces  had  not 
yet  been  dravm.  Diem  had  not  yet 
designed  —  much  less  Implemented  -- 
social  reforms  svq)posedly  required 
in  return  for  US  assistance. 

Although  collapse  of  the  Saigon 
regime  might  come  by  a  coup  or  from 
Diem's  death,  its  fall  because  of  a 
"prolonged  and  difficult"  struggle 
was  not  predicted. 

"The  situation  gets  worse  almost  weei 
by  week..."  particularly  the  military 
situation  in  the  delta.  If  the  U.S. 
decides  it  must  intervene.  White 
asked  if  we  had  the  people,  instru¬ 
ments  or  clear  objectives  to  moke  it 
successful. 

The  ARVI^  has  displayed  increeised 
efficiency,  a  spirit  of  renevred 
confidence  is  "beginning  to  T)erm£at9 
the  people,  the  GVlJ  and  the  Armed 
Forces." 

Kolting  was  "unable  report .. .progress 
tovfard  attainment  task  force  goals  of 
creating  viable  and  increasingly  demo¬ 
cratic  society,"  called  .the  government 
and  civil  situation  unchanged  freon 
early  September.  A  series  of  large 
scale  VC  attacks  in  central  Vietnam, 
the  day-long  VC  seizure  of  Phuoc  Vinh, 
capital  of  /former/  Phuoc  Thanh  Pro¬ 
vince  --  55  miles  from  Saigon  —  in 
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DATE 


EVEI3T  OR  DOCmSi'JT 


DESCRIPTION 


27  Sep  1961 
(Continued) 


1  Oct  1951 

* 


► 


1  Oct  1961 


5  Oct  1961 


9  Oct  1961 


Diem  Request 


Stete  "First 
12-Month  Report" 


vhich  the  VC  publicly  beheaded 
Diem’s  province  chief  and  escaped 
before  government  troops  arrived 
and  increased  infiltration  through 
Laos  demonstrated  "that  the 
tide  has  not  yet  turned"  militarily. 

Diem  requested  a  bilateral  treaty 
with  the  D.S.  This  surprised 
Rolting  but  probably  did  not  sur¬ 
prise  the  White  House,  already 
varned  by  White  of  the  grc-ve  mili¬ 
tary  sitviation. 

This  political  assessment  mirrored 
Holting’s  "no  progress"  report  but 
State  found  the  military  situation 
more  serious  than  Embassy  reports 
had  indicated. 


The  "Rosto^r  Proposal"  Suggested  a  25,000-man  SE^TO  force 

be  put  into  Vietnam  to  guard  the 
Vietnam/Laos  border  between  the  DIZZ 
and  Cr-mbodia.  (The  Pathet  Lao  had 
gained  during  September,  as.  had  VC 
infiltration  through  Laos  to  the 
GVI'Z.  This  prompted  plans  for  U.S. 
action. ) 

JCS^I  717-61  The  JCS  rejected  the  Rostov  pro¬ 

posal:  forces  voixld  be  stretched 
thin,  they  could  not  stop  infil¬ 
tration,  and  voixld  be  at  the  worst 
place  to  oppose  potential  DRV/CHICOM 
invasion.  The  Chiefs  wanted  to  make 
a  Concentrated  effort  in  Laos  where 
a  firm  stand  can  be  talcen  saving  all 
or  substantially  all  of  Laos  vhich 
would,  at  the  sime  time,  protect 
Thailand  and  protect  the  borders 
of  South  Vietnam."  But  if  this  were 
"politically  vmacceptable"  the  Chiefs 
"provided. . .a  possible  limited  interim 
course  of  action":  deployment  of 
about  20,000  troops  to  the  central 
highlands  near  Pleiku  to  assist  the 
GVI'i  and  free  certain  GVK  forces  for 
offensive  action  against  the  VC. 
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DATE 
10  Oct 


11  Oct 


EVEi'.T  OR  DOCUI!ENT  DESCRIPTIOII 


1961  ’’Concept  of  Interven-  Drafted  by  Alexis  Johnson,  the  paper 

tion  in  Vietnam"  blended  Rostovr's  border  control  pro¬ 

posal  vrith  the  JCS  win-control-of- 
the-highlands  counter-proposal  ft>r 
the  initial  mission  of  U. S.  forces 
in  Vietnam.  "The  real  and  ultimate 
objective"  of  U.S.  troops  vas  also 
addressed.  To  defeat  the  Vietcong 
and  render  Vietnam  secure  under  a 
non-Coranunist  ga.'ernment,  Johnson 
"guessed"  three  divisions  vould  be 
the  ultimate  force  required  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  "real  objective."  The 
paper  estimated  a  satisfactory 
settlement  in  I^os  vould  reduce  but 
not  eliminate  infiltration  into 
South  Vietnam,  that  even  if  infil¬ 
tration  vere  cut  dcn.n,  there  vas  no 
assvurance  that  the  GVK  could  "in 
the  foreseeable  fut\nre  be  able  to 
defeat  the  Viet  Cong."  Unilateral 
U.S.  action  vrould  probably  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  plan's  viability  v:as 
dependent  on  the  degree  in  vhich  the 
GVl^  accelerated  "political  and  mili¬ 
tary  action  in  its  ovm  defense.” 

3.961  NSC  Meeting  on  The  KSC  considered  four  papers;  the 

Vietnam  Alexis  Johnson  draft; an  KIE  estimate 

that  SE;\T0  action  "vrould  be  opposed 
by  the  DRV,  Viet  Cong  end  the  Soviet 
Union  (airlift),  that  these  forces 
stood  a  good  chance  of  thvrarting  the 
SEATO  intervention;  third,  ,a  JCS 
estimate  that  40,000  U.S.'  t^Ops  ... 
would  be  required  to  ."clean  up  the 
Viet  Cong  threat"  and  another  128,000 
men  vould  be  needed  to-  •  •  • 

DRV/CUICOM  intervention  (draining 
3  to  4  reserve  divisions).  Finally, 
a  memorandum  from  yilliam  Bvindy  to 
McNamara  "ifhich  said  "it  really 
now  or  never  if  we  are  to  arrest  the 
gains  being  made  by  the  Viet  Cong," 
and  gave  "an  early  and  hard-hitting 
Operation"  a  70  percent  chance  of 
doing  that.  Bundy  added,  the  chance 
of  cleaning  up  the  situation  "depends 
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E\T2\T  OR  DOCU!-rn2:T 


DESCRIFTIOII 


11  Oct  1S61 
(Continued) 


13  Oct  19ol  Saigon  Message  488 


k 


l4  Oct  I50I  Key  York  Times 


on  Diem*s  effectiveness,  •\rhich  is 
very  problematical,"  favored  going 
in  irith  70-30  odds  but  figured  the 
odds  \.'ould  slide  do'.m  if  the  U.S. 

"let,  say,  a  month  go  by"  before 
moving. 

Reversing  his  previous  position. 

Diem  requested  an  additional  fighter- 
bomber  squadron,  civilian  pilots  for 
helicopters  and  C-47  transports  end 
U.S.  combat  units  for  a  "combat- 
training"  mission  near  the  DME, 
possibly  also  in  the  highlands.  He 
asked  consideration  be  given  a  pos¬ 
sible  request  for  a  division  of 
Chiang  Kai-shelc's  troops  to  support 
the  GVI'.  Molting  recotunended  "seric..- 
and  prompt"  attention  for  the  recnieri  s 

In  an  article  leaked  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  —  perhaps  by  Kenned^'  himself  -- 
leaders  vere  called  reluctant  to  send 
U.S.  combat  units  into  Southeast  Asia. 
Obviously  untrue,  the  leal:  iras  prob¬ 
ably  designed  to  end  speculation  about 
troop  deployment  and  guard  Kennedy's 
freedom  of  action. 


20  Oct  1961  CKCPAC  Recormendation  Admiral  Felt  felt  the  pros  and  cons 

of  U.S.  troop  deployment  added  up  in 
favor  of  ^  deployment  until  other 
means  of  helping  Diem  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted. 


18-24  Oct  1961  Taylor  l-Iission  to 
Vietnam 


23  Oct  1961  Ch  ^^AAG  Message 


On  the  18th,  Diem  said  he  vented  no 
U.S.  combat  troojjs  for  any  mission. 

He  repeated  his  request  for  a  bi¬ 
lateral  defense  treaty,  more  support 
for  ARVI\‘  and  combat-support  equipment 
(helicopters,  aircraft,  etc.). 

General  KcGari’  suggested  that  the 
serious  Mekong  River  flood  could 
provide  a  cover  for  U.S.  troop  de¬ 
ployment;  combat  units  could  be 
disguised  as  humanitarian  relief 
forces  and  be  dispatched  to  the 
delta. 
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DATE 

25  Oct  1961 


1  Nov  1961 


1  Nov  1961 


EVENT  OR  DOCUI-IENT.  DESCRIPTION 

Saigon  Message. 536  Taylor  reported  the  pervasive  crisis 

of  confidence  and  serious  loss  in 
Vietnamese  national  morale  created 
by  Laos  and  the  flood,  weakened  the 
war  effort.  To  cope  with  this  Taylor 
reccsnmended:  improvement  of  intelli¬ 

gence  on  the  VCj  building  ARVN 
mobility;  blocking  infiltration  into 
•'tk^ -IjighlahSs'-  ’by^  organizing  a  border 
ranter' force;  introduction  of  U.S. 
forces  either  for  emergency,  short¬ 
term  assistance,  or  for  more  sub¬ 
stantial,  long-term  support  (a  flood 
relief  plus  military  reserve  task 
force);.  Diem  had  reacted  favorably 
"on  all  points." 


BAGUIO  Message  OOO5 


BAGUIO  0006  EYES  ONLY 
FOR  THE  PRESIDEi'T 


which  allow  VC  gains  and  invite  a 
political  crisis.  He  recommended 
more  U.S.  suppoi’t  for  paramilitary 
groups  and  ARVN  mobility;  the  MAAG 
should  be  reorganized  and  increased 
and  the  task  force  introduced  to 
"conduct  such  cccnbat  operations  as 
are  necessary  for  self-defense  and 
for  the  security  of  the  area  in  which 
(it)  is  stationed,"  among  other 
things.  Taylor  felt  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  deployment  were  outweighed 
by  gains,  said  SVN  is  "not  an  ex- 


Taylor  told  the  President,  Rusk  and 
McNai'ara  "v/e  shovild  put  in  a  task 
force  (6-8,000  men)  consisting 
largely  of  logistical  troops  for 
the  purpose  of  participating  in  flood 
relief  and  at  the  same  time  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  U.S.  military  presence  in 
Vietnam  capable  of  assuring  Diem  of 
our  readiness  to  join  him  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  showdown  with  the  Viet  Cong..." 

Taylor  concluded  that  the  communist 
strategy  of  taking  over  Southeast 
Asia  by  guerrilla  warfare  was  "well 
on  the  way  to  success  in  Vietnam"; 
he  said  the  GVN  was  caught  in  "inter¬ 
locking  circles"  of  bad  tactics  and 
bad  administrative  arrangaaents" 
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DATE 

1  Nov  1961 
(Continued) 


3  Nov  1961 


EVENT  OR  DOCUCTr.  DESCRIPT^ION 

cessively  difficult  or  xinpleasant 
place  to  operate"  and  the  "risks  of 
backing  into  a  major  Asian  war  by 
way  of  SVN"  are  not  impressive: 

North  Vietnam  "is  extremely  vulner¬ 
able  to  conventional  bombing. . .there 
is  no  case  for  fearing  a  mass  on¬ 
slaught  of  communist  manpower. . . 
particularly  if  our  air  power  is 
allowed  a  free  hand  against  loglsui- 
cal  targets. . . " 

Taylor  Report  The  "Evaluation  and  Suramaiy"  section 

suggested  urgency  and  optimism:  SVN 
is  in  trouble,  major  U.S.  interests 
are  at  stake;  prompt  and  energetic 
U.S.  action  —  military,  economic, 
political  —  can  lead  to  victory  with¬ 
out  a  U.S.  take-over  of  the  war,  Cuii 
cure  weaknesses  in  the  Diem  regime. 

That  the  Vietnamese  must  win  the  war 
"  was  a  unanirrious  view  —  but  most 

mission  participants  believed  all 
Vietnamese  operations  could  be  sub¬ 
stantially  improved  by  America’s 
"limited  partnership"  with  the  GVN. 

The  GVil  is  cast  in  the  best  possible 
light;  any  suggestion  that  the  U.S. 
should  limit  rather  than  e:g)and  its 
commitment  —  or  face  the  need  to 
enter  the  battle  in  full  force  at 
this  time  —  is  avoided.  Underlying 
the  summary  was  the  notion  that 
"graduated  measures  on  the  DRV  (applied) 
with  weapons  or  our  ovm  choosing" 
could  reverse  any  adverse  trend  in  the 
South.  And  ground  troops  v:ere  always 
possible.  The  Taylor  Report  recom¬ 
mended  the  U.S.  make  obvious  its  readi¬ 
ness  to  act,  develop  reserve  strength 
in  the  U.S.  "to  cover  action  in 
Sou.theast  Asia  up  to  the  nuclear 
threshold  in  that  area"  and  thereby 
sober  the  enemy  and  discourage  esca¬ 
lation.  However,  bombing  was  a  more 
likely  Vietnam  contingency  than  was 
use  of  ground  troops;  the  latter 
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DATE  '  • '  EVEi<T  OR  DOCUvEIJT 


3  Kov  1961 
(Continued) 


DESCRIPTION  ’ 

option  vas  tied  U;S.  response 
to  renewed  figiiting  in  Laos  and/or 
overt  invasion  of  South  Vietnam. 

But  Taylor  suggested  troops  be  sent 
to  Dici;!'  the  Taylor  Report  and 
cables  recomraend  combat  troop  de¬ 
ployment  to  Vietnam.  (A  message 
from  Kolting  summarizing  the  Diem- 
Taylor  meeting  on  which  the  recom-  ' 

mendations  apparently  rest  (Saigon 
message  5^1}  25  Oct  61)  does . not 
indicate  any  enthusiasm  on  Diem’s  ‘ 

part  to  deployment  of  troops,  how¬ 
ever.  He  hinted  U.S.  troops  for 
training  might  be  requested,  then 
dropped  the  subject.) 

Appendices  to  the  Taylor  Report 
written  by  members  of  the  group 
give  a  slightly  different  picture. 

There  is  less  optimism  about  the 
GVil's  chances  of  success,  less 
optimism  about  chances  of  U.S. 
action  —  political  or  m-ilitary  — 
tipping  the  balance.  For  example: 

William  Jordan  (State)  said  eDmost 
all  Vietnamese  intervievred  had  em¬ 
phasized  the  gravity  of  the  situan;ion, 
growing  VC  successes  and  loss  of 
confidence  in  Diem.  The  ARTOT  lacked 
aggressiveness,  was  devoid  of  anj' 
sense  of  urgency,  short  of  able 
leaders.  Sterling  Cottrell  (State) 
said:  It  is  an  open  question  \rhether 
the  GVIJ  can  succeed  even  with  U.S. 
assistance.  Thus  it  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  make  an  irrevocable  U.S. 
commitment  to  defeat  communists  in 
South  Vietnam.  Foreign  military 
forces  cannot  win  the  battle  at  the 
village  level  —  where  it  must  be 
joined;  the  primary  responsibility 
for  saving  Vietnam  must  rest  'vd.th 
the  GVIJ.  For  these  reasons  Cottrell 
argued  against  a  treaty  which  would 
either  shift  ultimate  responsibility 
to  the  U.S.  or  engage  a  full  U.S. 
commitment  to  defeat  the  Vietcong.  » 


DAT3 


ETEflT  OR  DOCUiOSl-n:, 


DESCRIPTIOK 


5  Kov  I9SI  SRIE  10-4-61 


1^ 


8  Roy  1961  MdTamara  Menorandum 

for  the  President 


This  estimated  the  DRV  vould  re¬ 
spond  to  an  increased  U. S.  troop 
commitment  by  Increasing  support 
to  the  Vietcong.  If  U.  S.  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  GVIf  grew,  so  would  DRV 
support  to  the  VC.  Four  possible 
U.S,  courses  were  given:  airlift 
plus  more  help  for  ARViTj  deployment 
of  8-10,000  troops  as  a  flood  relief 
task  force;  deployment  of  2p-40,000 
combat  troops;  vfith  each  coiu’se, 
warn  Hanoi  of  U.S.  determination  to 
hold  SViJ  and  U.S.  intention  to  bomb 
the  DRV  if  its  support  for  the  VC 
did  not  cease.  The  SRIE  estimated 
air  attacks  against  the  IJorth  v.'ould 
not  cause  its  VC  support  to  stop 
and  figured  Moscow  and  Peking  would 
react  strongly  to  air  attacks. 

Secretary  J  iClii  amara,  Gilpatric  and 
the  JCS  were  "inclined  to  recommend 
that  we  do  commit  the  U.S.  to  the 
clear  objective  of  preventing  the 
fall  of  South  Vietnam  to  communism 
and  that  we  support  this  cocimitment 
by  the  necessary  military  actions." 

The  memorandum  said  the  fall  of 
Vietnam  would  create  "extremely 
serious"  strategic  implications 
worldwide,  that  chances  ■iJere  "probably 
sharply  against"  preventing  that  fall 
without  a  U.S.  troop  commitment  but 
that  even  with  major  troop  deplo^Taent 
(205,000  was  the  maximum  number  of 
ground  forces  estimated  necessary  to 
deal  with  a  large  overt  invasion  from 
the  DRV  and/or  China)  the  U.S.  would 
still  be  at  the  mercy  of  external 
forces  —  Diem,  Laos,  domestic  politi¬ 
cal  problems,  etc.  —  and  thus  success 
could  not  be  guaranteed.  McR amara 
recommended  against  deployment  of  a 
task  force  (the  8,000-man  group 
mentioned  in  the  Taylor  Report) 

"unless  we  are  willing  to  make  an 
affirmative  decision"  to  full  support 
a  commitment  to  save  South  Vietnam. 
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OH  DOCUISSTT. 

Rusk/i'cKaaara  Memo- 
rand’ura  for  the 
President 


DEPTEL  619  to  Saigon 


DESCRIPTIOIi 


This  nay  have  been  prepared  at 
Kennedy's  specific  Instruction; 
it  recommended  vhat  Kennedy 
vanted  to  hear:  that  the  decision 
to  connit  major  gronind  forces  could 
be  deferred.  In  this  paper,  rhetoric 
is  escalated  from  that  of  Meirmara’s 
8  iJov ember  memorandum  but  U.  3. 
ac  tions  recojmnended  are  far  less 
Bagnificant,  less  committing.  MiLi- 
tary  co’nrses  are  divided  into  tvro 
phases:  first,  promptly  deploy  sup¬ 
port  troops  and  equipment  (heli¬ 
copters,  transport  aircrai^,  mari¬ 
time  equipment  and  trainers,  specie,! 
intelligence  end  air  recoanaissance 
groups,  other  men  and  materiel  to 
improve  training,  logistics,  econo¬ 
mic  and  otner  assistance  programs). 
Then  study  and  possibly  deploy 
major  groimd  combat  forces  £,t  a 
later  d?.te.  Despite  the  clear  Vcirn- 
ing  that  even  deployment  of  major 
U. S.  units  could  not  assure  success 
against  comraunism,  the  momoranluiTi's 
initial  recorimendation  was  that  the 
U.S.  "commit  itself  to  the  clear  • 
objective  of  preventing  the  fall  of 
South  Vietnam  to  Communism,"  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  send  troops  and  to  "strike  at 
the  source  of  aggression  in  North  Viet 
.nara."  A  number  of  diplomatic  moves 
(in  the  U.IT.,  in  NATO  and  SEATO  coun¬ 
cils,  etc.)  are  suggested  to  signal  U. 
determination;  economic,  social  and 
other  programs  designed  to  help  South 
Vietnam  are  suggested;  ways  to  elicit 
improvements  froin  Diem  are  r^ppra- 
mended.  .  •  ;  r 

This  was  Nolting's  guidance,  based 
on  the  Eusk/Kclismaa'a  ncmorrr.dum. 
Nolting  iJas  told  the  anti- g’uerr ilia 
effort  "must  essentially  be  a  GVi'I 
task... No  amount  of  extra  aid  can 
be  substitute  for  GVI\  taking  measures 
to  pemit  to  assume  offensive 


DATE 


EVETfT  OR  DOCUMENT 


DESCRIPTION 


l4  Nov  1961 


22.  Nov  1951 


7  Dec  1961 


and  strengthen  the  edninistrative 
and  political  bases  of  goverrjnent 
. . . .Do  not  propose  to  introduce 
into  GVK  the  U.S.  combat  troops 
now  but  projjose  a  phase  of  intense 
public  and  diplomatic  activity  to 
focus  on  infiltration  from  North. 
Shall  decide  later  on  coxirse  of 
action  should  infiltration  not  be 
radically  reduced.*’  Diem's  tah^ing 
necessary  measures  —  political, 
militai'y,  economic  —  to  improve 
his  government  and  relations  vith 
the  people  were  a  prerequisite  to 
further  U.S.  assistance:  "Pacliage 
shovild  be  presented  as  first  steps 
in  a  partnership  in  \rhich  the  U.S. 
is  prepared  to  do  more  as  Joint 
study  of  facts  and  G'v'i'J  performance 
makes  increased  U.S.  aid  possible 
and  productive.”  Strictly  for  his 
own  information,  ITolting  was  told 
Defense  was  "preparing  plans  for  the 
use  of  U.S.  combat  forces  in 
under  various  contingencies,  includ¬ 
ing  stepped  up  infiltration  as  well 
as  organized. . .(military)  interven¬ 
tion.  Ho\7ever,  objective  of  our 
poJjLcy  is  to  do  all  possible  to  ac¬ 
complish  purpose  without  use  of  U.S. 
combat  forces."  And,  Kolting  was 
to  tell  Diem:  'Ve  would  e:qject  to 
share  in  the  decision-ncking  process 
in  the  political,  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  fields  as  they  affect  the 
security  situation." 


KSAM  111  Called  the  "First  Phase  of  Vietnam 

Program"  this  NSAIi  approved  all 
Rusk/i-Icl<amara  recommendations  of 
11  November  except  the  first  one: 
their  initial  recommendation  that 
the  U.S.  commit  itself  to  saving 
South  Vietnam  was  omitted. 


Alexis  Johnson/Rostow 
Redraft  ("Clarifica¬ 
tion")  of  Nolting's 
l4  November  guidance 


"What  we  have  in  mind  is  that  in 
operations  directly  related  to  the 
security  situation,  partnership 
will  be  so  close  that  one  party 
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DATE 


EVEf^  OR  D0CU:.31i;T. 


DESCRIPTION 


7  Dec  1961 
(Contimied) 


11  Dec  1961  Rev  York  Tines 


15  Dec  1961  Re^\^  York  Tines 


will  not  taiie  decisions  or  actions 
affecting  the  other  without  full 
and  frank  prior  consultation." 

This  is  different  from  the  idea  that 
American  involvement  should  be  so 
intimate  that  the  GVIJ  would  be  re¬ 
formed  "from  the  bottom  up"  — 
despite  Diem. 

♦ 

(Although  Washingt'On  gave  in  —  or 
gave  up  —  on  the  kind  and  degree 
of  press'ore  to  exert  on  Diem,  * 

VJashington  did  not  soften  on 
Lansdale.  Despite  four  requests 
from  Diem  and  the  reco:m.jendations 
from  Cottrell,  the  Taylor  Report 
and  Vrilliam  3und;>'’  that  Lansdale  be 
sent  to  Saigon,  he  did  not  get 
there  until  late  1965.) 

T\?o  U.  S.  helicopter  companies  (33 
II-21CS,  UOO  men)  arrived  in  Vietnam, 
the  first  direct  U.S.  military  sup¬ 
port  for  the  GVn. 

ICC  reaction:  shall  we  continue 
functioning  here  in  the  face  of 
U.S.  assistance  (increase  barred 
by  the  Geneva  Accords)? 

Reported  the  forxaal  exchange  of 
letters  between  Kennedy  and  Diem 
announcing  a  stepped-up  aid  program 
for  Vietnam. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  UAR 


KENNEDY  PROGRAM  AtVD  COM-UTIvIBNTS ;  I96I 
rV.B.  1.  CHAPTER  I 

I.  INTRODUCTION 


In  the  summer  of  1959^  was  hard  to  find  an  American  official 
woiried  about  Vietnam.  This  was  not  because  things  vere  going  well. 

They  vere  not.  A  National  Intelligence  Estimate  published  in  August  por¬ 
trayed  Diem  as  \inpopular,  his  economy  as  developing  less’  rapidly  than  its 
rival  in  the  North,  and  his  government  under  pressure  from  guerrillas 
encouraged  and  in  part  supported  from  the  North.  Nevertheless,  the  NIE 
suggested  no  crisis  then  or  for  the  foreseeable  future.  ^'That  the  NIE 
called  "harassment"  (i.e.,  support  for  the 'VC )  from  the  North  would  con¬ 
tinue,  but  overt  invasion  seemed  most  unlikely.  Neither  commxinist  nor 
anti-corcnunist  enemies  \7ithin  South  Vietnam  vere  seen  as  an  immediate  threat. 
Diem  i-rould  remain  as  President,  said  the  NIE,  "for many  years."  In  sum,  the 
NIE  saw  the  situation  in  Vietnam  as  unhappy,  but  not  unstable.  That  was  to 
be  about  as  close  to  good  nevrs  as  ve  would  hear  frm  South  Vietnam  for  a 
long  time,  l/ 

From  then  on,  the  classified  record  through  the  end  of  I96I  shows 
a  succession  of  bleak  appraisals  of  the  regime’s  support  in  the  cities, 
and  among  the  military,  almost  al'v.ays  accompanied  by  increasingly  bleak 
estimates  of  increased  VC  strength  and  activity  in  the  countryside.  A  dis¬ 
patch  from  our  Embassy  in  Saigon  in  March,  19‘^0^  described  the  situation  in 
grave  terms,  but  ended  on  the  hopeful  note  that  as  of  January  Diem  was 
recognizing  his  problems  and  promising  to  do  something  about  them.  2/  In 
August,  an  NIE  analysis  reported  a  "marked  deterioration  since  January."  3/ 
In  November,  a  military  coup  barely  failed  to  ovei’throw  Diem. 

In  January,  I96I  an  old  counterinsurgency  haid.  General  Ed'-mu-d 
Lansdale,  vent  to  Vietnam  to  look  things  over  for  the  Sccretaiy  of  Defense. 
He  returned  ^ath  a  report  that  "the  Viet  Cong  hope  to  ■van  back  Vietnam 
south  of  the  17th  parallel  this  year,  if  at  all  possible,  and  are  much  fur¬ 
ther  along  towards  accomplishing  this  goal  than  I  had  realized  from  reading 
the  reports  received  in  Washington."  k/ 

Nevertheless,  the  situation  was  never  seen  as  nearly  so  grave  as 
these  reports,  read  years  later,  mi^t  suggest.  We  'v/ill  see  that  at-  least 
up  until  the  fall  of  I96I,  v^hile  appraisals  of  the  situation  sometimes 
suggested  imminent  crisis,  the  recommendations  made  to  the  President  ('by  the 
authors  of  these  frightening  appraisals)  al'vra.ys  implied  a  less  pessimistic 
•view. 


The  top  levels  of  the  Kennedy  Administration  dealt  only  intennit- 
tently  "vd-th  the  problem  of  Vietnam  during  1961.  There  was  a  flurry  of 
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of  activity  in  late.  A  »ril  and  early  May,  which  we  will  see  was  essentially 
an  offshoot  of  the  Laos  crisis  which  had  cane  to  a  head  at  that  time.  A 
much  more  thorough  review  vs.s  undertsken  in  the  fall,  following  General 
Taylor’s  mission  to  Saigon,  which  then  led  to  an  important  esqpansion  of  the 
American  effort  in  Vietnam.  • 

No  fundamental  new  American  decisions  on  Vietnam  were  made  until 
the  Buddhist  unrest  in  the  last  half  of  19^3,  an<i  no  major  new  militaxy 
decisions  were  made  until  I965.  Conseouently,  the  decisions  in  the  fall  of 
1961  (essentially,  to  provide  combat  support  --for  example,  heli¬ 
copter  cojnpanies  —  but  to  defer  any  decision  on  direct  combat  troops)  have 
come  to  sean  very  ir^xjrtant.  This  paper  tries  to  describe  what  led  up  to 
those  decisions,  i/hat  alternatives  were  available  and  vrhat  the  implications 
of  the  choices  •i-Tere. 

The  story  is  a  fairly  complicated  one.  For  although  it  is  hard  to 
recall,  that  context  today,  VietriEJU  in  I96I  was  a  peripheral  crisis.  Even 
within  Southeast  Asia  it  received  far  less  of  the  Administration’s  and  the 
world’s  attention  than  did  Laos.  The  Nevr  York  Times  Index  for  1961  has 
eight  columns  of  Vietnam,  twenty-six  on  Laos.  Decisions  about  Vietnam  were 
greatly  influenced  by  what  vras  happening  elsewhere.  In  the  narrow  Vietnam¬ 
ese  context,  the  w'eaknesses  and  peculiarities  of  the  Diem  government  had  a 
substantial,  if  not  always  obvious,  impact  on  the  behavior- of  both  the 
Vietnamese  officials  seeking  American  aid  and  the  American  decision-makers 
pondering  the  nature  and  terms  of  the  aid  they  would  offer. 

As  it  happens,  the  Eisenhoi-rcr  Administration  'was  never  faced  iTith  a 
need  for  high-level  decisions  affecting  the  crisis  developing  in  Vxetnam 
during  i960.  A  formal  Counterinsurgency  Plan,  intended  to  be  the  basis  of  an 
expanded  program  of  assistance  to  Vietnam,  was  being  worked  on  thro’ogh  most 
of  that  year,  but  (presumably  reflecting  a  subdued  sense  of  urgency),  it  took 
eight  months  to  reach  the  White  House.  By  that  time,  a  new  Administration 
had  just  talven  office.  President  Kennedy  promptly  approved  the  plan,  but 
this  merely  set  off  lengthy  negotiations  with  the  Vietnairiese  about  whether 
and  irhen  they  vrould  do  their  share  of  the  CIP.  In  late  April,  though,  a  crisis 
atmosphere  developed,  not  because  of  anything  fresh  out  of  Vietnam,  but 
because  of  a  need  to  shore  up  the  Vietnamese  and  others  in  Southeast  Asia 
in  the  face  of  a  likely  collapse  of  the  U.S.  position  in  Laos.  This  led  to 
a  U.S.  offer  to  discuss  putting  American  troops  into  Vietnam,  or  perhaps 
negotiate  a  bilateral  security  treaty  '\ri.th  the  Vietnamese.  When,  however. 

Vice  President  Johnson  mentioned  the  possibility  of  troops  to  Diem  in  May,  Diem 
said  he  vranted  no  troops  yet.  The  idea  of  a  bilateral  treaty  similarly 
slipped  out  of  sight.  Consequently,  although  the  United  States  hal  itself 
indicated  a  iriLUingness  in  May  to  discuss  a  deeper  commitment,  the  South 
Vietnamese  did  not  take  up  the  opportimity,  and  the  Administration  had.  no 
occasion  to  face  up  to  really  hard  decisions. 

But  by  October,  the  situation  in  Vietnam  had  worsened.  The  VC 
were  becoming  disturbingly  aggressive.  Now,  Diem  did  raise  the  question  of 


a  treaty.  This  request,  coming  after  the  American  offer  in  May  to  con¬ 
sider  such  steps  and  in  the  context  of  a  worsening  situation  in  Vietnam, 
could  hardly  be  ignored.  The  Taylor  Mission  and  the  Presidential  review 
and  decisions  of  November  follovred. 

The  present  paper  is  organized  around  these  natural  climaxes  in 
the  policy  process.  The  balance  of  Paxt  I  describes  the  situation  inherited 
by  the  new  Administration.  Part  II  covers  the  period  through  the  May  peak. 
Part  III  covers  the  fall  crisis. 

II.  THE  cont:ext 

In  January,  19^1,  there  were  five  issues  that,  vrere  going  to  affect 
American  policy  tovrard  Vietnam.  They  turned  on: 

1.  The  VC  Insurgency  Itself 

An  illustration  of  th!r"|[rro'rth  of  the  insurgency,  but  also  of  the 
limits  of  U.S.  concern  can  be  seen  in  the  i960  CIITCPAC  Command  Histoiy. 

For  several  years  prior  to  i960,  CINCPAC  histories  do  not  mention  the  VC 
insurgency  at  all.  In  i960,  the  devclopiient  of  a  counterinsurgency  plan  for 
Vietnam  (and  sim.ultaneously  one  for  Laos)  received  a  fair  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion.  But  when,  in  April,  1-lAA.G  in  Saigon  asked  for  additional  transports 
and  helicopters  for  the  counterinsurgency  effort,  CIIICPAC  turned  do’-m  the 
requests  for  transports,  and  OSD  overruled  the  recommendation  CHICPAC  for¬ 
warded  for  6  helicopters.  By  December,  OSD  vus  i.'illing  to  approve  sending 
11  helicopters  (of  I6  newly  requested)  on  an  "emergency"  basis.  But  the 
em^ergency  i.'as  partly  a  matter  of  reassuring  Diem  after  the  November  coup, 
and  the  degree  of  emergency  is  suggested  by  the  rate  of  delivery:  4  in 
December,  and  the  balance  over  the  next  three  months.  ^ 

The  record,  in  general,  indicates  a  level  of  concern  such  as  that 
illustrated  by  the  helicopter  decisions:  growing  gradually  through  i960, 
but  still  pretty  much  of  a  back-bunier  issue  so  far  as  the  attention  and 
sense  of  urgency  it  commanded  among  policy-level  officials.  As  we  will  see, 
the  new  Kennedy  Administration  gave  it  more  attention,  as  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  undoubtedly  irould  have  had  it  remained  in  office.  But  it  is 
important  (though  hard,  now  that  Vietnam  has  loomed  so  large)  to  keep  in 
mind  how  secondary  an  issue  the  VC  threat  to  Vietnam  seemed  to  be  in  early 

1961. 

2.  Problems  With  the  Diem  Government 


Yet,  although  the  VC  gains  were  not  seen  —  even  in  the  dispatches 
from  Saigon  —  as  serious  enough  to  threaten  the  immediate  collapse  of  the 
Diem  government,  those  gains  did  have  the  effect  of  raising  difficult  ques¬ 
tions  about  our  relations  i^ith  Diem  that  we  had  never  had  to  face  before. 
For  by  late  i960,  it  was  a  quite  widely  held  view  that  the  Diem  government 


was  probably  going  to  be  overtlirovm  sooner  6f  -  i«l5er^  barring  ina;3or  clianges 
from  >n.thin.  In  contrast  to  the  May  1959  KIE’s  confident  statement  that 
Diem  "almost  certainly"  would  remain  president  "for  many  years,"  we  find 
the  August  i960  NIE  predicting  that  the  recent  "adverse  trends,"  if  con¬ 
tinued,  would  "almost  certainly  in  time  cause  the  collapse  of  Diem’s 
regime . "  6/ 


The  simple,  unhappy  fact  was  that  vhatever  his  triuiiqphs  in  1955 
and  1956,  by  the  end  of  the  1950s  the  feeling  \Tejs  growing  that  the  best 
thing  that  could  be  said  for  Diem  was  that  he  was  holding  the  country  to¬ 
gether  and  keeping  it  from  succumbing  to  the  communists.  Once  even  this 
came  into  doubt,  talk  among  Vietnamese  and  eventually  among  Americans  of 
•vhether  it  might  be  better  to  loo]c  for  alternative  leadership  became 
inevitable. 


The  sense  of  trouble  shovra  through  even  among  the  optimists.  We 
find  Kenneth  Young,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Thailand  and  a  strong  believer  in 
Diem,  warning  him  in  October,  i960  that  "there  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
crisis  of  confidence  in  Vietnam."  T/ 

But  the  long  list  of  measures  Young  suggested  were  all,  tactical 
in  nature,  and  required  no  basic  changes  in  the  regime. 

Our  Ambassador  in  Saigon  (Eldridge  Durbrow)  was  more  pessimistic; 

...situation  in  Viet-IIam  _^ecember,  196o7  is  highly 
dangerous  to  US  interests.  Communists  are  engaged  in 
large-scale  guerrilla  eifort  to  take  over  country¬ 
side  and  oust  Diem’s  Government.  Their  activities  have 
steadily  increased  in  intensity  throughout  this  year. 

In  addition.  Diem  is  faced  -vrith  -vrldespread  popular  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  his  government’s  inability  to  stem  the 
communist  tide  and  its  own  heavy-handed  methods  of  op¬ 
eration.  It  seems  clear  that  if  he  is  to  remain  in 
power  he  must  meet  these  two  challenges  by  improvements 
in  his  methods  of  conducting  war  against  communists  and 
in  vigorous  action  to  build  greater  popular  support.  We 
should  help  and  encourage  him  to  talie  effective  action. 

Should  he  not  do  so,  we  may  well  be  forced,  in  not  too 
distant  future,  to  undertake  difficult  task  of  identify¬ 
ing  and  supporting  alternate  leadership.  8/ 

But  the  difficulties  (and  risks)  of  that  task  looked  forbidding. 
During  the  November,  i960  coup  attempt  the  U.S.  had  apparently  used  its 
influence  to  get  the  coup  leaders  to  negotiate  \rLth  Diem  for  reforms, 
allo'sd.ng  Diem  to  retain  his  position  with  reduced  powers.  Whether  because 
of  their  own  indecision  or  U.S.  pressure,  the  coup  leaders  allowed  a  delay 
that  let  Diem  bring  loyalist  troops  in  to  regain  control.  (Three  years 
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later,  a  leader  of  the  November,  I963  coup  "somevhat  emphatically"  told 
an  American  agent  that  "it  would  do  no  good  to  send  anyone  around  to 
attbnpt  to  stop  things,  as  happened  in  November,  i960.") 

The  situation  that  was  left  --  with  a  number  of  American  offi¬ 
cials  unhappy  iriLth  Diem  and  doubt'Etil  that  he  was  capable  of  winning  the 
•v/ar,  yet  unwilling  to  risk  a  coup  —  produced  strains  within  the 
American  government.  Short  of  encouraging  a  coup,  we  seemed  to  have  two 
alternatives:  attempt  to  pressure  Diem  or  attempt  to  so  win  his  confi¬ 
dence  that  he  would  accept  our  advice  willingly.  The  only  effective  form 
of  U.S.  pressure,  however,  was  to  withhold  aid,  and  doing  so  would  sooner 
or  later  wealten  the  war  effort. 

Consequently  a  division  developed,  mainly  (but  not  purely)  along 
the  lines  of  Defense  against  State,  about  the  advisability  of  using  pres¬ 
sure.  The  division. was  particularly  sharp  since  Diem  seeraed  willing  to  go 
part  way,  at  least,  in  meeting  our  military  suggestions,  so  that  the 
Defense  view  tended  to  be  that  the  U.S.  would  be  weakening  the  war  effort 
if  aid  were  withheld  to  seek  to  gain  civil  reforms  that  not  many  people  in 
Defense  regarded  as  crucial.  Besides,  it  was  argued.  Diem  would  not  suc¬ 
cumb  to  pressure  anyt/ay.  We  would  Just  encourage  another  coup,  and  the 
communists  would  exploit  it. 

Given  this  sort  of  argument,  there  would  always  (at  least  through 
1961)  be  at  least  two  layers  to  decisions  about  aid  to  Vietnam:  What 
should  the  U.S.  be  willing  to  give?  and  l-Jhat,  if  any,  demands  should  be 
made  on  Diem  in  return  for  the  aid? 

3*  Problem.s  With  the  Soviets 


But  from  Washington,  both  problems  vTithin  Vietnam  —  how  to  deal 
with  the  Viet  Cong,  and  how  to  deal  with  Diem  —  seemed  quite  inconsequen- 
t  ial  compared  to  the  problejns  of  dealing  with  the  Soviets.  There  were  two 
elements  to  the  Soviet  problem.  The  first,  which  only  indirectly  affected 
Vietnam,  was  the  generally  aggressive  and  confident  posture  of  the  Russians 
at  that  time,  and  the  generally  defensive  position  of  the  Americans.  To  use 
V7.W.  Rostow’s  terminology,  the  Soviets  were  then  entering  the  third  year  of 
their  "post -sputnik"  offensive,  and  their  aggressiveness  vrould  continue 
through  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  On  the  U.S.  side  there  was  dismay  even 
among  Republicans  (openly,  for  example,  by  Rockefeller;  necessarily  subdued 
by  Nixon,  but  reported  by  any  number  of  journalists  on  the  basis  of  private 
conversations)  at  what  seemed  to  be  an  erosion  of  the  American  position  in 
the  world.  The  Coolidge  Commission,  appointed  by  the  President,  warned  him 
in  January,  i960,  to,  among  other  steps, "close  the  missile  gap"  and  gen¬ 
erally  strengthen  our  defenses.  Kennedy,  of  course,  made  erosion  of  our 
position  in  the  world  a  major  canq)aign  issue.  All  of  this  made  1961  a 
peculiarly  difficult  year  for  Americans  to  make  concessions,  or  give  ground 
to  the  Soviets  when  it  could  be  avoided,  or  even  postponed.  That  was  clear 


in  January,  and  everything  thereafter,  that  was,  or  could  be  interpreted 
to  be  a  we^  U.S.  response,  only  strengthened  the  pressure  to  hold  on  in 
Vietnam.  lO/ 

A  further  element  of  the  Soviet  problem  impinged  directly  on 
Vietnam.  The  new  Administration,  even  before  taMng  office,  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  unconventional  vrarfare  was  likely  to  be  terrifically 
important  in  the  196OS.  In  January  I96I,  Krushchev  seconded  that  view 
with  his  speech  pledging  Soviet  support  to  "wars  of  national  liberation." 
Vietnam  iras  vrhere  such  a  war  was  actually  going  on.  Indeed,  since  the  war 
in  Laos  had  moved  far  beyond  the  insurgency  stage,  Vietnam  was  the  only 
place  in  the  v/orld  where  the  Administration  faced  a  we  11 -developed  Com- 
m\inist  effort  to  topple  a  pro-Hestem  government  with  ^  externally-aided 
pro-communist  insurgency.  It  was  a  challenge  that  could  hardly  be  ignored. 

if.  The  Situation  in  Laos 


Meanvrhile,  within  Southeast  Asia  itself  there  vras  the  peculiar 
problem  of  Laos,  irhere  the  Western  position  was  in  the  process  of  falling 
apart  as  Kennedy  took  office.  The  Eisenhovrer  Administra-tion  had  been  giving 
strong  support  to  a  pro-American  faction  in  Laos.  As  a  consequence,  the 
neutralist  faction  had  joined  in  an  alliance  with  the  pro-communist  faction. 
The  Soviets  were  sending  aid  to  the  neutralist/communist  alliance,  which 
they  recognized  as  the  legitimate  government  in  Laos;  the  U.S.  recognized 
and  aided  the  pro-v/estern  faction.  Unfortunately,  it  turned  out  that  the 
neutralist /communist  forces  were  far  more  effective  than  those  favored  by. 
the  U.S.,  and  so  it  became  clear  that  only  by  putting  an  American  array 
into  Laos  could  the  pro-Uestern  faction  be  kept  in  po'.rer.  Indeed,  it  was 
doubtful  that  even  a  coalition  government  headed  by  the  neutralists  (the 
choice  the  U.S.  adopted)  could  be  salvaged.  Tlie  coalition  government  solu¬ 
tion  would  raise  problems  for  other  countries  in  Southeast  Asia:  there 
would  be  doubts  about  U.S.  commitments  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
(since  it  v:as  obvious  that  the  communist  forces  would  be  left  with  de  facto 
control  of  eastern  Laos),  the  settlement  vrould  create  direct  security 
threats  for  Thailand  and  Vietnam.  These  problems  would  accompany  a  "good" 
outcome  in  Laos  (the  coaJition  government);  if  the  Pathet  Lao  chose  to 
simply  overrun  the  co\intry  outright  (as,  short  of  direct  American  inter¬ 
vention,  they  had  the  power  to  do),  the  problem  else^^here  in  Southeast 
Asia  would  be  so  much  the  worse.  Consequently,  thro\ighout  I961,  we  find 
the  effects  of  the  Laos  situation  spilling  over  onto  Vietnam. 

5.  The  Special  American  CommJitment  to  Vietnam 

Finally,  in  this  review  of  factors  that  would  affect  policy-making 
on  Vietnam,  we  must  note  that  South  Vietnam,  (unlike  any  of  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  Southeast  Asia)  was  essentially  the  creation  of  the  United  States. 
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Without  U.S.  support  Diem  almost  certainly  could  not  have  con¬ 
solidated  his  hold  on  the  South  during  1955  and  1956. 

Without  the  threat  of  U.S.  intervention,  South  Vietnam  could  not 
have  refused  to  even  discuss  the  elections  called  for  in  1956  under  the 
Geneva  settlement  without  being  immediately  overrun  by  the  Viet  Minh  armies. 

Without  U.S.  aid  in  the  years  following,  the  Diem  regime  certainly, 
and  an  independent  South  Vietnam  almost  as  certainly,  could  not  have  sur¬ 
vived. 

* 

Further,  frcm  195^  on  there  had  been  repeated  statements  of  U.S. 
support  for  South  Vietnam  of  a  sort  that  we  wovild  not  find  in  our  dealings 
with  other  countries  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  true  there  was  ' 

nothing  unqualified  about  this  support:  it  was  always  economic,  and 
occasionaHj'  accompanied  by  statements  suggesting  that  the  Diem  regime  had 
incurred  an  obligation  to  undertake  reforms  in  return  for  our  assistance. 

But  then,  until  1961,  there  was  no  occasion  to  consider  any  assistance  that 
went  beyond  economic  support  and  the  usual  sort  of  military  equipment  and 
advice,  and  no  suggestion  that  our  continued  support  was  in  doubt. 

Consequently,  the  U.S.  had  gradually  developed  a  special  commit¬ 
ment  in  South  Vietnam.  It  was  certainly  not  absolutely  binding,  even  at 
the  level  of  assistance  existing  at  the  start  of  196I,  much  less  at  any 
higher  level  the  South  Vietnamese  might  come  to  need  or  request.  But  the 
ccmmitment  i;as  there;  to  let  it  slip  would  be  avdward,  at  the  least. 

V.Tiether  it  really  had  any  impact  on  3ater  decisions  is  hard  to  say.  Given 
the  other  factors  already  discussed,  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  in  its 
absence,  U.S.  policy  might  have  follov/ed  exactly  the  same  course  it  has 
followed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  absence  of  a  pre-existing  special  re¬ 
lation  with  South  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  in  196I  possibly  would  have  at  least 
considered  a  coalition  government  for  Vietnam  as  well  as  Laos,  and  chosen 
to  limit  direct  U.S.  Involvement  to  Thailand  and  other  countries  in  the  area 
historically  independent  of  both  Hanoi  and  Peking.  But  that  is  the  mootest 
sor'i  of  question.  For  if  there  had  been  no  pre-existing  commitment  to  South 
Vietnam  in  196I,  there  v/ould  not  have  been  a  South  Vietnam  to  worry  about 
anyi/ay. 


III.  smmRY 

Looking  over  the  context  we  have  been  reviewing,  it  seems  like  a 
situation  in  which  mistakes  would  be  easy  to  make.  The  Viet  Cong  threat  was 
serious  enough  to  demand  action;  but  not  serious  enough  to  con5)ete  with  other 
crises  and  problems  for  the  attention  of  senior  decision-makers.  A  sotand 
decision  on  tactics  and  levels  of  commitment  to  deal  with  the  Viet  Cong  in¬ 
volved  as  much  a  judgpaent  on  the  internal  politics  of  non-communists  in 
Vietnam  as  it  did  a  judgment  of  the  guerrillas’  strength,  and  character, 
and  relation  with  Hanoi.  (Even  a  judgement  that  the  war  could  be  treated  as 
a  strictly  military  problem  after  all,  involved  at  least  an  implicit  judge¬ 
ment,  and  a  controversial  one,  about  Vietnamese  politics.)  Even  if  Diem 
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looked  not  worth  supporting  it  would  be  painful  to  make  a  decision  to  let 
him  sink,  and  especially  so  in  the  world  context  of  I96I.  Faced  with  a 
challenge  to  deal  vrith  wars  of  national  liberation,  it  would  be  hard  to 
decide  that  the  first  one  we  happened  to  meet  was  "not  our  style.*  And  after 
the  U.S.  stepped  back  in  Laos,  it  might  be  hard  to  persuade  the  Russians 
that  we  intended  to  stand  firm  anja/here  if  we  then  gave  up  on  Vietnam. 
Finally,  if  the  U.S.  suspected  that  the  best  course  in  Vietnam  was  to  seek 
immediately  an  alternative  to  Diem,  no  one  knew  who  the  alternative  might 
be,  or  whether  getting  rid  of  Diem  would  really  make  things  better. 

Such  was  the  prospect  of  Vietnam  as  I96I  began,  and  a  new  Adminis¬ 
tration  took  office. 


* 
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THE  COUlj'JERIl'jSURGENCY  PLftlJ 


rV.B.  CHAPTER  II. 

I.  \mmR,  1961 


The  Vietnam  Counter-Insurgency  Plan  which  was  being  worked  on 
through  most  of  i960  finally  reached  the  V/hite  House  in  late  January^ 
apparently  just  after  Kennedy  took  office.  We'  do  not  have  a  dociment  show¬ 
ing  the  exact  date,  but  we  know  that  Kennedy  approved  the  main  provisions  of 
the  Plan  after  a  meeting  on  January  28th,  and  negotiations  \rith  Diem  began 
February''  I3.  l/ 

The  provisions  of  the  CIP  tell  a  good  deal  about  how  the  Viet  Cong 
threat  looked  to  American  and  Vietnatnese  officials  at  the  beginning  of  I96I, 
for  there  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  suggest  that  anyone  —  either  in 
Saigon  or  Washington,  Vietnamese  or  American  —  judged  the  CIP  to  be  an  in¬ 
adequate  response  to  the  VC  threat. 

The  U.S.  offered  Diem  equipment  and  supplies  to  outfit  a  20,000  man 
increase  in  his  army.  The  cost  was  estimated  at  $28.4  million.  The  U.S. 
also  offered  to  train,  outfit  and  supply  32,000  men  of  the  Civil  Guard  (a 
counterguerrilla  auxilliarj'-)  at  a  cost  of  $12.7  million.  These  two  moves 
would  help  Diem  ekpand  the  RVHAF  to  a  total  of  170,000  men,  and  expand  the 
Civil  Guard  to  a  total  of  68,000  men.  There  were  some  further  odds  and  ends 
totalling  less  than  another  million.  The  full  package  added  up  to  less  than 
$42  million,  which  was  a  substantial  but  not  enormous  increment  to  on-going 
U.S.  aid  to  Vietnam  of  about  $220  million  a  year.  (Since  most  of  these 
costs  T.ore  for  initial  outfitting  of  new  forces,  the  package  was  mainly  a 
one-time  shot  in  the  arm. )  ^ 

For  their  part,  the  Vietnar.:ese  were  supposed  to  pe^.*  the  local  cur¬ 
rency  costs  of  the  new  forces,  and  carry  out  a  number  of  military  and  civil 
refomts. 


The  key  military  reforms  were  to  straighten  out  the  chain  of  command, 
and  to  develop  an  agreed  overall  plan  of  operations. 

/^e  chain  of  command  problem  was  that  control  of  the  counter¬ 
insurgency  effort  in  the  provinces  v/-as  divided  between  the  local 
military  commander  and  the  Province  Chief,  a  personal  appointee 
of  Diem,  and  reporting  directly  to  Diem.  Even  at  a  higher  level, 

3  regional  field  commands  reported  directly  to  Diem,  by-passing 
the  Chief  of  Staff.  So  a  total  of  42  officials  with  some  sub¬ 
stantial  (and  overlapping)  control  of  the  war  effort  reported 
directly  to  Diem:  38  Province  Chiefs,  3  regional  commanders,  and 
the  Chief  of  Staff.  The  "reform”  eventually  gotten  from  Diem  put 
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the  regional  commanders  under  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  com¬ 
bined  the  office  of  Province  Chief  (usually  a  military  man 
in  any  event)  and  local  field  cammander.  But  the  Province 
Chiefs  still  were  personally  responsible  to  Diem,  and 
could  appeal  directly  to  him  outside  the  nominal  chain  of 
command.  Diem's  reform,  consequently,  turned  out  to  be 
essentially  meaningless.  His  reluctance  to  move  on  this 
issue  was  not  surprising.  After  all,  the  division  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  military  authority  served  a  real  purpose  for  a 
ruler  like  Diem,  with  no  broad  base  of  support:  it  les.s- 
■  ened  the  chance  of  a  coup  that  would  ttirow  him  out. 

^he  overall  plan  issue,  on  v;hich  not  even  a  paper  agree- 
*  rcent  was  reached  during  the  period  covered  by  this  account, 

was  really  an  argument  over  strategy.  It  has  a  familiar 
ring. 

/Diem  seemed  oriented  very  much  towards  maintaining  at 
least  the  pretense  of  control  over  all  of  South  Vietnam.  Con¬ 
sequently,  he  favored  maintaining  military  outposts  (and 
concentrating  the  population  in  Agrovilles,  the  predecessors 
of  the  strategic  hamlets)  along  "lines  of  strength"  (gener¬ 
ally  main  roads)  \7hich  stretched  throughout  the  country.  To 
assert  at  least  noirinal  control  over  the  countryside  between 
these  lines  of  strength,  the  military  forces  would  period¬ 
ically  organize  a  svfeep.  In  contrast  to  this,  the  American 
plan  stressed  i^iat  liAAG  called  a  "net  and  spear"  concept. 

Small  units  would  scour  the  jungles  beyond  the  pacified  area. 

When  this  "net"'  found  an  ene:ry  unit,  they  would  call  in 
reserves  (the  spear)  for  a  concentrated  attempt  to  destroy 
the  unit.  As  new  areas  were  thus  cleared,  the  net  would  be 
pushed  further  out  into  previously  uncontested  areas.  It  is 
not  clear  how  well  refined  either  concept  was,  or  (vrith  hind¬ 
sight)  whether  the  American  plan  was  really  a  great  deal  more 
realistic  than  Diem’s.  But  the  A:r.erican  interest  in  getting 
Diem  to  agree  to  a  plan  does  seem  to  have  been  primarily 
oriented  to  getting  him  to  agree  to  some  systematic  proce¬ 
dure  for  using  forces  to  clear  areas  of  VC  control,  instead 
of  tying  up  most  of  his  forces  defending  fixed  installations, 
with  periodic  uneventful  sweeps  through  the  hinterland//^  ^ 

On  the  civil  side,  the  stress  in  the  CIP  was  on  trying  to  shore 
up  the  regime's  support  within  the  cities  by  such  steps  as  bringing 
opposition  leaders  into  the  government,  and  giving  the  National  Assembly 
the  power  to  investigate  charges  of  mismanagement  and  corruption  in  the 
executive. 

The  Plan  also  called  for  "civic  action"  and  other  steps  to  in¬ 
crease  the  change  of  winning  positive  loyalty  from  the  peasants.  Ij/ 
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A  good  deal  of  bureaucratic  compromise  had  gone  into  the  CIP. 
Ambassador  Durbrow  only  reluctantly  conceded  any  real  need  for  the 
20,000  man  force  increase.  The  stress  on  civil  reforms,  in  particxilar 
on  civil  reforms  as  part  of  a  quid  pro  quo,  came  into  the  plan  only 
after  the  Saigon  Embassy  became  involved,  although  there  were  general 
allusions  to  such  things  even  in  the  original  military  draft  of  the 
CIP. 


Nevertheless,  there  was  at  I'^ast  a  paper  agreement,  and  so  far 
as  the  record  shows,  substantial  real  agreement  as  well.  No  one  com¬ 
plained  the  plan  \7as  inadequate.  It  would,  "if  properly  implemented,"  « 

"turn  the  tide."  And,  by  implication,  it  would  do  so  without  any  major 
increase  in  American  personnel  in  Vietnam,  and  indeed,  aside  f3X>m  the 

one-shot  outfitting  of  the  new  units,  •va.thout  even  any  major  increase  4 

in  American  aid.  ^ 

None  of  this  meant  that  the  warnings  that  we  have  seen  in  the 
Saigon  Embassy’s  dispatches  or  in  the  August  SNIE  were  not  seriously 
intended.  VThat  it  did  mean  was  that,  as  of  early  I96I,  the  view  that 
was  presented  to  senior  officials  in  Washington  essentially  shov/ed  the 
VC  threat  as  a  problem  which  could  be  pretty  confidently  handled,  given 
a  little  more  muscle  for  the  army  and  some  shaping  up  by  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  administration.  Any  doubts  expressed  went  to  the  -i/ill  and  compe¬ 
tence  of  the  Diem  regime,  not  to  the  strength  of  the  VC,  the  role  of 
Hsuioi,  or  the  adequacy  of  U.S.  aid. 

Consequently,  among  the  assumptions  listed  as  underlying  the 
CIP,  ire  find  (with  emphasis  added): 

That  the  Government  of  Viet -Ham  has  the  basic  potential 
to  cope  iTith  the  Viet  Cong  guerrilla  threat  if  necessary  cor¬ 
rective  measures  are  talien  and  adequate  forces  are  provided.  ^ 

That  of  course  was  the  heart  of  the  CIP  bargain:  the  U.S.  would 
■_provlde  support  for  the  "adequate  forces"  if  Diem  would  take  the  "neces¬ 
sary  corrective  steps . "  The  hinted  corollary  was  that  our  comraltment  to 
Diem  should  be  contingent  on  his  performance: 

That  at  the  present  time  the  Diem  government  offers  the 
best  hope  for  defeating  the  Vief  Cong.  7/  ^ 

II.  LANSDALE’S  KSPORT 

Running  against  these  suggestions  (of  a  firm  bargaining  i>osition 
contingent  on  Diem’s  performance),  was  concern  that  if  Diem  were  overthroira 
his  successors  might  be  no  better;  and  that  the  VC  might  exploit  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  perhaps  even  civil  vrar  folloi/ing  a  coup.  Further,  there  was  an  ' 

argument  that  part  of  Diem’s  reluctance  to  move  on  reforms  was  that  he  was 
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afraid  to  naiie  any  concession  that  might  TOaken  his  grip:  consequently 
the  U.S.  needed  to  reassure  him  that  he  could  count  on  oiir  fi3nn  siqiport; 
to  him  personally. 

A  strong  statement  of  this  point  of  view  is  contained  in  a 
report  submitted  in  January  by  Brig.  General  Edvraird  Lansdale,  then  the 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Special  Operations.  Lansdale 
had  become  famous  for  his  work  in  the  Philippines  advising  on  the  suc¬ 
cessful  caTipaign  against  the  Huk  insurgents.  In  1955  an<i  1956,  he  was 
a  key  figure  in  installing  and  establishing  Diem  as  President  of  South 
Vietnam.  As  mentioned  in  the  Introduction,  Lansdale  visited  Vietnam  in 
early  January.  Here,  from  his  report,  are  a  few  extracts  on  Diem  and 
how  Lansdale  felt  he  should  be  handled: 

. .  .Ve  must  support  Wgo  Dinh  Diem  until  another  strong 
executive  can  replace  him  legally.  President  Diem  feels  that 
Americans  have  attacked  him  almost  as  viciously  as  the  Com¬ 
munists^  and  he  has  vrithdravm  into  a  shell  for  self -protection. 

We  have  to  show  him  by  deeds,  not  words  alone,  that  vre  are  his 
friend.  This  will  maJ^e  our  influence  effective  again. 

...If  the  next  American  official  to  talk  to  President  Diem 
would  have  the  good  sense  to  see  him  as  a  human  being  who  has 
been  tlrrough  a  lot  of  hell  for  years  —  and  not  as  an  opponent 
to  be  beaten  to  his  knees  —  we  would  start  regaining  our  in¬ 
fluence  VTith  him  in  a  healthy  -Jay.  VJhatever  else  we  night 
thirl:  of  him,  he  has  been  unselfish  in  devoting  his  life  to  his 
country  and  has  little  in  personal  belongings  to  show  for  it. 

If  we  don’t  like  the  heavy  influence  of  Brother  IHiu,  then  let’s 
move  someone  of  ours  in  close.  This  saneone,  however,  must  be 
able  to  look  at  problems  with  understanding,  suggest  better 
solutions  than  does  Khu,  earn  a  position  of  influence.... 

Ambassador  Durbrovr  should  be  transferred  in  the  immediate 
future.  He  has  been  in  the  ’forest  of  tigers’  which  is  Viet¬ 
nam  for  nearly  four  years  novr  and  I  doubt  that  he  hiimself 
realizes  how  tired  he  has  become  or  how  close  he  is  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  trees  in  this  big  woods.  Correctly  or  not,  the 
recognized  government  of  Vietnam  does  not  look  upon  him  as  a 
friend,  believing  he  sympathized  strongly  -v-rLth  the  coxxp 
leaders  of  11_ Hovember. 

. .  .Ngo  DixJi  Diem  is  still  the  only  Vietnamese  vrLth  execu¬ 
tive  ability  and  the  required  determination  to  be  an  effective 
President.  I  believe  there  will  be  another  attempt  to  get  rid 
■  of  him  soon,  unless  the  U.S.  m.akes  it  clear  that  we  are  back¬ 
ing  him  as  the  elected  top  man.  If  the  11  November  coup  had 
been  successful,  I  believe  that  a  nimiber  of  highly  selfish  and 
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mediocre  people  woiold  be  squabbling  among  themselves  for 
power  while  the  Comnunists  took  over.  The  ConHnunists  will 
be  more  alert  to  exploit  the  next  coup  attempt....  ^ 

lansdale's  view  was  not  immediately  taken  up,  even  though 
Hilsman  reports  that  his  presentation  impressed  Kenne^  enough  to  start 
the  President  thinking  about  sending  the  General  to  Saigon  as  our  next 
Ambassador.  2/  Instead,  Kennedy  made  v;hat  was  under  the  circumstances 
the  easiest,  least  time-consuming  decision,  which  \ib.b  siii5)ly  to  let  the 
Ambassador  he  had  inherited,  fron  the  Eisenhower  Administration  go  for¬ 
ward  and  make  a  try  with  the  plan  and  negotiating  tactics  already  pre¬ 
pared. 

Durbrow's  guidance  specifically  tells  him  (in  instructions  he 
certainly  found  suited  his  own  view  perfectly): 

...considered  U.S.  view  (is)  that  success  requires  im¬ 
plementation  entire  plan... If  Ambassador  considers  GVN 
does  not  provide  necessary  cooperation,  he  should  Inform 
V/ashington  with  recdnmendations  which  may  include  suspen¬ 
sion  U.S.  contribution.  lO/ 

III.  NEGOTIATIIIG  THE  CIP 

Kennedy's  approval  of  the  CIP  apparently  vras  seen  as  quite  a 
routine  action.  Hone  of  the  memoirs  of  the  period  give  it  any  particu¬ 
lar  attention.  And,  although  both  Schlesinger  and  Hilsman  refer  to 
General  Lansdale's  report  as  shocking  the  President  about  the  state  of 
things  in  Vietnam,  that  report  itself  does  not  criticize  the  CIP,  or 
the  adequacy  of  its  programs. 

The  guidance  to  Durbrow  assumed  agreement  could  be  reached 
"within  two  weeks."  This  choice  of  language  in  the  guidance  cable  im¬ 
plies  that  we  believed  Diem  would  quickly  agree  on  the  terms  of  the  CIP, 
and  the  question  of  using  pressure  against  him  ("suspension  of  U.S.  con¬ 
tribution")  would  only  arise  later,  should  he  fail  to  follow  through  on 
his  part  of  the  agreement,  ll/ 

As  it  turned  out,  Durbrow's  efforts  took  a  more  ccaqjlicated 
form.  Even  reaching  a  nominal  agreement  on  the  CIP  took  about  6  weeks. 
Then,  Durbrow  recoramesKled  holding  tq)  \/hat  is  constantly  referred  to  as 
"the  green  light"  on  Increased  aid  \intil  Diem  had  actually  signed  decrees 
implementing  his  'major  premises. 

On  March  8  (in  response  to  a  Washington  suggestion  for  stepping 
up  some  aid  prior  to  agreement  on  the  CIP),  Saigon  cabled  that: 

...despite  pressure  of  Bnbassy  and  MAAG,  GVN  has  not 
decreed  the  required  measures  and  will  continue  to  delay 
vmless  highly  pressured  to  act.  12/ 
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But  by  the  l6th  both  the  MAAG  Chief  and  the  Ambassador  vere 
taking  a  gentler  line.  Durbrdv’s  cable  of  that  date  reports  that 
agreement  on  military  reforms  had  reached  a  poi:ct  "which  MAAG  considers 
it  can  live  with  provided  GVW  follows  through  •v/ith  proper  inQ)lementa- 
tion."  He  was  more  concerned  about  the  civil  reforms,  but  nevertheless 
concluded  the  cable  with: 

Comments:  Diem  was  most  affable,  exuded  confidence 
and  for  first  time  expressed  some  gratitude  our  CIP  efforts 
which  he  promised  implement  as  best  he  could. '  Again  before 
giving  full  green  light  believe  ire  should  await  outcome 
detail  discussion  by  GVIJ-US  officials.  In  meantime  MAAG 
quietly  ordering  seme  equipnent  for  20,000  increase.  13/ 

And  a  ireek  later,  Washington  replied,  agreeing  that  the  "green 
light"  should  be  held  up  until  the  CIP  iras  approved,  but  also  noting 
that  since  success  depended  on  the  willing  cooperation  of  the  Vietnamese, 
the  Embassy  ought  not  to  push  Diem  too  hard  in  the  negotiations .  l4/ 

FoUoiring  this,  the  CIP  negotiations  dragged  on  inconclusively, 
and  there  is  a  ghostly  quality  to  it  all.  There  are  cables  giving  en¬ 
couraging  progress  reports  which,  in  fact,  seem  limited  to  vague  promises 
which,  with  hindsi^t,  we  Imow  to  have  been  quite  meaningless.  MAAG  (and 
eventually  the  JCS  in  Washington)  grew  increasingly  impatient  with 
Durbrow’s  insistence  on  further  holding  up  the  "green  light."  They  wanted 
to  get  on  irith  the  war. 

By  the  end,  Durbrow  iras  simply  holding  out  for  Diem  to  actually 
complete  the  papein-rork  on  sane  steps  he  had  long  ago  said  he  intended  to 
take.  His  very  last  cable  (May  3)  gives  a  good  feeling  for  the  flavor 
of  the  negotiations  that  had  been  going  on  between  Diem  and  Durbrow  for 
the  nearly  3  months  since  the  CIP  talks  began  (and  indeed  it  gives  the 
flavor  of  Durbrow’ s  relations  -VTith  Diem  at  least  since  the  previous 
October) . 


During  the  inauguration  reception  at  Palace  April  29, 
Diem  took  me  aside  and  asked  if  I  had  given  green  light  for 
US  implementation  of  our  part-  of  counter  insurgency  plan 
(CiP) .  I  replied  franlOy  that  I  had  not  and  noted  that  as 
stated  in  my  letter  of  February  13  certain  minimum  actions 
must  be  taken  by  the  GVN  first  if  CIP  is  to  produce  results. 
I  listed  following  actions :  (l)  Establishment  of  a  central 

intelligence  organization;  (2)  assignment  of  operational 
control  for  counter  insurgency  operations  within  military 
chain  of  command;  and  (3)  implementation  of  reforms  an¬ 
nounced  by  Diem  on  February  6.  Diem  replied  that  he  would 
do  all  these  things,  but  that  time  was  required  to  work 
out  details.  He  said  various  GVN  Cabinet  members  and  Joint 
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General  Staff  studying  proposals  and  have  different  ideas. 

Since  he  wants  to  be  sure  that  whatever  done  is  well  thought 
out,  will  be  successful  and  not  have  to  be  changed  in  future 
he  letting  responsible  officials  thoroughly  consider  pro¬ 
posals.  Diem  stated  that  Secretary  Thuan  working  on  detailed 
statute  for  central  intelligence  organization,  but  it  re¬ 
quired  more  work  and  needs  to  be  polished  up.  I  replied  that 
frankly  time  was  slipping  by  and  as  yet  there  no  action  on 
these  three  points,  which  essential  before  I  can  give  "green 
light"  on  equipment  for  20,000  increase  in  armed  forces. 

In  connection  Diem  remarks.  Vice  President  Tho  told  me  April 
28  that  he  had  not  seen  CIP,  although  he  had  heard  of  its 
existence,  and  he  does  not  believe  other  Ministers  have  seen 
it  either.  Question  thus  arises  as  to  whether  Diem’s  state¬ 
ment  that  various  Cabinet  members  studying  CIP  refers  only  to 
Thuan.  I  gave  Tho  fairly  detailed  fill-in  on  CIP  contents. 

Tho  said  action  now  by  President,  at  least  implementation  of 
reforms,  needed  in  order  capitalize  on  present  upsiring  in 
popular  feeling  about  situation  following  GVN  success  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  elections  despite  VC  efforts  to  disrupt.  Stating  he 
did  not  know  when  if  ever  reforms  \7ill  be  implemented,  he  com¬ 
mented  that  failure  take  such  action  after  so  mainy  promises 
would  lose  all  momentum  gained  from  elections.  Tho  added  that, 
aside  from  psychological  impact,  reforms  likely  tal:e  ( sic ;  make) 
little  change  unless ‘Diem  himself  changes  his  methoc!.  of  opera¬ 
ting.  He  noticed  that  if  ’’supej'  ministers"  vrithout  real 
authority  they  likelj*  become  Just  aiditionr.l  level  in  bxu'esuc- 
racy  vrithout  making  GVIJ'  more  effective. 

On  May  2  in  course  my  formal  farevrell  call  I  asked  Diem  if 
decrees  yet  signed  on  intelligence  organization,  chain  of 
command  and  reforms.  Diem  stated  he  vrarking  on  these  matters 
but  vrent  thro'ugh  usual  citation  of  difficulties  including 
problem  of  convincing  available  personnel  that  they  capable 
and  qualified  carry  out  responsibilities.  He  stated  he  already 
named  Colonel  Nguyen  Van  Yankee  to  head  intelligence  organiza¬ 
tion,  Colonel  Yankee  has  selected  building  for  his  headquarters 
and  in  process  recruiting  staff,  while  Secretary  Thuan  vrorking 
on  statute  for  organization.  Re  chain  of  command,  I  strongly 
en^jhasized  that  this  one  of  most  important  factors  in  CIP,  GVN 
must  organize  itsel;"  to  follov7  national  plan  vrith  one  man  in 
change  operational  control  and  not  waste  time  chasing  will  of 
wisps.  Diem  replied  that  he  not  feeling  >7611  (he  has  cold)  and 
with  inauguration  he  has  not  had  time  focus  on  this  question 
but  he  will  do  it.  He  stated  that  he  realizes  only  effective 
way  is  to  place  counter  insurgency  operations  under  Joint 
General  Staff,  but  that  his  generals  disagreed  as  to  exactly 
how  this  should  be  done. 
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Diem,  referring  Sihanovik's  Vientiane  press  conference  (Vien¬ 
tiane's  1979)^  stated  he  did  not  believe  there  would  be  14- 
nation  conference  and  he  afraid  Laos  almost  lost  already. 

Diem  argued  that  since  PL  occiqjy  almost  all  of  southern  Laos, 
we  must  agree  increase  in  RVMF  to  provide  additional  per¬ 
sonnel  to  train  self  defense  corps  which  in  very  bad  shape. 

Ccnment:  Although  Thuan  has  indicated  to  ^iAAG  Chief/  General 
McGarr  decree  designating  single  officer  to  conduct  counter 
insurgency  operations  being  signed  imminently,  I  asked  him 
morning  May  3  when  seeing  off  Harriman  and  Lemnitzer  whether 
I  would  receive  before  departure  "present"  he  has  long  prem¬ 
ised  me.  He  relied  presents  often  come  when  least  expected, 
which  apparently  means  Diem  not  yet  ready  sign  decree. 

VJhile  we  should  proceed  with  procurement  equipment  for  20,000 
increase  as  recanmended  my  I606,  I  do  not  believe  GVN  should 
be  informed  of  this  green  light,  particularly  until  above 
decree  signed.  Durbrow.  I5/ 

The  February  6  reforms  referred  to  involved  a  cabinet  re-organi¬ 
zation  Diem  had  announced  before  the  start  of  the  CIP  negotiations.  The 
intelligence  re-organization  was  to  consolidate  the  7  existing  services. 

The  chain  of  command  problem  has  been  discussed  above.  Diem  finally  issued 
decrees  on  all  these  points  a  few  days  after  Durbrov;  went  home.  The  de¬ 
crees  were  essentially  meaningless:  exactly  these  same  issues  remained 
Mgh  on  the  list  of  "necessary  reforms"  called  for  after  the  Taylor  Mission, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  rest  of  Diem's  life. 

IV.  DURBROH'S  TACTICS 

Did  Durbrow 's  tactics  make  sense?  There  is  an  argument  to  be 
made  both  ways.  Certainly  if  Durbrow 's  focus  was  on  the  pro  forma  paper¬ 
work,  then  they  did  not.  Mere  formal  organizational  re-arrangements 
(unifying  the  then  7  intelligence  services  into  1,  setting  up  at  least  a 
nctninal  chain  of  ccanpand  for  the  war)  often  change  very  little  even  when 
they  are  seriously  intended.  To  the  extent  they  are  not  seriously  in¬ 
tended,  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  meaningless.  Vice  President  Tho,  of 
course,  is  cited  in  the  cable  as  making  exactly  that  point .  The  very  fact 
that  Durbrow  chose  to  include  this  remark  in  the  cable  (without  questioning 
it)  suggests  he  agreed.  But  if  squeezing  the  formal  decrees  out  of  Diem 
really  did  not  mean  much,  then  what  was  the  point  of  exacerbating  relations 
with  Diem  (not  to  mention  relations  with  the  military  members  of  the  U.S. 
mission)  to  get  them?  In  hindsight,  we  can  say  there  was  none,  unless  the 
U.S.  really  meant  what  it  had  said  about  making  U.S.-  support  for  Diem  con¬ 
tingent  on  his  taking  "corrective  measures."  Then  the  function  of  those 
tactics  would  not  have  been  to  squeeze  a  probably  meaningless  concession 
from  Diem;  for  the  cable  quoted  alone  makes  it  pretty  clear  that  it  would 
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have  been  naive  to  e^q^ect  much  foUov-though  from  Diem.  The  purpose 
vould  have  been  to  begin  the  process  of  separating  U.S.  support  for 
Vietnam  from  support  for  the  Diem  regime,  and  to  lay  the  basis  for 
stronger  such  signals  in  the  future  unless  Diem  undervrent  some  miracu¬ 
lous  reformation.  That,  of  course,  is  exactly  the  tack  the  U.S. 
folloired  in  the  fall  of  1963,  once  the  Administration  had  really  de¬ 
cided  that  vre  could  not  go  on  vith  the  Diem  regime  as  it  then  existed. 

All  this  can  be  said  •vri.th  hindsight.  It  is  not  clear  hov  much 
of  this  line  of  thinking  should  be  attributed  to  American  officials  in 
Washington  or  Saigon  at  the  time.  There  is  no  hint  in  the  cables  we 
have  that  Darbrov?'  was  thinking  this  way.  Rather  he  seems  to  have  felt 
that  the  concessions  he  was  winging  from  Diem  represented  real  progress, 
but  that  we  would  have  to  keep  up  the  pressure  (presumably  with  threats 
to  suspend  aid  —  as  his  guidance  considered  --  even  after  the  "green 
light"  was  given)  to  keep  goading  Diem  in  the  right  direction.  Meanwhile, 
the  predominant  view  (pushed  miost  strongly,  but  hardly  exclusively  by  the 
military)  ^^as  that  we  should,  and  could  effectively  get  on  'vrith  the  ^iar 
vd.th  as  much  cooperation  as  we  could  get  from  Diem  short  of  interfering 
with  the  vax  effort:  it  was  all  right  to  try  for  a  quid  pro  quo  on  aid, 
but  not  very  hard.  The  Lansdale  view  went  even  fu.rther,  stressing  the 
need  for  a  dem.onstration  of  positive,  essentially  unqualified  support  for 
Diem  if  only  to  discourage  a  further  coup  attempt,  which  Lansdale  saw  as 
the  m.ain  short-run  danger. 

In  a  significant  vra.y,  Lansdale ’s  view  was  not  very  different  in 
its  analysis  of  tactics  from  the  view  that  Diem  was  hopeless.  Both 
Lansdale,  wth  hJ.s  strong  pro-Diem  view,  and  men  like  Galbraith  with  a 
strong  anti-Diem  view,  agreed  that  Diem  could  not  be  pressured  into  re¬ 
forming  this  regime.  ("He  won’t  change,  because  he  can’t  change,"  wrote 
Galbraith  in  a  cable  we  ■v/ill  quote  in  more  detail  later. ) 

VJhere  the  Lansdale  and  Galbraith  views  differed  —  a  fundamental 
difference,  of  course,  —  w^as  in  their  estimate  of  the  balance  of  risks  of 
a  coup.  Lansdale,  and  obviously  his  vie''.,’’  carried  the  day,  believed  that  a 
coup  'v.'as  much  more  3jkely  to  make  things  worse  than  make  "things  better. 
This  must  have  been  an  especiaHly  hard  view  to  argue  against  in  I96I,  when 
Diem  did  not  loo2-t  as  hopeless  as  he  would  later,  and  i.ken  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  co'uld  be  made  that  the  U.S.  just  could  not  afford  at  that  time  to 
risk  the  collapse  of  a  pro-Uestern  government  in  Vietnam.  It  must  have 
seemed  essentially  irresistable  to  taiie  the  route  of  at  least  postponing, 
as  seemed  quite  feasible,  a  decision  on  such  a  toiigh  and  risky  course  as 
holding  back  on  support  for  Diem.  The  President,  after  all,  could  remem¬ 
ber  the  charges  that  the  Truman  Administration  had  given  a\ray  China  by 
holding  back  on  aid  to  Chiang  to  try  to  pressure  him  toward  reform.  As  a 
ypung  Congressman,  he  had  even  joined  the  chorus. 

Meanwhile  Durbrow  was  about  to  come  home  (he  had  been  in  Vietnam 
for  4  years);  security  problems  in  Vietnam  were,  at  best,  not  inq)roving; 
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and  the  repercussions  of  Laos  were  spilling  over  and  would  make  fur¬ 
ther  moves  on  Vietnam  an  urgent  matter.  By  the  middle  of  April,  the 
Administration  was  undertaking  its  first  close  look  at  the  problem 
in  Vietnam  (in  contrast  to  the  almost  automatic  approval  of  the  CIP 
dijring  the  opening  days  of  the  new  Administration). 
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IV.B 


Tim  SPRING  DECISIONS  -  I 
CHAPTER  III 


I.  THE  "PRESIDEM’IAL  PROGRAM" 

The  development  of  what  eventually  came  to  be  called  "The  Presi¬ 
dential  Program  for  Vietnam"  formally  began  with  this  memorandum  from 
McNamara  to  Gilpatric: 

20  April  1961 

MIMORAKDUr-I  FOR  THE  DEPUTY  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

This  will  confirm  our  discussion  of  this  morning  during 
which  I  stated  that  the  President  has  asked  that  you: 

a.  Appraise  the  current  status  and  future  prospects  of 
the  Communist  drive  to  dominate  South  Viet-Nam. 

b.  Recommend  a  series  of  actions  (military,  political 
and/or  economic,  overt  and/or  covert)  which,  in  your 
opinion,  will  prevent  Communist  domination  of  that 

.  country. 

The  President  woxjld  like  to  receive  your  report  on  or 
before  Thursday,  April  27. 

During  the  course  of  your  study,  you  should  draw,  to  the 
extent  you  believe  necessary,  upon  the  viev7s  and  resources  of 
the  State  Department  and  CIA.  Mr.  Chester  Bowles  was  present 
when  the  President  discussed  the  matter  with  me,  and  I  have 
reviewed  the  project  with  Mr.  Allen  Dulles.  Further,  the 
President  stated  that  Mr.  Walt  Rostov  would  be  available  to 
counsel  with  you. 

Gilpatric,  although  obviously  given  a  completely  free  hand  vinder  the 
terms  of  the  memo,  nevertheless  set  up  an  interagency  task  force  to  work 
on  the  report.  A  draft  was  ready  April  26,  and  Gilpatric  sent  it  to  the 
President  the  following  day.  But  this  turned  out  to  be  only  the  first, 
and  relatively  imimportant  phase  of  the  effort.  For  the  Laos  crisis  came 
to  a  boil  just  as  the  first  Gilpatric  report  \iv.s  finished,  and  the  Task 
Force  was  continued  with  the  essentially  new  mission  of  a  recommending 
additional  measure  to  keep  our  position  frcxn  falling  apart  in  the  wake  of 
what  was  happening  in  Laos.  Consequently,  to  understand  these  late- 
April,  early-May  decisions,  we  have  to  treat  separately  the  initial 
Gilpatric  effort  and  the  later,  primarily  State-drafted  revision,  dated  • 
May  6.  Ihe  same  general  factors  were  in  the  background  of  both  efforts. 
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altho\:igh  Laos  was  only  one  of  the  things  that  influenced  the  April  26 
effort,  while  it  became  the  overwheliiiing  element  in  the  May  6  effort. 

It  is  worth  setting  out  these  influencing  factors,  specifically: 

1.  The  security  situation  in  Vietnam. 

2.  The  Administration's  special  interest  in  counter-insitrgency. 

3.  The  apparent  futility  end  divisiveness  cf  the  Dui’brow  (pres¬ 
sure)  tactics  for  dealing  with  Diem. 

4.  Eventually  most  important,  and  substantially  narrowing  the 
range  of  options  realisticalJ.y  open  to  the  Administration, 
the  weakness  of  US  policy  in  Laos,  and  the  consequent 
strongly  felt  need  for  a  signal  of  firm  policy  in  Vietnam. 

1.  The  Security  Situation  in  Vietnam 

The  VC  threat  in  Vietnam  looked  worse  in  April  than  it  had  in 
January.  Ue  will  see  that  Gilpatric's  report  painted  a  bleak  picture. 

Yet,  there  is  no  hint  in  the  record  that  concern  about  the  immediate  situa¬ 
tion  in  Vietnam  was  a  major  factor  in  the  decision  to  formiilate  a  new 
program. 

VC  strength  was  estimated  at  3-1^^000  in  Lansdale's  January  memo¬ 
randum;  8-10,000  in  a  March  UIE;  10,000  in  an  April  briefing  paper  (appar¬ 
ently  by  Lonsdale)  immediately  preceding  --  and  recommending  —  the  Gilpatric 
Task  Foice;  then  12,000  one  week  later  in  the  Gilpatric  report  proper.  VC 
incidents  were  reported  high  for  April  (according  to  the  Task  Force  report, 
650  per  month,  4  times  higher  than  January),  but  an  upsurge  in  activity  had 
long  been  predicted  to  coincide  with  the  Vietnamese  elections.  As  would 
happen  in  the  future,  the  failure  of  the  VC  to  prevent  the  elections  was 
considered  a  sign  of  government  strength.  £/ 

On  the  basis  of  the  Task  Force  statistics,  we  could  assxime  that 
the  situation  was  deteriorating  rapidly;  taken  literally,  tkiey  indicate  an 
increase  in  VC  strength  of  20  percent  in  about  a  week,  plus  the  large  in¬ 
crease  in  incidents.  But  neither  cables  from  the  field,  nor  the  Washington 
files  show  any  sense  of  a  sharply  deteriorating  situation.  And,  as  we  will 
see,  the  initial  Task  Force  Report,  despite  its  crisis  tone,  recommended 
no  increase  in  military  strength  for  the  Vietnamese,  only  more  generous  US 
financial  aid  to  forces  already  planned  under  the  CIP. 

2.  The  Administration's  Special  Interest  in  Comter-lnsurgency 

A  more  important  impetus  to  the  Gilpatric  effort  than  any  sense 
ojf  deterioration  in  Vietnam  seems  to  have  been  the  Administration's 
general  interest  in  doing  soAething  about  counter-insurgency  warfare, 
combined  with,  an  interest  in  finding  more  informal  and  more  efficient  means 
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of  supervising  policy  than  the  Eisenhower  Administration's  elaborate 
National  Security  structxire.  The  effort  in  Vietnam  obviously  required 
some  coordination  of  separate  efforts  by  at  least  State,  Defense,  CIA, 
and  ICA  (a  predecessor  of  AID).  Further,  once  a  coordinated  program  was 
worked  out,  the  idea  appears  to  have  been  to  focus  responsibility  for 
seeing  to  it  that  the  program  was  carried  out  on  some  clearly  identified 
individual.  This  search  for  a  better  way  to  organize  policy  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  motive  behind  the  initial  Gilpatric  effort,  al¬ 
though  it  became  inconsequential  after  the  original  submission. 

3.  The  Apparent  Futility  and  Divisiveness  of  the  Dijrbrow  (Pressure) 

Tactics  for  Dealing  V7ith  Diem 


Late  April  was  a  peculiarly  appropriate  time  to  imdertake  the  » 

sort  of  sharpening  up  of  policy  and  its  organization  just  described.  It 
was  probably  clear  by  then  that  Durbrow's  pressiire  tactics  were  not  really 
accomplishing  much  with  Diem.  Besides,  Diirbrow  had  been  in  Vietneim  for 
four  years  by  April,  and  a  new  Ambassador  would  noriijally  have  been  sent  in 
any  event.  Fritz  Nolting  had  been  chosen  by  early  April,  and  he  was 
schedixled  to  take  over  in  early  May.  Fiirther,  Diem  had  just  been  reelected, 
an  essentially  meaningless  formality  to  be  siire,  but  still  one  more  thing 
that  helped  make  late  April  a  logical  time  for  taking  a  fresh  look  at  US 
relations  with  Diem.  And  even  to  people  who  believed  that  a  continuation 
of  D'orbrow's  pressiire  tactics  mi^nt  be  the  best  approach  to  Diem,  events 
elsewhere  and  especially  in  Laos  must  have  raised  questions  about  whether 
it  was  a  politic  time  to  be  threatening  to  withhold  aid. 

4.  The  VJealcness  of  US  Policy  in  Laos,  eind  the  Need  for  a  Signal  of 

Firm  Policy  in  Vietnam 


•  Tne  situation  in  the  world  that  April  seemed  to  create  an 
urgent  requirement  for  the  US  to  do  something  to  demonstrate  firmness, 
and  especially  so  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Task  Force  was  set  up  the  day 
after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  force  surrendered,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
Laos  crisis  v:as  obviously  coming  to  head.  There  had  been  implicit  agree¬ 
ment  in  principle  between  the  US  and  the  Soviets  to  seek  a  cease  fire  in 
Laos  and  to  organize  a  neutral  coalition  government.  But  it  was  not  clear 
at  all  that  the  cease-fire  would  come  while  there  was  einything  left  worth 
arg\iing  about  in  the  hands  of  the  pro-Westem  faction.  Gilpatric *  *s 
initial  Task  Force  report  reached  the  President  the  day  of  a  crisis  meeting 
on  Laos,  and  the  more  important  second  phase  of  the  effort  began  then,  in 
£in  atmosphere  wholly  dominated  by  Laos. 

But  even  before  the  Laos  crisis  reached  its  peak,  there  was  a  sense  in 
Washington  and  generally  in  the  world  that  put  strong  pressures  on  the 
Administration  to  look  for  ways  to  take  a  firm  stand  somewhere;  and  if  it 
was  not  to  be  in  Laos,  then  Vietnam  was  next  imder  the  gun. 
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Something  of  the  mood  of  the  time  can  be  sensed  in  these  quotes,  one 
from  a  Mairch  28  NIE  on  Southeast  Asia,  another  from  Lansdale’s  notes,  and 
finally  a  significant  question  from  a  Kennedy  press  conference: 

From  the  JJIE: 

There  is  a  deep  awareness  among  the  covuitries  of  Southeast  Asia 
that  developments  in  the  Laotian  crisis,  and  its  outcome,  have  a 
profound  impact  on  their  fut'^e.  The  governments  of  the  area 
tend  to  regard  the  Laotian  crisis  as  a  symbolic  test  of  strengths 
between  the  major  powers  of  the  VJest  and  the  Commimist  bloc.  3/ 

From  Lansdale’s  notes  (about  April  21 ) : 

1.  Psychological  --  YTJ  believed  always  they  main  target.  Now 
it  comes  —  ’when  our  tirrn  comes,  will  we  be  treated  the  same 
as  Laos?'  Main  task  GVII  confidence  in  US.  ^ 

And  sviggesting  the  more  general  tone  of  the  time  (even  a  week  before 
the  Bay  of  Pigs,  prompted  by  the  Soviet  orbiting  of  a  man  in  space)  this 
■question  at  Kennedy's  April  12  nevrs  conference: 

Mr.  President,  this  question  might  better  be  asked  at  a  history 
class  than  at  a  news  conference,  but  here  it  is  anyway.  The 
Communists  seem  to  be  putting  us  on  the  defensive  on  a  number  of 
fronts  —  nov7,  again,  in  space.  Vfars  aside,  do  you  think  there 
is  a  danger  that  their  system  is  going  to  prove  more  dvirable  than 
ours . 

The  President  ansv/ered  with  cautious  reassvirance.  Eight  days  later, 
after  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  gind  the  day  he  ordered  the  Task  Force  to  go  ahead, 
he  told  the  Association  of  Nev;spaper  Editors: 

....it  is  clearer  than  ever  that  we  face  a  relentless  struggle 
in  every  corner  of  the  globe  that  goes  far  beyond  the  clash  of 
armies,  or  even  nuclear  armaments.  The  armies  are  there.  But 
they  serve  primarily  as  the  shield  behind  which  subversion, 
infiltration,  and  a  host  of  other  tactics  steadily  advance, 
picking  off  vulnerable  areas  one- by  one  in  situations  that  do 
not  permit  ovir  own  armed  intervention....  We  dare  not  fail  to 
see  the  insidious  nature  of  this  new  and  deeper  struggle.  \Je 
dare  not  fail  to  grasp  the  new  concepts,  the  new  tools,  the 
new  sense  of  urgency  we  will  need  to  combat  it  —  whether  In 
Cuba  or  'South  'Vietnam.  6/  (Notice  Kennedy' s  explicit  assun^)- 
tion  about  US  armed  intervention  as  a  means  of  dealing  with 
insvirgencies.  Not  too  much  can  be  read  into  his  remark,  for  it 
probably  was  inspired  primarily  by  criticism  of  his  refusal  to 
try  to  save  the  Bay  of  Pigs  contingent.  But  the  balance  of  the 
record  adds  significance  to  the  comment.) 
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II.  THE  APRIL  26  REPORT 


The  available  Gilpatric  file  consists  mostly  of  drafts  of  the  report 
and  memos  from  Lansdale.  It  contains  a  memorandum  dated  April  13^  in 
which  Lansdale  advised  Gilpatric  of  a  meeting  with  Rostov,  at  which  Rostov 
shoved  Lansdale  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  to  Kennedy  recommending  a  fresh 
crack  at  the  Vietnam  situation.  Here  is  Rostov's  memorandum: 

April  12,  1961 

MEMORAiroUM  TO  THE  PRESIDEin? 

FROIi:  WV7R 

hov  that  the  Viet-IIam  election  is  over,  I  believe  we  must 
tvirn  to  gearing  up  the  whole  Viet-Kam  operation.  Among  the  pos¬ 
sible  lines  of  action  that  night  be  considered  at  an  early  high 
level  meeting  are  the  follov:ing: 

1.  Tiie  appointment  of  a  full  time  first-rate  back-stop  man 
in  Washington.  McHamara,  as  veil  as  your  staff,  believes  this  to- 
be  essential. 

2.  The  briefing  of  our  new  i^jabassador,  Fritz  Rolting,  includ¬ 
ing  sufficient  tall;  with  yoiu-self  so  that  he  fuUy  unders-tands  the 
priority  you  attach  to  the  Viet-Ham  problem. 

3.  A  possible  visit  to  Viet-Ham  in  the  near  future  by  the 
Vice  President. 

4.  A  possible  visit  to  the  United  States  of  Mr.  Thuan, 
acting  Defense  Minister,  and  one  of  the  few  men  around  Diem  with 
operational  capacity  and  vigor. 

5.  The  sending  to  Viet-Ham  of  a  research  and  development  and 
military  hardv/are  team  which  vrould  explore  with  General  IhGarr 
which  of  the  various  techniques  and  gadgets  now  available  or  being 
explored  might  be  relevant  and  useful  in  the  Viet-Kam  operation. 

6.  The  raising  of  the  MAAG  ceiling,  v.'hich  involves  some 
diplomacy,  imless  ve  can  find  an  alternative  way  of  introducing 
into  the  Viet-Nam  operation  a  substantial  number  of  Special 
Forces  types. 

7.  The  question  of  replacing  the  present  ICA  Chief  in  Viet- 
Nam,  who,  by  all  accoimts,  has  expended  his  capital.  We  need  a 
vigorous  man  who  can  work  well  with  the  military,  since  some  of 
the  rural  development  problems  relate  closely  to  guerrilla  opera¬ 
tions  . 
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.  Settling  the  question  of  the  extra  funds  for  Diem. 

9.  The  tactics  of  persuading  Diem  to  move  more  rapidly  to 
broaden  the  base  of  his  government,  as  veil  as  to  decrease  its 
centralization  and  improve  its  efficiency. 

Against  the  background  of  decisions  we  should  urgently  take 
on  these  matters,  you  may  wish  to  prepare  a  letter  to  Diem  which 
would  not  only  congratulate  him,  reaffirm  our  support,  and 
specify  new  initiatives  we  are  prepared  to  take,  but  would  make 
clear  to  him  the  urgency  you  attach’  to  a  more  effective  political 
and  morale  setting  for  his  military  operation,  now  that  the 
elections  are  successfully  behind  him. 

Neither  this  memo,  nor  other  available  papers,  give  us  a  basis  for 
judging  how  far  the  stress  on  the  importance  of  Vietnam  was  already  in- 
•  fluenced  by  develojsaents  in  Laos,  and  how  much  it  reflects  a  separable 
.  interest  in  taking  on  the  challenge  of  "wars  of  liberation."  Both  were 
undoubtedly  important.  But  this  Rostov  memo  turned  out  to  be  pretty  close 
to  an  agenda  for  the  initial  Task  Force  report.  It  seems  very  safe  to 
assume  that  the^'.'full-’time,  first-rate,  back-stop  ran  in  Washington" 

Rostov  had  in  mind  was  Lansdale.  (Gilpatric  himself  obviously  could  not 
be  expected  to  spend  full-time  on  Vietnam. )  Presumably  the  President’ s 
request  for  the  Gilpatric  report  was  intended  as  either  a  method  of  easing 
Lansdale  into  that  role,  or  at  least  of  trying  him  out  in  it. 

Following  the  description  of  the  Rostov  memo,  Gilpatric 's  file  con¬ 
tains  several  carbon  copies  of  a  lorg  paper,  unsigned  but  certainly  by 
Lansdale,  which  among  other  things  recommends  that  the  President  set  up  a 
Task  Force  for  Vietnam  v/hich  woi’ld  lay  out  a  detailed  program  of  action 
and  go  on  to  supervise  the  implementation  of  that  program.  The  date  on 
the  paper  is  April  19,  but  a  draft  must  have  been  prepared  some  days 
earlier,  probably  about  the  time  of  Lansdale’ s  discussion  with  Rostov  on 
the  13th,  since  the  available  copies  recommended  that  the  Task  Force  sub¬ 
mit  its  report  to  "the  President  by  April  21.  The  paper  explicitly  foresaw 
a  major  role  for  General  Lansdale  both  in  the  Task  Force,  and  thereafter 
in  supervising  the  implementation  of  the  report. 

This  Task  Force  was  apparently  intended  to  supersede  what  the  paper 
refers  to  as  "one  of  the  customary  working  groups  in  Washington"  which 
was  "being  called  together  next  week  by  John  Steeves,  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs." 

In  view  of  -all  this,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  first 
phase  of  the  Task  Force  effort  appears,  from  the  record,  to  have  been 
very  much  a  Gilpatric -Lansdale  show.  The  first  meeting  of  the  group 
(which  included  State  and  CIA  representatives)  was  appairently  held 
April  24,  four  days  after  Gilpatric  was  told  to  go  ahead.  A  draft  report 
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was  ready  the  26th,  following  individx;:-.!  meetings  hetv/een  members  and 
Gilpatric  and  Lansdale.  Present  files  do  not  show  whether  there  was 
another  full  meeting  of  the  group  before  the  first  version  of  the  report 
(dated  April  26)  was  seat  to  the  President  on  tlie  2Tth. 

Here  are  the  opening  sections,  vrhich  introduce  the  list  of  proposed 
actions  vriaich  ma]:e  up  the  program.  7/ 

A  PRXM15  OF  ACTION  TO  PREVENT  CC'r'IiriTIST  DDJCTMTION  OF 


SOUTH  VIE'b'Tdi 


APPRAISAL  OF  TK£  SITUATION 

After  meeting  in  Hanoi  on  I3  I'^y  1959^  ihe  Central  Committee 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist  Party  publicly  announced  its 
intention  "to  smash"  the  government  of  President  Diem.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  decision,  the  Viet  Cong  have  significantly’  increased 
their  program  of  infiltration,  subversion,  sabotage  and  assas¬ 
sination  designed  to  achieve  this  end. 


At  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist  Party  Congress  in  September 
i960,  the  earlier  declaration  of  iir'dergJ.'Ou,nd--wa«?  by  the  Party's 
Control  Committee  v/as  reaffirmed.  This  action  by  the  Party 
Congress  toob  place  orly  amonth  after  Kong  Le's  coup  in  Laos. 

Scarcely  two  months  later  there  \7as  a.  militaay  uprising  in 
Saigon.  The  turmoil  created  throughout  the  area  by  this  rapid 
succession  of  events  provides  an  ideal  environment  for  the  Com¬ 
munist  "master  plan"  to  take  over  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Since,  that  time,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  attached  map,  the 
internal  security  situation,  in  South  Vietnam  has  become  critical. 

V/hat  amounts  to  a  state  of  active  guerrilla  v?arfare  novr  exists 
throu.ghou.t  the  country.  The  number  of  Viet  Cong  ke.rd-core 
Commiuiists  has  increased  from  H’;00  in  early  i960  to  an  estimated 
12,000  today.  Tne  number  of  violent  incidents  per  month  now 
averages  650.  Casualties  on  both  sides  totaled  more  than  4500 
during  the  first  three  months  of  this  year.  Fifty -eight  percent 
of  the  counti'y  is  under  some  degree  of  Communist  control,  rang¬ 
ing  from  harassment  and  night  raid.s  to  ali^ost  complete  adminis¬ 
trative  jurisdiction  in  the  Comrrmist  "secure  areas." 

The  Viet  Cong  over  the  past  two  years  have  succeeded  in 
stepping  up  the  pace  and  intensity  of  their  attac]:s  to  the  point 
where  South  Vietnam  is  nearing  the  decisive  phase  in  its  battle 
for  s\jrvi\’al.  If  the  situation  continues  to  deteriorate,  the 
Communists  will  be  able  to  press  on  to  their  strategic  goal  of 
establishing  a  rival  "National  Liberation  Front"  government  in 
one  of  these  "secure  areas"  thereby  plunging  the  nation  into 

open  civil  war.  They  have  publicly  announced  that  they  will  » 

"take  over  the  country’"  before  the  end  of  I96I." 
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This  situation  is  thus  critical,  but  is  not  hopeless.  The 
Vietnamese  Goverment,  with  iimerican  aid,  has  increased  its 
capabilities  to  fight  its  attackers,  and  provides  a  base  upon 
which  the  necessary  additional  effort  can  be  founded  to  defeat 
the  Communist  attack.  Should  the  Communist  effort  increase, 
either  directly  or  as  a  resiilt  of  a  collapse  of  Laos,  additional 
measures  beyond  those  proposed  herein  would  be  necessary. 

In  short,  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  has  reached  the 
point  where,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  primary  eii5)hasls 
should  be  placed  on  providing  a  solution  to  the  internal  se¬ 
curity  problem. 

The  US  Objective;  To  create  a  viable  and  increasingly  demo¬ 
cratic  society  in  South  Vietnam  and  to  prevent  Ccmmunist  dcmina- 
tion  of  the  country. 

Concept  of  Operations;  To  initiate  on  an  accelerated  basis, 
a  series  of  mutually  supporting  actions  of  a  military,  political 
economic,  psychological  and  covert  character  designed  to  achieve 
this  objective.  In  so  doing,  it  is  intended  to  use,  and  where 
appropriate  extend,  expedite  or  build  upon  the  existing  US  and 
Government  of  Vietnam  (GVI\0  programs  already  underv/ay  in  South 
Vietnam.  There  is  neither  the  time  available  nor  any  sound 
justification  for  "starting  from  scratch."  Rather  the  need  is 
to  focus  the  US  effort  in  South  Vietnam  on  the  Immediate  internal 
security  problem;  to  infuse  it  with  a  sense  of  urgency  and  a  dedi¬ 
cation  to  the  overall  US  objective;  to  achieve,  through  coopera¬ 
tive  inter- departmental  svrpport  both  in  the  field  and  in  VJashington, 
the  operational  flexibility  needed  to  apply  the  available  US  assets 
in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  achieve  our  objective  in  Vietnam; 
and,  finally,  to  impress  on  our  friends,  the  Vietnamese,  and  on  our 
foes,  the  Viet  Cong,  that  ccmie  what  may,  the  US  intends  to  win  this 
battle . 

The  program  that  followed  this  strongly  worded  introduction  was  very 
modest,  not  merely  ccopared  to  current  US  Involvement,  but  to  the  effort 
the  US  undertook  following  the  Taylor  Mission  in  the  fall.  The  program  is 
essentially  simply  a  moderate  acceleration  of  the  CIP  program  approved  in 
January,  with  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  vigor,  enthusiasm,  and  strong 
leadership  in  carrying  out  the  programo 

In  particular,  the  program  proposes  no  Increase  in  the  Vietnamese 
army,  and  only  a  moderate  (in  hindsight.  Inconsequential)  Increase  in  the 
size  of  our  MAAG  mission.  The  main  military  measures  were  for  the  US  to 
provide  financial  support  for  the  20,000-man  Increase  in  the  RVMP  and  to 
provide  support  for  the  full  conq)lement  of  counter-insurgency  auxiliary 
forces  (civil  Guard  and  Self-Defense  Corps)  planned  by  Diem.  Both  were 


modest  steps.  For  under  the  CIP  we  were  already  planning  to  pay  support 
costs  for  150^000  men  of  the  RVNAF  and  32^000  men  of  the  Civil  Guard.  This 
Task  Force  proposal,  which  had  been  urged  for  some  weeks  by  MAAG  in  Saigon, 
simply  said  that  we  would  provide  the  same  support  for  all  the  Vietnamese 
forces  that  we  had  already  planned  to  provide  for  most  of  them. 

For  the  rest,  the  Presidential  Program  in  its  final  form,  issued 
May  19,  turned  out  (after  a  great  deal  of  stirring  aroimd)  to  be  close  to 
that  proposed  in  the  April  26  draft. 

Two  comments  are  needed  on  this  material.  First,  the  program  LansdaV’ 
and  Gilpatric  proposed  vras  not  so  narrowly  military  as  the  repeated  em¬ 
phasis  on  priority  for  the  internal  security  problem  mi^t  suggest.  Rather, 
the  emphasis  was  on  stabilizing  the  countryside,  in  contrast  to  pressing 
Diem  on  political  and  administrative  reforms  mainly  of  interest  to  Diem’  r? 
urban  critics.  This  reflected  both  Lansdale’s  judgments  on  coimter- 
insurgency,  which  look  good  in  hindsight,  and  his  strongly  pro-Diem 
orientation,  which  looks  much  less  good. 

Second,  the  reference  to  a  communist  "master  plan"  for  Southeast  Asia 
(and  similar  language  is  foimd  in  a  number  of  other  staff  papers  through 
the  balance  of  19^1)  suggests  a  view  of  the  situation  which  has  been  much 
criticized  recently  by  men  like  Galbraith  and  Kennan.  Public  comments  by 
those  v/ho  were  closely  involved  (both  those  critical  of  policy  since  I965, 
such  as  Sorensen  and  Zils-rmn,  and  those  supporting  the  Administration, 
such  as  V.’illiam  Eundjr)  suggest  a  more  sophisticated  view  of  the  problem. 
Here  we  simply  note  that  the  formal  staff  work  available  strongly  support*' 
Galbraith  and  Kennan,  alldiough  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
senior  members  of  the  Administration  shared  the  viev.'  that  North  Vietnam  wr  s 
operating  (in  the  words  of  Einother  staff  paper)  as  the  "implementing  agent 
of  Bloc  policy"  rather  than  in  fairly  conventional,  mainly  non-ideological 
pursuit  of  its  own  national  interest.  8/ 

III.  LAKSD.AIS’S  ROLE 


In  his  April  27  memorandim  transmitting  the  Report  to  the  President, 
Gilpatric  noted  that; 

...in  the  short  time  available  to  Idie  Task  Force  it  was  not 
possible  to  develop  the  program  in  complete  detail.  However, 
there  has  been  prepared  a  plan  for  mutually  supporting  actions 
of  a  political,  military,  economic,  psychological,  and  covert 
character  which  can  be  refined  periodically  on  the  basis  of 
further  recommendations  from  the  field. 

Toward  this  end.  Brigadier  General  E.G.  Lansdale,  USAF,  who 
has  been  designated.  Operations  Officer  for  the  Task  Force,  will 
proceed  to  Vietnam;  immediately  after  the  program  receives 
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Presidential  approval.  Following  on  the  spot  disciissions 
with  US  and  Vietnaisese  officials,  he  \r5.3J.  forward  to  the  Director 
of  the  Tas":.  Force  specific  recosmendat:' ons  for  action  in  support 
of  the  attached  progrEua. 

Tiuis  appears  to  have  "been  the  high  point  of  Lansdale's  role  in  Vietnam 
policy 


But  none  of  this  ■v/as  to  he.  Present  files  contain  a  thermofax  of 
McKamara's  copy  of  the  msmorandum  Gilpatric  sent  to  the  President.  In 
McNamara's  hanivn-itin^  the  vrords  (Lansdale)  "will  proceed  to  Vietnam  im¬ 
mediately"  are  changed  to  "will  proceed  to  Vietnam  vrhen  requested  hy  the 
Ambassador."  As  we  will  see  below,  when  the  Task  Force  Report  was  re¬ 
drafted  the  next  weel:,  Lansde.le's  key  role  disappears  entirely,  at  the 
reqviest  of  the  State  Department,  hut  presumably'  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  White  Kov.se. 

IV.  KEIUSDY'S  APRIL  29  DZGISIOMS 

Although  our  record  is  not  clear,  it  appears  that  the  cover  memorandum 
was  sent  to  the  President  as  Gilpatric  had  signed  it,  and  that  McNamara's 
correction  reflected  a  decision  made  after  the  paper  went  to  the  President, 
rather  than  a  change  in  the  language  of  the  memo.  In  any  event,  at  a 
meeting  on  April  2S,  President  Kennedy'-  approved  onlyr  the  quite  limited  mili¬ 
tary  proposals  of  the  draft  report  it  transmitted.  Decisions  vrere  deferred 
on  the  balance  of  the  paper,  vrhlch  now  included  an  annex  issued  April  28  on 
much  more  substantial  additional  military  aid  believed  req-oired  by  the 
situation  in  Laos.  The  military  measvires  approved  during  this  first  go- 
around  were: 

(l)  Increase  the  MAAG  as  necessary  to  insure  the  effective  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  military  portion  of  the  program  including 
the  training  of  a  20,000-man  addition  to  the  present  GVN  armed 


forces  of  150,000.  Initial  appraisal  of  new  tasks  assigned 
CHMAAG  indicates  that  approximately  100  additional  military 
personnel  will  he  required  immediately  in  addition  to  the 
present  coi35)lement  of  685. 

(2)  Expand  MAAG  responsibilities  to  include  authority  to  provide 
support  and  advice  to  the  Self  Defense  Corps  with  a  strength  of 
approximately  40,000. 

(3)  Authorize  MAP  support  for  the  entire  Civil  Guard  Force  of 

•  ^,000.  MAP  support  is  now  authorized  for  32,OOOj  the  remining 
36,000  are  not  now  adequately  trained  and  equipped. 

♦  (4)  Install  as  a  natter  of  priority  a  radar  surveillance  capa¬ 
bility  which  will  enable  the  GVN  to  obtain  warning  of  Communist 
over-flights  being  conducted  for  intelligence  or  clandestine  air 
supply  purposes.  Initially,  this  capability  should  be  provided 
from  US  mobile  radar  capability. 

(5)  Provide  MAP  support  for  the  Vietnamese  J\mk  Force  as  a  means 
of  preventing  Viet  Cong  clandestine  supply  and  infiltration  into 
South  Vietneim  by  water.  MAP  support,  which  was  not  provided  in 
the  Counterinsurgency  Plan,  will  include  training  of  jimk  crews 
in  Vietnam  or  at  US  bases  by  US  Navy  personnel.  10 / 

The  only  substantial  significance  that  can  be  read  into  these  A.pril  29 
decisions  is  that  they  signalled  a  willingness  to  go  beyond  the  685-Ean 
limit  on  the  size  of  the  US  military  mission  in  Saigon,  which,  ^  it  were 
done  openly,  would  be  the  first  formal  breech  of  the  Geneva  Agreements. 

For  the  rest,  we  were  providing  somewhat  more  generous  support  to  the 
Vietnamese  tha.n  proposed  in  the  CIP.  But  the  overall  size  of  the  VietnEimese 
forces  would  be  no  higher  than  those  already  approved.  (The  20,000-man 
■“■increase  was  already  jart  of  the  CIP. )  No  one  proposed  in  this  initial 
draft  that  the  Administration  even  consider  sending  American  troops  (o'ther 
than  the  100-odd  additional  advisors).  It  was  not,  by  any  interpretation, 
a  crisis  response. 

Indeed,  even  if  Kennedy  had  approved  the  whole  April  26  program,  it 
would  have  seemed  (in  hindsight)  most  notable  for  the  "come  what  may,  we 
intend  to  win"  rhetoric  in  its  introduction  and  for  the  supreme  role 
granted  to  Task  Force  (and  indirectly  to  Lansdale  as  its  operations  offi¬ 
cer)  in  control  of  Vietnam  policy.  Lansdale ’s  memoranda  leave  no  real 
doubt  that  he  saw  the  Report  exactly  that  way  —  which  presumably  was  why  he 
made  no  effort  to  risk  stirring  up  trouble  by  putting  his  more  controversial 
views  into  the  paper.  For  example,  although  Lansdale  believed  the  key  new 
item  in  Vietnam  policy  was  a  need  for  emphatic  support  for  Diem,  only  the 
barest  hint  of  this  view  appears  in  the  paper  (and  it  is  not  even  hinted 
at  in  Lansdale’ s  preliminary  draft  of  the  report  distributed  at  the 
April  24th  meeting  of  the  Task  Force),  ll/ 
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That  is  when  this  opening  phase  of  the  Task  Force  effort  has  to  be 
separated  fron  what  followed.  As  just  noted,  it  was  remarkable  mainiy 
for  the  strength  of  the  cornmitnent  in5)lied  to  South  Vietnam,  which  the 
President  never  did  unambiguously  endorse,  and  for  the  organizational 
arrangement  it  proposed,  with  the  key  role  for  Lansdale  and  Gilpatric, 
which  was  eliminated  from  the  later  drafts.  All  of  the  factors  behind  the 
May  reappraisal  (cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter)  xmdoubtedly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  decision  to  set  up  the  Task  Force.  But  Rostow’s  memorein- 
dum  and  the  modest  dimensions  of  the  resulting  proposals  suggest  the  main 
idea  really  was  to  sharpen  up  existing  policy  and  its  administration, 
rather  than  to  v/ork  out  a  new  policy  on  the  assmption  that  the  existing 
program  had  become  substantially  obsolete.  Immediately  after  April  27, 
this  changes .  Although  Gilpatric  and  Lansdale  continued  to  head  up  the 
Task  Force  through  the  Presidential  decisions  of  May  11,  their  personal- 
role  became  increasingly  xmimportant .  The  significance  no  longer  was  in 
putting  nev/  people  in  charge  of  a  new  style  for  running  the  program,  but 
in  developing  a  new  program  that  wovild  offset  the  impact  of  Laos. 

V.  THE  LAOS  AliaX 

On  April  28,  an  annex  had  been  issued  to  the  basic  report  which  went 
far  beyond  the  modest  military  proposals  in  the  original.  The  most 
reasonable  assumption  is  that  the  annex  was  dravm  up  in  response  to 
cctnments  at  the  April  27  NSC  meeting  at  which  the  Report  was  to  have 
been  considered,  but  v.'hich  turned  out  to  be  devoted  to  the  by-then  acute 
state  of  the  crisis  in  Laos.  On  the  grounds  that  the  neutralization  of 
Laos  would  solidify  communists  ^  facto  control  of  eastern  Laos  (including 
the  mountain  passes  which  were  the  historic  invasion  route  to  southern 
Vietnam),  the  annex  advocated  U.S.  support  for  a  tv/o-division  increase  in 
the  RVIIAF.  To  rapidly  train  these  forces,  there  v/as  now  a  recommendation 
on  U.S.  manpa.rer  commitments  that  dwarfed  the  previous  recommendation  for 
a  MAAG  increase:  specifically,  a  l600-man  training  team  for  each  of  the 
two  new  divisions,  plus  a  400-nan  special  forces  contingent  to  speed  up 
counter-insurgency  training  for  the  South  Vietnamese  forces:  a  total  of 
3600  men,  not  counting  the  MAAG  increase  already  authorized. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  the  annex  this  force  increase  (and  the 
bulk  of  the  U.S.  troop  carmitment)  was  specifically  justified  as  insur¬ 
ance  against  a  conventional  invasion  of  South  Vietnam.  Seme  earlier  drafts 
show  the  evolution  of  this  concept.  There  is  an  alternate  draft,  appar¬ 
ently  by  Lansdale,  which  was  not  used  but  which  recommended  a  U.S.  troop 
commitment  as  reassurance  to  the  Vietnamese  of  U.S  determination  to  stand 
by  them.  It  did  not  recommend  any  increase  in  South  Vietnamese  forces. 
Instead,  it  stressed  very  heavily  the  damage  to  U.S.  prestige  and  the 
credibility  of  our  guarantees  to  other  countries  in  Southeast  Asia  sho\ild 
we  go  through  with  the  Laos  settlement  without  taking  some  strong  action 
to  demonstrate  that  we  were  finally  drawing  a  line  in  Southeast  Asia. 
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Contrasting  sharply  with  lansdale’s  draft  was  the  first  draft  of  the 
I)aper  that  was  finally  issued.  This  was  by  Gilpatric’s  military  aide. 

Col.  E.F.  Black.  It  concludes  that  South  Vietnamese  forces  would  have  to 
be  increased  by  two  divisions,  mainly  to  deal  with  threat  of  increased 
infiltration.  Black  stressed  that  the  President  would  have  to  decide  that 
the  US  would  no  longer  be  boiind  by  the  limitations  of  the  195^  Geneva 
Agreements  (which  Defense  had  long  been  lobbying  against).  But  his  paper 
recommends  no  substantial  troop  commitment.  The  reference  to  the  Geneva 
Agreements  apparently  referred  to  a  relatively  modest  increase  in  manpower 
beyond  the  685-man  ceiling,  and  to  the  introduction  of  new  types  of  eq.uip  • 

*  ment  not  in  Vietnam  in  195^» 

So  the  record  contains  three  versions  of  the  Annex  — ^  Black’s  first 

*  draft,  Lansdale’s  alternate  draft,  and  then  Black’s  revised  paper,  which 
was  finally  isssued  as  the  annex  to  the  Report.  The  effect  of  considering 
them  all  is  an  odd  one.  The  initial  Black  paper  recommends  an  increase  in 
Vietnamese  forces  to  deal  with  the  infiltration  problem,  but  no  substantial 
US  troop  commitment.  The  Lansdale  alternative  recommends  a  substantial  US 
troop  commitment,  but  no  increase  in  Vietnamese  forces.  The  final  paper 
recommends  both  the  EVKAF  increase  and  the  US  troop  commitments,  but  changes 
the  reason  for  each:  the  reason  for  the  RVI'IAF  increase  became  a  need  for 
better  protection  against  overt  invasion,  not  an  Increased  infiltration 
threat.  And  the  reason  for  the  US  troop  commitment  became  a  desire  to 
rapidly  train  the  new  Vietnamese  troops,  not  for  political  reassurance.  12/ 

If  taken  literally,  all  of  this  implies  an  extraordinarily  rapid 
series  of  reappraisals  and  reversals  of  judgment.  But  surely,  the  only 
realistic  interpretation  is  that  in  this  case  (becaiise  a  series  of  rough 
drafts  happens  to  be  included  in  the  available  file)  we  are  getting  a 
glimpse  at  the  way  such  staff  paperv;ork  really  gets  drafted,  as  opposed 
to  the  much  more  orderly  impression  that  is  given  if  we  saw  only  the  finisheu 
products.  Gilpatric  (mdoubtedly  in  consultation  with  at  least  McNamara, 
although  the  files  do  not  show  any  record  of  this)  was  presvunably  interested 
primarily  in  what  recommendations  to  make  to  the  President,  and  secondarily 
in  providing  a  bureaucratically  suitable  rationale  for  those  recommendations. 
This  rationale  may,  or  nay  not,  have  coincided  with  whatever  nrare  private 
explanation  of  the  recommendations  that  McNamara  or  Gilpatric  may  have  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  President  or  people  like  McGeorge  Bundy  and  Rostow  on  the 
White  House  staff.  The  lesson  in  this,  which  will  not  come  as  a  s\irprise 
to  anyone  who  has  ever  had  contact  with  the  policy-making  process,  is  that 
the  rationales  given  in  such  pieces  of  paper  (intended  for  fairly  wide 
circulation  among  the  bureaucracy,  as  opposed  to  tightly  held  memoranda 
limited  to  those  closest  to  the  decision-maker)  do  not  reliably  indicate 
why  recommendations  were  made  the  way  they  were. 

VI.  THE  MAY  1  REVIEW 

r 

Manwhile,  Kennedy,  as  noted  earlier,  did  not  act  on  the  annex  at  the 
April  29  meeting  when  be  approved  the  much  more  modest  military  proposals 
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of  the  basic  Report.  But  on  that  day,  there  \ras  a  cable  alerting  CIITCPAC 
to  be  ready  to  move  5000-iJien  task  forces  to  Udorn,  Thailand,  and  to 
Toviraine,  (Da  Ivang),  South  Vietnam.  Classified  records  8.vailable  for  tbis 
studi/  do  not  er^plain  this  alert.  But  the  public  memoirs  indirectly  refer 
to  it,  and  as  vroi'JLd  be  ejq^ected,  the  alert  vas  intended  as  a  threat  to 
intervene  in  Laos  if  the  commimists  failed  to  go  through  with  the  cease 
fire  which  was  to  precede  the  Geneva  Conference.  Here  is  the  cable: 

From;  JCS 

TO :  CEICPAC 

MFO;  CHi  AAG  VIEi'ITIAlIE 

CHJU31A.^G  BANGKOK  THAILAIH) 

CKJiAAG  SAIGO'N  VIETI'iAli 

TOP  SECRET  JCS  M  995131  From  JCS. 

1.  Request  yo’u  prepare  plans  to  move  brigade  size 
forces  of  approximately  5^000  each  into  Udorn  or 
vicinity  end  into  Tours.ne  or  vicinity.  Forces 
should  include  all  arms  and  appropriate  air 
elements.  Plans  should  be  based  solely  on  US 
forces  at  this  time. 

2.  Decision  to  make  these  deploiTuents  not  film. 

It  is  expected  that  decision  as  to  Tiailand  will 
be  made  at  meeting  tentatively  scheduiled  here  on 
Monday.  Decision  regarding  Vietnam  will  be  even 
later  due  to  consideration  of  Geneva  Accords. 

3.  It  is  hoped  that  these  movements  can  be  given 
SK4T0  cover  but  such  possibility  must  be  explored 
before  becoming  a  firm  element  of  your  planning. 

State  is  taking  action  to  explore  this  aspect. 

k.  Decision  was  not  repeat  not  reached  today 
concerning  implementation  of  SEATO  Plan  5/^0. 

The  crisis  in  Laos  was  now  at  its  peak.  According  to  Schlesinger ' s 
account,  reports  reached  Washington  April  26  that  the  Pathet  Lao  were 
attacking  strongly,  with  the  apparent  intention  of  grabbing  most  of  ths-*-. 
country  before  the  cease-fire  went  into  effect.  At  10  p.m.  that  night, 
the  JCS  sent  out  a  "general  advisory"  to  major  com^.r.ds  around  the  world, 
end  specificallj’-  alerted  CIHCPAC  to  be  prepared  to  undertake  airstrikes 
against  North  Vietnam,  and  possibly  southern  China. 

The  next  day  —  the  day  the  Task  Force  Report  came  to  the  President- - 
there  were  prolonged  crisis  meetings  in  the  White  House.  The  President 
later  called  in  Congressional  leaders,  who  advised  against  putting  troops 
into  Laos.  Schlesinger  quotes  Rostow  as  telling  him  the  NSC  meeting  that 
day  was  "the  worst  White  House  meeting  he  had  ever  attended  in  the  entire 
Kennedy  administration."  12a/ 
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The  laos  annex  to  the  Gilpatric  Report  was  issued  on  the  28th,  in  an 
atmosphere  v;holly  dominated  by  the  crisis  in  I^os.  On  the  29th,  Kennedy's 
go-ahead  on  the  Task  Force's  original  military  recoiTiraendations  was  squeezed 
into  a  day  overwhelmingly  devoted  to  Laos.  This  was  the  day  of  the  cable, 
just  cited,  alerting  CINCPAC  for  troop  movements  to  Thailand  and  possibly 
Vietnam. 


On  May  1  (the  Monday  meeting  referred  to  in  the  cable),  Kenne'-’y  a-'jain 
deferred  any  decision  on  putting  troops  into  Laos.  According  to  availab.Le 
accounts,  there  is  a  strong  sense  by  now  (although  no  formal  decision) 
that  the  U.S.  v/ould  not  go  into  Laos:  that  if  the  cease-fire  failed,  we 
would  make  a  strong  stand,  instead,  in  Thailand  and  Vietnam.  (On  the  28th, 
in  a  speech  to  a  Democratic  dinner  in  Chicago,  the  President  had  hinted 
at  this: 


We  are  prepared  to  meet  our  obligations,  but  we  can  only  defend 
the  freedom  of  those  who  are  determined  to  be  free  themselves. 

We  can  assist  them  — .we  will  bear  more  than  our  share  of  the 
bixrden,  but  we  can  only  help  those  who  are  ready  to  bear  their 
share  of  the  bixrden  themselves . )  I3/ 

Reasonable  qualifications,  undoubtedly,  but  ones  that  seemed  to  suggcr 
that  intervention  in  Laos  would  be  futile.  On  Sunday  (the  30th),  another 
hint  came  in  remarks  by  Senator  Fulbright  on  a  TV  interviev;  show:  he  oppot;^: 
intervention  in  Laos,  and  said  he  was  confident  the  goverment  was  seeking 
"ajiother  solution." 

So  the  decision  anticipated  Monday,  May  1,  in  the  JCS  cable  to  CUrcr/v. 
was  not  made  that  day  after  all.  But  that  day  a  new  draft  of  the  Task 
Force  Report  was  issued.  It  contained  only  one  significant  change  (other 
than  blending  the  April  28  annex  into  the  basic  paper).  The  original  draft 
contained  a  paragraph  (under  "political  objectives")  recommending  we 
"obtain  the  political  agreement  presumably  from  the  SSATO  membership/ 
needed  to  permit  the  pron5)t  implementation  of  SEATO  contingency  plans  pro¬ 
viding  for  military  intervention  in  South  Vietnam  should  this  become  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  country  to  Communism." 

In  the  May  1  revision,  the  follovfing  sentence  was  added  to  the  para¬ 
graph:  "The  United  States  should  be  prepared  to  intervene  unilaterally 
in  fulfillment  of  its  conmitment  under  Article  IV,  2.  of  Manila  Pact,  anl 
should  make  its  determination  to  do  so  clear  through  appropriate  public 
statements,  diplomatic  discussions,  troop  deployments,  or  other  means."  1^!, 
(The  cited  clause  in  the  Manila  (SEATO)  Pact,  which  the  paper  did  not  quote 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties,  the  inviolability 
or  the  integrity  of  the  territory  or  the  sovereignty  or  political 
Independence  of  any  Party  in  the  treaty  area  or  of  any  other  State 
or  territory  to  which  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  from  time  to  time  apply  is  threatened  in  any  way  other 
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than  by  amed  attack  or  is  affected  or  threatened  by  any  fact  or 
situation  which  night  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area,  the  Parties 
shall  consult  jranediately  in  order  to  agree  on  the  measures  which 
should  be  talien  for  the  canmon  defense.) 

The  May  1  draft  also  cleared  up,  or  papered  over,  part  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  described  earlier  regarding  the  rationale  for  the  military  measures 
reconmended  in  the  Laos  annex:  the  increased  RWIAF  force  levels  were 
attributed  now  both  to  concern  over  increased  infiltration  and  to  concern 
over  overt  invasion.  But  the  US  troop  commitments  are  still  described 
solely  as  for  training,  with  no  mention  of  the  original  political  rationa-'e. 


VII.  STATE'S  REDPAFT 


Lansdale  circulated  the  May  1  draft  among  the  Task  Force,  with  a  note 
that  comments  should  be  in  May  2,  with  a  final  Task  Force  review  schedxiled 
the  morning  of  May  3^  all  in  anticipation  of  an  ESC  meeting  on  the  paper 
May  4. 

George  Ball,  then  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State,  asked  to  post¬ 
pone  the  meeting  for  a  day.  Lansdale  sent  Gilpatric  a  memorandum  opposing 
the  postponement.  "It  seems  to  me  that  George  Ball  could  appoint  scxnecne 
to  represent  him  at  the  meeting,  and  if  he  hcs  personal  or  further  comments 
they  could  come  to  ^ls  later  in  the  day  at  his  convenience."  But  Gilpatric 
delayed  the  meeting  a  day,  and  State  produced  a  drastic  revision  of  the 
paper.  1^/ 

On  the  organizational  issues,  the  State  draft  was  brutally  clearcut. 

It  proposed  a  new  version  of  the  Gilpatric  memorandum  transmitting  the 
Report,  in  which: 

1.  The  paragraph  (quoted  earlier)  describing  Lansdale 's  special 
role  is  deleted. 

2.  A  nevr  paragraph  is  added  to  the  end  of  the  memorandum,  in 
which  Gilpatric  is  made  to  say:  "Having  completed  its  assign¬ 
ment  ... I  recommend  that  the  present  Task  Force  be  now  dis¬ 
solved.  " 

Later  sections  of  the  paper  were  revised  accordingly,  giving  respon¬ 
sibility  for  coordinating  Vietnam  policy  to  a  new  Task  Force  with  George 
Ball  as  chairman,  (in  the  final  version,  the  Task  Force  has  a  State 
Department  director,  but  no  longer  included  Presidential  appointees  repre¬ 
senting  their  departments.  The  whole  Task  Force  idea  had  been  downgraded 
to  a  conventional  interagency  working  group.  Although  it  continued  to 
function  for  several  years,  there  will  be  little  occasion  to  mention  it 
again  in  this  paper.)  l6/ 

State's  proposal  on  organization  prevailed.  From  the  record  avail-r 
able,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  definitely  is  that  State  objected. 
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successfully,  to  having  an  Anbassador  report  to  a  Task  Force  chaired  by 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  with  a  second  defense  official 
(Lansdale)  as  executive  officer.  There  nay  have  been  more  to  it.  We 
know  Lansdale 's  experience  and  his  approach  to  guerrilla  warfare  initially 
won  him  a  good  deal  of  favor  at  the  vrnite  House.  But  his  maaoranda  suggest 
that  his  ideas  on  a  number  of  issues  (support  for  Phoumi  in  Laos,  libera¬ 
tion  of  Worth  Vietnam,  essentially  unqualified  support  for  Diem  in  South 
Vietnam)  went  well  beyond  what  the  Administration  Judged  reasonable.  So 
it  is  q’'.ite  possible  that  the  President  would  have  had  second  thoughts  on 
Lansdale,  aside  from  State's  objections  on  bureaucratic  grounds. 

In  any  event,  Lansdale 's  reaction  to  State's  proposal  on  organizatiC'. 
was  to  advise  I'clJamara  and  Gilpatric  that: 

My  strong  reccmmendation  is  that  Defense  stay  completely  out 
of  the  Task  Force  directorship  as  now  proposed  by  State. . .Having 
a  Defense  officer,  myself  or  someone  else,  placed  in  a  position 
of  only  partial  influence  and  of  no  decision  permissibility 
vrould  be  onlj''  to  provide  State  with  a  scapegoat  to  share  the 
blame  when  we  have  a  flop... The  US  past  performance  and  theory 
of  action,  which  State  apparently  desires  to  continue,  simply 
offers  no  sound  basis  for  winning,  as  desired  by  President 
Kennedy.  I7/ 

But  the  final  version  of  the  Task  Force  Report,  dated  May  6,  followed  very 
closely  the  State  revision  submitted  May  3,  including  the  shift  in  control 
of  the  Task  Force. 


VIII.  WIDEITIirG  THE  OPTIONS 


LTiat  is  most  striking  about  the  revised  drafts  is  that  they  excluded 
a  tone  of  almost  unqualified  commitment  to  Vietnam,  yet  on  the  really 
important  issues  included  qualifications  which  left  the  Ihresident  a  great 
deal  of  freedom  to  decide  v/hatever  he  pleased  without  having  to  formally 
overrule  the  Task  Force  Report. 

For  example,  the  assertion  (from  the  April  draft)  that  the  US  should 
impress  on  friend  and  foe  that  "ccme  what  may,  we  intend  to  win"  remained 
in  the  final  paper.  But  this  hortatory  language  is  frcm  the  introduction; 
it  described  one  of  the  effects  the  program  in  the  balance  of  the  paper- 
was  supposed  to  achieve,  but  did  not  ask  the  President  to  do  or  say  any¬ 
thing  not  spelled  out  in  the  body  of  the  paper.  (We  will  see,  when  we 
ccme  to  the  fall  decisions,  that  the  wisdom  of  an  unqualified  ccmmi-tment 
to  save  Vietnam  from  Communism  is  treated  afresh,  with  no  suggestion  that 
any  such  decision  had  already  been  made  in  May.) 

^  On  the  other  hand,  the, explicit  recommendation  in  the  Defense  draft 
that  we  make  clear  our  "determination. . .to  intervene  unilaterally. . .should 
this  become  necessary  to  save  the  country  frcm  canmunism. . . "  was  dropped. 

*  Instead,  there  is  a  recommendation  for  exploring  a  "new  bilateral  arrange- 
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ment"  which  might  (the  text  is  not  explicit)  extend  to  fighting  the 
guerrillas,  if  that  should  become  necessary  to  save  the  country,  but 
also  might  only  cover  overt  North  Vietnamese  invasion.  l8/ 

Further,  the  need  for  these  arrangements  was  now  tied  to  the  "loss" 
of  Laos.  The  May  3  draft  suggests  we  "undertalie  military  seciurity  ar¬ 
rangements  which  establish  beyond  doubt  our  intention  to  stand  behind 
Vietnam's  resistance  to  Ccmmunisra. . ."  since  "it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Vietnamese  Government  can  weather  the  pressures  which  are  certain  to  be 
generated  from  the  loss  of  Laos  without  prompt,  and  dramatic  svipport  for 
its  secvirity  from  the  U.S."  19/ 

In  the  May  6  final  draft,  "establish  beyond  doubt"  was  toned  do*vm 
to  "emphasize"  and  the  flat  reference  to  the  loss  of  Laos  :7as  changed 
to  "if  Laos  were  lost."  20/ 

Similarly,  the  recommendations  on  the  two  new  South  Vietnamese  divi¬ 
sions,  and  the  two  l600-man  US  combat  units  to  train  them  was  described  a;' 
a  firm  recommendation  in  the  military  section  of  the  May  3  draft  (which 
State  left  untouched  from  the  Defense  version),  but  were  indirectly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  something  for  study  in  State's  re-drafted  political  section. 

In  the  final  paper,  they  were  still  fim  recommendations  in  a  military 
annex,  but  not  in  the  main  paper,  where  Defense  was  only  described  as 
studying  this  and  other  uses  for  US  troops  short  of  direct  commitment 
against  the  guerrillas.  US  troop  commitments  were  no  longer  recommended, 
only  referred  to  as  something  "which  might  result  from  an  ISC  decision 
following  discussions  between  Vice  Iresident  Johnson  /yhcse  mission  to 
Asia  had  been  announced  May  ^  and.  President  Diem."  2l/ 

Yet  an  interesting  aspect  of  the  State  redraft  is  that,  although  it- 
main  impact  was  to  soften  the  commitments  implied  in  the  Defense  draft,  a 
quick  reading  might  give  the  contrary  impression.  V7e  will  see  this  same 
effect  in  the  political  sections  to  be  discussed  below.  Uhat  seems  to 
happen  is  that  the  veiy  detail  of  the  State  treatment  creates  a  strong 
impression,  even  though  the  actual  proposals  are  less  drastic  and  more 
qualified  than  those  proposed  by  Defense.  The  contrast  is  all  the  sharper 
because  the  Defense  draft  leaned  the  other  way.  For  example,  the  pro¬ 
foundly  significant  recommendation  that  the  US  commit  itself  to  intervene 
unilaterally,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  a  Viet  Cong  victory  in  South  Vietnajni, 
is  tossed  into  the  Defense  version  most  casually,  with  a  reference  to  th^ 
Manila  Treaty  that  makes  it  sound  as  if  such  a  ccmmitment,  in  fact,  alreadv 
existed. 

In  contrasf,  here  is  the  State  language  referring  to  the  proposed 
bilateral  treaty  (which  in  effect  is  a  substitute  for  the  Defense  pro¬ 
posed  unlimited  unilateral  commitment): 

The  Geneva  Accords  have  been  totally  inadequate  in  protecting 

South  Vietnam  against  Canmimist  infiltration  and  insurgency. 

Moreover,  with  increased  Ccmmunist  success  in  Laos  dramatic 
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US  actions  in  stiffening  up  its  physical  support  of  Vietnam 
and  the  remainder  of  Southeast  Asia  may  be  needed  to  bolster 
the  will  to  continue  to  resist  the  Ccsnmunists.  The  inhibitions 
Imposed  on  such  action  by  certain  parts  of  the  Geneva  Accords, 
which  have  been  violated  with  impunity  by  the  Communists,  should 
not  prevent  our  action.  We  should  consider  joining  with  the 
Vietnamese  in  a  clear-cut  defensive  alliance  which  might  Include 
stationing  of  US  forces  on  Vietnamese  soil.  As  a  variant  of  this 
arrangement  certain  SEATO  troops  might  also  be  employed. 

*  Bilateral  military  assistance  by  the  United  States  p\irsuant  to  a 
request  by  South  Vietnam  along  the  lines  of  that  undertaken 
during  195S  in  response  to  the  request  by  Lebanon  for  military 

»  assistance,  wo\ald  be  in  keeping  v/ith  international  law  and  treaty 

provisions.  The  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  195^^  which 
prohibited  the  introduction  of  additional  military  arms  and  per¬ 
sonnel  into  Vietnam,  would  not  be  a  bar  to  the  measures  contem¬ 
plated.  The  obvious,  large-scale  and  continuous  violation  of 
these  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Accords  by  North  Vietnam  in  intro¬ 
ducing  large  nmbers  of  armed  guerrillas  into  South  Vietnam  wotild 
justify  the  corresponding  non-observance  of  these  provisions  by 
South  Vietnam.  Indeed,  authorization  for  changing  PEG  Laos  into 
an  ordinary  MAAG  vas  justified  on  this  legal  theory.  It  should 
be  recognized  that  the  foregoing  proposals  require  careful  and 
detailed  consideration  and  preparation  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  precise  mission  of  US  forces  used. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  cited  ad'v'antages  such  an  action 
might  have  at  least  two  other  important  political  and  military 
advantages: 

(a)  It  cotild  release  a  portion  of  the  AJ^VN  from  relatively 
static  military  functions  to  piirsue  the  war  against  the  insur¬ 
gents  and 

(b)  It  would  place  the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc  in  the  position  of 
risking  direct  intervention  in  a  situation  where  US  forces  were 
alreadj'’  in  place,  accepting  the  consequence  of  such  action. 

This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  ciirrent  situation  in  Laos. 

Alternatively,  there  are  several  potential  political  and  military 
.  disadvantages  to  such  an  action,  principal  among  these  being: 

(a)  Seme  of  the  neutrals,  notably  India,  might  well  be 
.  opposed,  and  the  attitude  of  the  UK  and  ll’ance  is  uncertain. 

'  (b)  This  would  provide  the  Communists  with  a  major  propa¬ 

ganda  opportunity. 

*  (c)  The  danger  that  a  troop  contribution  wo\ild  provoke  a 
DRV/CHICCM  reaction  with  the  risk  of  involving  a  slgnficant 
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commitment  of  US  force  in  the  Pacific  to  the  Asian  mainland. 

The  French  tied  up  some  200,000  troops  during  the  unsuccessful 
Indo-China  effort. 

This  mi^t  significantly  weaken  the  Diem  regime  in  the  lohg’ rv»n, 
having  in  mind  the  parallel  of  Rhee  in  Korea.  22/ 

This  language  is  not  solely  the  State  Department’s.  In  a  Gilpatric 
memo  to  be  cited  shortly,  we  will  see  that  the  JCS,  for  example,  had  a 
hand  in  describing  the  role  for  US  troops.  Even  so,  the  overall  effect 
of  the  draft,  as  already  noted,  tones  dovni  very  drastically  the  commit¬ 
ment  in5)lied  by  the  Jfey  1  Defense  version: 

1,  The  proposal  is  no  longer  for  a  unilateral,  unlimited  commit¬ 
ment  to  save  Vietnam  from  communism.  It  only  proposes  consideration 
of  a  new  treaty  with  South  Vietnam  (unlike  the  Defense  draft  which 
proposed  reading  a  unilateral  commitment  into  the  existing  Manila 
Treaty);  and  its  piirpose  is  to  "bolster  the  will"  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  resist  the  communists,  not  (as  the  Defense  draft  appar¬ 
ently  meant)  to  guarantee  that  the  US  would  join  the  war  shoxild  the 
South  Vietnamese  effort  prove  inadequate. 

2.  It  gives  pro  and  con  arguments  for  sending  US  troops,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  Defense  draft  which  included  a  flat  recommendation  to 
send  at  least  the  3^00  men  of  the  tvro  division  training  teams  and  the 
special  forces  training  team. 

A  reasonable  judgment,  consequently,  is  that  State  thought  the  Defense 
draft  went  too  far  in  committing  the  US  on  Vietnam.  (And  in  view  of  the 
positions  he  would  take  in  19^5^  George  Ball’ s  role  as  senior  State  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Task  Force  obviously  further  encourages  that  interpreta¬ 
tion.)  But  that  is  only  a  judgment.  It  is  also  possible  to  argue,  in 
contrast,  that  perhaps  State  (or  State  plus  whatever  VThite  House  influence 
may  have  gone  into  the  draft)  simply  was  tidying  up  the  Defense  proposals; 
for  example,  that  the  redrafters  felt  that  a  ne\'r  bilateral  treaty  would  be 
a  -filmier  basis  for  a  commitment  to  save  Vietnam  than  would  reliance  on  a 
reinterpretation  of  tie  SEATO  Treaty.  Similar  arguments  can  be  made  on  the 
other  points  noted  above. 

Consequently,  on  any  question  about  the  intent  of  the  redrafters,  only 
a  judgment  and  not  a  statement  of  fact  can  be  provided. 

But  on  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  redraft,  a  stronger  statement 
can  be  made:  for  whatever  the  intent  of  the  redrafters,  the  effect  cer¬ 
tainly  was  to  weaken  ihe  commitments  implied  by  the  Defense  draft,  and 
leave  the  President  a  great  deal  of  room  for  maneuver  without  having  to 
explicitly  overrule  tbe  recommendations  presented  to  him. 


IX.  THE  TROOP  ISSUE 


To  return  to  a  question  of  judgement,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  how 
far  this  gradual  hedging  of  proposals  for  very  strong  ccanmitments  to 
Vietnam  simply  reflected  a  desire  (very  probably  encouraged  by  the  White 
House)  to  leave  the  President  freedom  of  action.  To  seme  extent  it  surely 
reflects  a  grov;ing  hope  that  perhaps  the  Laos  cease-fire  would  come  off; 
the  coiantry  would  not  be  flatly  lost;  and  consequently,  that  the  May  1 
Defense  draft,  and  even  the  May  3  State  draft,  reflected  a  somewhat  paniclsy 
overestimate  of  how  far  we  needed  to  go  to  keep  Southeast  Asia  from  falling 
apart.  The  two  motives  obviously  overlapped. 

There  are  indications  that,  as  late  as  May  5^  the  estimate  for  saving 
sonething  out  of  laos  remained  bleak.  On  May  4,  after  a  visit  to  the 
President,  Senator  Fulbright  (v/ho  had  opposed  intervention  in  Laos  along 
with  other  Congressional  leaders)  annovinced  from  the  steps  of  the  White 
Hovise  that  he  would  support  troop  commitments  to  Thailand  and  Vietnam.  An 
NSC  meeting  the  following  day  (May  5)  was  devoted  to  discussing  steps  to 
reassure  Vietnam  and  Thailand.  Then  in  the  afternoon,  the  President 
announced  Vice  President  Johnson’s  visit  to  Asia  at  a  press  conference, 
which  included  this  garbled  exchange: 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  nave  been  reports  that  you 
wotild  be  prepared  to  send  American  forces  into  South 
Vietnam  if  that  became  necessary  to  prevent  Cemmu- 
nist  domination  of  that  country.  Could  you  tell  us 
whether  that  is  correct,  and  also  anything  else  you 
have  regarding  plans  for  that  country? 

A.  V7ell,  v/e  have  had  a  group  working  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  we  have  had  a  Security  Council  meeting  about 
the  problems  which  are  faced  in  Vietnam  by  the  guerrillas 
and  by  the  barrage  which  the  present  government  is  being 
subjected  to.  The  problem  of  troops  is  a  matter  —  the 
matter  of  what  we  are  going  to  do  to  assist  Vietnam  to 
obtain  ^etain^  its  independence  is  a  matter  under  con¬ 
sideration.  There  are  a  good  many  ^^ssues^  which  I 
think  can  most  usefully  wait  until  we  have  had  consulta¬ 
tions  with  the  government,  which  up  to  the  present  time 
—  which  will  be  one  of  the  matters  v/hich  Vice  President 
Johnson  wi.11  deal  with;  the  problem  of  consviltations  with 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  as  to  v^hat  further  steps  could 
most  usefully  be  taken.  23/ 

On  May  8,  the  reconstituted  International  Control  Commission  (estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Geneva  Agreement  of  1954)  arrived  in  Laos,  hoping  to 
supervise  a  cease-fire.  The  cease-fire  had  been  agreed  to  in  principle 
by  both  sides  as  early  as  May  1.  The  question  was  whether  the  Pathet  Lao 
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would  really  stop  advancing.  Aside  from  American  intervention^  a  cease¬ 
fire  was  the  only  hope  of  the  larger,  but  less  effective,  pro-Westeni 
forces  led  by  Phoumi.  Certainly  hopes  were  higher  by  the  8th  than  .they 
were  a  week  earlier,  but  this  might  not  be  saying  much.  The  documentary 
record  is  ambiguous.  The  final  draft  of  the  letter  Vice  President 
Johnson  would  deliver  to  Diem  was  dated  May  8,  and  in  this  letter  Kennedy 
did  not  go  much  beyond  the  proposals  in  the  April  27  version  of  the  task 
force  report.  There  \ras  no  mention  of  U.S.  troop  commitments,  nor  of  a 
bilateral  creaty.  Jh'-en  on  the  question  of  a  further  increase  (beyond 
170,000)  in  the  RVIIAF,  Kennedy  promised  Diem  only  that  this  iTill  be  "con¬ 
sidered  carefully  vTith  you,  if  developments  should  so  warrant."  24/ 

But  the  same  day,  Gilpatric  sent  a  memo  to  the  JCS  asking  their  view 
on  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam: 

.  .  In  preparation  for  the  possible  commitment  of  U.S. 
forces  to  Vietnam,  it  is  desired  that  you  give  further 
review  and  study  of  the  military  advisability  of  such 
action,  as  well  as  to  the  size  and  composition  of  such 
U.S.  forces.  Your  vievrs,  which  I  hope  could  include 
some  expression  from  CIKCPAC,  would  be  valuable  for 
consideration  prior  to  the  KSC  meeting  this  -vTeek  (cur¬ 
rently  scheduled  for  Friday,  May  12).  2^/ 

This  in  turn  was  based  on  a  statement  in  the  May  6  Task  Force  draft-, 
which  said  that  such  a  study  was  being  carried  out,  with  particular  con¬ 
sideration  being  given  to  deploying  to  South  Vietnam 

...two  U.S.  battle  groups  (i-rith  necessary  command 
and  logistics  units),  plus  an  engineer  ( construction- 
combat)  battalion.  These  units  wo'uld  be  located  in  the 
’high  plateau’  region,  remote  from  the  major  population 
center  of  Saigon -Cholon,  under  the  command  of  the  Chief, 

MAA.G.  To  help  accelerate  the  training  of  the  G.V.N. 
army,  they  would  establish  two  divisional  field  train¬ 
ing  areas.  The  engineer  battalion  would  undertake  con¬ 
struction  of  roads,  air-landing  strips  and  other 
facilities  essential  to  the  logistical  support  of  the 
U.S.  and  Vietnamese  forces  there. 

The  purpose  of  these  forces  (again,  from  the  May  6  draft)  would  be 
to 

. .  .provide  maximum  psychological  inpact  in  deter¬ 
rence  of  fxirther  Communist  aggression  from  Worth  Vietnam, 

China,  or  the  Soviet  Union,  while  rallying  the  morale  of 
the  Vietnamese  and  encouraging  the  support  of  SEIATO  and 
neutral  nations  for  Vietnam’s  defense; 


.  —  release  Vietnamese  forces  from  advanced  and  static 
defense  positions  to  permit  their  fuller  commitment 
to  counterinsurgency  actions; 

—  provide  maximum  training  to  approved  Vietnamese 
forces;  and 

—  provide  significant  military  resistance  to  poten¬ 
tial  North  Vietnam  Communist  and/or  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  action.  26/ 

The  JCS  reply,  dated  May  10,  deferred  details  on  the  ccraposition  of 
U.S.  forces,  but  quite  emphatically  recommended  that  we  do  send  them, 
"assuming  the  political  decision  is  to  hold  Southeast  Asia  outside  the 
communist  sphere."  Here  is  the  JCS  memo: 

In  considering  the  possible  commitment  of  U.S. 
forces  to  South  Vietnam,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  reviewed  the  overall  critical  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia  vath  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
present  highly  flammable  situation  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  this  connection  the  question,  however,  of  South 
Vietnam  should  not  be  considered  in  isolation  but 
rather  in  conjunction  "vrlth  Thailand  and  their  over¬ 
all  relationship  to  the  security  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  regarding  the  deplojonent  of  U.S.  forces  into 
Thailand  were  provided  to  you  by  JCa4-311-6l,  dated 
9  May  1961.  The  current  potentially  dangerous  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  situation  in  Laos,  of  course,  is 
the  focal  point  in  this  area.  Assuming  that  the 
political  decision  is  to  hold  Southeast  Asia  outside 
the  Communist  sphere,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are 
of  the  opinion  that  U.S.  forces  should  be  deployed 
immediately  to  South  Vietnam;  such  action  should  be 
taken  primarily  to  prevent  the  Vietnamese  from  being 
subjected  to  the  same  situation  as  presently  exists  in 
Laos,  which  would  then  require  depicjrrr.ent  of  U.S. 
forces  into  an  already  existing  combat  situation. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
recommend  that  the  decision  be  made  to  deploy  suitable 
U.S.  forces  to  South  Vietnam.  Sufficient-  forces  should 
be  deployed  to  accomplish  the  foUov/ing  purposes: 

Provide  a  visible  deterrent  to  potential  North 
Vietnam  and/or  Chinese  Communist  action; 
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Release  Vietnamese  forces  from  advanced  and 
static  defense  positions  to  permit  their  fuller  ccm- 
mitraent  to  counterinsurgency  actions; 

Assist  in  training  the  Vietnamese  forces  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  consistent  with  their  mission; 

Provide  a  nucleus  for  the  support  of  any  addi¬ 
tional  U.S.  or  SEATO  military  operation  in  Southeast 
Asia;  and 

Indicate  the  firmness  of  our  intent  to  all 
Asian  nations. 

In  order  to  maintain  U.S.  flexibility  in  the  Pacific,  it 
is  envisioned  that  some  or  p-1  of  the  forces  deployed  to 
South  Vietnam  woiild  come  from  the  United  States.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  these  troops  could  be  accomplished  in  an  adminis¬ 
trative  manner  and  thus  not  tax  the  limited  lift  capabilities 
of  CmCPAC. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  foregoing  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  recommend  that: 

President  Diem  be  encouraged  to  request  that  the 
United  States  fulfill  its  SEATO  obligation,  in  view  of 
the  new  threat  now  posed  by  the  Laotian  situation,  by 
the  immediate  deployment  of  appropriate  U.S.  forces  to 
South  Vietnam; 

Upon  receipt  of  this  request,  suitable  forces 
could  be  immediately  deplQ:,''ed  to  South  Vietnam  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  above-mentioned  puip)ose.  Details  of 
size  and  ccmposition  of  these  forces  must  include  the 
views  of  both  CHJCPAC  and  CK-IAAG  which  are  not  yet  avail¬ 
able. 

The  use  meeting  that  dealt  with  the  Task  Force  Report  was  held  the 
next  day  (the  Uth,  rather  than  the  12th  as  originally  anticipated).  The 
President  avoided  'committing  himself  on  the  troop  issue  any  further  than 
he  had  adneady  been  committed  by  the  time  of  his  May  5  press  conference. 
The  resulting  NSAM  52  (signed  by  McGeorge  Bundy)  states  only  that: 

The  President  directs  full  examination  by  the  Defense 
Department  under  the  guidance  of  the  Director  of  the 
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continuing  Task  Force  on  Vietnam,  of  the  size  and  com¬ 
position  of  forces  which  would  be  desirable  in  the  case 
of  a  possible  commitment  of  U.S.  forces  to  Vietnam.*’  28/ 

(The  Task  Force  Director  at  this  point  referred  to 
Sterling  Cottrell,  a  Foreign  Service  Officer,  rather 
than  to  Gilpatric). 

So  the  President  went  no  further,  really,  than  to  take  note  of  a 
study  that  was  already  well  undenmy.  The  record  does  not  help  us  judge 
what  significance  to  attach  to  the  qualification  that  the  study  be  done 
under: the  guidance  of  the  State  Department  officer  now  heading  the  Task 
Force . 

On  other  issues  relating  to  our  military  commitments  the  President 
again,  'vrith  minor  alterations,  endorsed  the  proposals  of  the  May  6  draft. 
On  the  question  of  a  formal  alliance  with  South  Vietnam  52  reports 

that : 


The  Ambassador  is  authorized  to  begin  negotiations 
looking  toward  a  new  bilateral  arrangement  vrith  Vietnam, 
but  no  firm  commitment  vrill  be  made  to  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  without  farther  review  by  the  President. 

The  President  also  "confirmed"  the  decisions  quoted  earlier  accepting 
the  April  2J  military  recommendations,  and  accepted  the  foifo^ring  further 
recommendations  (all  from  the  May  6  report)  "with  the  objective  of  meeting 
the  increased  security  threat  resulting  from  the  new  situation  along  the 
frontier  between  Laos  and  Vietnam." 

1.  Assist  the  G.V.K.  armed  forces  to  increase  their  border 
patrol  and  insurgency  suppression  capabilities  by  establishing 
an  effective  bovdsw  intelligence  and  patrol  system,  by  insti¬ 
tuting  regular  aerial  surveillance  over  the  entire  frontier 
area,  and  by  appl^^'ing  modern  technological  area-denial  tech¬ 
niques  to  control  the  roads  and  trails  along  Vietnam’s  borders. 

A  special  staff  element  (approximately  6  U.S.  personnel),  to 
concentrate  upon  solutions  to  the  unique  problems  of  Vietnam's 
borders,  -id-ll  be  activated  in  MAAG,  Vietnam,  to  assist  a 
similar  special  unit  in  the  RVWAF  which  the  G.V.N.  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  establish;  these  two  elements  working  as  an  inte¬ 
grated  team  help  the  G.V.N.  gain  the  support  of  nomadic 

•  tribes  and  other  border  inhabitants,  as  well  as  introduce 
advanced  techniques  and  equipment  to  strengthen  the  security 
of  South  Vietnam's  frontiers. 

2.  Assist  the  G.V.N.  to  establish  a  Combat  Development  and 
Test  Center  in  South  Vietnam  to  develop,  with  the  help  of 


modern  technology,  new  techniques  for  use  against  the  Viet 
Cong  forces  (approximately  4  U.S.  personnel). 

3.  Assist  the  G.V.N.  forces  with  health,  welfare  and 
public  work  projects  by  providing  U.S.  Army  civic  action 
mobile  training  teams,  coordinated  with  the  similar  civilian 
effort  (approximately  l4  U.S.  personnel). 

4.  Deploy  a  Special  Forces  Group  (approximately  400  per¬ 
sonnel)  to  llha  Trang  in  order  to  accelerate  G.V.N.  Special 
Forces  training.  The  first  increment,  for  immediate  deploy¬ 
ment  to  Vietnam,  should  be  a  Special  Forces  company  (52  per¬ 
sonnel)  . 

5.  Instruct  JCS,  CINCPAC,  and  llAAG  to  undertake  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  military  utility  of  a  further  increase  in  the  G.V.N. 
forces  from  170,000  to  200,000  in  order  to  create  two  new  divi¬ 
sion  equivalents  for  deployment  to  the  northwest  border  region. 

The  parallel  political  and  fiscal  implications  should  be 
assessed.  29/ 

In  general  Kennedy  did  not  seem  to  have  committed  the  U.S.,  by  these 
decisions,  significantly  further  than  the  U.S.  had  already  been  committed 
by  the  President’s  public  speeches  and  remarks  at  press  conferences.  In 
the  expanded  military''  aid  program  approved  by  the  President,  there  was  no 
item  that  committed  the  U.S.  any  further  than  we  had  gone  in  the  case  of 
Laos  (that  is,  beyond  providing  advisers,  materiel,  and  sane  covert  com¬ 
bat  assistance). 

A  debatable  exception  was  the  decision  to  send  400  special  forces 
troops  to  speed  training  of  their  South  Vietnamese  counterpaurts.  The  idea 
of  sending  seme  Green  Berets  antedates  the  Task  Force  effort.  Rostow  men¬ 
tioned  it  in  his  April  12  me:r.o,  quoted  above.  It  can  be  argued  whether  it 
was  really  prudent  to  view  this  decision  as  separable  from  the  "combat 
troops"  issue  (which  also  were  being  considered  nominally,  at  least,  for 
training,  not  necessarily  combat).  But  obviously  the  President  was  sold  on 
their  going,  and  since  :the  Vietnamese  Special  Forces  were  themselves  sup¬ 
ported  by  CIA  rather  than  the  regular  military  aid  program,  it  was  possible 
to  handle  these  troops  covertly.  In  any  event,  although  there  would  even¬ 
tually  be  1200  Green  Berets  in  Vietnam  (before  the  first  commitment  of  U.S. 
combat  units)  they  were  apparently  never  cited  as  a  precedent  for  or  a 
commitment  to  a  more  overt  role  in  the  war. 

These,  then,  were  the  measures  relating  to  military  commitments  under¬ 
taken  as  a  result  of  the  April/May  review.  The  principal  objective  of  these 
measures  (together  with  the  non-military  elements  of  the  program)  as  stated 
in  the  Task  Force  report,  and  formally  adopted  in  the  NSAM,  was  "to  prevent 
Communist  domination  of  Vietnam."  There  was  no  uncertainty  about  why  these 


steps  were  taken:  quite  aside  from  the  Administration’s  strong  feelings 
that  we  had  to  deal  \rith.  the  challenge  of  v;ars  of  national  liberation, 
the  prograin  adopted  seems  quite  minimal  as  a  response  to  what  was  —  even 
ai^er  the  cease-fire  was  confirmed  --  a  serious  setback  in  Laos.  No  one  in 
the  government,  and  no  one  of  substantial  influence  outside  it,  questioned 
the  need  for  some  action  to  hold  things  together  in  Southeast  Asia. 

For  the  fact  was  that  our  stake  in  Vietnam  had  increased  because  of 
what  had  been  happening  in  Laos,  quite  aside  from  anything  that  we  did 
or  said.  Collapse  in  Vietnam  would  be  worse  after  Laos  than  it  might  have 
seemed  before.  And  to  do  nothing  after  Laos  would  not  really  have  made 
the  U.S.  look  better  if  Vietnam  fell;  it  would  only  have  Increased  the  like¬ 
lihood  both  that  that  would  happen,  and  greatly  Increased  the  extent  to  which 
the  U.S.  (and  vri.thin  U.S.  politics,  the  Kennedy  Administration)  would  be 
blamed  for  the  collapse. 

The  Laotian  situation  did  not  even  provide,  then,  a  precedent  for 
seeking  to  settle  the  Vietnamese  situation  through  the  same  coalition 
government  route.  For  in  Laos,  the  pro-U.S.  faction  was  plainly  being 
defeated  militarily  in  open  battle  despite  a  good  deal  of  U.S.  aid.  The 
only  U.S.  alternative  to  accepting  the  coalition  solution  was  to  take  over 
the  war  ourselves.  Further,  there  was  a  strong  neutralist  faction  in  Laos, 
which  could  provide  a  premier  for  the  goverriment  and  at  least  a  veneer  of 
hope  that  the  settlement  might  be  something  more  than  a  face-saving  way  of 
handing  the  country  over  to  the  communist  faction. 

Neither  of  these  conditions  held  for  Vietnam,  aside  from  all  the  other 
factors  reviewed  in  the  introduction  to  this  paper  which  left  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  no  realistic"  option  in  the  neutralist  direction,  even  assuming  that 
there  was  any  temptation  at  that  time  to  move  in  that  direction.  To  have 
simply  given  up  on  Vietnam  at  that  point,  before  any  major  effort  had  been 
attempted  to  at  least  see  if  the  situation  co'old  be  saved  at  reasonable  cost, 
seems  to  have  been,  even  with  the  hindsight  we  now  have,  essentially  out  of 
the  question. 

That  is  why,  in  the  context  of  the  time,  the  comrai"traents  Kennedy 
actually  made  seem  like  a  near-minimal  response  which  avoided  ary  real  deep¬ 
ening  of  o'or  stake  in  Vietnam. 

There  is  far  more  of  a  problem  with  the  things  that  we  decided  to  talk 
about  (troops,  and  a  formal  treaty  with  Vietnam)  than  with  the  measures 
Kennedy  f"ally  endorsed.  Certainly  putting  troops  into  Vietnam  would  in¬ 
crease  our  stake  in  the  outcome,  rather  than  merely  help  protect  the  stake 
we  already  had.  Sc^  surely,  would  a  formal  treaty,  even  if  the  trea"ty  nomi¬ 
nally  required  U.S.  support  only  in  the  case  of  overt  invasion.  How  much 
so  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  troop  comml"tments  and  the  nature  of  the 
trea"ty.  But,  as  we  will  see  in  the  next  chapter  (in  re"viewing  Vice  President 
Johnson’s  visit)  Diem  turned  out  to  want  neither  troops  nor  a  treaty  for  the 
time  being.  And  so  these  issues  were  deferred  until  the  fall. 
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Aside  from  questions  relating  to  our  commitments  to  Vietnam,  there 
were  also  the  parallel  questions  relating  to  our  commitment,  if  any,  to 
Diem.  As  noted  in  the  introduction,  discussions  about  Vietnam  always 
had  this  dual  aspect,  and  this  part  of  the  problem  was  treated  with  in¬ 
creasing  explicitness  as  time  vrent  on  (and  as  the  Administration  got  to  kno\ 
Diem  better).  In  the  CIP,  it  vras  treated  essentially'’  by  implication. 

In  the  Gilpatric/Lansdale  draft  of  April  26,  it  ■i-ras  also  handled  that 
way:  no  explicit  statement  of  a  change  in  our  relations  •with  Diem  was 
offered,  although  by  implication  it  vras  there. 

Where  the  CIP  (by  implication)  saw  our  increased  aid  as  contingent 
on  Diem’ s  performance,  the  April  26  program  left  out  any  suggestion  of 
a  quid  pro  quo.  To  the  contrary,  it  simply  states  that  "those  portions 
of  the  plan  v;hich  are  agreed  to  by  the  G.V.N.  vrill  be  implemented  as 
rapidly  as  possible." 

And  where  the  CIP  sa'.-r  Diem's  government  as  our  best  hope  "at  the 
present  time"  this  note  of  liirilted  commitment  to  Diem  is  dropped  in  the 
April  26  draft.  Instead  ■'.-re  have  a  bland  statem.ent  that  we  vrLU  "assist 
the  GVF^  under  President  Diem  to  develop  id-thin  the  country  the  ■widest 
concensus  of  public  support  for  a  government  dedicated  to  resisting  com¬ 
munist  dcmination. "  ^mphasis  adde^  30/ 

The  May  3  State  draft  and  the  May  6  final  draft  dealt  ■with  this  issue 
much  as  they  had  ■'.vith  the  qaestions  of  military  commitments:  that  is, 
these  did  not  so  m'uch  ccnspic’nously  vreahen  the  proposals  of  t’ne-  Gilpa’tric/  , 
Lansdale  version,  as  to  quality  and  elaborate  on  then  in  vays  that  in 
effect  (again,  we  cannot  malte  a  statement  on  intent)  left  the  President 
a  ready  option  to  reconsider  his  position.  State  explicitly  asserted  that 
■we  were  changing  our  policy  on  Diem,  and  spelled  out  some  reasons  for 
doing  so. 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  the  May  6  final  draft; (the  language  is 
essentially  the  same  in  the  May  3  draft). 

' . . .we  must  continue  to  work  through  the  present 
Vietnamese  government  despite  its  acknowledged  "weakness. 

No  other  remotely  feasible  alternative  exists  at  this 
point  in  time  which  does  not  involve  an  xinacceptable 
degree  of  risk. ..Diem  is  not  now  fully  confident  of 
United  States  support.  This  confidence  has  been  under¬ 
mined  partly  by  our  "vigorous  efforts  to  get  him  to  mend 
his  ways,  and  partly  by  the  equivocal  attitude  he  is 
convinced  we  took  at  the  time  of  the  November  11,  i960, 
attempted  coup.  It  is  essential  that  President  Diem's 
full  confidence  in  and  communication  "with  the  United 
States  be  restored  promptly ...  Given  Diem's  personali'ty 
and  character  and  the  abrasive  nature  of  our  recent 


relationships,  success  or  failure  in  this  regard  will 
depend  very  heavily  on  Ambassador  Nolting's  ability  to 
get  on  the  same  wavelength  with  Diem. . . 

The  chief  threat  to  the  viability  of  President  Diem’s 
administration  is,  "vri-thout  a  doubt,  the  fact  of  communist 
insurgency  and  the  government’s  inability  to  protect  its 
own  people.  Thus  military  measures  must  have  the  highest 
priority.  There  is,  nevertheless,  strong  discontent  with 
the  government  among  not  only  the  elite  but  among  peas¬ 
ants,  labor,  and  business.  Criticism  focuses  on  the 
dynastic  aspects  of  the  Diem  inile,  on  its  clandestine 
political  apparatus,  and  on  the  methods  through  which  the 
President  exercises  his  leadership.  This  is  aggravated 
by  Communist  attejiipts  to  discredit  the  President  and 
weaken  his  government's  authority.  All  this  is  made  the 
easier  because  of  a  coimnunications  void  existing  between 
the  government  and  the  people.  For  many  months  United 
States  efforts  have  been  directed  toward  persuading  Diem 
to  adopt  political,  social,  and  economic  changes  designed 
to  correct  this  serious  defect.  Many  of  these  changes 
are  included  in  the  Counterinsurgency  Plan.  Our  success 
has  been  only  partial.  There  are  those  who  consider  that 
Diem  •vm.ll  not  succeed  in  the  battle  to  in-n  men's  minds  in 
Vietnam. 

Thus  in  giving  priority  emphasis  to  the  need  for  in¬ 
ternal  security,  we  must  not  relax  in  our  efforts  to  per¬ 
suade  Diem  of  the  need  for  political  social  and  economic 
progress.  If  his  efforts  are  inadequate  in  this  field 
our  overall  objective  could  be  seriously  endangered  and 
we  might  once  more  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  shor¬ 
ing  a  leader  who  had  lost  the  support  of  his  people.  3l/ 

Although  the  paper  expresses  the  hope  that  through  "very  astute  deal¬ 
ings"  ("a  combination  of  positive  inducements  plus  points  at  which  discreet 
pressure  can  be  exercised")  Diem  could  be  successfully  TOrked  with,  the  net 
effect  of  the  State  draft  is  hardly  enthusiastic.  The  paper  tells  the 
President  that  his  Task  Force  "believes"  that  the  policy  will  work.  But  it 
is  a  large  order:  for  the  aim  had  been  referred  to  as  nothing  less  than 
"a  major  alteration  in  the  present  government  structure  or  in  its  objectives 

In  effect,  the  silence  on  Diem  in  the  Gilpatric/Lansdale  draft  was  re¬ 
placed  by  a  detailed  statement  which,  in  the  course  of  reaffirming  the  need 
to  take  prompt  steps  to  show  confidence  in  Diem,  nevertheless  leaves  the 
sti'ong  impression  that  we  really  did  not  have  much  confidence  in  him  at  all. 
Support  for  Diem  became  tactical:  based  explicitly  on  the  hope  that  he 
mi^t  reform,  and  implicitly  on  the  fact  that  trying  to  overthrow  him  would 


be  terribly  risky  in  the  aftermath  of  Laos,  even  if  the  U.S.  had  someone 
to  overthrov  him  \7ith.  Further,  although  the  paper  explicitly  conceded 
first  priority  to  military  needs,  there  was  a  strong  argument  that  mili¬ 
tary  efforts  alone  will  not  be  enough. 

It  was  apparently  this  equivocal  attitude  toward  Diem  (aside  from 
any  personal  considerations)  that  led  to  Lansdale's  prediction  that  State 
could  never  "win  this  battle."  Thus  in  the  main  paper  of  the  May  6  draft 
the  general  political  objective  was  stated  as: 

Develop  political  and  economic  conditions  which  will 
create  a  solid  and  ■i-d.despread  support  among  the  key  polit.- 
ical  groups  and  the  general  population  for  a  Vietnam  which 
has  the  will  to  resist  Communist  encroachment  and  which  in 
turn  stems  from  a  stake  in  a  freer  and  more  democratic 
society.  3^/ 

Lansdale,  in  a  pencilled  comment  to  Gilpatric,  complained: 

The  elected  President  of  Vietnam  is  ignored  in  this 
statement  as  the  base  to  build  upon  in  countering  the 
communists.  This  lO-ll  have  the  U.S,  pitted  against  Diem 
as  first  priority,  the  communists  as  second,  33/ 

Nevertheless,  it  seer.s  that  the  May  program  went  a  very  long  way  in 
Lansdale's  preferred  direction:  although  the  U.S,  was  expanding  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Vietna’icse  effort  it  was  no  longer  asking  for  any  quid 
pro  quo.  The  U.S.  envisioned  "discreet  pressure"  but  certainly  not,  for 
then  anyway,  any  hint  of  "vri-thholding  aid.  The  U.S.  flatly  asserted  that  i 
saw  no  "remotely  acceptable  alternative  to  Diem, "  for  the  tim.e  being,  an;y 
way.  The  U.S.  thought  it  vital  that  Diem  do  better,  but  increasing  his 
confidence  in  the  U.S.  had  top  priority.  The  strongest  guidance  given  the 
new  Ambassador  v/as  to  "get  on  Diem's  wavelength."  3I!-/ 

More  of  this  tentative  adoption  of  the  Lansdale  approach  can  be  seen 
in  the  discussion  of  Vice  President  Johnson's  trip  (from  the  May  6  draft): 

The  Vice  President's  visit  will  provide  the  added 
incentive  needed  to  give  the  GVN  the  motivation  and  con¬ 
fidence  it  needs  to  carry  on  the  struggle.  We  believe 
that  meetings  betvreen  the  Vice  President  and  President 
Diem  >0.11  act  as  a  catalytic  agent  to  produce  broad 
agreement  on  the  need  for  accelerated  joint  Vietnamese- 
U.S.  actions  to  resist  Communist  encroachment  in  SEA. 

These  meetings  will  also  serve  to  get  across  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Diem  our  confidence  in  him  as  a'  man  of  great  stature 
and  as  one  of  the  strong  figures  in  SEA  on  whom  \Te  are 
placing  our  reliance.  At  the  same  time,  these  confer¬ 
ences  should  impress  Diem  with  the  degree  of  importance 


we  attach  to  certain  political  and  economic  reforms 
in  Vietnam  •vdiich  are  an  essential  element  in  frus¬ 
trating  Communist  encroachments.  Recognizing  the 
difficulties  we  have  had  in  the  past  in  persuading 
Diem  to  take  effective  action  on  such  reforms,  as 
specific  an  understanding  as  possible  should  be 
solicited  from  Diem  on  this  point. 

It  was  this  sort  of  guidance  (plus,  perhaps,  a  memo  from  Lansdale 
describing  President  Diem  in  terms  that  bear  comparison  with  those 
Jack  Valenti  would  later  use  in  connection  vrLth  another  President)  that 
accounts  for  Johnson's  famous  reference  to  Diem  as  the  Churchill  of 
Asia.  2^ 

In  sum,  what  emerges  from  the  final  version  of  the  report  is  a  sense 
that  the  U.S.  had  decided  to  take  a  crack  at  the  Lansdale  approach  of 
trying  to  win  Diem  over  iTitli  a  strong  display  of  personal  confidence  in 
him.  I'Jhat  does  not  emerge  is  any  strong  sense  that  the  Administration 
believed  this  new  approach  really  had  much  hope  of  working,  but  undoubt¬ 
edly  this  pessimistic  reading  is  influence  by  the  hindsight  now  available. 
The  drafters  of  the  paper  very  probably  saw  themselves  as  hedging  against 
the  possible  failure  of  the  policy,  rather  than  implying  that  it  probably 
would  not  work. 

If  \ie  go  beyond  the  papemrork,  and  ask  •vdiat  judg'T.eiits  might  be  me.de 
about  the  intent  of  the  senior  decision-makers,  and  particularly  the 
President,  it  seems  that  here,  e\Bn  more  than  in  connection  with  the  mili¬ 
tary  commitments  discussed  earlier,  the  Administration  adopted  a  course 
which,  whether  in  hindsight  the  wisest  available  or  not,  probably  seemed 
to  have  no  practical  eilternative . 

Presumably  the  top  level  of  the  Administration  believed  there  was  at 
least  some  chance  that  the  new  policy  toward  Diem  might  produce  useful 
results . 

But  even  to  the  extent  this  prospect  seemed  dim,  there  were  political 
advantages  (or  at  least  political  risks  avoided)  in  giving  this  plan  a  try, 
and  there  must  not  have  seemed  (as  even  now  there  does  not  seem)  to  have 
been  much  cost  in  doing  so. 

Finally,  whatever  the  President  thought  of  the  prospects  and  political 
advantages  of  this  approach  to  Diem,  it  might  have  been  hard  at  that  time 
to  see  any  drastically  different  alternative  anyv/ay.  After  all,  the  heart 
of  the  Laos  embarrassment  was  that  the  U.S.  was  (with  some  face-saving 
cover)  dropping  an  anti -communist  leader  who  had  come  into  power  with  the 
indispensable  assistance  of  the  U.S.  This  dropping  of  Phovimi  in  Laos  in 
favor  of  support  for  the  neutralist  government  Phoumi  had  overthrown  with 
U.S.  encouragement  and  assistance  remained  an  essential  part  of  whatever 
outcome  developed  in  Laos.  In  the  wake  of  this  embarrassment,  the  U.S.  was 
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now  trying  to  reassure  other  governments  in  Southeast  Asia.  Was  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  cariy  out  this  reassurance  while  threatening  Diem,  another 
anti -communist  leader  totally  dependent  on'U.S.  support,  \^ith  withdrawal 
of  our  support  (our  only  available  form  of  pressure)  unless  he  reformed 
himself  according  to  U.S.  prescription?  Was  this  a  prudent  time  to  risk, 
a  coup  in  South  Vietnam,  which  v/as  the  widely  predicted  effect  of  any 
show  of  lack  of  confidence  in  Diem? 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  us  to  strike  a  balance  among  these 
reasons  (or  perhaps  some  others)  why  the  decisions  were  made  the  way 
they  vrere.  More  interesting,  though,  is  that  it  seems  to  have  been  un¬ 
necessary  for  even  the  decision -raalter  himself  to  strike  such  a  balance. 
For  it  seems  that  whatever  his  view,  the  policy  of  trying  to  reassure 
Diem  (rather  than  pressure  him,  or  dissociating  fr  him)  seemed  like  a 
sensible  tactic  for  the  moment,  and  very  possible  '  only  sensible 
tactic  for  that  particular  moment. 
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IV.  B 


FTvOM  rAY  TO  SEPTEI-.03ER 


CHAPTEx'?  IV 


At  the  end  of  September,  Admiral  Harry  Felt,  Cocjmander-in-Chief  of 
U.S.  forces  in  the  Pacific,  stopped  off  in  Saigon  on  his  way  to  a  SEATO 
meeting  in  Bangkok.  Felt,  Ambassador  Holting,  and  several  of  their 
senior  aides  met  with  Diem  at  Independence  Palace,  on  the  evening  of 
the  2$th.  According  to  Kolting's  cable  the  following  day: 

In  coxirse  of  long  discussion. .  .Diem  pointed  the  question. 

He  asked  for  a  bilateral  defense  treaty  '.jith  the  U.S.  This 
rather  large  end  unexpected  request  seemed  to  have  been 
dragged  in  by  the  heels  at  the  end  of  a  far-ranging  discvission, 
but  vre  discovered  upon  questioning  that  it  was  seriously  in¬ 
tended.  . .  ^ 

Although  the  available  record  does  not  explicitly  say  so,  this  re¬ 
quest  presumably  triggered  the  intensive  attention  to  Vietnam  planning 
tha.t  began  early  in  October  (Polting's  cable  arrived  October  l)  and  led 
to  the  decision  on  the  11th  to  send  the  Taylor  Mission. 

The  balance  of  this  chapter  revie^"s  the  major  developnents  betT.reen 
the  Presidential  decisions  on  the  T^sk  Force  Repoi't  (Kay  ll)  and  the 
srriva.!  of  Molting 's  cable  on  the  treaty  request  (October  l). 

I.  THE  J0Hi:301.  IJSSIOl-: 


The  available  record  tells  us  almost  nothing  about  the  Vice 
President's  visit  to  Saigon  beyond  '.-hat  is  described  in  the  public 
memoirs.  We  hna.’  from  Molting 's  cables  that  Johnson  brought  up  the 
possibility  of  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam  and  of  a.  bilsteral  treaty  after 
Diem  (in  an  after-dinner  conversa.tion)  began  to  talk  about  the  problems 
that  communist  gs.ins  in  Laos  ^^ould  create  for  him.  V7e  kno\r  that  Diem 
replied  that  he  wanted  U.S.  combat  troops  only  in  the  event  of  open 
invasion  end  that  he  also  did  not  show  interest  in  a  treaty.  ^ 

But  we  do  not  know  what,  if  anything,  Johnson  was  authorized  to  say 
if  Diem  had  reacted  affirmatively.  And  this  could  have  ranged  anyi/here 
from  attempting  to  discourage  Diem  if  he  did  show  interest,  to  offering 
some  specific  proposal  and  timetable.  No  strong  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  the  fa.ct  that  Johnson,  rather  than  Diem,  raised  the  issue.  Even  if 
the  President  had  decided  against  malting  troop  commitments  to  Vietnam 
at  that  time,  there  vrould  have  been  nothing  outrageous  about  instructing 
Johnson  to  refer  to  such  a  possibility  once  Diem  began  to  talk-  about 
his  concerns  due  to  Laos.  After  all,  the  whole  point  of  the  Johnhon 
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mission  vas  to  reassure  Diem  and  other  Asian  leaders,  that  the  U.S.  could, 
despite  Laos,  be  coimted  on  in  Asia.  Simply  reading  the  American  nevrs- 
papers  would  have  told  Diem  that  at  least  as  of  Kay  5>  "the  Administration 
was  seriously  considering  sending  American  troops  to  Vietnam,  and  that 
Johnson  was  expected  to  discuss  this  with  Diem.  A  quite  reasonable 
tactical  judgment  would  have  been  that  nothing  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  make  Diem  ask  for  U.S.  troops  than  for  Johnson  to  remain 
eerily  silent  on  this  issue. 

Consequently,  on  the  record  available,  we  can  do  no  more  than  guess 
what  would  have  happened  if  Diem  reacted  affirmatively  at  the  time  of 
Johnson's  visit.  The  most  reasonable  guess  is  probably  that  the  Taylor 
Mission,  or  something  equivalent,  irould  have  been  undertaken  in  the 
spring,  rather  than  in  the  fall,  and  nothing  very  much  would  have  been 
different  in  the  long  run.  But  that  is  only  a  reasonable  guess. 

For  the  rest,  here  are  some  extre.cts  from  a  report  Johnson  wrote 
after  his  return.  Essentially,  Johnson  argued  for  prompt  moves  by  the 
U.S.  to  sho'vr  support  for  non-communist  governments  in  Southeast  Asia. 

He  had  in  mind  expanded  conventional  military  and  economic  aid,  and 
perhaps  a  new  trea,ty  to  replace  SEATO.  But  despite  the  shock  of  U.S. 
willingness  to  accept  a  coalition  government  in  Laos,  Johnson  reported 
that  U.S.  troops  were  neither  desired  nor  required.  And  although  this  . 
might  not  a,lways  be  the  case,  Johnson  recommended  that  the  U.S.  "must 
remain  master  of  this  decision."  ^ 

The  Impact  of  Laos 

There  is  no  mistcliing  the  deep  -  and  long  lasting  -  impact 
of  recent  developments  in  Laos. 

Country  to  country,  the  degree  differs  but  Laos  has  created 
doubt  and  concern  about  intentions  of  the  United  States  through¬ 
out  Southeast  A.sia.  I'o  amount  of  success  at  Geneva  can,  of 
itself,  erase  this.  The  independent  Asians  do  not  ^/ish  to  have 
their  own  status  resolved  in  like  manner  in  Geneva. 

Leaders  such  as  Diem,  Chiang,  Sarit  and  Ayub  more  or  less 
accept  that  we  are  making  "the  best  of  a  bad  bargain"  at 
Geneva.  Their  charity  extends  ho  farther. 

The  Impact  of  the  Mission 

Beyond  question,  yoxxr  judgement  about  the  timing  of  our 
mission  was  correct.  Each  leader. —  except  Nehru  —  publicly 
congratulated  you  on  the  "timing"  of  this  mission.  Chiang 
said  —  and  all  others  privately  concurred  —  that  the  mission 
had  the  effect  of  "stabilizing"  the  situation  in  the  Southeast 
Asian  nations. 
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What  happaied,  I  be].ieve,  was  this:  the  leaders  visited 
want  —  as  long  as  they  can  --  to  remain  as  friends  or  allies 
of  the  United  States.  The  public,  or,  more  precisely,  the 
political,  reaction  to  Laos  had  drastically  vrerJtened  the 
ability  to  ma-intain  any  strongly  pro-US  orientation,  neu¬ 
tralism  in  Thailand,  collapse  in  Vietnam,  anti-American  election 
demagoguery  in  the  Philippines  vere  all  developing  prior  to  our 
visit.  The  show  of  strength  and  sincerity  —  partly  because 
you  had  sent  the  Vice  President  end  partly,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  you  may  believe,  because  you  had  sent  your  sister  —  gave 
the  friendly  letders  something  to  "hang  their  hats  on"  for  a 
while  longer. 

Our  mission  arrested  the  decline  of  confidence  in  the  United 
States.  It  did  not  —  in  xuy  judgment  --  restore  any  confidence 
already  lost.  The  leaders  were  as  explicit,  8.s  courteous  end 
coinrtly  as  men  could  'be  in  malting  it  clear  that  deeds  must  follow 
words  --  soon. 

V7e  didn't  buy  time  —  we  were  given  it. 

If  these  men  I  sav  at  yotir  request  vrere  bankers,  I  woxild 
know  -~  without  bothering  to  ask  —  that  there  would  be  no 
further  extensions  on  my  note. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Importance  of  Foll.ow-Through 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  extreme  importance  of 
following  up  this  mission  with  other  measxires,  other  actions, 
and  other  efforts.  At  the  moment  —  because  of  Laos  —  these 
nations  are  hypersensitive  to  the  possibility  of  /merican 
hypocrisy  toward  Asia.  Considering  the  Vienna  talks  ixith 
Khrushchev  —  which,  to  the  Asian  mind,  emphcsir.e  I'estern  rather 
than  Asia.n  concerns  —  and  considering  the  negative  line  of 
various  domestic  American  editorials  about  this  mission,  I 
strongly  believe  it  is  of  first  importance  that  this  trip  bear 
fruit  immediately. 

Personal  Conclusions  from  the  Mission 

I  took  to  Southeast  Asia  some  basic  convictions  about  the 
problems  faced  there.  I  have  come  away  fnom  the  mission  there 
--  and  to  India  and  Pakistan  —  with  many  of  those  convictions 
sharpened  and  deepened  by  what  I  saw  and  learned.  I  have  also 
reached  certain  other  conclusions  which  I  believe  may  be  of 
value  as  guidance  for  those  responsible  in  formxilating  policies. 


These  conclusions  are  as  follovrs: 


1.  The  battle  against  Commvini&Ti  must  be  joined  in  Southeast 
Asia  with  strength  and  determination  to  achieve  success* 
there  —  or  the  United  States,  inevitably,  must  surrender 
the  Pacific  and  take  up  our  defenses  on  our  o^m  shores. 

Asian  Communism  is  compromised  and  contained  by  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  free  nations  on  the  subcontinent.  Without  this 
inhibitory  influence,  the  island  outposts  —  Philippines, 
Japan,  Taiwan  —  have  no  security  and  the  vast  Pacific 
becomes  a  Red  Sea. 

2.  The  struggle  is  far  from  lost  in  Southeast  Asia  and  it  is 
by  no  means  inevitable  that  it  must  be  lost.  In  each 
country  it  is  possible  to  build  a  sound  structure  capable 
of  withstanding  end  turning  the  Communist  surge.  The  will 
to  resist  --  while  now  the  target  of  subversive  attack  -- 
is  there.  The  key  to  irhat  is  done  by  Asians  in  defense  of 
Southeast  Asian  freedom  is  confidence  in  the  United  States. 

3.  There  is  no  alternative  to  United  States  leadership  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Leadership  in  individual  countries  —  or 
the  regional  leadership  and  cooperation  so  appealing  to 
Asians  —  rests  on  the  kno^rledge  and  faith  in  United 
States  power,  will  and  understanding. 

4.  SEATO  is  not  no;7  and  probab3.y  never  irill  be  the  answer 
because  of  British  and  French  unwillingness  to  support 
decisive  action.  Asian  distrust  of  the  British  end  French 
is  outspoken.  Success  at  Geneva  irould  prolong  SEATO 's  role. 
Failvire  at  Geneva  -j^ould  terminate  SE^iTO's  neeningfulness. 

In  the  Ifvtter  event,  we  must  be  ready  with  a  new  approach 
to  collective  security  in  the  area. 

Me  sho\ild  consider  an  alliance  of  all  the  free  nations  of 
the  Pacific  and  Asia  who  are  willing  to  join  forces  in  defense 
of  their  freedom.  Such  an  organization  should: 

a)  have  a  clear-cut  command  authority 

b)  also  devote  attention  to  measures  arid  programs  of 
social  justice,  housing,  land  reform,  etc. 

5.  Asian  leaders  —  at  this  time  --do  not  vrant  American  troops 
involved  in  Southeast  Asia  other  than  on  training  missions. 

.  American  combat  troop  involvement  is  not  only  not  required, 
it  is  not  desirable.  Possibly  Americans  —  fail  to  appre¬ 
ciate  fully  the  subtlety  that  recently-colonial  peoples 
V70uld  not  look  with  favor  upon  governments  which  invited 
or  accepted  the  ret\irn  this  soon  of  Western  troops.  To 
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■  ,^the^extent  thr^t  fear  of  ground  troop  involvement  dominates 
our  political  responses  to  Asia  in  Congress  or  elsenrhere, 
it  seems  most  desirable  to  me  to  allay  those  paralyzing 
fears  in  confidence,  on  the  strength  of  the  individual 
statements  made  by  leaders  consulted  on  this  trip.  This 
does  not  minimize  or  disregard  the  probability  that  open 
attack  vrould  bring  calls  for  U. S.  combat  troops.  But  the 
present  probability  of  open  attack  seems  scant,  and  v:e  might 
gain  much  needed  flexibi].ity  in  our  policies  if  the  spectre 
of  combat  troop  commitment  could  be  lessened  domestically. 

6.  Any  help  —  economic  as  V7ell  as  military  --  ve  give  less 

developed  nations  to  secure  end  maintain  their  freedom  must 
be  a  part  of  a  mutual  effort.  These  nations  cannot  be  saved 
by  United  States  help  alone.  To  the  extent  the  Southeast 
Asian  nations  ere  prepared  to  ‘teke  the  necessary  measures  to 
maiie  our  cid  effective,  we  can  be  —  and  must  be  unstint¬ 
ing  in  our  assistance.  It  would  be  useful  to  envinciate  more 
cleanly  than  we  have  —  for  the  guidance  of  these  yoxaig  and 
unsophisticated  nations  --  what  i:e  expect  or  require  of  them. 

7*  In  large  measure,  the  greatest  danger  Southeast  Asia  offers 
to  nations  lil-:e  the  United  States  is  not  the  momentary  threat 
of  Communism  itself,  rather  that  danger  stems  from  hunger, 
ignorance,  poverty  and  disease,  t^e  must  --  \:hatever  strate¬ 
gies  ■^:e  evolve  —  keep  these  enemies  the  point;  of  our  attack, 
and  make  imaginative  use  of  our  scientific  and  technological 
capahility-’ih'such  enterprises. 

8.  Vietnsm  and  Thailand  are  the  immediate-and  most  important- 
trouble  spots,  critical  to  the  U. S.  These  areas  require  the 
attention  of  our  very  best  talents  --  under  the  very  closest 
Washington  direction  --on  matters  economic,  military  and 
political. 

The  basic  decision  in  Southeast  Asia  is  here.  We  must  decide 
whether  to  help  these  covintries  to  the  hest  of  our  ability  or 
throv:  in  the  to;.'el  in  the  area  and  pull  back  our  defenses  to 
San  Francisco  and  /a_7  "Fortress  America"  concept.  More  important, 
ve  would  say  to  the  world  in  this  case  that  we  don’t  live  up  to 
treaties  and  don’t  stand  by  our  friends.  This  is  not  my  concept. 

I  recommend  that  we  move  fonrsrd  promptly  with  a  major  effort  to 
help  these  countries  defend  themselves.  I  consider  the  key  here 
is  to  get  our  hest  M\AG  people  to  control,  plan,  direct  and  exant 
results  from  our  military  aid  program.  In  Vietnam  and  Thailand, 
we  mvist  move  forward  together. 

a.  In  Vietnam,  Diem  is  a  complex  figure  beset  hy  many 
problems.  He  has  admirable  qualities,  hut  he  is  remote  from,  the 
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people,  is  surrounded  by  persons  less  admirable  and  capable  than 
he.  The  coimtry  can  be  saved  —  if  ve  move  quickly  and  wisely. 

V7e  must  decide  whether  to  support  Diem  --  or  let  Vietnam  fall. 

We  must  have  coordination  of  purpose  in  our  country  team,  diplo¬ 
matic  and  military.  The  Saigon  Embassy,  USIS,  lli'-AG  and  related 
operations  leave  much  to  be  desired.  They  should  be  brought  up 
to  maximum  efficiency.  The  most  iriport ant  thing  is  imaginative, 
creative,  .American  management  of  our  militeny  aid  program.  The 
Vietnamese  and  our  l^AAG  estimate  that  $50  million  of  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  and  economic  assistance  will  be  needed  if  ve  decide  to 
support  Vietnam.  This  is  the  best  information  available  to  us 
at  the  present  time  and  if  it  is  confir:r.ed  by  the  best  Washington 
military  judgment  it  should  be  supported.  Since  you  proposed 
and  Diem  agreed  to  a  joint  economic  mission,  it  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  and  proceed  forthwith. 

b.  In  Thailand,  the  Thais  and  our  cnm  VAI-.G  estimate 
probably  as  much  is  needed  as  in  Vietnam  —  about  $50  million 
of  military  and  economic  assistance.  .Again,  should  our  best 
military  judgment  concur,  I  believe  vc  should  support  such  a 
program.  Sarit  is  more  strongly  and  staunchly  pro-Western  than, 
many  of  his  people.  He  is  and  must  be  deeply  concerned  at  the 
consequence  to  his  country'’  of  a  ccmm’on’i st-controlled  Laos.  If 
Sarit  is  to  stand  firm  against  neutralism,  he  must  have  —  soon 
—  concrete  evidence  to  sho\.’’  his  people  of  United  States  military 
and  economic  support.  He  belie’ves  that  his  armed  forces  should 
be  increased  to  150,000.  His  Defense  Minister  is  coming  to 
Ws.shington  to  discuss  aid  matters. 

*  *  *  * 

To  recapituls.te,  these  are  the  main  impressions  I  have  brought 
back  from  my  trip. 

The  fundamental  decision  required  of  the  United  States  —  and 
time  is  of  the  greatest  importance  --  is  whether  ve  sjre  to  attempt 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  Communist  expansion  now  in  Southeast  Asia 
by  a  major  effort  in  support  of  the  forces  of  freedom  in  the  area 
or  throw  in  the  to\-.'el.  This  decision  must  be  made  in  a  full  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  very  hea’vy  and  co.ntinuing  costs  involved  in  terms  of 
money,  of  effort  and  of  United  States  prestige.  It  must  be  made 
with  the  knowledge  that  at  some  point  ve  may'-  be  faced  with  the 
further  decision  of  whether  we  coromit  major  United  States  forces 
to  the  area' or  cut  our  losses  and  \7ithdravr  should  our  other  efforts 
fail.  We  must  remain  master  in  this  decision.  What  we  do  in 
Southeast  Asia  should  be  part  of  a  rational  program  to  meet  the 
threat  we  face  in  the  region  as  a  whole.  It  should  include  a 
clear-cut  pattern,  of  specific  contributions  to  be  expected  by  each 
partner  according  to  his  ability  and  resources.  I  recommend  we 
proceed  with  a  clear-cut  and  strong  program  of  action. 


II.  DIEM'S  Jirr:E  LETTER 


During  his  visit  Johnson,  on  behalf  of  Kennedy,  invited  Diem  to 
prepare  a  set  of  proposals  on  South  Vietnamese  military  needs  for  * 
consideration  by  Washington.  In  a  letter  May  1?,  Diem  told  Kennedy 
that  the  definitive  study  vrould  be  ready  in  a  fei:  vreeks,  (He  appre¬ 
ciated  this  invitation.  Diem  told  Kennedy,  "particularly  because  ve 
have  not  become  accustomed  to  being  asked  for  our  ovn  vievrs  on  our 
needs, )" 

On  June  Diem  signed  the  promised  letter.  It  was  carried  to 
Washington  by  a  key  Diem  aide  (Nguyen  Dinh  Thuan)  and  delivered  on  the 
l4th,  (Thuan  played  a  key  role  on  the  Vietnanese  side  throughout  1963. 
He  was  the  man  Durbro*.*,  in  the  cable  quoted  in  full  earlier,  suspected 
was  the  only  cabinet  member  Diem  had  told  about  the  CIP,  In  a  memo  to 
Gilpatric,  Lansdale  described  him  as  Diem’s  "Secretary  of  Security, 
Defense,  Interior,  etc.")  4/ 

In  the  letter.  Diem  proposed  an  increase  in  the  R\TIAF  to  270,000 
men,  or  to  double  the  150,000  strength  authorised  at  the  start  of  I96I 
and  100,000  m.en  r:cre  than  envisioned  under  the  CIP.  That  vras  a  large 
request:  for  up  until  the  end  of  April,  the  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese 
were  still  haggling  over  the  go-ahead  for  a  20, 000- man  increase.  Fur¬ 
ther,  Dies  made  it  clear  that  he  saw  this  force  requirement  as  a  semi 
permanent  increase  in  South  Vietnamese  strength,  v;hich  would  continue 
to  be  needed  even  should  he  eliminate  the  Viet  Cong. 

Here  are  som.e  extracts  from  Diem.’s  letter: 

/^e7  situation. .  .has  become  very  much  more  perilous  foUovr- 
ing  the  events  in  Laos,  the  more  and  m.ore  equivocal  attitude 
of  Car.bodia  and  the  intensification  of  the  activities  of 
aggression  of  international  communism  which  wants  to  take  the 
maxim;um  adva:itage  to  accelerate  the  conquest  of  Southeast 
Asia,  It  is  apparent  that  one  of  the  major  obstacles  to  the 
communist  ercpansion  on  this  area  of  the  globe  is  Free  Viet¬ 
nam  because  '.ath  your  firm  support,  we  are  resolved  to  oppose 
it  with  all  our  energies.  Consequently,  now  and  henceforth, 
we  constitute  the  first  target  for  the  communists  to  overthrow 
at  any  cost.  The  enormous  accumulation  of  Russian  war  mate¬ 
rial  in  IToith  Vietnam  is  airr.ed,  in  the  Judgment  of  foreign 
observers,  more  at  South  Vietnam  than  at  Laos.  We  clearly 
realize  this  dangerous  situation  but  I  want  to  reiterate  to 
you  here,  in  my  personal  name  and  in  the  name  of  the  entire 
Vietnamese  people,  our  indomitable  will  to  i-Tin, 

On  the  second  of  May,  my  coiuicil  of  generals  met  to  evaluate 
the  current  situation  and  to  determine  the  needs  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  to  meet  this  situation.  Their  objective 
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evaluation  shows  that  the  military  situation  at  present 
is  to  the  advantage  of  the  communists  and  that  most  of 
the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  are  already  committed  to  in¬ 
ternal  security  and  the  protection  of  our  12  million 
inhabitants.  For  many  months  the  communist -inspired 
fratricidal  vrar  has  taken  nearly  one  thousand  casualties 
a  month  on  both  sides.  Documents  obtained  in  a  recent 
operation,  along  route  No.  9  which  runs  from  Laos  to 
Vietnam,  contain  definite  proof  that  2,860  armed  agents 
have  infiltrated  among  us  in  the  course  of  the  last  four 
months.  it  is  certain  that  this  number  rises  each  day. 
However,  the  Vietnamese  people  are  shovriLng  the  world  that 
they  are  willing  to  fight  and  die  for  their  freedom,  not 
withstanding  the  temptations  to  neutralism  and  its  false 
promises  of  peace  being  drummed  into  their  ears  dally  by 
the  communists. 

In  the  light  of  this  situation,  the  council  of  generals 
concluded  that  additional  forces  numbering  slightly  over 
100,000  more  them  our  new  force  level  of  170,000  will  be 
required  to  counter  the  ominous  threat  of  coamiunist  domi¬ 
nation.  . . 

After  considering  the  recommendations  of  our  generals  and 
consulting  irith  our  American  military  advisors,  we  now 
conclude  that  to  provide  even  mJLnimiim  initial  resistance 
to  the  threat,  two  new  divisions  of  approximately  10,000 
strength  each  are  req,ulred  to  be  activated  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,'  Our  lightly  held  defensive  positions  along 
the  dendlitarized  zone  at  our  Northera  border  is  even 
today  being  outflanked  by  communist  forces  which  have 
defeated  the  Boyal  Laotian  Army  garrisons  in  Tchepone  and 
other  cities  in  Southern  Laos,  Our  ARVII  forces  are  so 
thoroughly  committed  to  internal  anti -guerrilla  operations 
that  we  have  no  effective  forces  with  which  to  counter  this 
threat  from  Southern  Laos.  Thus,  ve  need'  immediately  one 
division  for  the  First  Army  Corps  and  one  for  the  Second 
Army  Corps  to  provide  at  least  some  token  resistance  to  the 
sizeable  forces  the  communists  are  capable  of  bringing  to 
bear  against  our  Laotian  frontier.  Failing  this,  we  would 
have  no  recourse  but  to  withdravr  our  forces  southward  from 
the  demilitarized  zone  and  sacrifice  progressively  greater 


Diem’s  number  implies  an  infiltration  rate  about  4  times  as  high 
as  that  estimated  by  U.S.  intelligence  in  I96I,  and  twice  as  high 
as  the  hindsight  re'vised  I96I  estimates  now  in  use. 
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areas  of  our  country  to  the  communists.  These  divisions 
should  be  mobilized  and  equipped^  together  with  initial 
logistic  support  units,  immediately  after  completion  of 
activation  of  the  presently  contemplated  increase  of  20,000 
which  you  have  offered  to  support, 

Follo^ving  the  activation  of  these  units,  vdiich  should  begin 
in  about  five  months,  we  must  carry  on  the  program  of  acti¬ 
vation  of  additional  units  until  over  a  period  of  two  years 
we  will  have  achieved  a  force  of  l4  infantry  divisions,  an 
expanded  airborne  brigade  of  approximately  division 
strength  and  accompanying  (support?),,.  The  mission  of  this 
total  270,000  man  force  remains  the  same,  namely,  to  over¬ 
come  the  insurgency  v:hich  has  risen  to  the  scale  of  a  bloody, 
communist -inspired  civil  war  vlthin  our  borders  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  initial  resistance  to  overt,  external  aggression  imtll 
free  world  forces  under  the  SEATO  agreement  can  come  to  our 
aid.  The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  long  we  shall 
have  to  carry  the  burden  of  so  sizeable  a  military  force. 
Unfortunately,  I  can  see  no  early  prospects  for  the  reduction 
of  such  a  force  once  it  has  been  estabBlshed;  for  even  though 
we  may  be  successful  in  liquidating  the  insurgency  within  our  . 
borders,  communist  pressure  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  external 
military  threat  to  our  country  must  be  expected  to  increase,  I 
fear,  before  it  diminishes,  Tliis  means  that  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  maintain  a  strong  defensive  military  posture  for  at 
least  the  foreseeable  future  in  order  that  i-.’e  ma;^’’  not  become 
one  of  the  so-called  "soft  spots"  which  traditionally  have 
attracted  communist  aggression.  We  shall  therefore  continue 
to  need  m.aterial  support  to  maintain  this  force  whose  re¬ 
quirements  far  exceed  the  capacity  of  our  economy  to 
support , , , , 

To  accomplish  this  100,000  r.an  expansion  of  our  military 
forces,  which  is  perfectly  feasible  from  a  manpower  vievpoint, 
will  require  a  great  intensification  of  our  training  pro¬ 
grams  in  order  to  produce,  in  the  minim\im  of  time,  those 
qualified  comhat  leaders  and  technical  specialists  needed  to 
fill  the  new  units  and  to  provide  to  them  the  technical  and 
logistic  support  required  to  insure  their  complete  effective¬ 
ness,  For  thJLs  purpose  a  considerable  expansion  of  the 
United  States  Military  Advisory  Group  is  an  essential  require¬ 
ment,  Such  an  expansion,  in  the  form  of  selected  elements  of 
the  American  Armed  Forces  to  establish  training  centers  for 
the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces,  would  serve  the  dual  purpose  of 
providing  an  expression  of  the  United  States’  determination  to 
halt  the  tide  of  communist  aggression  and  of  preparing  our 
forces  in  the  minimum  of  time. 

While  the  Governnent  and  people  of  Vietnam  are  prepared  to 
carry  the  heavy  manpower  burden  required  to  save  our  country. 
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we  well  know  that  we  cannot  afford  to  pay^  equip^  train  and 
maintain  such  forces  as  I  have  described.  To  make  this 
effort  possible,  we  would  need  to  have  assurances  that  this 
needed  material  support  would  be  provided. 

The  record  is  unclear  on  the  immediate  response  to  this  letter. 

In  particular,  we  have  no  record  of  the  conversations  Thuan  had  in 
Washington  when  he  delivered  the  requests.  The  issue  of  the  RVKAF 
increases  somehow  became  part  of  the  business  of  an  economic  mission 
then  about  to  leave  for  Vietnam  (the  Staley  Mission,  discussed  in  the 
follo'.:ing  section).  The  request  for  "selected  elements  of  the 
American  Armed  Forces",  raised  in  the  next-to-last  quoted  paragraph, 
is  left  thoroughly  obscure  in  the  records  we  have — to  the  point  where 
we  are  not  at  all  sure  either  what  Diem  meant  by  it  or  how  the  Admin¬ 
istration  reacted  to  it.  But,  as  -rtll  be  seen  in  the  section  below 
on  "U.S.  Troops",  nothing  came  of  it. 

III.  ThS  STAIFY  laSSION 

One  of  the  continuing  negotiating  items  through  most  of  I961  was 
the  extent  to  which  the  South  Vietnainese  should  finance  their  own  effort. 
The  U.S.  view  was  that  the  South  Vietnamese  were  not  doing  enough.  The 
result  was  American  pressure  on  Diem  to  undertalie  what  was  called  tax 
"reform."  Diem  was  rnst  reluctant  to  move.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  a 
large  part  of  Diem’s  reluctance  to  move  flowed  from  the  same  (well-founded) 
sense  of  personal  insecurity  that  made  him  avoid  establishing  a  clear 
military  chain  of  command.  On  the  latter  issue,  the  risk  of  "weakening  the 
war  effort  obviously  struck  him  as  less  dangerous  than  the  risk  of  making 
a  coup  easier  by  concentrating  military  authority  in  his  generals  instead 
of  dividing  it  between  the  generals  and  the  33  pro"vlnce  clilefs.  Similarly-,; 
for  a  ruler  so  unsure  of  his  hold  on  the  country,  a  serious  effort  at  im¬ 
posing  a"-isterlty  looked  more  risl-iy  than  holding  out  for  the  Americans  to 
provide  a  fe'w  more  millions  out  of  their  vast  resources.  But  Diem,  of 
course,  \:e.s  hardly  likely  to  admit  such  reasons  to  the  Americans,  assum¬ 
ing  he  admitted  them  to  himself.  Consequently,  on  these  issues  (as  on 
many  others)  the  record  is  a  long  story  of  tediously  extracted  promises, 
excuses  for  inaction,  and  American  complaints  about  Diem’s  administrative 
style. 


On  the  economic  issue,  the  substance  of  the  argument  was  this: 

The  deficit  between  what  Diem  raised  in  taxes  and  what  his  budget 
required  was  made  up  by  the  U.S.  through  a  commercial  iitq)ort  program. 

The  regime  sold  the  goods  provided  by  the'  U.S.  to  South  Vietnamese  busi¬ 
nessmen,  and  used  the  piasters  thus  acquired  mainly  to  meet  the  local 
currency  costs  (mostly  food  and  pay)  for  the  armed  forces,  U.S.  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  South  Vietnamese  effort  showed  clearly  in  the. decision 
to  ask  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves  to  pro"vide  the  local  currency  costs 
for  the  20,000  man  force  increase  proposed  in  the  CIB,  although  the  U.S, 
had  been  paying  these  costs  (through  the  import  program)  for  the  balance 
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of  the  forces.  The  South  Vietnamese  insisted,  for  the  outset,  that  they 
could  not  raise  the  piasters  required. 

The  basic  question  of  v.hether  the  South  Vietnamese  were  bearing  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  burden  devolved  into  a  niurher  of  technical 
issues,  such  as  the  effect  of  the  program  on  inflation  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  the  piaster /dollar  exchange  rate.  The  Gilpatric/Lansdale  dreift  of 
the  Task  Force  Report  proposed  that  Diem  be  flatly  assured  that  the  U.S, 
would  mai:e  up  any  deficit  in  the  Vietnamese  budget.  But  State  objected 
from  the  start  to  giving  any  such  assurance.  Instead  a  joint  commissio:! 
of  U.S,  and  South  Vietnamese  economic  experts  was  proposed  to  work  out 
a  joint  program  dealing  vd.th  these  economic  issues.  This  was  one  of  the 
proposals  Vice  President  Johnson  carried  with  him  on  his  mission.  Diem 
accepted  the  proposal.  And  the  U.S.  team,  headed  by  Eugene  Staley 
(president  of  the  Stanford  Research  Institute)  was  dispatched  to  South 
Vietnam  in  mid-June, 

By  the  time  the  Staley  Mission  left,  though.  Diem  had  written  the 
letter  just  quoted ‘asking  for  U.S.  support  for  a  large  further  increase 
in  his  forces.  Staley’s  group,  ■\'d.th  its  Vietnamese  counterpart,  found 
themselves  serving  as  the  vehicle  for  the  discussions  on  force  levels. 
The  report  they  issued  is  mostly  about  militari''  issues,  on  which  the 
economists  stated  they  simply  reflected  instructions  passed  on  by  their 
respective  governments.  Here  are  seme  excerpts  on  the  military  issues 
(in  addition,  the  report  of  course  contained  a  discussion,  rather  vague 
as  it  turned  out,  of  the  economic  issues  which  *v:ere  nominally  its  pur¬ 
pose,  and  it  also  contained  a  good  deal  of  very  fine,  vigorous  language 
on  the  need  for  "crash  programs"  of  economic  and  social  development). 

Viet  Nam  is  today  under  attack  in  a  bitter,  total  strviggle 
which  involves  its  survival  as  a  free  nation.  Its  enemy,  the 
Viet  Cong,  is  ruthless,  resourceful,  and  elusive.  This  enemy 
is  supplied,  reinforced,  and  centrally  directed  by  the  inter¬ 
national  Communist  apparatus  operating  tlirough  Hanoi,  To 
defeat  it  requires  the  mobilization  of  the  entire  economic, 
military  psychological,  and  social  resources  of  the  country 
and  vigorous  support  from  the  United  States, 

The  intensified  program  which  we  recommend  our  two  coun¬ 
tries  adopt  as  a  basis  for  mutual  actions  over  the  next 
several  years  is  designed  not  just  to  hold  the  line  but  to 
achieve  a  real  breakthrough.  Our  joint  efforts  must  surpass 
the  critical  threshold  of  the  enemy’s  resistance,  thereby  put- 
ing  an  end  to  his  destructive  attacks,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  must  make  a  decisive  impact  on  the  economic,  social,  and 
ideological  front, 

The  turn  of  events  in  Iiaos  has  created  further  serious 
problems  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  GVN  as  a  free 
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and  sovereign  non-Co:!iaimist  nation.  In  particular,  the 
uncovering  of  the  Laotian-Viet  Ham  border  to  DRV  or  DRV- 
supported  forces  creates  a  serious  threat  of  increased 
covert  infiltration  of  personnel,  supplies,  and  equipment 
to  the  Viet  Cong.  With  such  increased  support,  the  Viet 
Cong  imdoubtedly  hope  to  seize  firm  military  control  of 
a  geographic  area  and  announce  the  establishment  therein 
of  a  "rebel"  government  for  South  Viet  Kam  vhich  would 
then  be  recognized  by  and  receive  military  support  from 
the  DRV,  Commuiiist  China,  and  Soviet  Russia.  (Example; 

The  present  situation  in  Laos.) 

The  joint  VIc-US  group  does  not  consider  itself  com¬ 
petent  to  make  specific  recommendations  as  to  desired 
force  levels  for  the  defense  of  Viet  Kara.  They  have, 
hovrever,  after  consultation  i;ith  their  respective  mili¬ 
tary  authorities,  adopted  for  economic  planning  purposes 
certain  estimated  strength  figures  for  the  GVII  armed 
forces  under  two  alternative  assumptions.  Alternative  A 
assumes  that  the  Comunist-led  insurgency  effort  remains 
at  approximately  its  present  level  of  intensity  and  the 
Goverrjnent  of  Laos  n?,intains  sufficient  independence  frcm 
the  Communist  Bloc  to  deny  authority  for  the  transit  of 
DVIC  or  CoiTMunist  Chinese  troops  across  its  borders. 

Alternative  5  assumes  that  the  Viet  Cong  are  able  to 
significantly  increase  their  insurgency  campaign  vrithin 
Viet  Kam  and  that  the  situation  in  Laos  continues  to 
deteriorate  to  the  i)oint  where  the  Coianunists  gain  ^  facto 
control  of  that  country. 

Alternative  A  called  for  a  build-up  of  Diem's  forces  to  200,000 
(vs.  170,000  then  authorized).  Alternative  B  called  for  continiiing  the 
build-up  to  270,000.  On  this  basis,  Kennedy  agreed  to  provide  support 
for  the  increase  to  200,000.  The  200,000-man  approval  vras  supposed  to  ■ 
be  contingent  on  South  Vietnamese  agreement  to  a  plan  for  using  the 
forces.  The  question  of  a  further  increase  to  270,000  was  deferred, 
since  it  did  not  need  to  be  faced  until  the  lower  figure  was  being 
approached,  sometime  late  in  I962.  ^ 

A  consequence  of  the  Staley  Mission  v;aE  the  South  Vietnamese  troop 
levels  needed  little  attention  in  the  fall  review;  the  U.S.  simply 
decided  to  support  the  increase  to  200,000  even  though  the  agreed  plan 
for  vising  the  forces  did  not  yet  exist  (as  in  May  the  U.S.  had  agreed  to 
support  the  increase  to  170,000  w'hich  also,  it  will  be  recalled,  was 
supposed  to  have  been  contingent  on  such  a  plan) . 

A  fei'T  points  about  the  Staley  I'lission  seem  useful  to  keep  in  mind 
in  reviewing  the  fall  process; 
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1,  It  is  another  reminder  of  the  prevailing  (although  not 
urdversal)  over-optimism  of  U.S.  appraisals  of  the  Vietnam  problem. 

2,  One  of  the  foUow-on  actions  to  the  report  was  supposed  to 

be  a  Vietnamese  announcement  of  a  program  of  social  reform.  Producing 
this  piece  of  paper  (and  in  the  end  it  was  not  much  more  than  a  piece 
of  paper)  took  months.  It  was  experiences  such  as  this  that  gave 
questions  about  the  viability  of  the  Diem  regime  greater  prominence  in 
the  fall  review  than  they  had  received  during  April,  and  May. 

*  3»  The  U.S.  was  still  continuing  to  deal  ^Tith  Diem  most  gently. 

Nothing  more  was  asked  of  Diem  as  a  qui  d  pro  quo  than  that  he  finally 
work  up  a  plan  for  the  counterinsurgericy.  The  President  explicitly 
►  accepted  the  assumptions  of  the  Joint  Plan  worked  out  by  the  Staley 

Mission  and  their  Vietnamese  counterparts. 

This  is  from  the  formal  record  of  decision; 

Joint  Program  of  Action 
With  the  Goverrjr-ent  of 
Vietnam  (Staley  Report) 


August  4,  1961 

The  President  agrees  "vrith  the  three  basic  tenets 

on  which  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Joint  Action 

Program  are  based,  na:nerty: 

a.  Security  requirements  must,  for  the  present,  be  given 
first  priority. 

b.  Military  operations  *rill  not  achieve  lasting  results 
unless  econcxnic  and  social  programs  are  continued  and 
accelerated, 

c.  It  is  in  our  joint  interest  to  accelerate  measures  to 
achieve  a  self-sustaining  economy  and  a  free  and 
peaceful  society  in  Viet-Nam.  7/ 

Similar  language  was  used  at  the  time  of  the  May  decisions.  So  it 
is  not  new.  It  is  only  that,  in  the  light  of  Diem's  inactivity,  the 
phrases  in^jlying  that  non-military  efforts  are  also  important  had  come 
to  sound  a  little  hollow. 

IV.  U.S.  combat' TROOPS 

From  the  time  of  the  Laos  Annex  to  the  original  Gilpatric/Lansdale 
draft  of  the  Task  Force  Report  (April  28),  the  record  shows  persistent 
activity  on  some  level  or  other  on  the  issue  of  sending  U.S.  combat  troops 
to  Vietnam, 
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At  the  time  of  the  Task  Force  revievf,  it  will  be  recalled.  Defense 

recommended  sending  two  l600-man  combat  units  to  Vietnam  to  set  up  tvro 

training  centers  for  the  Vietnam.ese  in  the  highlands.  In  later  drafts 
of  the  Task  Force  report,  this  proposal  was  broadened  to  consider  send¬ 
ing  American  troops  for  wider  purposes,  .short  of  direct  combat  against 

the  Viet  Cong.  But  the  proposal  vms  dovmgraded  to  a  subject  for  study  . 

and  vras  no  longer  a  definite  recoi'ir.endation. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  items  (on  the  issue  of  U.S.  combat  troc;.s^ 
in  the  ^-ecord  available  to  this  study  following  Kennedy’s  decisions  on 
the  Task  Force  Report  (May  ll). 

On  Maj'’  12  Vice  President  Johnson  discussed  the  question  with  Diem, 
as  described  in  an  earlier  section.  This  seems  to  have  resolved  the 
issue  (negatively)  so  far  as  Job-nson  was  concerned,  and  possibly  as  far  et.; 
President  Kennedy  was  concerned.  '  But  if  it  did,  the  President’s  view  was 
not  very  emphatically  passed  on  to  subordinate  members  of  the  Administration. 
For  a  ’week  later,  Lansdale  sent.'  a  memo  to  Gilpatric  noting  that  Diem  did  not 
want  U.S.  combat  units  as  such,  but  fnat.  he  might  accept  these  units  if  the, 
had  a  mission  of  training  South  Vietnamese  forces: 

Ambassador  llolting  fzal^  that  President  Diem  would 
w’elcome  as  many  U.S.  m-ilitar^’  personnel  as  needed  for 
training  and  advising  Vietnan'.ese  forces.  JpJAj  Chief7 
General  McGarr,  who  v:as  also  present  at  this  discussion 
/betv.’een  Johnson  and  Dier'.7^  reported  that  ‘k.^hile  President 
Diem  ’would  not  want  U.S.  combat .  forces  for  the  pvtrpose 
of  fighting  Communists  in  South  Vietnam,  he  wo’uld  accept 
deplojiment  of  U.S.  combat  forces  as  trainers  for  the 
Vietnam.ese  forces  at  any  tim.e.  8/ 

This  language  leaves  it  unclear  whether  McGarr  was  r.erely  stating 
his  opinion  (which  supported  his  own  desire  to  bring  in  U.S.  combat 
units),  or  reporting  what  he  understood  Diemi  to  have  said. 

(About  the  same  day  of  Lansdale ’s  m.emo — May  l8 — the 
JCS  had  restated  its  recommendation  of  May  10  that  cor.'.bat 
troops  should  be  sent  to.  Vietnar.j  and  McGarr,  from  Saigon, 
had  recomm.ended  sending  a  l6,000  mian  force,  or  if  Diem 
w’ould  not  accept  that,  a  10,000  m.an  force  ‘id.th  the  nomd.- 
nal  mission  of  establishing  training  centers  for  the  Viet¬ 
namese.  The  similar  recomm.endation  made  in  the  Task  Force 
drafts  had  suggested  3200  men  for  the  force.)  9/ 

In  any  event,  Lemsdale’s  mem.o  makes  it  quite  clear  that  he  (along 
with  McGarr  and  the  JCS)  were  primarily  interested  in  getting  U.S. 
cpmbat  units  into  Vietnam,  with  the  training  mission  a  possible  device 
for  getting  Diem  to  accept  them.  After  a  discussion  of  JCS  and  CINCPAC 
planning  and  of  alternative  locations  for  the  troops,  Lansdale  comments: 


, , .any  of  the  above  locations  have  good  areas  for 
training  of  Vietnamese  forces,  if  this  vere  to  be  a 
mission  of  the  U.S.  forces. 

In  the  available  papers,  no  one  at  this  time  talked  about  using 
American  units  to  directly  fight  the  Viet  Cong.  Rather  it  v;as  mainly 
in  terms  of  relieving  Vietnamese  units  to  undertake  offensive  action. 

We  can  only  guess  what  people  were  really  thinking.  As  the  training- 
the-Vietnamese  rationale  seems  essentially  a  device  for  getting  Diem 
to  accept  the  units,  the  non-combatant  role  for  U.S,  troops  may  have 
been  (and  probably  wets  in  the  minds  of  at  least  some  of  the  planners) 
mainly  a  device  for  calming  those  members  of  the  Administration  who 
were  reluctant  to  involve  American  units  in  fighting  the  Viet  Cong, 
Certainly  in  hindsight,  it  seems  most  unrealistic  to  suppose  that 
American  combat  units  could  have  been  stationed  in  a  center  of  Viet 
Cong  activity  (a  number  of  papers  postulate  the  insurgents  were 
attempting  to  establish  a  "liberated  area"  in  the  high  plateau,  which 
was  the  principal  locale  discussed)  vrilthout  themselves  becoming  involved 
in  the  fighting. 

Lansdale  concluded  his  memo  by  reminding  Gilpatric  that  Diem  was 
sending  Thuan  ("Secretary  of  Security,  Defense,  Interior,  etc.")  to 
VJashington  to  deliver  his  letter  on  Vietnam’s  "definitive  military  needs 
Lansdale  recommended  that  Gilpatric  ta2:e  up  the  question  of  v/hether  Diem, 
would  accept  U.S.  troops  "vrith  Thuan.  "V/ith  concrete  information,  you 
•vri.ll  then  have  a  firm  position  for  further  decisions." 

But  apparently  someone  did  not  vrant  to  wait  for  Thuan.  For  on  Way  27 
Nolting  reported  that  he  had  brought  up  the  question  of  what  Diem  meant  in 
his  conversation  V7ith  Johnson  directly  vrith  Diem,  and  that  Diem  did  not 
then  want  U.S.  combat  units  "for  this  or  any  other  reason,"  lo/ 

Nevertheless,  on  June  9^  Diem  signed  the  letter  to  Kennedy  that,  as 
quoted  above,  asked  for: 

,, .selected  elements  of  the  American  Amned  Forces 
to  establish  training  centers  for  the  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces,  ... 

a  move  v/hich  Diem  stated: 

,,, would  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  providing  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  United  States’  determination  to  halt  the 
tide  of  communist  .aggression  and  of  preparing  our  forces 
in  the  minimum  of  time.  ll/ 

This  certainly  sounded  very  much  like  the  recommendation  of  the  Task 
F6rce  draft,  or.  McGarr’s  later  expanded  version  of  that  proposal;  par¬ 
ticularly.  since  Diem  explicitly  stated  that  he  had  McGarr’s  advice  in 
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drafting  the  proposals.  But  where  the  American  proposals  \rere  for  train¬ 
ing  v.fhole  South  Vietnamese  divisions,  Diem  said  the  training  centers 
would  he  for  coiiihat  leaders  and  technical  specialists.  Consequently,  it 
seems  that  Diem  did  not  have  the  same  thing  in  mind  in  referring  to  "selec¬ 
ted  elements  of  the  American  Armed  Forces"  as  did  McGarr  and  othehs 
interested  in  bringing  in  American  combat  units.  It  may  be  that 
Diem  agreed  to  put  in  this  request  that  sounded  like  w}'.at  McGarr  wanted 
as  a  concession  to  the  Americans  in  return  for  support  of  the  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  RVIIAF  he  was  asking. 

Presum.ablj’-  this  was  clarified  during  the  discussions  Thuan  had  af^:  ■ 
delivering  the  letter.  But,  as  noted  earlier,  we  have  no  record  of  the 
conversations.  In  any  event,  nothing  came  of  the  proposal. 

(a  surmary  of  Diem's  letter,  cabled  to  the  American  mission  in  Saigo • 
the  day  after  the  letter  was  received  in  Washington,  did  not  use  the 
phrase  "selected  elemiCnts  of  the  American  Armed  Forces."  Instead  it  said 
tliat  Diem  asked  for  an  increase  of  "Ar.orican  personnel"  to  establish  the 
training  centers.  The  crucial  issue,  of  course,  was  whether  Americans 
would  be  sent  to  Vietnam  in  the  form  of  organized  combat  units,  capable  of, 
if  not  eJiplicitly  intended,  for  conducting  combat  operations.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  wording  of  the  summary'  reflected  Thuan 's  clarification 
of  the  proposal  when  he  arrived  in  Washington,  or  a  high  level  Administra¬ 
tion  decision  to  interpret  Diem’s  letter  as  not  asking  for  combat  units, 
or  merely  sloppy  drafting  of  the  cable.) 

It  seems  clear  that  either  Diem  (despite  the  language  of  the  letter 
he  signed)  really  did  not  want  American  units,  or  that  Kennedy  (despite 
the  activity  of  his  subordinates)  did  not  want  to  send  those  units,  or  boti 

Sorenson,  in  his  memoir,  says  that  in  May  Kennedy  decided  against 
sending  combat  units  despite  the  recommendations  he  received  at  the  time 
of  the  Task  Force  Report.  But  his  account  of  the  Task  Force  is  in  error 
on  a  number  of  details,  and  so  it  is  hard  to  know  how  much  to  credit  his 
recollection.  12/ 

But  there  is  a  final  item  apparently  from  this  period  that  seems  to 
support  Sorenson.  It  is  a  handv/ritten  undated  note  on  a  piece  of  scratch 
paper  from  Rostov  to  MclJamara.  It  looks  like  a  note  passed  at  a  meeting. 
From  its  location  in  the  file,  it  was  probably  written  about  June  5^ 
that  is,  a  fevr  days  before  Thuan  arrived  \rith  Diem's  letter.  It  reads: 

Bob: 

Me  must  think  of  the  kind  of  forces  and  missions 
for  Thailand  now,  Vietnam  later. 

We  need  a  guerrilla  deterrence  operation  in 
Thainland’s  northeast. 
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We  shall  need  forces  to  support  a  counter-guerrilla  war 
in  Vietnan: 


aircraft 
helicopters 
communications  men 
special  forces 
militia  teachers 
etc . 

vn-rR  ^ 

T\ro  things  ere  striking  about  this  note:  first,  it  is  a  quite 
description  of  the  sort  of  military  assistance  Kennedy  finally'’  dispatc.'-. 
to  Vietnam  (i.e.,  combat  support  and  advisors  but  not  American  miits 
capable  of  independent  combat  against  the  guerrillas).  Second,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  suggests  that  despite  v;hat  Lansdale,  KcGarr,  and  others  were  doing, 
those  close  to  the  President  were  not  at  this  time  thinking  about  sending 
American  ccnba.t  units  to  Vietnam  (or  any  Ajaerican  forces,  for  even  the 
units  Rostov?  lists  are  for  "later"  in  contrast  to  "Thailand  now").  Ke 
theless  on  July  20,  McGarr  again  raised  the  question  of  combat  units  fo(. 
training  v:ith  Diem,  and  reported  again  that  he  did  not  ifant  them. 

In  general,  we  seem  to  be  seeing  here  a  pattern  that  first  began  to 
emerge  in  the  ha.ndiirig  of  the  Task  Force  Rercrt  and  which  will  be  even 
more  strikingly  evident  in  the  President’s  handling  of  the  Taylor  Report. 

Someone  or  other  is  frequently  prcm.oting  the  idea  of  sending  U.  S. 
combat  units.  Kennedy  never  madies  a  clerar-cut  decision  but  some  way  or 
other  action  is  always  deferred  on  a’ly  move  that  would  probably  lead  tc 
engag:eaents  on  the  gp-ound  between  American  units  arid  the  Viet  Cong. 

V7e  have  no  unambiguous  basis  for  judging  just  what  had  really  hap¬ 
pened  in  each  case.  But  we  do  see  a  similar  pattern  at  least  twic  ’  and 
possibly  three  different  times:  in  Kay,  perhaps  again  in  June  (depending 
on  details  of  Thuan's  talks  in  Washington  not  available  to  this  study), 
and  as  we  i.'ill  report  shortly,  aga.in  in  Rovember.  In  each  case,  the 
record  seer:.s  to  be  moving  tov:ard  a  decision  to  send  troops,  or  at  least 
to  a  Ptesidc-ntiel  decision  that,  in  principal,  troops  should  be  sent  if 
Dion  can  be  persuaded  to  accept  them.  But  no  such  decision  is  ever 
reached.  The  record  never  shows  the  President  himself  as  the  controll"'.  ij;, 
figttre.  In  June,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  record  of  what  happened, 
at  least  in  the  files  available  to  this  study.  In  May  and,  as  we  will 
see,  in  Kovember,  the  President  conveniently  receives  a  revised  draft  of 
the  recoramendations  which  no  longer  requires  him  to  commit  himself. 

No  reliable  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  about  how  Kennedy  would 
have  behaved  in  I965  and  beyond  had  he  lived.  (One  of  those  who  had 
advised  retaining  freedom  of  action  on  the  issue  of  sending  U.S.  combat  . 
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troops  was  Lyndon  Johnson.)  It  does  not  prove  that  Kennedy  behaved  soundly 
in  I90I,  Many  people  'irill  think  so;  but  others  \rill. argue  that  the  most 
difficult  problem  of  recent  years  might  have  been  avoided  if  the  U.S,  had 
made  a  hard  commitment  on  the  ground  in  South  Vietnam  in  I96I, 

V,  ThE  TREATY  REQJSST 


As  to  Diem,  ve  have,  of  course,  even  less  in  the  way  of  a  record  from 
which  to  judge  what  he  really  thought  he  "vras  doing.  But  it  is  not  hard  to 
understand  why  he  sliould  be  reluctant  to  accept  U.S,  combat  troops,  Ili.. 
stated  reason  was  always  that  sending  U.S,  combat  units  woxild  signal  thr- 
end  of  the  Geneva  Accords,  But  this  explanation  explains  little.  Diem 
thought  the  Geneva  Accords  were  betrayal  of  Vietnam  in  195^^  a  farce, 
freely  violated  by  the  communists,  later.  Consequently,  he  would  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  their  demise  only  if  North  Vietnam  could  use  this  as  a  prete:’ 
for  an  overt  invasion.  But  North  Vietnam  had  long  had  a  suitable  pretext 
for  an  invasion  in  Diem's  refusal  to  discuss  the  elections  called  for 
vinder  the  Geneva  Accords,  Diem's  shield  was  the  threat  of  U.S,  interven¬ 
tion,  not  the  Geneva  Accords,  and  it  is  mighty  hard  to  see  how  this 
shield  could  be  weakened  by  putting  American  troops  on  the  ground  in  South 
Vietnam, 

But  there  were  other  reasons  for  Diem  to  be  wary  of  U.S,  troops.  For 
one  thing,  not  even  Diem's  severest  critics  questioned  his  commitment  to 
Vietna:r.ese  nationalism.  The  idea  of  inviting  foreign  troops  back  into 
Vietnam  must  surely  have  been  distasteful  even  once  he  decided  it  was  un¬ 
avoidable.  Further,  the  presence  of  American  troops  in  Vietnam  had  a  very 
arr.bivalent  effect  on  the  risk  to  Diem  of  a  militaiy  coup.  To  the  extent 
American  troops  increased  the  sense  of  security,  they  wo'uld  lessen  the 
likelihood  of  a  coup,  which  the  military  rationalized  mainly  on  the  grour-c 
that  they  could  not  win  the  war  under  Diem.  But  the  larger  the  American 
military  presence  in  the  country,  the  mors  Diem  would  have  to  worry  about 
American  ability  and  temptation  to  encourage  a  coup  if  Diem  incurred 
Amierican  displeasure. 

The  net  impact  of  these  conflicting  effects  would  depend  on  the 
security  situation  in  Vietnam,  If  Diem  felt  strong,  he  wo\J.d  probably  not 
v/ant  Am.erican  troops;  if  he  felt  weak,  he  might  see  no  choice  but  to  risk 
inviting  the  Americans  in.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  Taylor  mission,  ve 
will  see  Diem  is  most  erratic  on  this  issue. 

Against  this  background,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Diem,  when  the 
situation  got  worse  in  September,  sho\fLd  have  "pointed  the  question"  at 
whether  the  U.S.  would  give  him  a  treaty,  rather  than  whether  the  U.S, 
W’ould  send  in  troops.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  he  was  mostly  concerned  about 
what  the  latest  VC  attacks  were  doing  to  confidence  in  his  regime,  rathei 
than  any  fear  that  the  VC,  still  estimated  at  fewer  than  20,000  strong, 
were  going  to  defeat  the  quarter  million  regulars  and  auxiliaries  in  his 
own  forces.  What  he  probably  wanted  was  an  unambiguous  public  cOTimltment 


that  the  Anericans  would  not  let  Vietnam  fall.  For  this  would  meet  his 
immediate  concern  about  confidence  in  his  regime,  perhaps  even  more 
effectively  than  the  dispatch  of  American  troops,  and  without  the  dis¬ 
advantages  that  would  come  with  accepting  American  troops.  For  Diem,  a 
clear-cut  treaty  probably  seemed  the  best  possible  combination  of  maxi¬ 
mizing  the  American  commitment- while  minimizing  American  leverage.  And 
that,  of  course,  would  help  explain  why  the  Administration  was  not 
terribly  attracted  to  such  a. proposal. 


I 
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V.I.  THE  SITUATION  DI  SEPTEMBER 


So  far  as  the  available  record  shovs,  there  was  no  sense  of  imminent 
crisis  in  the  official  reporting  to  Washington  as  fall  of  1961  began.  An 
NIE  published  in  mid-August  concluded  that  Diem  faced  a  "prolonged  and 
difficult  struggle"  against  the  insurgency,  and  noted  that  "the  French  with 
their  memories  of  the  Indochina  that  was  and  the  British  with  their  experi¬ 
ence  in  Malaya  tend  to  be  pessimistic  regarding  GVN  prospects  for  combating 
the  ins\irgency."  14/  But  the  NIE  also  leported  that  Diem's  army  had  be-.' 
performing  better  in  1961  than  in  i960.  Warning  of  possible  trouble  loo  -id 
months,  rather  than  weeks,  ahead.  The  danger  foreseen  was  a  coup:  "if  i 
fi^t  against  the  Viet  Cong  goes  poorly  during  the  next  year  or  the  Soutii 
Vietnamese  Army  suffers  heavy  casualties,  the  chances  of  a  military  coup 
would  substantially  increase."  I9/ 

The  judgment  of  the  NIE  on  the  effects  of  such  a  coup  was  entirely 
negative: 


If  there  is  a  serious  disruption  of  GW  leadership  as  a  result  of 
Diem' s  death  or  as  the  result  of  a  military  coup,  any  momentum  of 
GVN's  counterinsurgency  efforts  had  achieved  will  be  halted  or  re¬ 
versed,  at  least  for  a  time.  The  confusion  and  suspicion  attending 
a  coup  effort  could  provide  the  communists  with  an  opportunity  to 
seize  control  of  the  government.  16/ 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  offsetting  hope  for  a  coup  leading  to  mort. 
effective  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  overall  impression  left  by  the  NIB 
is  that  Diem  is  not  a  very  effective  leader,  but  that  he  is  getting  along 
well  enoTjigh  to  make  the  risks  of  a  coup  look  more  dangerous  than  the  riSA.. 
of  the  war  being  unwinnable  under  his  leadership.  In  particular,  a  coup 
(or  Diem's  death)  were  seen  as  the  only  thing  that  could  bring  a  quick  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Saigon  regirie,  as  opposed  to  the  loss  over  time  of  a  "prolonge 
and  difficult"  struggle. 

MAAG  Chief  MoGarr,  in  a  report  dated  September  1,  spoke  of  the  "enhanc 
sense  of  urgency  and  offensive  spirit  now  present  within  both  the  RVWAF  and 
the  Government  of  Vietnaim..."  Under  the  heading  "Outlook  for  Next  Year," 
he  reported; 

With  the  increased  effectiveness  of  the  Armed  Forces  beginning 
to  be  demonstrated  by  the  recent  operations  in  the  Delta  Region  and 
the  manifest  intent  of  the  U.S.  to  continue  and  even  step  up  its 
vital  support  of  the  Vietnamese  in  their  struggle  against  Communism, 
there  is  a  spirit  of  renewed  confidence  beginning  to  permeate  the 
people,  the  GVN,  and  the  Armed  Forces.  17/ 

The  political  reporting  from  Saigon  was  less  optimistic.  Generally, 
these  reports  argued  that  Diem  was  not  doing  much  to  strengthen  his  support 


But  there  was  no  disagreeaent  with  McGarr's  fairly  optimistic  assessment  of 
the  military  situation  and  no  sense  of  crisis. 

Throu^  unofficial  channels,  though,  the  White  House  was  receiving  a  • 
far  bleeiker  view  of  the  situation.  Schelsinger  reports; 

.y 

'The  situation  gets  worse  almost  week  by  week,'  Theodore  H.  White 
wrote  us  in  August.  '...The  guerrillas  novr  control  amost  all  the 
southern  delta  -  so  much  so  that  I  could  find  no  American  who  would 
drive  me  outside  Saigon  in  his  car  even  by  day  without  military  con¬ 
voy. '  He  reported  a  'political  breakdora  of  formidable  proportions: 
...what  perplexes  hell  out  of  me  is  that  the  Commies,  on  their  side, 
seem  to  be  able  to  find  people  willing  to  die  for  their  cause... I 
find  it  discouraging  to  spend  a  night  in  a  Saigon  night-club  full  of 
young  fellows  of  20  and  25  dancing  and . jitterbugging  (they  are  called 
'la  jeunesse  cowboy')  while  twenty  miles  away  their  Communist  contem¬ 
poraries  are  terrozing  the  countryside.'  An  old  China  hand.  White 
was  reminded  of  Chungking  in  the  Second  VJorld  War,  complete  with 
Madame  IJhu  in  the  role  of  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek.  'If  a  defeat  in 
South  Vietnam  is  to  be  considered  our  defeat,  if  we  are  responsible 
for  holding  that  area,  then  we  must  have  authority  to  act.  And  that 
means  intervention  in  Vietnam  politics. . .If  we  do  decide  so  to  inter¬ 
vene,  have  we  the  proper  personnel,  the  proper  instruments,  the  proper 
clarity  of  objectives  to  intervene  successfully?'  l8/ 

It  did  not  take  long  to  confirm  VHiite's  pessimism,  although  this  must 
have  made  the  dilemma  of  what  to  do  about  it  seem  all  the  more  acute.  In 
September,  the  number  of  VC  attacks  jumped  to  nearly  triple  the  level  (about 
450  vs.  150)  that  had  prevailed  for  some  months  previously.  The  most  spec¬ 
tacular  attack,  which  seems  to  have  had  a  shattering  effect  in  Saigon,  was 
the  seizure  of  Fhuoc  Thanh,  a  provincial  capital  only  55  miles  from  Saigon „ 
The  insurgents  held  the  town  a  good  part  of  the  day,  publicly  beheaded 
Diem's  province  chief,  and  departed  before  government  troops  arrived.  Ibe 
official  reporting  to  Washington  by  the  end  of  the  month  pictured  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  stagnating,  if  not  dangerously  deteriorating,  although  there  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  no  sense  of  the  imminent  crisis  that  Theodore  White  foresaw. 

Here  is  an  end-of-month  report  that  Kolting  sent  just  prior  to  the 
meeting  at  which  Diem  asked  for  the  treaty: 

Status  report  on  political  items  as  of  Sept  28; 

Genereil:  -Governmental  and  civil  situation  at  end  of  mon-th  much 
same  as  at  beginning.  While  neither  of  these  gave  open  signs  of 
deterioration.  Diem  government  did  not  significantly  improve  its  ' 

.  political  position  among  people  or  substantially  fur-ther  national 
unity.  On  positive  side. several  fifty-man  district  level  recon¬ 
struction  teams  were  sent  to  each  of  4  provinces,  and  there  was 
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corTnendable  air.ount  country-side  travel  by  ministers.  On  other  hand, 
report  vas  received  of  high-level  bickering  over  powers  and  authority 
of  new  central  intelligence  organization  (FVS-6J437),  and  Diem  ex¬ 
pressed  dissatisfaction  with  pace  of  field  command’s  planning' of 
counter-insurgency  operations,  but  he  has  still  not  delegated  sxifficient 
authority  to  field  command.  All  in  all  we  unable  report  that  Sept  saw 
progress  toward  attainment  task  force  goals  of  creating  viable  and 
increasingly  democratic  society.  Some  such  ’shot  in  arm’  as  proposed 
joint  communique  seems  desirable. 

Series  large  scale  VC  attacks  in  various  areas  central  Vietnam 
during  month  highlighted  increased  VC  infiltrations  throu^  Laos  and 
tinderscored  urgency  of  free  world  policy  toward  Laos  which  would 
bring  this  situation  under  control.  These  VC  actions  plus  temporary 
VC  seizure  of  provincial  capital  of  Phuoc  Thanh  demonstrated  that 
tide  not  yet  turned  in  guerrilla  war...  19/ 

The  ’’shot  in  the  eirm"  Nolting  referred  to  was  the  communique  on  social  reform" 
that  was  agreed  to  some  weeks  earlier  at  the  time  of  the  Staley  Mission;  it 
would  finally  be  issued,  in  a  watered  down  form,  early  in  January.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  White’s  and  Nolting’ s  reporting  is  sharp:  White  obviously  woulr 
not  have  seen  the  issuing  of  a  communique  as  a  significant  "shot  in  the  arm,” 
or  commented  on  the  VC  show  of  strength  in  such  mild  terms  ss  demonstrating 
"that  tide  not  yet  turned."  Consequently,  although  Diem’s  request  for  a  treaty 
(a  day  after  this  cable  was  sent)  surprised  Nolting,  its  effect  at  the  White 
House  was  presum.ably  to  confirm  the  warning  that  had  already  been  received 
through  White. 

The  State  Department’s  view  of  the  situation  seems  also  to  have  been 
graver  than  that  of  the  Embassy  in  Saigon.  We  have  a  situation  summary  on 
Southeast  Asia  that  refers  to  Nolting’ s  cable  but  not  to  Diem’s  treaty  request, 
and  which  consequently  must  have  been  distributed  about  October  1.  On  the 
political  situation  in  South  Vietnam,  the  summiary  quotes  Nolting’ s  "no  progress" 
comments.  But  the  military  situation  is  described  miOre  blealily  than  Nolting 
did. 


SOUTH  VIET-NAM  -  MILITARY 

1.  Although  GVN  military  capabilities  have  increased,  Viet  Cong 
capabilities  axe  increasing  at  more  rapid  rate  and  Viet  Cong  attacks 
have  increased  in  size. 

2.  Viet  Cong  ’regular’  forces  have  increased  from  about  7^000  at 
beginning  of  year  to  approximately  17,000. 

3.  Viet  Cong  have  moved  from  stage  of  smaiJL  hands  to  leirge  units. 
During  September  Viet  Cong  mounted  three  attacks  with  over  1,000  men 
in  each.  Viet  Cong  strategy  may  be  directed  at  ’liberating’  an  area 

.  in  which  a  ’government’  could  be  installed. 

h.  Although  vast  majority  of  Viet  Cong  troops  sire  of  local, 
origin,  the  infiltration  of  Viet  Cong  cadres  from  North  Viet-Nam  via 
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Laos,  the  demilitarized  zone,  and  by  sea  appears  to  be  increasing. 
However,  there  is  little  evidence  of  major  supplies  from  outside 
sources,  most  anas  apparently  being  captiired  or  stolen  from  GVN 
forces  or  from  the  French  during  t'ne  Tndo-China  war.  20/ 

On  Laos,  the  sit^tion  s\ammary  showed  no  such  pessimism.  But,  overall 
the  absence  of  bad  news  from  Laos  only  added  to  the  worry  about  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  For  the  paper  reported: 

There  probably  have  been  some  Viet  Minh  withdrawals  from  northeii: 
Laos  but  Viet  Minh  movement  into  Southern  Laos  bordering  on  South 
Vietnam  has  increased.  Thus  it  appears  enemy  may  be  accepting 
stalemate  for  time  being  within  Laos  and  giving  priority  to  stepping 
up  offensive  action  against  South  Vietnam.  2l/ 

Two  final  items  are  worth  bearing  in  mind  in  trying  to  see  the  Viet¬ 
namese  problem  as  it  might  have  appeared  to  the  White  House  in  the  fall  of 
1961.  First,  this  warning  of  the  effect  of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam,  from 
the  August  15  NIE  quoted  earlier: 

International  Attitudes .  In  providing  the  GVN  a  maocimum  of 
encouragement  and  extensive  support  in  its  struggle  against  the 
Communists,  the  US  will  inevitably  become  identified  with  the  GVU's 
success  or  failure.  The  US  will  be  under  heavy  pressure  from  other 
members  of  the  non-Communist  world,  many  of  whom  view  the  Vietnam 
struggle  in  differing  termis.  For  example,  the  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries,  such  as  Thailand,  Cambodia,  Burma,  Indonesia,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  Nationalist  China,  have  all  to  some  extent  viewed  devel¬ 
opments  in  Laos  as  a  ga’jge  of  US  willingness  and  ability  to  help 
an  anti-Comriunist  Asian  government  stand  against  a  Communist 
'national  liberation'  campaign.  They  will  almiost  certainly  look  upon 
the  struggle  for  Vietnam  as  a  critical  test  of  such  US  willingness 
and  ability.  All  of  them,  including  the  neutrals,  would  probably 
suffer  demoralization  and  loss  of  confidence  in  their  prospects 
for  maintaining  their  independence  if  the  Communists  were  to  gain 
control  of  South  Vietnam.  This  loss  of  confidence  might  even 
extend  to  India.  22/ 

Second,  a  couple  of  newspaper  quotes  may  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  Kennedy  Administration  had  been  under  a  constant  sense  of 
foreign  policy  crisis  throughout  its  first  year,  with ' every  evidence  of 
more  to  come.  In  late  September,  in  a  review  piece  on  Congressional  ap¬ 
praisals  of  Kennedy's  first  year,  Russell  Baker  comments  that  not  even 
Congress  seems  much  interested  in  debate  about  Kennedy's  effectiveness 
in  pushing  throu^  legislation: 

What  makes  it  particularly  irrelevant  this  aut\imn  is  that 
Congress  itself  has  been  far  more  concerned  ever  since  January 
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with  the  Pi’esident's  performance  as  guardian  of  the  national  security 
than  with  how  he  came  out  as  chief  warrior  for  a  legislative  program. 

From  Laos  to  Cuba  to  Vienna  to  Berlin  to  the  Soviet  nuclear 
testing  site  at  Semipalatinsk  to  New  .York' s  East  River,  crisis  after 
crisis  has  fallen  across  the  VHiite  House  with  a  rapidity  and  gravity 
that  has  absorbed  Mr.  Kennedy's  energy  since  his  inauguration  and 
reduced  the  Congressional  program  to  secondary  importance.  23/ 

And  a  couple  of  days  later,  James  Reston,  describing  the  imminent  .'.’"k 
of  a  nuclear  crisis  over  Berlin,  reported: 

Specifically,  Khrushchev  told  one  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  political 
emissaries  that  once  Krushchev  signs  a  separate  peace  treaty  with 
the  Communist  East  Genrnns,  not  only  all  of  the  V/est's  rights  in 
Berlin  will  cease,  but  all  traffic  to  Berlin  will  cease  \mtil  the 
West  negotiates  new  rights  of  access  with  the  East  German  regime. 

Khrushchev  was  questioned  minutely  on  this  key  point.  His  reply 
was  unequivocal;  Not  one  truck,  or  barge,  or  train,  or  plane  would 
leave  from  V7est  Germany  for  West  Berlin  after  the  separate  peace 
treaty  vintil  the  new  arrangements  with  the  East  Germans  were 
negotiated. 

Now,  this  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  Mr.  Gromyko's  bland  assur¬ 
ances.  This  is  blockade,  and  blockade  is  an  act  of  war.  Washington 
has  made  clear  that  it  is  not  going  to  get  stirred  up  if  the  East 
Germans  merely  replace  the  Russians  on  tiie  borders  between  Ee^jt  and 
West  Germany  and  approve  the  flow  of  adequate  supplies.  But  Mr.  Khru'^*' 
chev  did  not  support  this  procedure,  and  went  on  to  threaten  that  any 
effort  to  break  his  blockade  by  force  would  lead  to  war.  24/ 

Since  Khrushchev  had  repeatedly  pledged  to  sign  the  East  German  treaty  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  showdown  was  not  far  off. 


THr:  FAt.L  DECISIOKS  -  I 


IV.B.  V 

I.  THE  DECISION  TO  SE®  TAYLOR 


As  of  early  October,  there  were  several  proposals  for  more  active 
intervention  in  Southeast  Asia  on  the  table.  One  was  the  JCS-favored  pj.'^n 
to  intervene  on  the  ground  in  Laos  to  seize  and  hold  major  portions  of  th 
country,  principally  to  protect  the  borders  of  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand. 

A  second  plan  (referred  to  in  a  staff  paper  as  the  "Rostow  proposal" )  would 
havd  put  a  SEATO  force  of  about  25,000  men  into  Vietnam  to  try  to  novint  a 
guard  on  the  Vietnam/Laos  border  between  the  DMZ  and  Cambodia.  Finally, 
there  were  various  schemes,  dating  from  the  Task  Force  reviev;,  for  putting 
a  U.S.  force  into  the  highlands,  or  at  DaNang  with  or  without  a  nominal 
mission  of  training  South  Vietnamese  troops. 

Except  for  the  Rostow  proposal  all  these  plans  pre-dated  the  spurt  of 
Viet  Cong  activity  in  September  and  Diem’s  subsequent  request  for  a  treaty. 
The  record  does  not  tell  when  end  why  the  Rostow  proposal  was  drawn  up.  It 
was  probably  a  direct  response  to  Diem's  request,  but  it  may  have  been  simply 
a  part  of  the  on-going  Laos  contingency  planning.  In  any  event,  Rosto\^'s 
proposal,  was  submitted  to  the  JCS  for  Comment  October  5«  Oil  "the  ^th,  the 
JCS  responded  with  a  counter-proposal  for  a  substsmtial  (initial-ly  about 
20,000  men,  but  expected  to  gro\/)  commitment  of  U.'S'.  forces  in  Vietnam, 
centered  on  Pleiku  in  the  highlands,  l/  , 

In  hindsight,  the  JCS  reasoning  in  rejecting  the  Rostov.'  proposal  looks 
\mchallengeable.  The  JCS  stated: 

a.  SEATO  forces  will  be  deployed  over  a  border  of  several 
hundred  miles,  and  will  be  attacked  piecemeal  or  by-passed  at  the 
Viet  Cong’s  own  choice. 

b.  It  may  reduce  but  cannot  stop  infiltration  of  Viet  Cong 
personnel  and  material. 

c.  It  deploys  SEATO  forces. in  the  weakest  defense  points 
should  DRV  or  CHICOM  forces  intervene. 

d.  It  compounds  the  problems  of  communications  and  logistical 
support . 

The  Chiefs  also  argued  against  an  alternative  border  proposal  to  put 
the  SEATO  force  along  the  17th  parallel.  Their  first  preference,  very 
emphatically,  was  to  go  into  Laos: 
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As  stated  in  your  ^^ilpatric  ’  s^  nenorandvon,  the  proposed  concept 
set  fortii  must  he  analyzed  in  the  total  context  of  the  defense  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Any  cojicept  vhich  deals  vith  the  defense  of  South¬ 
east  Asia  that  does  not  include  all  or  a  substantial  portion  of  Laos 
is,  from  a  military  standpoint,  unsound.  To  concede  the  majority 
of  northern  said  central  Laos  vould  leave  three-quarters  of  the 
border  of  Thailand  exposed  and  thua  invite  an  exjjansion  of  ccranunist 
militai'y  action.  To  concede  southern  Laos  would  open  the  flanks  of 
both  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam  as  vrell  as  expose  Cambodia.  Any 
attempt  to  combat  insurgency  in  South  Vietnam,  while  holding  areas 
in  Laos  essential  to  the  defense  of  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam  and, 
at  the  same  time,  putting  troops  in  Thailand,  vould  reqiiire  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  alone  on  the  order  of  magnitude  of 
at  least  three  divisions  plus  supporting  units.  This  vould  require 
an  additional  tvo  divisions  Trcsn.  the  United  States. 

What  is  needed  is  not  the  spreading  out  of  our  forces  through¬ 
out  Southeast  Asia,  but  rather  a  concentrated  effort  in  Laos  where 
a  find  stand  can  be  taken  saving  all  or  substantially  all  of  Laos 
which  would,  at  the  seime  time,  protect  Thailand  and  protect  the 
borders  of  South  Vietnam. 

But,  if  the  Laos  plan  was  "politically  unacceptable  at  this  tir;'.e,’' 
the  Chiefs  "provided"  (but  did  not  e>:plicitly  recommend)  "a  possible 
limited  interim  co-urse  of  action"  which  could... 

provide  a  degree  of  assistance  to  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
to  regain  control  of  its  ovm  territory,  and  could  free  certain 
South  Vietnamese  forces  for  offensive  actions  against  the  Viet 
Cong.  While  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  agree  that  implementation 
of  this  limited  course  of  action  would  not  provide  for  the  defense 
of  Thailand  or  Laos,  nor  contribute  substantially  or  permanently 
to  solution  of  the  overall  problem  of  defense  of  Southeast  Asia, 
they  consider  the  Plan  preferable  to  either  of  the  two  military 
possibilities  described  in  referenced  memorandimi.  ^ 

The  follc'uing, day,  there  appeared  a  new  pa,per  called  "Concept  of 
Inteivention  in  Vietnam."  The  paper,  according  to  a  pencilled  note  on 
the  available  copy,  was  drafted  mainly  by  A.lexis  Johnson,  who  was  then  a^ 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State.  V7e  knovr  from  a  note  William  Bundy  (then 
principal  Deputy  to  Paul  liitze,  who  was  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
ISA)  sent  to  liciramara  that  a  "talking  paper"  by  Johnson  was  to  be  discussed 
at  a  meeting  that  included,  at  least.  Rusk  and  I-icKamara  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  10th.  But  we  do  not  know  whether  the  craft  we  have  available  is  the 
"talking  paper"  or  a  revision  put  together  later  in  the  day,  after  the 
meeting. 
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The  proposal  ("an  effort  to  arrest  and  hopefully  reverse  the  deterior¬ 
ating  situation  in  Vietnam")  was  a  blend  of  Rostov’s  border  force  and  the 
Chief's  "possible  limited  interim  course  of  action."  Johnson's  paper 
listed  both  the  Rostov  mission  of  the  force  (attempt  to  close  the  border) 
and  that  of  the  Chiefs  (win  control  of  the  central  highlands);  otheivise 
the  paper  followed  the  JCS  plan.  What  probably  happened,  considering  the 
haste  with  which  the  paper  must  have  been  drafted,  was  that  Johnson  simply 
blended  the  two  proposals  together  and  assvuned  the  fine  points  could  be 
worked  out  later.  For  if  the  paper  is  somewhat  confusing  on  the  Immediate 
militEiry  proposal,  it  is  clear  on  the  long-rtin  thinking  that  underlays  !;>)!■■ 
proposal.  And  this  long-run  thinking  made  the  immediate  military  mission 
relatively  inconsequential,  since  as  with  the  earlier  combat -troops -for- 
training  proposals,  it  was  pretty  clear  that  the  main  idea  was  to  get  some 
American  combat  troops  into  Vietnam,  with  the  nominal  excuse  for  doing  sc 
quite  secondeiry. 

The  plein  was  described  under  the  heading  "Initial  Phase."  A  subsequent 
section,  titled  "Anticipated  Later  Phases"  states: 

This  initial  action  cannot  be  taken  without  accepting  aa  our  real 
and  \xltimate  objective  the  defeat  of  the  Viet  Cong,  and  making  Vietnam 
secttre  in  the  hands  of  an  anti-Cpmmunist  government.  Thus  supple¬ 
mental  militEiry  action  must  be  envisaged  at  the  earliest  stage  that  is 
politically  feasible.  The  ultimate  force  requirements  cannot  be  esti¬ 
mated  with  any  precision.  JCS  are  now  considering.  Three  divisions 
would  be  a  guess... 

Earlier  the  paper,  in  a  similar  vein,  had  remarked: 

• 

While  a  staisfactory  political  settlement  in  laos  would  considei'- 
ably  reduce  Viet  Hlnh  infiltration  through  Laos  into  South  Vietnam,  it 
would  not  entirely  eliminate  it.  V.’hile  such  a  reducticn  would  material¬ 
ly  assist  the  GVK  in  meeting  the  Viet  Cong  threat,  there  is  no  assur¬ 
ance  that,  even  luider  these  circumstances,  the  GVII  will  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future  be  able  to  defeat  the  Viet  Cong.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  although  the  need  of  South  Vietnam  for  outside  assistance  such 
as  proposed  in  this  plan  would  probably  still  be  very  strong,  it  would 
be  much  more  difficult  to  find  a  political  base  upon  which  to  execute 
this  plan.  ^ 

This  judgment  was  probably  influenced  by  a  special  NIE  issued  October  5v 
which  stated  that  80-90^  of  the  estimated  17^000  VC  had  been  locally  recruited 
and  that  there  was  little  evidence  that  the  VC  relied  on  external  supplies. 

The  relation  of  this  paper  to  Diem's  request  for  treaty  can  only  be 
guessed  at».  ■  The  paper  never  mentions  Diem,  or  any  South  Vietnamese  request 
for  further  assistance.  But  the  i)aper  supplemented  one  published  about  a 
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week  or  so  earlier  (probably  prior  to  Diem's  request)  titled  "Limited  Holding 
Actions  in  Southeast  Asia."  This  earlier  paper  discussed  various  steps 
short  of  major  troop  deployments.  ^ 

The  impression  is  that  both  papers  were  part  of  contingency  planning 
(short  of  major  intervention  in  laos)  for  saving  something  in  Southeast  Asia 
should  the  Laos  negotiations  continue  to  drag  on  with  no  satisfactory  reso¬ 
lution.  Thus  althoi:igh  the  timing  of  the  Vietnam  paper  was  sui'ely  influenced 
and  probably  triggered  by  Diem's  request  for  a  treaty,  it  looks  essentially 
like  a  suggestion  (but  not  a  formal  recommendation)  to  the  President  that  If 
he  is  mwilling  to  intervene  to  try  to  save  Laos,  he  should  at  least  take 
strong  and  unambiguous  action  to  make  sure  that  Vietnam  v;o\ild  not  also  be 
lost.  In  this  interpretation  it  is  easy  to  make  sense  of  the  emphasis  on  a 
deteriorating  situation  in  Vietnam,  and  the  implied  warning  that  it  might  be 
best  to  set  this  plan  in  motion  before  a  settlement  is  reached  in  Laos, 
when  it  seemed  relatively  easy  to  provide  a  politically  plausible  basis  for 
the  action. 

(in  a  recent  column,  Joseph  Alsop  quoted  Averill  Harriman  as  telling 
him  that  Kennedy  had  told  Karriman  to  get  whatever  settlement  he  could  on 
Laos,  but  that  the  U.S.  really  intended  to  make  its  stand  in  Vietnam.)  ^ 

At  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  paper  there  is  a  list  of  "Specific  Actions 
to  be  Taken  Now"  which  goes  no  further  (on  Vietnam)  than  to  list; 

Use  of  U.S.  naval  aircraft  and  ships  to  assist  GVH  in  inter¬ 
diction  of  sea  traffic,  to  assist  self  defense  of  GVU.  This  is  to 
some  extent  camouflagable. 

If  necessity  arises,  use  of  U.S.  military  aircraft  for  logistic 
support,  including  troop  lift  within  Laos  sind  South  Vietnam. 

Further,  there  is  a  long  list  of  pros  and  cons,  with  no  Judgment 
stated  on  the  balance. 

This  (and  other  statements  to  be  cited  below)  siaggests,  again,  that 
the  paper  was  prepared  for  a  discussion  on  Southeast  Asia  planning  in  the 
KSC,  rather  than  in  response  to  a  request  for  a  set  of  recommendations. 

Three  other  points  need  to  be  mentioned; 

1.  The  paper,  although  nominally  presenting  a  SEATO  plan, 
explicitly  ass\ames  that  "planning  would  have  to  be  on  the  basis  of  proceed¬ 
ing,  with  whichever  SEATO  Allies  woixld  participate." 

2.  The  paper  warns  (in  the  balance  of  the  paragraph  quoted 
earlier)  that  the  ultimate  force  requirements  would  "much  depend"  on  the 
capabilities  and  leadership  of  the  SEATO  forces... 
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and  above  all  on  whether  the  effort  leads  to  much  more  better 
fighting  by  Diem’s  forces.  They  alone  can  win  in  the  end. 

3.  Very  clearly  foreshadowing  the  Taylor  mission  (and  perhaps 
indicating  a  VJhite  House  hand  in  the  drafting)  the  paper  states: 

The  viability  of  this  plan  would  be  dependent  on  the 
degree  to  which  it  could  and  would  also  result  in  the  GVN  accel¬ 
erating  political  and  military  action  in  its  own  defense.  A 
Judgment  on  this  can  only  be  reached  after  thorough  exploration 
on  the  spot  with  the  country  team  and  the  GVII. 

Finally^  here  is  the  list  of  pros  and  cons  presented  (but  not  evaluated) 
in  the  paper. 

^'Cons 

"1.  The  plan  would  not  in  itself  solve  the  underlying  problem  of  ridding 
SVN  of  communist  guerrillas. 

"2.  It  would  not  seal  off  the  borders  of  SVI^  except  for  the  limited  area 
of  operations . 

”3»  It  breahs  the  Geneva  Accords  and  puts  responsibility  on  the  U.S.  for 
rationalizing  the  action  before  the  U.Ii.  and  the  world. 

”4.  It  raises  questions  of  U.S.  te’oop  relationships  with  the  Vietnamese 
peasants j  montegnards^  GV1^  and  its  army. 

"5.  The  us£  of  SEATO  forces  in  SVH  distorts  Plan  Five  ^ 

_  although  these  forces  are  not  a  net  subtraction. 

"6.  The  risk  of  being  regarded  as  interlopers  la  the  French  must  be 
considered.  "  '  . • 

"7«  Communist  change  of  tactics  back  to  small-scale  operations  might 
leave  this  force  in  a  stagnant  position. 

"Pros 


"1.  The  effect  on  GVN  morale  of  SEATO  engagement  in  their  struggle 
could  be  most  heartening. 

"2.  It  could  prevent  the  Viet  Cong  move  to  the  next  stage  of  battalion- 
size,  formal  organization  to  challenge  the  ARVl^. 

"3»  The  relatively  sophisticated  SEATO  arms,  air  power,  communications 
and  intelligence  mi^t  spark  a  real  transformation  in  ARVK  tactics  and  action. 
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"4.  Capitalizing  on  U.S.  intelligence  sources  now  imavailatle  to  the 
GVN  could  lead  to  effective  attacks  on  Viet  Cong  nerve  centers  of  comnand 
and  conmunications. 

The  SEATO  force  comiiiitnent  could  he  used  to  get  from  Diem  a 
package  of  actions  McGarr  feels  are  needed  to  step  up  the  GW  effort  ^^inly 
the  familiar  items  of  clarifying  the  chain  of  command  and  establishing  an 
overall  pla^ . 

"6,  Introducing  SEATO  forces  would  give  us  for  the  first  time  some 
bargaining  position  with  the  Russians  for  a  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

"7.'  -  If  we  go  into  South  Vietnam  now  with  SEATO^  the  costs  would  be 
much  less  than  if  we  wait  and  go  in  later,  or  lose  SVIT. 

The  available  record  shows  three  other  papers  prepared  prior  to  the  NSC 
meeting,  October  11,  at  which  this  paper  was  considered: 

1.  A  special  NIE  commented  on  the  plan  in  terms  that  were  a  lot 
less  than  encouraging: 

In  the  situation  assumed,  we  believe  that  the  DRV  would  seek 
at  first  to  test  the  seriousness  and  effectiveness  of  the  SEATO 
effort  by  subjecting  the  SEATO  forces  and  their  lines  of  com- 
mimication  to  harassment,  ambush,  and  guerrilla  attack.  The  Com¬ 
munists  would  probably  estimate  that  by  using  their  Viet  Cong 
apparatus  in  South  Vietnam,  and  by  committing  experienced  guer¬ 
rilla  forces  from  North  Vietnam  in  guerrilla  operations  in 
territory  long  familiar  to  them,  and  by  exploiting  the  oppor- 
txanities  offered  by  the  sizable  junk  traffic  in  coastal  waters, 
they  could  severely  harass  the  SEATO  land  forces  and  penetrate  ' 
the  SEATO  blockade.  The  Comm'^mists  would  expect  worthwhile 
political  and  psychological  rewards  from  successf\jl  harassment 
and  guerrilla  operations  against  SEATO  forces,  including 
lowered  GVN  morale  and  increased  tensions  among  the  SEATO  members. 

While  seeking  to  test  the  SEATO  forces,  the  DRV  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  relax  its  Viet  Cong  campaign  against  the  GVN  tp  any 
significant  extent.  Meanwhile,  Communist  strength  in  south  Laos 
would  probably  be  Increased  by  forces  from  North  Vietnam  to 
guard  against  an  effort  to  partition  Laos  or  an  attack  against 
the  Pathet  Lao  forces.  The  Soviet  airlift  would  probably  be 
increased  with  a  heavier  flow  of  military  supply  into  south  Laos, 
end  the  Communists  would  probably  intensify  their  efforts  to 
.  establish  a  secure  route  for  motor  traffic  into  the  south.  The 
establishment  of  a  coalition  government  in  Laos  under  Souvanna 
Pho\ima  probably  would  not  significantly  reduce  Communist  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  men  and  equipment  from  North  to  South  Vietnam  tnroti^  Laos. 
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If  the  SEATO  action  appeared  to  be  proving  effective  in 
reducing  the  present  scale  of  infiltration  the  Coircriunist  prob¬ 
ably  would  increase  their  use  of  the  mountain  trail  system 
through  Cambodia.  This  is  a  longer  and  more  difficult  route 
but  its  use  could  keep  at  least  minimum  support  flowing  to  the 
Viet  Cong.  At  the  seme  time,  in  order  to  reduce  the  apparent 
success  of  the  SEATO  action,  they  could  intensify  small  unit 
attacks,  assassinations,  and  local  terrorism  in  South  Vietnam; 
they  could  also  commit  more  DRV  irregular  personnel  for  the 
harassment  of  the  SE.ATO  forces.  In  any  event,  the  SEATO  com¬ 
mitment  in  South  Vietnam  would  probably  have  to  be  continued 
over  a  prolonged  period.  It  might  be  part  of  Communist  tactics 
to  play  upon  possible  SEATO  weariness  over  maintaining  substan¬ 
tial  forces  and  accepting  losses,  in  South  Vietnam  over  a  long 
period  of  time. . . 

The  reaction  to  the  assumed  SKATO  action  among  concerned 
non -Communist  governments  would  vary  i^idely.  The  Asian  members 
of  SEATO  would  find  renevred  confidence  in  the  organization  and 
the  US,  if  the  plan  were  to  go  W'ell.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
SEATO  action  were  to  become  costly,  prolonged,  or  to  involve 
heavy  casualties,  the  A.sian  members  would  soon  become  disenchanted 
and  look  to  the  US  to  ’do  something '  to  lessen  the  burden  and  to 
solve  the  problem.  The  UK  and  France  would  be  likely  to  oppose 
the  assumed  SRATO  action,  and  their  reluctance  to  participate 
could  be  overcame  onlj*  w'ith  great  difficulty,  if  at  all. 

In  this  instance,  and  as  we  will  see,  later,  the  Intelligence 
Community's  estimates  of  the  likely  results  of  U.S.  moves  are  conspicu- 
ousljr  more  pessimistic  (end  more  realistic)  than  the  other  staff  papers 
presented  to  the  President.  This  SRIE  was  based  on  an  assumption  that 
the  SEATO  force  w'ould  total  about  25,000  men.  It  is  herd  to  imagine  a 
more  sharp  contrast  than  between  this  paper,  •vrhich  foresees  no  serious 
impact  on  the  insurgency  from  proposed  intervention,  and  Supplemental 
Rote  2,  to  be  quoted  next. 
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2.  ” Supplemental  Note  2"  to  the  paper,  issued  the  day  of  the  NSC 
meeting,  contained,  among  other  comments,  a  JCS  estimate  of  the  size  of  the 
American  force  needed  ”to  clean  up  the  Viet  Cong  threat."  It  reads: 

Wider  Military  Implications.  As  the  basic  paper  indicates, 
the  likelihood  of  massive  DRV  and  Chicom  inteinrention  caanot  be 
estimated  vith  precision.  The  SNIE  covers  only  the  initial  phase 
when  action  might  be  limited  to  20-25,000  men.  At  later  stages, 
when  the  JCS  estimate  that  40,000  US  forces  will  be  needed  to 
clean  up  the  Viet  Cong  threat,  the  chances  of  such  massive  intc- 
vention  might  well  become  substantial,  with  the  Soviets  finding 
it  a  good  opportunity  to  tie  down  major  US  forces  in  a  long  ac¬ 
tion,  perhaps  as  part  of  a  multi-prong  action  involving  Berlin 
and  such  additional  areas  as  Korea  and  Iran. 

Because  of  this  possibility  of  major  Bloc  intervention,  the 
maximum  possible  force  needs  must  be  frankly  faced.  Assuming 
present  estimates  of  about  40,000  US  forces  for  the  stated  mili¬ 
tary  objective  in  South  Vietnam,  plus  128,000  US  forces  for 
meeting  North  Vietnam  and  Chicom  intervention,  the  drain  on  US- 
based  reserve  forces  could  be  on  the  order  of  3  or  4  divisions 
and  other  forces  as  well.  The  impact  on  naval  capabilities  for 
blockade  plans  (to  meet  Berlin)  vrould  also  be  major.  In  light 
of  present  Berlin  contingency  plans,  and  combat  attrition,  in¬ 
cluding  scarce  items  of  equipment,  the  initiation  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  action  in  itself  should  dictate  a  step  up  in  the  present 
mobilization,  possibly  of  major  proportions,  j/ 

3.  Finally,  there  is  the  following  memo  from  William  Bundy 
(then  acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  ISA)  to  McNamara.  It  is  of 
interest  because  it  is  the  only  piece  of  paper  available  for  this  period 
that  gives  anyone’s  candid  recommendations  to  his  boss,  as  opposed  to  the 
more  formal  staff  papers: 

Even  if  the  decision  at  tomorrow’s  meeting  is  only  pre¬ 
liminary  —  to  explore  with  Diem  and  the  British,  Australians, 
and  New  Zealanders  would  be  my  guess  —  it  is  clearly  of  the 
greatest  possible  in^MCrtance.  Above  all,  action  must  proceed 
fast. 


For  what  one  man’s  feel  is  worth,  mine  —  based  on  very  close 
touch  with  Indochina  in  the  1954  war  and  civil  weir  afterwards  till 
Diem  took  hold  —  is  that  it  ^  really  now  or  never  if  we  are  to 
arrest  the  gains  being  made  by  the  Viet  Cong.  Walt  Rostow  made 
the  point  yesterday  that  the  Viet  Cong  are  about  to  move,  by  every 
indication,  from  the  small  \mit  basis  to  a  moderate  battalion- 
size  basis.  Intelligence  also  suggests  that  they  may  try  to  set 
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up  a  ’provisional  government’  like  Xieng  Khuang  (thou^  less 
legitimate  appearing)  in  the  very  Kontum  area  into  which  the 
present  initial  plan. would  move  SEATO  forces.  If  the  Viet  Cong 
movement  ’blooms’  in  this  way,  it  will  almost  certainly  attract 
all  the  back-the -winner  sentiment  that  understandably  prevails 
in  such  cases  and  that  beat  the  French  in  early  195^  came 
within  an  ace  of  beating  Diem  in  early  1955* 

Aq  early  and  hard-hitting  operation  has  a  good  chance  (icf/ 
would  be  my  guess)  of  arresting  things  and  giving  Diem  a  chance 
to  do  better  and  clean  up.  Even  if  we  follow  up  hard,  on  the 
lines  the  JCS  are  working  out  after  yesterday’ s  meeting,  however, 
the  chances  are  not  much  better  that  we  will  in  fact  be  able  to 
clean  up  the  situation.  It  all  depends  on  Diem’s  effectiveness, 
which  is  very  problematical.  The  3O/0  chance  is  that  we  would 
wind  up  like  the  French  in  195^j  white  men  can’t  win  this  kind 
of  fight. 

On  a  70-30  basis,  I  would  myself  favor  going  in.  But  if  we 
let,  saj5  a  month  go  by  before  we  move,  -the  odds  will  slide  (both 
short-term  shock  effect  and  long-term  chance)  down  to  60-40,  50-53 
and  so  on.  Laos  under  a  Souvanna  Rioiima  deal  is  more  likely  than 
not  to  go  sour,  and  wiJl  more  and  more  make  things  difficult  in 
South  Viet-Nam,  which  again  underscores  the  element  of  time.  8/ 

Minutes  of  the  NSC  meeting  of  October  11  were  not  available  for  this  stud 
But  we  have  the  following  Gilpatric  memorandum  for  the  record.  (The  JUIiGLE  ,TI 
squadron  —  12  planes  —  was  an  Air  Force  unit  specially  trained  for  coimter- 
insurgency  warfare.  Short  of  engaging  in  combat  itself,  presumably  it  would 
be  used  to  train  Vietnamese  pilots): 

At  this  morning’s  meeting  with  the  President  the  following 
course  of  action  was  agreed  upon  with  relation  to  South  Vietnam: 

1.  The  Defense  Department  is  authorized  to  send  the 
Air  Force’s  Jimgle  Jim  Squadron  into  Vietnam  to  serve  under  the 
MAAG  as  a  training  mission  and  not  for  combat  at  the  present  time. 

2.  General  Ifexv^ell  Taylor  accompanied  by  Dr.  Rostow 
from  the  White  House,  General’ Lansdale,  a  representative  of  JCS, 

Mr.  Cottrell  from  State  and  probably  someone  from  ISA  will  leave 
for  Vietnam  over  the  weekend  on  a  Presidential  mission  (to  be 
announced  by  the  President  at  this  afternoon’s  press  conference 
as  an  economic  survey)  to  look  into  the  feasibility  from  both 
political  and  military  standpoints  of  the  following: 
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(a)  the  plan  for  military  intervention  discussed 
at  this  morning’s  meeting  on  the  basis  of  the  Vietnam  task  force 
paper  entitled  'Concept  for  Intervention  in  Vietnam’; 

(b)  an  alternative  plan  for  stationing  in  Vietneim 
fewer  U.S,  combat  forces  than  those  called  for  under  the  plan 
referred  to  in  (a)  above  and  with  a  more  limited  objective  than 
dealing  with  the  Viet  Cong;  in  other  words,,  such  a  small  force 
would  probably  go  in  at  Tourane  ^aNang^  and  possibly  another 
southern  port  principally  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  U.S, 
’presence’  in  Vietnam; 

(c)  other  alternatives  in  lieu  of  putting  any 
U.S.  combat  forces  in  Vietnam,  i.e.  stepping  up  U.S.  assistance 
and  training  of  Vietnam  units,  furnishing  of  more  U.S.  equipment, 
particularly  helicopters  and  other  light  aircraft,  trucks  and 
other  ground  transport,  etc. 

3.  During  the  tvro  or  three  weeks  that  will  be  required 
for  the  completion  of  General  Taylor’s  mission,.  State  will  push 
ahead  with  the  following  political  actions: 

(a)  protest  to  the  ICC  on  the  step-up  in  North 
Vietnamese  support  of  Viet  Cong  activities, 

(b)  tabling  at  the  UN  a  white  paper  based  on 
I'ir.  William  Jordan’s  report  concerning  Communist  violations  of 
the  Geneva  Accords,  and 

(c)  consultation  with  our  SEATO  allies,  princi¬ 
pally  the  British  eind  Australians,  regarding  SEATO  actions  in 
support  of  the  deteriorating  situation  in  Vietnam.  2/ 

That  afternoon,  the  President  announced  the  Taylor  Mission,  but  he  did 
not  make  the  hardly  credible  claim  that  he  was  sending  his  personal  military 
advisor  to  Vietnam  to  do  an  economic  svirvey.  He  made  a  general  announce  - 
ment,  and  was  non-committal  when  asked  whether  Taylor  was  going  to  consider 
the  need  for  comibat  troops  (there  had  been  leaked  stories  in  the  newspapers 
a  few  days  earlier  that  the  Administration  was  considering  such  a  move.) 
Nevertheless,  the  newspaper  stories  the  next  day  flatly  asserted  that  the 
President  had  said  Taylor  was  going  to  study  the  need  for  U.S.  combat  troops, 
which  was,  of  course,  true,  although  not  exactly  what  the  President  had 
said. 

II.  THE  NEirfSPAPERS  AND  THE  CABLES 

The  day  after  Kennedy’s  announcement  of  the  Taylor  mission,  Reuters 
sent  this  dispatch  from  Saigon: 
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Saigon,  Vietnam,  Oct  12  (Reuters)  --  South  Vietnamese  military, 
sources  velcomed  today  President  Kennedy’s  decision  to  send  his 
military  adviser.  General  Taylor,  here  this  week. 

Sources  close  to  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  said  he  did  not 
feel  there  was  a  need  here  yet  for  troops  of  the  United  States 
or  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 

The  soTirces  said  the  South  Vietnamese  President  was  convinced 
that  Vietnam’s  Army  increased  in  size  and  better  equipped  by 
increased  United  States  aid  can  defeat  the  Communists,  ll/ 

But  a  day  later,  the  public  position  of  the  Vietnamese  had  shifted 
noticeably.  From  a  l~ev  York  Times  dispatch  from  Saigon: 

One  question  receiving  considerable  attention  here  in  the 
light  of  the  Taylor  mission  is  the  desirability  of  sending  United 
States  troops  to  South  Vietnara. 

The  prospect  of  United  States  troop  involvement  is  understood 
to  have  advanced  a  step  here  in  the  sense  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  is  reported  to  be  willing  to  consider  such  involvement 
which  it  had  formerly  rejected. 

However,  it  is  understood  that  South  Vietnamese  deliberations 
still  fall  far  ^ort  of  the  stage  wherein  Saigon  would  be  ready 
to  request  United  States  forces.  12/ 

But  in  private  discussions  with  the  U.S.  ambassador.  Diem  had  turned 
around  completely.  From  Nolting’s  cable: 

Following  major  requests: 

(1)  An  additional  squadron  of  AD-6  fighter  bombers  (in  lieu  of  pro¬ 
grammed  T-23's)  and  delivery  as  soon  as  possible. 

(2)  The  sending  of  US  civilian  contract  pilots  for  helicopters 
and  transport  planes  (C-47e),  for  ’non-combat’  operations. 

(3)  US  combat  unit  or  units  to  be  introduced  into  SVN  as  ’  combat - 
trainer  \inits’ .  Proposed  use  would  be  to  station  a  part  of  this 
force  in  northern  part  of  SVN  near  17th  parallel  to  free  ARVN 
forces  presently  there  for  anti-guerrilla  combat  in  high  plateau. 
Thuein  also  suggested  possibility  stationing  some  US  forces  in 
several  provincial  seats  in  highlands  of  central  Vietnam. 
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(4)  US  reaction  to  proposal  to  request  govt  Nationalist  China 
to  send  one  division  of  combat  troops  for  operations  in  southwest 
provinces. 


*  *  ***** 

When  Thuan  raised  question  of  US  combat-trainer  vmits,  I  asked  spe¬ 
cifically  whether  this  was  President’s  considered  request,  men¬ 
tioning  his  oft-repeated  views  re  US  combat  forces  here.  Thuan 
confirmed  that,  this  was  considered  request  from  President;  confirmed 
that  Diem's  views  had  changed  in  li^t  of  worsening  situation. 

Idea  was  to  have  '  symbolic  ’  US  strength  near  17th  parcillel,  which 
would  serve  to.  prevent  attack  there  and  free  up  GVN  forces  now 
stationed  there  for  combat  operations;  Thuan  said  President  Diem 
also  thought  similar  purpose  could  be  achieved  by  stationing  US 
combat  \inits  in  several  provincial  seats  in  highlands,  thus  freeing 
ARW  guard  forces  there.  I  told  him  this  represented  major  request 
coming  on  heels  of  President  Diem's  request  for  bilateral  secvirity 
treaty  with  United  States.  I  asked  whether  this  request  was  in 
lieu  of  the  secinrity  treaty.  Thuan  first  said  that  it  represented 
a  first  step,  which  would  be  quicker  than  a  treaty,  aind  that  time 
was  of  essence.  After  some  discussion  of  the  pro’s  and  con’s  of  a 
possible  defense  treaty  (effect  on  SEATO,  ICC,  ratification  pro- 
cediires,  etc.),  Thuan  said  he  felt  that  proposal  for  stationing 
token  US  forces  in  S\rEv  would  satisfy  G\U  and  vould  serve  the  purpose 
.  better  than  a  mutual  defense  treaty.  (Ee  had  evidently  not  thought 
through  this  nor  discussed  it  with  Diem.) 

******** 

Nolting  then  indicated  he  reacted  skeptically  to  Diem's  suggesticn  of  bringit, 
in  Chiang’s  forces,  and  comments  to  V7ashington  that  he  thought  "this  was  a. 
trial  balloon  only.”  He  concluded  the  cable: 
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The  above  questions  will  vindoubtedly  be  raised  with  Gen  Taylor. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  GW  is  losing  no  opportvnity  to  ask  for 
additional  support  as  result  omr  greater  interest  arid  concern 
this  area,  situation  here,  both  militarily  and  psychologically, 
has  moved  in  my  judgment  to  point  where  serious  and  prompt  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  these  requests.  13/ 

This  cable  arrived  in  Washington  the  nl^t  of  October  13.  The  following 
day  an  unidentified  soiurce  provided  the  New  York  Times  with  a  detailed  ex¬ 
planation  of  what  the  Taylor  Mission  was  to  do.  From  the  way  the  Times 
handled  the  story  it  is  plain  that  it  came  from  a  soiurce  authorized  to  speak 
for  the  President,  and  probably  from  the  President  himself.  The  gist  of 
the  story  was  that  Taylor  was  going  to  Saigon  to  look  into  all  sorts  of 
things,  one  of  which,  near  the  bottom  of  the  list,  was  the  question  of  U.S. 
troops  at  some  time  in  the  indefinite  future.  Along  with  a  lot  of  more 


immediate  questions  about  intelligence  and  such,  Taylor  was  expected  to 
"...recommend  long-range  programs,  incJ.uding  possible  military  actions,  but 
stressing  broad  economic  and  social  measures."  Furthermore,  the  Times  was 
told. 

Military  leaders  at  the  Pentagon,  no  less  than  General  Taylor 
himself  ar^  imderstood  to  be  reluctant  to  send  organized  U.S. 
combat  units  into  Southeast  Asia.  Pentagon  plans  for  this  area 
stress  the  importance  of  countering  Comaunist  guerrillas  with 
troops  from  the  affected  countries,  perhaps  trained  and  equipped 
by  the  U.S.,  but  not  supplanted  by  U.S.  troops.  l4/ 

In  the  light  of  the  recommendations  quoted  throughout  this  paper,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  staff  papers  just  described  that  led  up  to  the  Taylor  Mission, 
most  of  this  was  simply  untrue.  It  is  just  about  inconceivable  that  this 
story  could  have  been  given  out  except  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  oi 
by  him  personally.  It  appears,  consequently,  the  President  was  less  than 
delighted  by  Diem's  request  for  troops.  He  r^y  have  suspected,  quite  reason¬ 
ably,  that  Diem' s  request  was  prompted  by  the  stories  out  of  Vfashington  that 
Taylor  was  coning  to  discuss  troops;  or  he  nay  have  wished  to  put  a  quick 
stop  to  expectations  (and  leaks)  that  troops  were  about  to  be  sent,  or  both. 
This  does  not  mean  the  President  had  already  decided  not  to  send  combat  units. 
Presumably  he  had  not.  But  he  apparently  did  not  want  to  have  his  hands  tied. 

The  Tines  story  had  the  apparently  desired  affect.  Speculation  about 
conbat  troops  almost  disappeared  from  news  stories,  and  Diem  never  again 
raised  the  question  of  combat  troops;  the  initiative  from  now  on  came  from 
Taylor  and  IJolting,  and  their  recommendations  were  very  closely  held. 

III.  Cn’CPAC  RECOIlrfDS  "HOT  HCW" 


On  the  way  to  Saigon,  Taylor  stopped  off  in  Hawaii  to  talk  to  Admiral  Felt, 
at  CKCPAC.  Felt  did  not  give  Taylor  a  flat  recommendation  on  combat  troops  at 
the  time.  But  a  couple  of  days  later  he  cabled  VJashington  a  list  of  pros  end 
cons ; 

A.  Pro 

(l)  Pi'esence  of  U.S.  forces  in  SVH,  particvila,rly  if  de¬ 
ployed  to  important  defensive  areas  such  as  plateau  region,  would 
mean  to  Communists  that  overt  aggression  against  SW  will  involve 
US  forces  from  the  outset.  This  eliminates  possibility  of  sudden 
victory  by  overt  aggression  in  SVN  before  US  coxild  react.  This 
would  settle  the  question  for  SVW,  and  SE  Asians  as  a  whole,  as  to 
whether  w’e  would  come  to  their  help.  Ptirther,  agreement  by  SEATO 
to  principle  of  force  introduction  would  strengthen  SEATO  in  world 
eyes. 
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(2)  Presence  of  strong  U.S.  combat  forces  will  influence 
greatly  South  Vietnamese  will  to  eliminate  the  Viet  Cong. 

(3)  If  we  use  iJ.S.  engineers  with  U.S.  military  protec- 
tion  to  finish  Daito-Ban  Net-Attapeu  Road  In  order  to  enable  US  to 
operate  near  plateau  border  area,  a  military  corridor  of  sorts  will 
cut  an  important  part  of  VC  pipeline  flrom  north. 

(4)  U.S.  forces  will  make  available  larger  number  ARVN 
forces  for  en5)loyment  against  VC.  RVNAF  tasks  accomplished  by  U.o. 
forces  will  decrease  proportionately  certain  RVNAF  deficiencies, 
particularly  in  logistics,  communications,  and  air  support. 

(5)  U.S.  forces  in  SVN  voizld  tend  to  strengthen  Diem’s 
government  a^inst  pro-Red  coup,  but  would  not  necessarily  pre¬ 
clude  non-Communist  coup  attempts. 

(6)  Dividends  would  accrue  from  fact  our  troops  could 
provide  variety  training  for  ARVI?  forces,  broadening  base  now  pro¬ 
vided  by  I.4AAG. 

B.  Ccn- 

(1)  VJould  stir  up  big  fuss  throu^out  Asia  about  reintro¬ 
duction  of  forces  of  white  colonialism  into  SE  Asia.  Little  ques¬ 
tion  that  a  propaganda  issue  will  be  made  of  this  In  all  world 
forums  including  UU. 

(2)  Action  could  trigger  intensification  of  Commie  aggier 
Sion  against  SE  Asia.  This  may  not  be  all-out  overt  aggression, 
could  consist,  for  example,  of  the  DRV  moving  full  blown  combat 
Tonits  throvi^  the  mountain  passes  into  southern  Laos  under  excuse 
that  we  initiated  invasion  of  SE  Asia  ^d  they  are  protecting  the 
flank  of  North  Vietnam. 

(3)  Politically,  presence  of  U.S.  forces  could  hasten 
Commies  to  establish  so  called  "representative  government"  in 
South  Vietnam. 

(4)  Aside  from  offering  Viet  Cong  a  political  target, 

US  troops  would  constitute  provocative  military  one,  inducing  VC 
to  attack/harass  it  in  manner/degree  where  issue  mi^t  intimately 
force  American  units  active  military  campaign,  or  suffer  defen¬ 
sive  alternative  of  being  pot-shot  at  to  point  of  embarrassment. 

(5)  Presence  of  US  troops  could  induce  Commies  to  resort 
to  related  actions  such  as  introduction  of  Red  Air  Force  elements 
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in  North  Vietnam  and  accelerate  modernization  of  DRV  military 
forces. 


(6)  This  wovild  probably  mean  garrisoning  a  U.S.  division 
in  SE  Asia  for  an  extended  period  of  time  in  same  sense -as  Army 
divisions  in  Korea.  However,  circiimstances  differ  from  Korea. 

For  example,  nature  of  VC  warfeire  such  that  US  units  cannot 
remain  long  in  isolation  from  conflict  realities.  Ultimately, 
they  likely  to  be  forced  into  varying  forms  of  military  engagement 
with  VC  if  only  for  security  against  attacks  ranging  from  assas- 
sination/sabotage  to  tactical  harassment.  In  short,  we  should 
accept  fact  that  likelihood  our  troops  becoming  combat  engaged 
increases  in  proportion  to  duration  of  their  stay. 

2.  A  summary  of  the  above  appears  to  me  to  add  up  in  favor 
of  our  not  introducing  U.S.  combat  forces  imtil  we  have  exhausted 
other  means  for  helping  Diem.  Vy[ 

IV.  TAYLOR  IN  SAIGON 


The  Taylor  Mission  arrived  in  Saigon  on  the  l8th.  I^ey  had  barely  ar¬ 
rived  when  Diem  went  before  his  National  Assembly  to  declare  that  the  in¬ 
creasing  gravity  of  the  Viet  Cong  threat  now  required  a  formal  proclamation 
of  a  State  of  Emergency.  Diem  then  went  off  to  meet  with  the  Americans,  and 
after  such  a  spectaciilar  opening  shot  must  have  then  astonished  his  visitors 
by  indicating  that  he  did  not  want  American  combat  troops  after  all.  Vfhat 
he  wanted,  he  said,  was  the  treaty,  American  support  for  larger  GVN  forces, 
and  a  list  of  combat  support  items  that  nicely  paralleled  those  Rostow 
listed  in  the  note  to  McNeLir.ara  quoted  earlier.  It  was  Taylor  (according  to 

Nolting’s  cable  5l6,  20  October)  who  brought  up  the  question  of  American 
combat  troops. 


Taylor  said  he  xmderstood  there  had  been  recent  discussions 
of  introduction  of  American  or  SEATO  forces  into  Viet-Nam  and 
"ECSked  why  change  had  occurred  in  earlier  GVN  attitude.  Diem 
succinctly  replied  because  of  Laos  situation.  Noting  it  vill  take 
time  to  build  up  GVN  forces  he  pointed  to  enemy’s  reinforcements 
throxigh  infiltration  and  increased  activities  in  central  Viet-Nam 
and  expressed  belief  that  enemy  is  trying  to  esceilate  proportionally 
to  increase  in  GVN  forces  so  that  GVN  will  not  gain  advantage. 

He  asked  specifically  for  tactical  aviation,  helicopter  companies, 
coastal  patrol  forces  and  logistic  support  (groixnd  transport). 

Diem  indicated  he  thotight  there  would  be  no  particular 
adverse  psychological  effect  internally  from  introducing  American 
forces  since  in  his  view  Vietnamese  people  regard  Communist 
attack  on.  Viet-Nam  as  international  problem.  Rostow  inquired 
whether  internal  and  external  political  aspects  such  move  could 
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be  helped  if  it  were  shown  clearly  to  v;orld  that  this  is  inter¬ 
national  problem.  Diem  gave  no  direct  comment  on  this  suggestion. 

He  indicated  two  main  aspects  of  this  problem:  (l)  Vietnamese 
people  are  worried  about  absence  formal  commitment  by  US'to  Viet- 
Nam.  They  fear  that  if  situation  deteriorates  Viet-Ham  might  be 
abandoned  by  US.  If  troops  are  introduced  without  a  formeil  com¬ 
mitment  they  can  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  and  thus  forual  commit¬ 
ment  is  even  more  important  in  psychological  sense.  (2)  Contin¬ 
gency  plan  shoTild  be  prepared  re  use  American  forces  in  Viet-Nam 
at  any  time  this  may  become  necessary.  In  this  connection  Diem 
seemed  to  be  talking  about  combat  forces.  While  it  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  clear  what  Diem  has  in  mind  at  present  time  he  seemed  to  b 
saying  that  he  wants  bilateral  defense  treaty  and  preparation  of 
plans  for  use  American  forces  (whatever  is  appropriate)  but  under 
questioning  he  did  not  repeat  his  earlier  idea  relayed  to  me  by 
Thuan  that  he  wanted  combat  forces.  l6/ 

Here,  as  earlier,  we  get  no  explicit  statement  on  Washington’s  attitude 
toward  a  treaty.  Further,  no  strong  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  Taylor  took  the  initiative  in  raising  the  issue  of  troops,  since  it 
might  have  been  awkward  not  to  mention  the  issue  at  all  after  Th^uan's  pre¬ 
sentation  to  Koltlng  a  few  days  previous. • 

But  on  the  23rd,  we  find  this  in  a  cable  from  MAAG  Chief  McGarr: 

Serious  flood  in  Mekong  delta  area. .. (worst  since  1937) 
raises  possibility  that  flood  relief  could  be  justification 
for  moving  in  US  military  personnel  for  humaniteurian  purposes 
with  subsequent  retention  if  desirable.  Gen.  Taylor  and 
Ambassador  evaluating  feasibility  and  desirability.  l6a/ 

Taylor  met  with  Diem  and  Thuan  again  the  following  day,  the  24th. 

Taylor  provided  the  Vietnamese  a  written  summary  of  items  he  described  as 
"personal  ideas  to  which  I  was  seeking  their  reaction."  Item  E  was  headed 
"Introduction  of  U.S.  Combat  troops."  It  proposed  "a  flood  relief  task  force, 
largely  military  in  composition,  to  work  with  GVTI  over  an  extended  period  of 
rehabilitation  of  areas.  Such  a  force  might  contain  engineer,  medical., 
signal,  and  transportation  elements  as  well  as  combat  troops  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  relief  operations."  Diem  now  seems  to  have  changed  his  mind  again 
on  combat  troops.  Here  is  the  cable 

1.  The  essential  conclusions  which,  we  have  reached,  at  the  end  of  a 
week  of  briefings,  consultations,  and  field  trips  follow:  ‘ 

A.  There  is  a  critical  political -military  situation  in- SVN 
,  brou^t  on  by  western  policy  in  Laos  and  by  -the  continued  build-up  of 
the  VC  and  their  recent  successfvil  attacks.  These  circumstances  coupled 


with  the  major  flood  disaster  in  the  southwestern  provinces  have  com¬ 
bined  to  create  a  deep  and  pervasive  crisis  of  confidence  and  a  serious 
loss  in  national  morale. 

B.  In  the  field,  the  military  operations  against  the  VC  are 
ineffective  because  of  the  absence  of  reliable  intelligence  on  the 
enemy,  an  unclear  and  unresponsive  channel  of  command  responsibility  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  tactical  immobility  of  the  VK  ground  forces. 
This  immobility  leads  to  a  system  of  passive,  freigmented  defense  con¬ 
ceding  the  initiative  to  the  enemy  and  leaving  him  free  to  pick  the 
targets  of  attack.  The  harassed  population  exposed  to  these  attacks 
tvirn  to  the  government  for  better  protection  and  the  latter  responds  oj 
assigning  more  static  missions  to  the  Army  units,  thus  adding  to  their 
immobility.  In  the  end,  the  Amy  is  allov/ed  neither  to  train  nor  to 
fight  but  awaits  enemy  attacks  in  relative  inaction, . 

C.  The  situation  in  the  Saigon  is  volatile  but,  while  morale 

is  down  and  complaints  against  the  government  are  rife,  there  is  not  hard 
evidence  of  a  likely  coup  against  Diem.  He  still  has  no  visible  rival 
or  replacement,  .. 

2,  To  cope  with  the  foregoing  situation,  we  are  considering 
recommending  a  ntanber  of  possible  forms  of  GYN-US  cooperation  to  reverse 
the  present  downward  trend,  stimulate  an  offensive  spirit  and  buildup 
morale.  In  congjany  with  Ambassador  Nolting,  Dr.  Rostow  and  Mr,  Menden¬ 
hall,  I  discussed  some  of  these  Oct  2h  with  Diem  and  Thuan,  advancing 
them  as  personal  ideas  to  which  I  was  seeking  their  informal  reaction. 

The  following  outline,  distributed  in  French  translation  at  the  start 
of  the  interview,  indicates  the  scope  of  the  discussion, 

A.  Improvement  of  intelligence  on  V.C.:  the  available  in¬ 
telligence  on  V.C.  insurgency  is  inadequate  both  for  tactical  require¬ 
ments  and  for  basis  of  judgment  of  situation  at  governmental  levels, 

A  joint  GVl'T-US  effort  should  be  able  to  improve  organization,  tech¬ 
niques  and  end  product  to  mutual  advantage  both  parties. 

B.  Joint  survey  of  security  situation  at  provincial  level: 

The  current  situation  can  best  be  appraised  at  provincial  level  where 
the  basic  intelligence  is  found,  the  incidents  occur,  and  the  defenses 
are  tested.  The  problems  vary  from  province  to  province  and  hence 
require  local  analysis  on  the  spot.  Such  a  survey  should  result  in 
better  understanding  of  such  important  matters  as  quality  of  basic 
intelligence  on  V.C.,  needs  of  civil  guard  and  self  defense  corps, 
command  relationships  between  provincial  and  Army  officials  and  condi¬ 
tions  \mder  which  assumption  of  offensive  mi^t  be  possible, 

C.  Inprovement  of  Army  mobility:  it  appears  that  size  of 
ARVN  can  not  be  much  increased  before  end  19^2;  to  make  it  more 
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effective  and  allow  it  to  cope  with  increasing  number  of  V.C.,  it  most 
te  given  greater  mooility.  Such  mobility  can  come  from  two  sources,  (l) 
freeing  Ate^  from  static  missions  and  (2)  mald.ng  available  to  it  iii5)roved 
means  of  transport,  notably  helicopters  and  light  aircraft.  Both 
methods  BhorJ.d  be  considered. 

p.  Blocking  infiltration  into  high  plateau:  increase  in 
enea^'  forces  in  high  plateau  requires  special  measures  for  defense  and 
for  counter -guerrilla  actions.  It  is  suggested  that  a  carefully  tailored 
"border  ranger  force"  be  organized  from  existing  ranger  units  and  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  difficult  terrain  along  the  Laos/Vietnam  frontier  for 
attack  end  defense  against  the  Viet  Cong.  This  force  should  be  trained 
and  equ-ipped  for  extended  service  on  the  frontier  and  for  operations 
against  the  cormnications  lines  of  the  VC  who  have  infiltrated  into  the 
high  plateau  and  adjacent  areas. 

E.  Introduction  of  U.S.  Military  Forces:  GVII  is  faced  with 
major  civil  problem  arising  from  flood  devastation  in  western  provinces. 
Its  allies  should  offer  help  to  GWi  according  to  their  means.  In  the 
case  of  U.S.,  two  ways  of  rendering  help  should  be  considered.  One  is„. 
of  emergency  type,  such  as  offer  of  U.S.  military  helicopters  for 
recoru'aissance  of  conditions  of  flooded  areas  and  for  emergency  delivery 
medical  supplies  and  like.  A  more  significant  contribution  might  be 

a  flood  relief  task  force,  largely  military  in  composition,  to  work  with 
GVIs  over  an  eirt'.ended  period  for  rehabilitation  of  area.  Such  a  force 
might  contain  engineer,  medical,  signal,  and  transportation  elements  as 
well  as  combat  troops  for  the  protection  of  relief  operations.  Obviously, 
such  a  military  source  wo-uld  also  provide  U.S.  military’'  presence  in 
Viet  17am  aud  would  constitute  militeiy  reserve  in  case  of  hei^tened 
military  crisis. 

F.  Actions  to  emphasize  national  emergency  and  beginning  of 

a  new  phase  in  the  war:  we  should  consider  jointly  all  possible  measures 
to  empliasize  turning  point  has  been  reached  in  dealing  with  Comraimist 
aggression.  Possible  actions  might  include  appeal  to  United  ilations,  an 
anno'uncemsnt  by  GVI^  of  governmental  changes  to  cope  -vrith  crisis  and  ex¬ 
change  of  letters  between  the  two  heads  of  State  expressing  their  partner¬ 
ship  in  a  common  cause. 

3.  Diem's  reaction  on  all  points  \7as  favorable.  Ee  expressed  satis¬ 
faction  with  idea  of  introducing  U.S.  forces  in  connection  with  flood 
relief  activities,  observing  that  even  the  opposition  elements  in  this 
Congress  had  joined  with  the  majority  in  supporting  need  for  presence  of 
U.S.  forces.  In  the  course  of  the  meeting,  nothing  was  formally  proposed 
or  approved  but  the  consensus  was  that  the  points  considered  mi^t  form 
framework  for  a  program  of  increased  GVN-US  cooperation  offering  promise 
of  overcoming  many  of  the  cxurrent  difficulties  of  GVW.  There  were  no 
specific  figures  discussed  with  regard  to  such  matters  as  troop  strengths, 
additional  equipment,  or  flood  relief. . . 
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5*  Because  of  the  importance  of  acting  rapidly  once  ve  have 
made  up  our  minds,  I  will  cable  my  recommendations  to  Washington 
enroute  home.  IT/ 

Simultaneously  with  this  cable,  Taylor  sent  a  second  "eyes  only”  for 
the  President,  Chairman  of  the  JCS,  Director  of  CIA, McNamara,  and  Rusk  and 
Alexis  Johnson  at  State,  The  cable  is  a  little  confusing;  for  althou^  it 
sets  out  to  comment  on  "U.S.  military  forces"  it  concerns  only  the  flood 
Task  Force,  not  mentioning  the  various  other  types  of  military  forces 
(helicopter  companies,  etc.)  which  were  envisioned.  The  same  slight  con¬ 
fusion  appears  in  the  "eyes  only  for  the  President"  cable  on  this  issue 
to  be  quoted  shortly.  The  impression  Taylor’s  choice  of  language  leaves 
is  that  the  support  forces  (helicopter  companies,  expanded  I-iAAG,  etc.) 
he  was  recommending  were  essentially  already  agreed  to  by  the  President 
before  Taylor  left  Washington,  and  consequently  his  detailed  justifica¬ 
tion  went  only  to  the  kind  of  forces  on  which  a  decision  was  yet  to  be 
made  —  that  is,  ground  forces  liable  to  become  Involved  in  direct  engage¬ 
ments  with  tne  Viet  Cong. 

Here  is  the  cable  from  Saigon,  followed  by  the  two  "Eyes  only  for  the 
President"  from  the  Fhilippines  which  sum  up  his  "fxmdamental  conclusions." 

FROM  SAIGON 

V7HITE  HOUSE  EIES  ONLY  FOR  THE  PRESIDEi^T 

STATE  Ei-ZS  ONLY  FOR  RUSK  AND  UlOER  SECRETARY  JOHNSON 

DEFEiUSE  EYES  ONLY  SECRET/PY  ICNAiVAPJi. 

JCS  EYES  ONLY  GEI'IERAL  LEMNITZER 
FROM  GEI-iERAL  TAYLOR 

******* 

With  regard  to  the  critical  question  of  introducing  U.S.  military 
forces  into  VN: 

My  view  is  that  ve  should  put  in  a  task  force  consisting  largely  of 
logistical  troops  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  flood  relief 
and  at  the  same  time  of  providing  a  U.S.  military  presence  in  VN 
capable  of  assuring  Diem  of  our  readiness  to  join  him  in  a  military 
showdo’wn  with  the  Viet  Cong  or  Viet  Minh.  To  relate  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  these  troops  to  the  needs  of  flood  relief  seems  to  me  to 
offer  considerable  advantages  in  VNand  abroad.  It  gives  a  specific 
humanitarian  task  as  the  prime  reason  for  the  coming  of  our  troops 
and  avoids  any  suggestion  that  we  are  taking  over  responsibility  foi 
the  security  of  the  coimtry.  As  the  task  is  a  specific  one,  we  can 
extricate  o’xr  troops  when  it  is  done  if  we  so  desire.  Alternatively, 
we  cein  phase  them  into  other  activities  if  we  wish  to  remain  longer. 

The  strength  of  the  force  I  have  in  mind  on  the  order  of  6-8OOO  troops. 
Its  initial  conqjosition  should  be  worked  out  here  after  study  of  the 
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possible  requirements  and  conditions  for  its  use  and  subsequent  modi¬ 
fications  maide  with  experience. 

.  In  addition  to  the  logistical  component,  it  will  be  necessary  to  include 
some  combat  troops  for  the  protection  of  logistical  operations  and  the 
defense  of  the  area  occupied  by  U.S,  forces.  Any  troops  coming  to  VN 
may  expect  to  take  casualties. 

Needless  to  say,  this  kind  of  task  force  will  exercise  little  direct 
influence  on  the  can5)aign  against  the  V  .C.  It  will,  however,  give  a 
much  needed  shot  in  the  arm  to  national  morale,  particularly  if  com¬ 
bined  with  other  actions  showing  that  a  more  effective  working 
relationship  in  the  common  cause  has  been  established  between  the 
GVN  and  the  U.S. 

FROM  THE  K-IILIPPIHES 

EYES  ONLY  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT  FROM  GENERAL  TAYLOR 

1.  Transmitted  herewith  are  a  summary  of  the  fundamental  conclusions 

of  ray  group  and  my  personal  recommendations  in  response  to  the  letter 
of  the  President  to  me  dated  13  October  I96I.  ******* 

2.  It  is  concluded  that: 

a.  Communist  strategy  air.s  to  gain  control  of  Southeast  Asia  by 
methods  of  subversion  and  guerrilla  war  which  by-pass  conventional  U.S. 
and  indigenous  strength  on  the  ground.  The  interim  Communist  goal  --  . 
en  route  to  total  take-over  —  appears  to  be  a  neutral  Southeast  Asia, 
detached  from  U.S.  protection.  This  strategy  is  well  on  the  way  to 
success  In  Vietnam. 

b.  In  Vietnam  (and  Southeast  Asia)  there  is  a  double  crisis  in 
confidence;  doubt  that  U.S.  is  determined  to  save  Southeast  Asia; 
doubt  that  Diem’s  methods  can  frustrate  and  defeat  Communist  piirposes 
and  methods.  The  Vietnamese  (and  Southeast  Asians)  will  \mdoubtedly 
draw  --  rightly  or  wrongly  —  definitive  conclusions  in  coming  weeks 
and  months  concerning  the  probable  outcome  and  will  adjust  their  be¬ 
havior  accordingly.  What  the  U.S.  does  or  fails  to  do  will  be  deci¬ 
sive  to  the  end  result. 

c.  Aside  from  the  morale  factor,  the  Vietneimese  Government  is 
caught  in  interlocking  circles  of  bad  tactics  and  bad  administrative 
arrangements  viiich  pin  their  forces  on  the  defensive  in  ways  which 
permit  a  relatively  small  Viet-Cong  force  (about  one-tenth  the  size 
of  the  GVN  regulars)  to  create  conditions  of  frustration  and  terror 
certain  to  lead  to  a  political  crisis,  if  a  positive  turning  point  is 
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not  soon  achieved.  The  following  recosmendations  are  designed  to 
achieve  that  favorable  turn^  to  avoid  a  further  deterioration  in  .the 
situation  in  South  Vietnam^  and  eventually  to  contain  and  eliminate 
the  threat  to  its  independence. 

3.  It  is  recosmended: 


General 

a.  That  upon  request  from  the  Government  of  Vietnam  (GYN)  to 
come  to  its  aid  in  resisting  the  increasing  aggressions  of  the  Viet- 
Cong  and  in  repairing  the  ravages  of  the  Delta  flood  which,  in  combin¬ 
ation,  threaten  the  lives  of  its  citizens  and  the  security  of  the 
country,  the  U.S.  Government  offer  to  join  the  GVW  in  a  massive  joint 
effort  as  a  part  of  a  total  mobilization  of  GYN  resources  to  cope 
with  both  the  Viet-Cong  (VC)  and  the  ravages  of  the  flood.  The  U.S. 
representatives  will  participate  actively  in  this  effort,  particularly 
in  the  fields  of  government  administration,  military  plans  and  opera¬ 
tions,  intelligence,  and  flood  relief,  going  beyond  the  advisory  role 
which  "they  have  observed  in  the  past. 

Specific 

b.  That  in  support  of  the  foregoing  broad  commitment  to  a  joint 
effort  v:ith  Diem,  the  following  specific  measures  be  undertaken: 

(1)  The  U.S.  Government  will  be  prepared  to  p-^ovide  indivi¬ 
dual  administrators  for  insertion  into  the  governmental,  machinery 
of  South  Vietnam  in  types  and  nvimbers  to  be  worked  out  with  President 
Diem. 


(2)  A  joint  effort  will  be  made  to  improve  the  nilitai*y- 
political  intelligence  system  beginning  at  the  provincial  level  and 
extending  upward  through  the  government  and  armed  forces  to  the 
Central  Intelligence  Organization. 

(3)  The  U.S.  Government  will  engage  in  a  joint  survey  of 
the  conditions  in  the  provinces  to  assess  the  social,  political. 
Intelligence,  and  military  factors  bearing  on  the  prosecution  of  the 
coianter- insurgency  in  order  to  reach  a  common  estimate  cf  these 
factors  and  a  common  determination  of  how  to  deal  with  them.  As 
this  survey  will  consume  time,  it  should  not  hold  back  the  immedi¬ 
ate  actions  which  are  clearly  needed  regardless  of  its  outcome. 

(4)  A  joint  effort  will  be  made  to  free  the  Army  for 
mobile,  o'ffensive  operations.  This  effort  will  be  based  upon  im¬ 
proving  the  training  and  equipping  of  the  Ci''/il  Guard  and  the 
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Self  1-Defense  Corps,  relieving  the  regular  Army  of  static  missions, 
raising  the  level  of  the  mobility  of  Army  Forces  by  the  provision  of 
considerably  more  helicopters  and  light  aviation,  and  organizing 
a  Border  Ranger  Force  for  a  long-term  cazr^iaign  on  the  Inotian' 
border  against  the  Viet-Cong  infiltrators.  The  U.S.  Government 
will  support  this  effort  with  equipment  and  with  military  units  and  ' 
personnel  to  do  those  tasks  which  the  Armed  Forces  of  Vietnam  cannot 
perform  in  time.  Such  tasks  include  air  reconnaissance  and  photo¬ 
graphy,  airlift  (beyond  the  present  capacity  of  SVN  forces),  special 
intelligence,  and  air-ground  support  techniques. 

(5)  The  U.S.  Government  wi3J.  assist  the  GVU  in  effecting 
surveillance  and  control  over  the  coastal  waters  and  inland  water¬ 
ways,  furnishing  such  advisors,  operating  personnel  and  small  craft 
as  may  be  necessary  for  quick  and  effective  operations. 

(6)  The  I'lAAG,  Vietnam,  will  be  reorganized  and  increased 
in  size  as  may  be  necessary  by  the  implementation  of  these  recom¬ 
mendations  . 

(7)  The  U.S.  Government  will  offer  to  introduce  into 
South  Vietnam  a  military  Task  Force  to  operate  \inder  U.S.  control 
for  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  Provide  a  U.S.  military  presence  capable  of 
raising  national  morale  and  of  showing  to  Southeast  Asia  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  U.S.  intent  to  resist  a  Communist  take-over. 

(b)  Conduct  logistical  operations  in  support  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  flood  relief  operations. 

(c)  Conduct  such  combat  operations  as  are  necessary 
for  self-defense  and  for  the  security  of  the  area  in  which  they  are 
stationed . 

(d)  Provide  an  emergency  reserve  to  back  up  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  GVN  in  the  case  of  a  heightened  military  crisis. 

(e)  Act  as  an  advance  party  of  such  additional  forces 
as  may  be  introdxiced  if  CINCPAC  or  SEATO  contingency  plans  are 
Invoked. 

(8)  The  U.S.  Government  will  review  its  economic  aid 
program  to  take  into  accoimt  the  needs  of  flood  relief  and  to  give 
loriority  to  those  projects  in  support  of  the  expanded  counter- 
instirgency  program.  19/ 


9T  . 


FROM  THE  PHILIPPINES 


Eyes  Only  for  the  President  from  General  Taylor. 

This  message  is  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  my  reasons  for  recommending 
the  introduction  of  a  U.S.  military  force  into  South  Vietnam  (SVN).  I 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  this  is  an  essential  action  if  we  are 
to  reverse  the  present  downward  trend  of  events  in  spite  of  a  full 
recognition  of  the  following  disadvantages: 

a.  The  strategic  reserve  of  U.S.  forces  is  presently  so  weak  that 
we  can  ill  afford  any  detachment  of  forces  to  a  peripheral  area  of  the 
Communist  bloc  where  they  will  be  pinned  do'-m  for  an  uncertain  dura¬ 
tion. 

b»  Altho\3^  U.S.  prestige  is  already  engaged  in  SVI'I,  it  will  be¬ 
come  more  so  by  the  sending  of  troops. 

c.  If  the  first  contingent  is  not  enough  to  accomplish  the 
necessary  results^  it  will  be  difficult  to  resist  the  pressure  to  re¬ 
inforce.  If  the  vatlmate  result  sought  is  the  closing  of  the  frontiers 
and  the  clean-up  of  the  insurgents  within  SYN,  there  is  no  limit  to 
our  possible  commitment  (unless  we  attack  the  soiorce  in  Hanoi). 

d.  The  introduction  of  U.S.  forces  2S.y  increase  tensions  and 
risk  escalation  into  a  major  war  in  Asia. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  there  can  be  no  action  so  convincing 
of  U.S.  seriousness  of  purpose  and  hence  so  reassuring  to  the  people 
and  Government  of  SVN  and  to  our  other  friends  and  allies  in  SEA  as 
the  introduction  of  U.S.  forces  into  SVIT.  The  views  of  indigenous 
and  U.S.  officials  consulted  on  our  trip  were  unanimous  on  this  point. 

I  have  just  seen  Saigon  5^5  to  State  and  suggest  that  it  be  read  in 
connection  with  this  message.  * 

The  size  of  the  U.S.  force  introduced  need  not  be  great  to  provide 
the  military  presence  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect  on 
national  morale  in  SVN  and  on  international  opinion.  A  bare  token, 
however,  will  not  suffice;  it  must  have  a  significant  value.  The 
kinds  of  tasks  which  it  might  \mdertake  'vh  ich  would  have  a  signifi¬ 
cant  value  are  suggested  in  BAGU0^05  (previous  cable,  3-h.(7)).  They  are 

(a)  Provide  a  US  military  presence  capable  of  raising  national 
morale  and  of  showing  to  Southeast  Asia  the  seriousness  of  the  US 
intent  to  resist  a  Communist  take-over. 

(b)  Conduct  logistical  operations  in  support  of  military 
and  flood  relief  operations. 


*  Quoted  below,,  page  25 
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(c)  Conduct  such  combat  operations  as  are  necessary  for  self- 
defense  and  for  the  security  of  the  area  in  which  they  are  stationed. 

(d)  Provide  an  emergency  reserve  to  back  up  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  GVN  in  the  case  of  a  heightened  military  crisis, 

(e)  Act  as  an  advance  party  of  such  additional  forces  as  may  be 
introduced  if  CINCPAC  or  SEATO  contingency  plans  are  invoked. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  force  is  not  proposed  to  clear  the  jungles 

and  forests  of  Viet  Cong  guerrillas.  That  shoxild  be  the  primary  task  i 

of  the  Armed  Forces  of  Vietnam  for  which  they  should  be  specifically 
organized,  trained,  and  stiffened  with  ample  U.S.  advisors  down  to 

combat  battalion  levels.  However,  the  U.S.  troops  may  be  called  upon  j 

to  engage  in  combat  to  protect  themselves,  their  working  parties,  and 
the  area  in  which  they  live.  As  a  general  reserve,  they  might  be 
thrown  into  action  (with  U.S.  agreement)  against  large,  formed  guer¬ 
rilla  bands  which  have  abeindoned  the  forests  for  attacks  on  major  tar¬ 
gets.  But  in  general,  our  forces  should  not  engage  in  small-scale 
guerrilla  operations  in  the  jungle. 

As  an  area  for  the  operations  of  U.S,  troops,  SVH  is  not  an  excessively 
difficult  or  unpleasant  place  to  operate,  lliile  the  border  areas  are 
riogged  and  heavily  forested,  the  terrain  is  comparable  to  parts  of 
Korea  where  U.S.  troops  learned  to  live  and  work  without  too  much 
effort.  However,  these  border  areas,  for  reasons  stated  above,  are 
not  the  places  to  engage  our  forces.  In  the  Higii  Plateau  and  in  the 
coastal  plain  where  U.S,  troops  would  probably  be  stationed,  these 
jungle-forest  conditions  do  not  exist  to  any  great  extent.  The  most 
unpleasant  feature  in  the  coastal  areas  wo\ild  be  the  heat  and,  in  the 
Delta,  the  mud  left  behind  by  the  flood.  The  Hi^  Plateau  offers  no 
particular  obstacle  to  the  stationing  of  U.S.  troops. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Task  Force  wotild  engage  in  flood  relief  activities 
in  the  Delta  will  depend  upon  further  study  of  the  problem  there.  As 
reported  in  Saigon  537^  I  see  considerable  advantages  in  playing  up  this 
aspect  of  the  Task  Force  mission.  I  am  presently  inclined  'Lo  favor  a 
dual  mission,  initially  help  to  the  flood  area  and  subsequently  use  in 
any  other  area  of  SVN  where  its  resources  can  be  used  effectively  to 
give  tangible  support  in  the  struggle  against  the  Viet  Cong.  However, 
the  possibility  of  emphasizing  the  humanitarian  mission  will  wane  if 
we  wait  long  in  moving  in  our  forces  or  in  linking  our  stated  purpose 
with  the  emergency  conditions  created  by  the  flood. 

The  risks  of  backing  into  a  major  Asian  war  by  way  of  SVN  are  present 
but  are  not  impressive.  NVN  is  extremely  vulnerable  to  conventional 
bombing,  a  weakness  which  shoxild  be  exploited  diplomatically  in 
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convincing  Hanoi  to  lay  off  SVN.  Both  the  DRV  and  the  Chicons  wo\ild 
face  severe  logistical  difficulties  in  trying  to  maintain  strong  forces 
in  the  field  in  SEA,  difficulties  which  ve  share  but  by  no  means  to  the 
same  degree.  There  is  no  case  for  fearing  a  mass  onslaught  of  Com¬ 
munist  manpower  into  SVN  and  its  neighboring  states,  particiilarly  if 
our  airpower  is  allowed  a  free  hand  against  logistical  targets. 

Finally,  the  starvation  conditions  in  China  should  discourage  Communist 
leaders  there  from  being  militarily  venturesome  for  some  time  to  come. 

By  the  foregoing  line  of  reasoning,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  introduction  of  a  U.S.  military  Task  Force  without  delay  offers 
definitely  more  advantage  than  it  creates  risks  and  difficulties.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  our  program  to  save  SVN  ■v/lU  succeed 
without  it.  If  the  concept  is  approved,  the  exact  size  and  composition 
of  the  force  should  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  JCS,  the  Chief  MAAG,  and  CHICPAC.  own  feeling  is 
that  the  initial  size  should  not  exceed  about  8000,  of  which  a  pre¬ 
ponderant  number  would  be  in  logistical- t^ne  units.  After  acquiring 
experience  in  operating  in  S''7N,  this  initial  force  will  require  re¬ 
organization  and  adjustment  to  the  local  scene. 

As  CINCPAC  u'ill  point  out,  any  forces  committed  to  SVIJ  will  need  to  be 
replaced  by  additional  forces  to  his  area  from  the  strategic  reserve 
in  the  U.S.  Also,  any  troops  to  SVI'I  are  in  addition  to  those  which 
may  be  required  to  execute  SEATO  Plan  5  Both  facts  should  be 

taken  into  account  in  current  considerations  of  tne  FY  I983  budget  which 
bear  upon  the  permanent  increase  u'hich  should  be  made  in  the  U.S. 
military  establishment  to  maintain  our  strategic  position  for  the  long 
pull.  20/ 

These  cables,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  rather  sharply  focused  on  the 
insurgency  as  a  problem  reducible  to  fairly  conventional  military  technique 
and  tactics.  Together  with  the  cables  from  Saigon,  the  impression  is  given 
that  the  major  needs  are  getting  the  Army  to  take  the  offensive,  building 
up  a  much  better  intelligence  setup,  and  persuading  Diem  to  loosen  up  Admin¬ 
istrative  impediments  to  effective  use  of  his  forces. 

V.  THE  TAYLOR  REPORT 

A  report  of  the  Taylor  Mission  was  published  November  in  the  form  of 
a  black  loose-leaf  notebook  containing  a  letter  of  transmittal  of  more  than 
routine  significance,  a  25-pa.ge  "Evaluation  and  Conclusions,"  then  a  series 
of  memoranda  by  members  of  the  mission.  Of  these,  the  most  inq^ortant,  of 
course,  were  the  Taylor  cables,  which,  being  "Eyes  only  for  the  President," 
were  deleted  from  all  but  one  or  a  very  few  copies  of  the  report.  There  is 
no  separate  paper  from  Rostow,  and  his  views  presumably  are  reflected  in  the 
unsigned  summary  paper. 
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The  impression  the  "Evaluation"  paper  gives  is  more  easily  summarized 
than  its  details.  For  the  impression  is  clearly  one  of  urgency  combined 
with  optimism.  Essentially^  it  says  South  Vietnam  is  in  serious  trouble; 
major  interests  of  the  United  States  are  at  stake;  but  if  the  U.S,.  promptly 
and  energetically  takes  up  the  challenge^  a  victory  can  be  had  without  a 
U.S.  take-over  of  the  war. 

For  example; 

Despite  the  intellectuals  wh^  sit  on  the  side  lines  and  complain; 
despite  serious  dissidence  among  the  Montagnards,  the  sectSj  and 
certain  old  Viet  Minh  areas;  despite  the  apathy  and  fear  of  the  Viet- 
Cong  in  the  countryside,  the  atmosphere  in  South  Vietnam  is,  on 
balance,  one  of  frustrated  energy  rather  than  passive  acceptance  of 
inevitable  defeat. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly,  however,  that  time  has 
nearly  run  out  for  converting  these  assets  into  the  bases  for  vic¬ 
tory.  Diem  himself — and  all  concerned  with  the  fate  of  the  country 
— are  looking  to  American  guidance  and  aid  to  achieve  a  turning 
point  in  Vietnam*s  affairs.  From  all  quarters  in  Southeast  Asia 
the  message  on  Vietnam  is  the  same:  vigorous  American  action  is 
needed  to  buy  time  for  Vietnam  to  mobilize  and  organize  its  real 
assets;  but  the  time  for  such  a  turn  around  has  nearly  run  out. 

And  if  Vietnam  goes,  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  if  not  im¬ 
possible  to  hold  Southeast  Asia.  VThat  will  be  lost  is  not  merely 
a  crucial  piece  of  real  estate,  but  the  faith  that  the  U.S.  has  the 
will  and  the  capacity  to  deal  with  the  Communist  offensive  in  that 
area .  21/ 

The  report,  drawing  on  the  appendices,  includes  a  wide  range  of  pro¬ 
posals.  But  the  major  emphasis,  very  emphatically,  is  on  two  ideas: 

First,  there  must  be  a  firm,  unambig-aous  military  commitment  to  remove 
doubts  about  U.S.  resolve  arising  out  cf  the  Laos  negotiations;  second, 
there  is  great  em.phasis  on  the  idea  that  the  Diem  regime's  own  evident 
weaknesses — from  "the  famous  problem  of  Diem  as  administrator"  to  the 
Army's  lack  of  offensive  spirit — could  be  cured  if  enou^  dedicated  A.meri- 
cans,  civilian  and  military,  became  involved  in  South  Vietnam  to  show  the 
South  Vietnamese,  at  all  levels,  how  to  get  on  and  win  the  war.  The 
much -urged  military  Task  Force,  for  example,  was  mainly  to  serve  the  first 
piirpose,  but  partly  also  to  serve  the  second:  "the  presence  of  American 
military  forces  in  the  /floo^  area  should  also  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  work  intensively  with  the  civil  guards  and  with  other  local,  military 
elements  and  to  explore  the  possibility  of  suffusing  them  with  an  offen¬ 
sive  spirit  and  tactics. "22/ 

Here  are  a  few  extracts  which  give  the  flavor  of  the  discussion: 
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*'It  is  evident  that  morale  in  Vietnam  will  rapidly  crumble  - —  and 
in  Southeast  Asia  only  slightly  less  quickly  —  if  the  sequence  of 
expectations  set  in  motion  by  Vice  President  Johnson's  visit  and  ' 
climaxed  by  General  Taylor's  mission  are  not  soon  followed  by  a 
hard  U.S,  commitment  to  the  ground  in  Vietnam."  ^^/puphasis  adde^ 

"The  elements  required  for  buying  time  and  assuming  the  offensive 
in  Vietnam  are,  in  the  view  of  this  mission,  the  following: 

1.  A  quick  U.S.  response  to  the  present  crisis  which 
would  demonstrate  by  deeds  —  not  merely  vrords  —  the  American 
commitment  seriously  to  help  save  Vietnam  rather  than  to  dis¬ 
engage  in  the  most  convenient  manner  possible.  To  be  per¬ 
suasive  this  commitment  must  include  the  sending  to  Vietna^i 
of  some  U.S.  military  forces. 

2.  A  shift  in  the  American  relation  to  the  Vietnamese 
effort  from  advice  to  limited  partnership.  The  present  character 
and  scale  of  the  v/ar  in  South  Vietnam  decree  that  only  the  Viet¬ 
namese  can  defeat  the  Viet  Cong;  but  at  all  levels  Americans 
must,  as  friends  and  partners  —  not  as  arms -length  advisors  -- 
show  them  hov:  the  job  might  be  done  —  not  tell  them  or  do  it 
for  them.  23/ 

"Perhaps  the  most  striking  aspect  of  this  mission's  effort  is  the 
vinanimity  of  view  —  individually  arrived  at  by  the  specialists  in¬ 
volved  ' —  that  what  is  now  required  is  a  shift  from  U.S.  advice  to 
liDiited  partnership  and  working  collaboration  with  the  Vietnamese. 

The  present  vrar  cannot  be  vron  by  direct  U.S.  action;  it  must  be  won 
by  the  Vietnamese.  But  there  is  a  general  conviction  among  us  that 
the  Vietnamese  performance  in  every  domain  can  be  substantially  im¬ 
proved  if  Americans  are  prepared  to  work  side  by  side  with  the  Viet¬ 
namese  on  the  key  problems.  Moreover,  there  is  evidence  that  Diem 
is,  in  principle,  prepared  for  this  step,  and  that  most  --  not  all  -- 
elements  in  his  establishment  are  eagerly  awaiting  it.” 24/ 

Here  is  a  section  titled  "Reforming  Diem's  Administrative  Method": 

The  famous  problem  of  Diem  as  an  administrator  and  politi¬ 
cian  could  be  resolved  in  a  number  of  ways: 

—  By  his  removal  in  favor  of  a  military  dictatorship 
which  wotild  give  dominance  to  the  military  chain  of  command. 

—  By  his  removal  in  favor  of  a  figure  of  more  dilute  power 
(e.g..  Vice  President  Nguyen  Ngoc  Tho)  who  would  delegate 
aTithority  to  act  to  both  military  and  civil  leaders. 
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--  By  bringing  about  a  series  of  ^  facto  adninistrative 
changes  via  persuasion  at  high  levels;  collaboration  vith  Diem's 
aides  who  want  improved  administration;  and  by  a  U.S.  operating 
presence  at  many  working  levels,  using  the  U.S.  presence  (e.g., 
control  over  the  helicopter  sq.uadrons)  for  forcing  the  Vietnamese 
to  get  their  house  in  order  in  one  area  after  another. 

We  have  opted  for  the  third  choice,  on  the  basis  of  both 
merit  and  feasibility. 

Our  reasons  for  these:  First,  it  would  be  dangerous  for  us 
to  engineer  a  coup  under  present  tense  circumstances,  since  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  we  could  control  its  consequences  and 
potentialities  for  Communist  exploitation.  Second,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  part  of  the  complaint  about  Diem's  administrative 
methods  conceals  a  lack  of  first-rate  executives  who  can  get 
things  done.  In  the  endless  debate  between  Diem  and  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  (Diem  complaining  of  limited  executive  material;  his 
subordinates,  of  Diem's  bottleneck  methods)  both  have  hold  of  a 
piece  of  the  truth. 

The  proposed  strategy  of  limited  pac’tnership  is  designed  both 
to  force  clear  delegation  of  authority  in  key  areas  and  to  beef  up 
Vietnamese  administration  until  they  can  surface  and  develop  the 
men  to  take  over. 

^  This  is  a  difficult  course  to  adopt.  V’e  can  anticipate  some 

friction  and  reluctance  until  it  is  proved  that  Americans  can  be 
helpful  partners  and  that  the  techniques  will  not  undermine  Diem' s 
political  position.  Shifts  in  U.S.  attitudes  and  methods  of  admin¬ 
istration  as  well  as  Vietnamese  are  required.  But  we  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  it  is  the  right  way  to  proceed  at  this  stage;  and,  as 
noted  earlier,  there  is  reason  for  confidence  if  the  ri^t  men 
are  sent  to  do  the  right  jobs.  2^/ 

On  many  points  the  tone,  and  sometimes  the  substance,  of  the  appendices 
by  the  lesser  members  of  the  Mission  (with  the  exception  of  one  by  Lansdale) 
are  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  summary  paper. 

William  Jordan  of  State  begins  a  discussion  of  "the  present  situation" 
by  reporting: 


One  after  another,  Vietnamese  officials,  military  men  ^ 
ordinary  citizens  spoke  to  me  of  the  situation  in  their  country 
as  'grave'  and  'deteriorating.'  They  are  distressed  at  the 
evidence  of  growing  Viet  Cong  successes.  They  have  lost  confi¬ 
dence  in  President  Diem  and  in  his  leadership.  Men  who  only  one 
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or  two  months  ago  would  have  hesitated  to  say  anything  critical 
.  .  of  Diem_,  now  explode  in  angry  denunciation  of  the  man,,  his  family, 

■  ••  •  and  his  methods, 

Ajii-  after  a  page  of  details,  Jorden  svims  up  with: 

•  Intrigue,  nepotism  and  even  corruption  might  he  accepted, 
for  a  time,  if  combined  with  efficiency  and  visible  progress. 

'  Vnien  they  accompany  administrative  paralysis  and  steady  deteri¬ 
oration,  they  become  intolerable.  26/ 

i'  - 

But ’the  summary  paper,  under  the  heading  of  "The  Assets  of  South  Viet- 
name,". 

V?ith  all.  his  weaknesses.  Diem  has  extraordinary  ability, 
stubbornness,  and  guts. 

Despite  their  acute  frustration,  the  men  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  administration  respect  Diem  to  a  degree  vhich  gives 
their  grumbling  (and  perhaps  some  plotting)  a  somewhat  half- 
i  hearted  character;  and  they  are  willing  --by  and  large  —  to 
work  for  him,  if  he  gives  them  a  chance  to  do  their  jobs.  2jJ 

military  annex  contains  this  summary  comment  on  the  South  Vietnamese 

Army: 

The  performance  of  the  ARVIT  is  disappointing  and  generally  is 
•  t.  characterized  by  a  lack  of  aggressiveness  and  at  most  levels  is 
devoid  of  a  sense  of  urgency.  The  Army  is  short  of  able  young 
trained  leaders,  both  in  the  officer  and  'NCO  ranks.  The  basic 
soldier,  as  a  result,  is  poorly  trained,  inadequately  oriented, 

■  lacking  in  desire  to  close  with  the  enemy  and  for  the  most  part 
\maware  of  the  serious  inroads  communist  guerrillas  are  making 
in  his  country.  28/ 

But  the  main  paper,  again  in  the  svunmary  of  South  Vietnamese  assets, 
report?  that  the  South  Vietnamese  regtilars  are  "of  better  quality  than  the 
Viet  Ceng  Guerrillas."  29/ 

'  SiV?  point  is  not  that  the  summary  flatly  contradicts  the  appendices. 

For  4ttSia5jiXe,  the  statement  about  the  superior  quality  of  ARVI^,  conpared  to 
the  yxwt  Cong,  is  qualified  with  the  remark  "if  it  can  bring  the  Communists 
to  engj^geAent,"  and  can  be  explained  to  mean  only  that  the  more  heavily  ^ 
armed  could  defeat  a  VC  force  in  a  set-piece  battle.  But  the  persistent 

tendfitjopy  Ct  the  summary  is  to  put  Saigon's  weaknesses  in  the  best  light,  and 
avoid'  iftything  that  might  suggest  that  perhaps  the  U.S.  should  consider 
limitiig^  rather  than  increasing,  its  commitments  to  the  Diem  regime,  or 
alterOdtively  face  up  to  a  need  to  openly  take  over  the  war. 
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In  contrast,  the  appendices  contemplate  (if  not  always  recommend) 
the  more  drastic  alternatives.  The  military  appendix  argues  (in  a  para¬ 
phrase  of  the  JCS  position  quoted  earlier)  that  th^  U.S.  ought  to  move 
into  Southeast  Asia,  preferably  Laos,  in  force.  Kie  appendix  by. Sterling 
Cottrell  of  State  (Chairman  of  the  Vietnam  Task  Force)  sviggests  an  oppo¬ 
site  view: 


Since  it  is  hn  open  question  whether  the  GVN  can  succeed 
even  with  U.S.  assistance,  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  U.S.  to 
commit  itself  irrevocably  to  the  defeat  of  the  coanronists  in 
SVW.  ^ 

And  Cottrell,  in  the  only  explicit  statement  in  the  available  record 
on  why  the  U.S.  would  not  want  to  give  Diem  the  treaty  he  had  asked  for, 
states: 

The  Communist  operation  starts  from  the  lowest  social 
level  --  the  villages.  The  battle  must  be  Joined  and  won  at 
this  point.  If  not,  the  Comoiunists  will  ultimately  control 
all  but  the  relatively  few  areas  of  strong  military  concen¬ 
trations.  Foreign  military  forces  cannot  themselves  win  the 
battle  at  the  village  level.  Therefore,  the  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  for  saving  the  country  must  rest  with  the  GVN. 

For  the  above  reason,  the  U.S.  shovild  assist  the  GVN. 

This  rules  out  any  treaty  or  pact  which  either  iaifts  ulti¬ 
mate  responsibility  to  the  U.S.,  or  engages  any  full  U.S. 
commitment  to  eliminate  the  Viet  Cong  threat.  31/ 

(And  a  treaty  which  did  not  apply  to  the  Viet  Cong  threat  would  hardly 
be  a  very  reassuring  thing  to  Saigon;  while  one  that  did  would  face  an 
uncertain  future  when  it  ceime  to  the  Senate  for  ratification.) 

Yet,  Jorden  and  Cottrell  had  nothing  much  to  recommend  that  was  parti¬ 
cularly  different  from  what  was  recommended  in  the  summary.  The  effect  of 
their  papers  is  to  throw  doubt  on  the  prospects  for  success  of  the  inter¬ 
vention  proposed.  But  their  recommendations  come  out  about  the  seime  way, 
so  that  if  their  papers  seem  more  realistic  in  hindsight  than  the  main 
paper,  they  also  seem  more  confused. 

Cottrell,  aYteh  recommending  that  the  U.S.  avoid  committing  itself 
irrevocably  to  winning  in  South  Vietnam,  goes  on  to  recommend: 

The  world  should  continue  to  be  impressed  that  this  situation 
of  overt  DRV  aggression,  below  the  level  of  conventional  war¬ 
fare,  must  be  stopped  in  the  best  interest  of  every  free 
nation.  3^/ 
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■^e  idea  that,  if  worse  comes  to  worst,  the  U.S.  could  probaHy  save 
its  position  in  Vietnam  by  bombing  the  north,  seems  to  underlie  a  good  deal 
of  the  Optimism  that  pervades  the  svunmary  paper.  And  even.  Cottrell,  in  the 
last  of  his  recommendations,  states: 

If  the  combined  U.S./GVK  efforts  are  insufficient  to  reverse 
the  trend,  we  should  then  move  to  the  "Rostow  Plan"  of  applying 
graduated  measnres  on  the  DRV  with  weapons  of  oirr  own  choos- 
iiig-  3^ 

Taylor,  in  his  personal  recommendations  to  the  President  (the  cables 
from  Ba^io  quoted  earlier),  spoke  of  the  "extreme  vulnerability  of  North 
Vietnam  to  conventional  bombing." 

Th«  summary  paper,  in  its  contrast  between  the  ciirrent  war  and  the  war 
the  Frehch  lost,  states: 

Finally,  the  Communists  now  not  only  have  something  to  gain 
--  the  South  —  but  a  base  to  lose  —  the  North  --if  war  should 
come.  3V 

Bombing  was  not  viewed  as  the  answer  to  all  problems.  If  things  did 
not  go  well,  the  report  saw  a  possible  requirement  for  a  substantial  com¬ 
mitment  of  U.S.  ground  troops.  In  a  section  on  South  Vietnamese  reserves, 
there  is  the  comment  that 

...it  is  an  evident  requirement  that  the  United  States  review 
quick  action  contingency  plans  to  move  into  Vietnam,  should 
the  scale  of  the  Vietnam^iet  Cong?j7"  offensive  radically  increase 
at  a  time  when  Vietnamese  reserves  are  inadequate  to  cope  with 
it.  Such  action  might  be  designed  to  take  over  the  re^onsibility 
for  the  security  of  certain  relatively  quiet  areas,  if  the  battle 
remained  at  the  guerrilla  level,  or  to  fight  the  Communists  if 
open  war  were  attempted,  3^/ 

And  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  summary  state  that: 

One  of  the  major  issues  raised  by  this  report  is  the  need 
to  develop  the  reserve  strength  in  the  U.S.  establishment  re- 
■  quired  to  cover  action  in  Southeast  Asia  up  to  the  nuclear 
threshold  in  that  area,  as  it  is  now  envisaged.  The  call  up 
of  additional  support  forces  may  be  required. 

In  our  view,  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  sober  the 
^emy  and  to  discottrage  escalation  in  the  face  of  the  limited 
initiatives  proposed  here  than  the  knowledge  that  the  United 
States  has  prepared  itself  soimdly  to  deal  with  aggression 
in  Southeast  Asia  at  any  level.  3^/ 


But  these  warnings  were  directed  to  an  unexpectedly  strong  Viet  Cong 
shoving  d'^ring  the  period  of  buildup  of  ARVN,  and  more  still  to  deterring 
the  likelihood  of  a  Cozmunist  resumption  of  their  offensive  in  Laos,  or 
of  an  overt  invasion  of  South  Vietnam.  The  Vietnam  contingencies,*  in 
particular,  were  not  viewed  as  likely.  .  But  the  possibility  of  bombing 
the  North  was  viewed  otherwise.  The  clearest  statements  are  in  General 
Taylor's  letter  of  transmittal: 

While  we  feel  that  the  program  recommended  represents  those 
measiires  which  should  be  taken  in  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia,  I  would  not  suggest  that  it  is  the 
final  word.  Future  needs  beyond  this  program  will  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  settlement  we  obtain  in  Laos  and  the  manner  in 
which  Hanoi  decides  to  adjust  its  conduct  to  that  settlement. 

If  the  Hanoi  decision  is  to  continue  the  irregular  war  declared 
on  South  Vietnam  in  1959  ‘v^ith  continued  infiltration  and  covert 
support  of  guerrilla  bands  in  the  territory  of  our  ally,  we  will 
then  have  to  decide  whether  to  accept  as  legitimate  the  con¬ 
tinued  guidance,  training,  and  support  of  a. guerrilla  war  across 
an  international  boundary,  while  the  attacked  react  only  inside 
their  borders.  Can  we  admit  the  establishment  of  the  common 
law  that  the  party  attacked  and  his  friends  are  denied  the  right 
to  strike  the  source  of  aggression,  after  the  fact  of  external 
aggression  is  clearly  established?  It  is  oxir  view  that  our 
government  sho’old  undertake  with  the  Vietnamese  the  measures 
outlined  herein,  but  should  then  consider  and  face  the  broa,der 
question  beyond. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing,  having  seen  the  situa¬ 
tion  on  the  ground,  our  common  sense  of  outrage  at  the  burden 
which  this  kind  of  aggression  imposes  on  a  new  co'ontry,  only 
seven  years  old,  with  a  difficult  historical  heritage  to  over¬ 
come,  confronting  the  inevitable  problems  of  political,  social, 
and  economic  transition  to  modernization.  It  is  easy  and  cheap 
to  destroy  such  a  country  whereas  it  is  difficult  undistxirbed 
to  build  a  nation  coming  out  of  a  complex  past  without  carrying 
the  burden  of  a  guerrilla  war. 

We  were  similarly  struck  in  Thailand  with  the  injustice 
of  subjecting  this  promising  nation  in  transition  to  the  heavy 
military  burdens  it  faces  in  fulfilling  its  role  in  SEATO 
seciirity  planning  along  with  the  guerrilla  challenge  beginning 
to  form  up  on  its  northeast  frontier. 

It  is  my  judgment  and  that  of  my  coUeages  that  the  United 
States  must  decide  how  it  will  cope  with  Krushchev's  "wars  of 
liberation"  which  are  really  para-wars  of  guerrilla  aiggression. 
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This  is  a  nev  and  dangerous  Conmiunist  technique  which  bypasses 
our  traditional  political  and  military  responses.  While  the 
final  answer  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  the  time  may  come  in  our  relations  to  Southeast  Asia 
when  we  must  declare  our  intention  to  attack  the  source  of 
guerrilla  aggression  in  North  Vietnam  and  impose  on  the  Hanoi 
Government  a  price  for  participating  in  the  current  war  which 
is  commensurate  with  the  damage  being  inflicted  on  its  neighbors 
to  the  south.  37/ 
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SOME  CABLES  FROM  SAIGON 


VI. 


To  a  current  reader,  and  very  likely  to  the  officials  in  Washington  who 
had  access  to  the  full  Taylor  Mission  Report  (including  Taylor’s  personal 
recc’rr'iendaticns),  there  really  seem  to  be  three  reports,  not  one. 

1.  Taylor's  ovm  cables  read  like,  as  of  course  they  were,  a  soldier's 

crisp,  direct  analysis  of  the  military  problem  facing  the  Saigon  govern¬ 
ment.  With  regard  to  the  Diem  regime,  the  emphasis  is  on  a  need  to  build 
up  intelligence  capebi?  ities,  clear  up  strative  drags  on  efficient 

action,  and  take  the  olfensive  in  seeking  out  and  destroying  VC  xinits.  (< 

2.  The  main  paper  in  the  Report  (the  "Evaluations  and  Conclusions") 

incorporates  General  Taylor's  vie;.‘s  on  the  military  problems.  But,  it  is  *  , 

much  broader,  giving  primary  emphasis  to  the  military  problem,  but  also  some 
attention  to  vzhat  we  now  call  the  "other  war,"  end  even  more  to  conveying  an 
essentially  optimistic  picture  of  the  cp'cortunities  for  a  vigorous  American 

effort  to  provide  the  South  Vietnamese  government  and  army  vith  the  elan  and 
style  needed  to  win.  This  paper  was  presu:r;ably  drafted  mainly  by  Rostov, 
with  contributions  from  other  members  of  the  party. 

It  is  consistent  with  Rostov'^  emphasis  before  and  since  on  the 
Viet  Cong  problem  as  a  pretty  straighu-iorrard  case  of  external  aggression. 

There  is  no  indication  of  the  doubts  expressed  in  the  Alexis  Johnson 
"Concept  of  Intervention  in  Vietnam"  paper  that  Diem  might  not  be  able  to 
defeat  the  Viet  Cong  even  if  inf iltratsc:'  •..'cre  largely  cut  off.  At  one 
point,  for  example,  the  paper  tells  its  readers: 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  1959  political  decision  in  Hanoi 
to  launch  the  guerrilla  ai.d  political  campaign  of  I96O-6I  arose 
because  of  Diem's  increasing  success  in  stabilizing  his  rule  and 
moving  his  country  forward  in  the  several  preceding  years.  38/ 

On  the  very  next  page  (perhaps  reflecting  the  vagaries  of  committee 
papers)  the  paper  does  not  itself  "remember"  this  description  of  conditions 
when  the  war  started.  For  it  states: 

The  military  frustration  of  the  past  two  months  has... made  acute, 
througiiout  h.is  administration,  dissatisfaction  witn  Diem’s  method 
of  rule,  with  his  lack  of  identification  with  his  people,  and 
with  his  strategy  which  has  been  endemic  for  some  years.  39/ 

But  that  seems  only  a  momentary  lapse  from  the  general  line  of  the 
paper,  which  is  fairly  reflected  in  the  recommendation  that  we  tell  Moscow 
to; 


use  its  influence  with  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  call  his  dogs  off,  mind 
his  business,  and  feed  his  people,  kof 
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3«  Finally,  there  vere  the  appendices  by  the  aiilitary  and  especially 
the  State  representatives  on  the  Mission  which,  as  indicated  by  the  extracts 
given  in  the  previous  section,  paint  a  much  darker  picture  than  the  reader 
gets  from  the  main  paper.  Sven  when,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  their 
recommendations  are  not  much  different  from  the  main  paper,  the  tone  is  one 
of  trying  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation,  rather  than  of  seizing  an 
opportunity. 

Because  of  these  distinctions  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
Report,  two  people  reading  the  full  Report  could  come  away  with  far  different 
impressions  of  what  sort  of  problem  the  U.S.  was  facing  in  Vietnam,  depending 
on  "Which  parts  of  the  Report  seemed  to  them  to  ring  truest.  Presumably, 
officials*  judgments  here  "^-.’ere  influenced  by  their  reading  of  the  series  of 
cables  that  arrived  dui’ing  and  just  after  uhe  Taylor  visit,  many  of  which 
touch  on  critical  points  of  the  report. 

Here  are  some  samples. 

The  day  Taylor  left,  Kolti.ng  sent  a  cable  describing  the  immediate 
mood  in  Saigon  in  pretty  desperate  terms.  All  parts  of  the  Taylor  Report, 
including  the  main  paper,  did  the  same.  The  distinctions  in  describing  the 
sitiiation  were  in  how  deep-rooted  the  immediate  malaise  was  seen.  The 
main  effect  of  this  cable  from  koltirg  was  pres\m:ably  to  add  weight  "to  the 
warning  of  the  Report  that  something  dramatic  had  to  be  done  if  "the  U.S. 
were  not  ready  to  risk  a  collapse  in  Saigon  within  a  few  months.  As  the 
Taylor  Report  stressed  and  the  cable  implies,  the  very  fact  of  "the  Taylor 
Mission  vould  have  a  very  negative  impact  if  nothing  came  out  of  it. 

There  has  been  noticeable  rise  in  Saigon's  political  temperature 
during  past  "week.  Taylor  visit,  though  reassuring  in  some  respects, 
has  heen  interpreted  by  many  persons  as  demonstrating  critical 
stage  "v-'hich  VC  insurgency  has  reached. .  .Following  deterioration  of 
general  security  conditions  over  past  two  months  cancellation 
October  26  national  day  celebrations  to  devote  resources  to  flood 
relief  and  terse,  dramatic  declaration  national  emergency  caught 
an  "unprepared  public  by  surprise  and  contributed  additional  tin¬ 
settling  elements  to  growing  atmosphere  of  uneasiness... 

This  growing  public  disquietude  accompanied  by  increasing  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  Diem’ s  methods  of  administration  on  part  senior 
GVN  officials.  There  is  considerable  cabinet  level  criticism  and 
growing  tho’ogh  still  inchoate  determination  force  organizational 
reforms  on  President.  Similar  attitude  seems  he  developing  in 
ARVH  upper  levels.  Though  trend  of  thinking  these  groups  taking 
parallel  courses^ '.there  nothing  indicate  at  this  moment  "tdiat  col¬ 
laboration  be"tween  them  taking  place.  Beginnings  of  "tliis  would, 
of  course,  he  serious  indicator  something  brewing. 
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At  same  time  CAS  JcJAJ  also  has  from  Vietnamese  govemm'^nt  sovirces 
reports  (C-3)  of  movement  of  certain  platoon  to  company-size  VC 
units  (totalling  perhaps  200-500  men)  toward  Saigon  to  profit  from 
any  disturbances  or  confusion  which  may  occin:.  Knowledge  these 
reports  within  GVN  apparently  tending  deter  disaffected  officials 
from  developing  radical  pace  at  this  moment. 

Situation  here  thus  one  of  insecurity,  uneasiness  and  emergent 
instability.  A  genuine  and  Important  military  victory  over  VC 
R'ould  do  more  than  anything  else  to  redress  balance  and  allay 
for  moment  high-level  mutterings  of  need  for  change.  On  other 
hand,  further  deterioration  of  situation  over  next  few  weeks  or 
months  or  new  VC  success  similar  Eiuoc  Khanh  .incident  might 
■well  bring  situation  to  head.  4l/ 

From  I-iAAG  Chief  McGarr,  Washington  received  an  account  of  Taylor's 
meeting  irith  "Big  I'iLnh,"  then  Chief  of  Staff,  later  Head  of  State  for  a 
while  after  Diem  was  overthrown.  It  is  interesting  because  it  was  one  of 
the  very  fevr  reports  from  Saigon  in  the  available  record  suggesting  that  the 
Diem  regime  might  be  in  need  of  more  than  administrative  reforms.  Minh  com¬ 
plains  that  the  Vietnamese  army  was  "losing  the  support  of  the  people"  as 
indicated  by  a  "narked  decrearji^  in^the  amc-ont  of  information  given  by  the 
population."  He  warned,  fiurther,  that  "GVII  should  discontinue  favoring 
certain  religions..."  But  McGarr  stressed  the  administrative  problems, 
particularly  the  need  for  an  "overall  plan."  His  reaction  explicitly  con¬ 
cerns  what  he  saw  as  the  "military  aspects  of  Minh's  complaints.  But 
Ambassadoi'  Holting's  cables  and  the  main  paper  of  the  Report  show  a  very 
similar  tendency  to  take  note  of  political  problems,  but  put  almost  all  the 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  better  military  tactics  and  more  efficient  admin¬ 
istrative  arrangements. 

. .  .Big  I-Iinh  was  pessimistic  and  clearly  and  frankly  outlined 
his  personal  feeling  that  "the  military  was  not  being  properly 
supported.  He  said  not  only  Viet  Cor.g  grown  alarmingly,  but  that 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  were  losing  support  of  the  people.  As 
example,  he  pointed  out  marked  decrease  in  amount  of  information 
given  by  population.  Minh  said  G^/N  should  discontinue  favoring 
certain  religions,  and  correct  present  system  of  selecting  province 
chiefs.  At  this  point  Minh  was  extremely  caustic  in  commenting 
on  lack  of  ability,  military  and  administrative,  of  certain 
province  chiefs.  Minh  was  bitter  about  province  chief's  role  in 
military  chain  of  command  saying  that  although  Gen.  McGarr  had 
fought  for  and  won  on  the  single  . . .  command  which  had  worked  for 
few  months,  old'  habits  were  now  returning.  Also,  on  tirging  from 
Gen.  McGarr  he  had  gone  on  offensive,  but  province  chiefs  had  not 
cooperated  to  extent  necessary.  He  discussed  his  inability  to 
get  cooperation  from  G'VN  agencies  on  developing  overall  plans  for 
conduct  of  counterinsurgency.  Minh  also  discussed  need  to  bring 
sects  back  into  fold  as  these  are  anti-communist.  Although  above 
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not  new  l^inh  seened  particularly  discovnraged. .  .When  analyzed, 
most  of  Kinh’s  comments  in  military  field  are  occasioned  by 
lack  of  overall  coordination  and  cooperation.  This  re-empha¬ 
sizes  absolute  necessity  for  overall  plan  which  vrould  clearly 
delineate  responsibility  and  create  a  team  effort... 

Kolting  concerned  himself,  of  course,  with  the  civil  as  well  as 
military  arrangements,  but  with  much  the  same  stress  on  organizational 
and  administrative  formalities.  A  striking  example  was  when  Kolting 
reported  that  Diem  was  willing  to  consider  (in  response  to  American  urg¬ 
ing  of  top  level  administra.tive  reforms)  creating  a  Kational  Executive 
Council  patterned  after  the  U.S.  Kational  Security  Council.  Kolting  was 
favorably  impressed.  His  cable  notes  no  concern  that  under  Diem's  propo¬ 
sal,  Diem's  brother  Khu  would  be  chairman  of  the  KEC,  although  a  year 
earlier  (and  of  course  even  more  urgently  a  year  or  so  later)  getting  Khu, 
and  his  wife,  out  of  the  picture  entirely  had  been  seen  as  the  best  real 
hope  of  saving  the  Diem  regirae. 

The  report  Eolting  sent  on  Taylor's  final  meeting  with  Diem  also 
contains  some  interesting  material.  It  leaves  the  Impression  that  Diem 
was  still  not  really  anxious  to  get  /merican  troops  deeply  involved  in 
his  country,  despite  his  favorable  reaction  at  the  meeting  of  the  24th, 
which,  in  tiarn,  ^:as  a  reversal  of  his  reaction  at  the  meeting  on  the 
19th.  Because  of  this,  the  impression  left  by  the  whole  record  is  that 
Taylor  came  to  the  ccticlusion  that  some  sort  of  gro’jnd  troop  commitment 
was  needed  mainly  because  of  what  he  heard  from  Diem's  colleagues  and  his 
military  people,  rather  than  from  Diem  himself. 

According  to  Molting' s  cabled  account.  Diem,  although  raising 
half  a  dozen  issues  relating  to  increased  American  military  aid,  did  not 
mention  the  flood  task  force,  or  an^'thing  else  that  might  imply  a  special 
interest  in  getting  some  sort  of  ground  troops  commitment.  As  seemed  the 
case  earlier,  it  was  the  Americans  who  pressed  the  idea  of  getting  American 
military  people  involved  in  combat.  In  the  only  exchange  Eolting  reported 
touching  on  this  issue,  he  said: 

1.  Diem  stressed  importance  of  reinforcement  of  aviation; 
particularly  helicopters.  Taylor  and  I  ^oltin^  used  this 
opportunity  to  make  clear  to  Diem  that  we  envisaged  helicopters 
piloted  by  Americans  and  constituting  American  units  under 
American  commanders  which  woxild  cooperate  with  Vietnamese  mili¬ 
tary  commands...  43/ 

(At  a  meeting  with  McGarr  November  9j  Dim  again  raised  the  heli¬ 
copter  question,  this  time  taking  the  initiative  in  saying  he  needed 
American  pilots,  but  he  did  not  mention  the  flood  task  force,  or  anything 
else  that  might  imply  a  request  for  ground  troops .)  44/ 
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On  the  question  of  "better  performance  by  Diem’s  regime,  we  have 
this  exchange,  which  does  not  seem  likely  to  have  prepared  Diem  for  the 
fairly  substantial  quid  pro  quo  which  turned  out  to  be  part  of  the  pack¬ 
age  proposed  by  Washington: 

..k3»  Taylor  told  Diem  it  would  be  useful  if  he  and  I  could 
develop  specifics  with  respect  to  political-psychological  point 
in  paper  I’hich  Taylor  presented  to  Diem  October  2k.  *  Taylor 
pointed  out  this  v.-ould  be  very  useful  to  him  in  VJashington  be 
cause  he  will  be  faced  with  question  that,  if  program  he  proposes 
is  adopted,  what  will  be  chances  of  early  success.  In  response 
Thuan's  question  asking  for  exact  meaning  of  this  point  in 
Taylor's  paper,  latter  said  there  has  been  loss  of  confidence 
among  both  "l^ietnsmese  and  American  people  about  situation  in  "Viet¬ 
nam  and  we  need  to  determine  together  what  measures  can  be  taken 
to  restore  confidence.  Rostov  ccrrmented  that  secret  of  turning 
point  is  offensive  action.  Dieia  stated  complete  psychological 
mobilization  required  so  that  everp’iihing  can  be  done  to  raise 
potential  CW  forces  and  damage  enemy's  potential.  Ke  referred 
to  GVl'i  efforts  in  pest  to  collaborate  more  closely  with  US  in 
military  planning  and  said  these  efforts  had  riui  up  against  wall 
of  secrecy  surrounding  US  and  SE.4T0  railitary  plans...  k^/ 

Finally,  there  was  this  exchange,  irhich  does  not  appear  to  provide 
much  support  for  the  high  hopes  expressed  in  the  Taylor  Report  that  Diem 
was  arncious  for  U.S.  guidance  and  "in  principle"  ready  to  grant  a  role  for 
Americ'-ns  in  his  administration  and  army. 

...4.  Taylor  referred  to  Diem's  comments  in  earlier  talk 
about  shortage  of  capable  personnel  and  si:;ggested  US  might 
assist  by  lending  personnel.  Diem  replied  that  US  could  help 
in  this  respect  in  training  field.  Thuan  then  brought  up 
dilemaa  facing  GVi’;  re  instructors  at  Thui  Due  Reserve  Officers’ 

School. . .  46/ 


*  Paragraph  12  of  Taylor’s  cable  reporting  the  meeting.  Quoted  in 
Section  TV,  above. 

’’Actions  to  emphELsize  national  emergency  and  beginning  of  a  new  phase 
in  the  war:  we  should  consider  jointly  all  possible  measures  to  em¬ 
phasize  turning  point  has  been  reached  in  dealing  with  communist 
aggression.  Possible  actions  might  include  appeal  to  IMited  Nations, 
an  announcement  by  G"VN  of  governmental  changes  to  cope  with  crisis  and 
exchange  of  letters  between  the  two  heads  of  State  expressing  their 
partnership  in  a  common  cause..."  kj/ 
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CHAPTER  VI 


I.  COMTEXT 

Taylor’s  formal  report,  as  noted,  vas  dated  November  3^  a 
after  the  Mission  came  back  to  Washington.  (A  good  deal  of  it  had 
been  written  during  the  stopover  at  Baguio,  in  the  Philippines, 
when  Taylor’s  personal  cables  to  the  President  had  also  been  written 
and  sent.)  The  submission  of  Taylor’s  Report  was  followed  by  promi¬ 
nent  news  stories  the  next  morning  flatly  stating  (but  without 
attribution  to  a  source)  that  the  President  "remains  strongly  opposed 
to  the  dispatch  of  American  combat  troops  to  South  Vietnam"  and 
strongly  in^jlying  that  General  Taylor  had  not  recommended  such ‘a  com¬ 
mitment.  1/  Apparently,  only  a  few  people,  aside  from  Taylor, 

Rostow  and  a  handful  of  very  senior  officials,  realized  that  this  was 
not  exactly  acciirate — for  the  siammary  paper  of  the  Report  had  not 
been  very  explicit  on  Just  what  ira.s  meant  by  "a  hard  commitment  to 
the  ground."  Thus  only  those  who  knew  about  the  "Eyes  Only"  cables 
would  know  Just  what  Taylor  vra,s  recommending. 

Diem  himself  had  given  one  of  his  rare  on-the-record  interviews 
to  the  New  York  Tir-es  correspondent  in  Saigon  while  Taylor  was  on  his 
way  home,  and  he  too  gave  the  impression  that  the  further  Amei*ican  aid 
he  expected  would  not  include  ground  troops.  2/ 

Consequently,  the  general  outline  of  the  American  aid  that  would 
be  sent  foUovfing  the  Taylor  Mission  was  common  knoirledge  for  over  a 
week  before  any  formal  decision  was  made.  The  decisions,  when  they 
were  announced  stirred  very  little  fuss,  and  (considering  the  retro¬ 
spective  importance)  not  even  much  interest.  The  Taylor  Mission  had 
received  much  less  attention  in  the  press  than  several  other  crises 
at  the  UN,  in  the  Congo,  on  nuclear  testing,  and  most  of  all  in  Berlin, 
where  there  had  Just  been  a  symbolic  confrontation  of  Soviet  and 
American  tanks.  The  Administration  was  so  concerned  about  public 
reaction  to  Soviet  aggressiveness  and  apparent  American  inability  to 
deal  with  it  that  a  campaign  was  begun  (as  usual  in  matters  of  this 
sort,  reported  in  the  Times  without  specific  attribution)  to  "counter¬ 
attack  .  against  what  unnamed  'high  officials'  called  a  ’rising  mood  of 
national  frustration.’"  The  Administration’s  message,  the  Times 
reported,  was  that  a  ’inature  foreign  policy"  rather  than  "belligerence 
of  defeatism"  w^  what  was  needed.  3/  What  is  interesting  about  such 
a  message  is  what  the  necessity  to  send  it  reveals  about  the  mood  of 
the  times. 

In  this  sort  of  context,  there  was  no  real  debate  about  whether 
the  U.S.  ought  to  do  anything  reasonable  it  could  to  prevent  Vietnam 
from  going  the  way  of  Laos,  There  is  no  hint  of  a  suggestion  other¬ 
wise  in  the  classified  record,  and  there  was  no  real  public  debate  on 


this  point,  VJhat  was  seen  as  an  issue  was  whether  the  limits  of 
reasonable  U.S.  aid  extended  to  the  point  of  sending  American  troops 
to  fight  the  Viet  Cong.  But  even  this  was  subdued.  There  had  been, 
as  noted  before,  the  leaiced  stories  playing  down  the  prospects  that 
combat  troops  irould  be  sent,  and  then,  immediately  on  Taylor's  return, 
the  unattributed  but  obviously  authoritative  stories  that  Kennedy  was 
opposed  to  sending  troops  and  Taylor  va.s  not  recommending  them. 

In  a  most  im.portant  sense,  this  situation  distorts  the  story 
told  in  this  account.  For  this  account  inevitably  devotes  a  great 
deal  of  space  to  the  decision  that  was  not  miade  —  that  of  sending 
gro’jnd  troops  —  and  very  little  space  to  the  important  decisions 
that  were  made.  There  is  simp3y  nothing  m.uch  to  say  about  these  lat¬ 
ter  decisions ;  except  that  they  were  apparently  tahen  for  granted  at 
the  time.  E'/en  today,  with  all  the  hindsight  available,  it  is  very 
hard  to  imagine  Kennedy  or  any  other  President  responding  to  the 
situation  faced  in  I961  by  doing  significantly  less  about  Vietnam  than 
he  did.  The  only  choices  seen  then,  as  indeed  even  today  the  only 
choices  seem  to  have  been,  whether  to  do  more.  And  it  is  on  how  that 
cuesticn  was  resolved,  inevitably,  that  any  account  of  the  period  will 
be  focused. 

The  Administration  faced  (contrary  to  the  impression  given  to  the 
public  both  before  and  after  the  decisions)  tvro  major  issues  when 
Taylor  returned. 

1.  VThat  conditions,  if  any,  wo’ild  be  attached  to  new  American 
aid?  The  Taylor  Report  implicitly  recommended  none.  But  the  leaked 
stories  in  the  press  folloxrtng  Taylor’s  return  showed  that  some  in  the 
Adm.inistration  inclined  to  a  much  harder  line  on  Diem  than  the  sum¬ 
mary  paper  of  the  report.  For  example,  A  Tim.es  dispatch  of  ITovember  5, 
from  its  Pentagon  correspondent,  reported  that  Diem  would  be  expected 
to  "undertaiie  m.ajor  economic,  social,  and  military  reform.s  to  provide 

a  basis  for  increased  U.S.  support."  4^/ 

2.  Would  the  limited  commitment  of  ground  foces  recommended  by 
Taylor  be  undertaken?  The  news  stories  suggested  they  would,  although 
this  would  be  apparent  only  to  those  who  had  seen  Taylor's  "Eyes  Only" 
cables.  The  story  appearing  the  day  after  the  report  was  submitted, 
despite  the  flat  statements  against  the  use  of  combat  troops,  also 
stated  that  Taylor  had  recommended  "the  dispatch  of  more  specialists 
in  anti -guerrilla  warfare  to  train  Vietnamese  troops,  communications 
and  transportation  specialists,  and  army  engineers  to  help  the  Viet- 
namiese  governm.ent  combat  its  flood  problems."  The  November  9  story 
was  more  explicit.  It  is  noted  that  officials  seemed  to  rule  out  the 
use  of  U.S.  combat  forces,  "the  move  considered  here  a  few  weeks  ago." 
But  "at  the  same  time  it  appears  that  Army  engineers,  perhaps  in 
xinusually  large  numbers,  may  be  sent  to  help  on  flood  control  work 
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and  other  civil  pro;3ects  and  to  fight  if  necessary.”  This  last  phrase 
vas  explicitly  (and  correctly)  linked  to  the  fact  that  the  area  in 
vhich  the  floods  had  taken  place  (the  Delta)  vas  precisely  the  area  of 
greatest  Viet  Cong  strength.  ^ 

•  A  final  question  of  great  importance  did  not  have  to  he  resolved 
diiring  this  review:  for  although  the  Taylor  Report  had  stressed  the 
idea  of  eventually  hcsahing  the  north,  no  immediate  decision  or  commit¬ 
ment  on  this  was  recommended. 

^  On  the  first  of  these  issues  (the  quid  pro  quo  for  U.S.  aid)  our 

record  tells  us  that  demands  were  made  on  Diem,  as  we  will  see  when  we 
come  to  the  actual  decision.  The  newspaper  stories  strongly  suggest 

t  that  the  decision  to  ask  for  a  quid  pro  q^o  vras  made,  at  the  latest, 

immediately  follov:ing  the  return  of  the  Taylor  Mission.  But  the  record 
does  not  show  anj^thing  about  the  reasoning  behind  this  effort  to  pres¬ 
sure  .Diem  to  agree  to  reforms  as  a  condition  for  increased  U.S.  aid, 
nor  of  what  the  point  of  it  was.  It  certainly  conflicted  with  the  main 
drive  of  the  Taylor  Mission  Report.  The  report  not  only  suggested  no 
such  thing,  but  put  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  a  cordial,  intimate 
relationship  with  the  Diem  regime.  Pressiu'e  for  reform  (especially 
when  publicly  made,  as  they  essentially  were  in  the  leaked  stories) 
was  hardly  likely  to  promote  cordiality.  Durbrov's  experience  earlier 
in  the  year  had  shown  that  pressvire  would  have  the  opposite  result. 


Consequently,  the  President's  handling  of  this  issue  had  the  effect 
of  undermining  frem  the  start  "srhat  appeared  to  have  been  a  major  premise 
of  the  strategy  recommended  to  the  President:  that  Diem  was  "in  principle 
prepared  for  what  plainly  amounted  to  a  "limited  partnership,"  with  the 
U.S.  in  running  his  country  end  his  Army*  *  f/ 
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The  advantages,  from  the  American  view,  of  the  President’s  decision 
to  place  demands  on  Diem  vrere  presumably  that  it  might  (contrary  to 
realistic  expectations)  actually  push  Diem  in  the  right  direction;  and 
that  if  this  did  not  work,  it  would  somev/hat  limit  the  American  coimmit- 
ment  to  Diem...  The  lirait  would  come  by  making  clear  that  the  U.S.  saw 
a  good  deal  of  the  problem  as  Diem's  own  responsibility,  and  not  just 
a  simple  matter  of  external  aggression,  fhe  balance  of  this  judgment 
would  t\irn  substantially  on  whether  whoever  vas  making  the  decision 
judged  that  the  "limited  partnership"’  idea  was  really  much  more  realistic 
than  the  trying  to  presstire  Diem,  and  on  whether  he  v;anted  to  limit  the 
U.S.  commitment,  rather  than  make  it  unambiguous.  Further,  the  cables 
from  Saigon  had  clearly  sho^m  that  many  South  Vietnamese  were  hoping  the 
Americans  irould  put  pressure  on  Diem,  so  that  although  such  tactics 

*  A  cable  to  Saigon  Eovember  h  asked  Kolting  whether  he  thought  Diem 
.  might  agree  to,  among  other  things,  a  proposaJ.  to  establish  a  National 
Emergency  Council  vhich,  in  addition  to  the  senior  members  of  Diem's  . 
army  and  administration  would  include  a  "mature  and  hardheaded 
American. . .to  participate  in  all  decisions.” 
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would  prejudice  relations  with  Diem,  they  would  not  necessarily  harm 
relations  with  others  of  influence  in  the  country,  in  particular  his 
generals. 

Finally,  although  Kennedy ' s  decisions  here  were  contrary  to  the 
implications  of  the  summary  paper  in  the  Taylor  Report,  they  were  not 
particularly  inconsistent  with  the  appendices  by  the  State  representa¬ 
tives.  For  these,  as  noted,  took  a  far  less  rosy  view  of  Diem’s 
prospects  than  appeared  in  the  summarj’'. 

On  the  second  issue  —  the  U.S.  combat  military  task  force  —  the 
available  record  tells  us  only  the  positions  of  Taylor  and  of  the 
Defense  Department.  Ke  are  not  sure  what  the  position  of  State  was  — 
although  Sorenson  claims  that  all  the  President's  senior  advisors  had 
recommended  going  ahead  with  sending  some  ground  troops.  7/ 

Even  Taylor's  position  is  slightly  am.biguous.  It  is  conceivable 
that  he  argued  for  the  Task  Force  mainly  because  he  thought  that  the 
numbers  of  U.S.  personnel  that  might  be  sent  as  advisors,  pilots,  and 
other  specialists  would  not  add  up  to  a  large  enough  increment  to  have 
much  of  a  psychological  impact  on  South  Vietnar.ese  morale.  But  his 
choice  of  language  indicates  that  a  mere  question  of  numbers  was  not 
the  real  issue.  Rather  Taylor's  argument  seems  to  have  been  that 
specifically  gro’und  forces  (not  necessarily  all  or  even  mainly  infantry¬ 
men,  but  ground  soldiers  vrho  would  be  cut  in  the  countryside  where  they 
could  be  shot  at  and  shoot  back)  were  what  was  needed.  Combat  engineers 
to  work  in  th_  YC-infested  flood  area  in  the  Delta  v.'ould  meet  that  need. 
Helicopter  pilots  and  mechanics  and  advisors,  who  might  accompany  Viet¬ 
namese  operations,  but  could  not  undertalie  ground  operations  on  tiieir 
ovm  apparently,'  would  not.  There  is  only  one  easily  imagined  reason  for 
seeing  this  as  a  crucial  distinction.  And  that  v;ould  be  if  a  critical 
object  of  the  stepped  up  American  program  was  to  be  exactly  what  Taylor 
said  it  should  be  in  his  final  cable  from  Saigon:  "...assuring  Diem 
of  our  readiness  to  join  him  in  a  military  shovrdown  vrfLth  the  Viet  Cong 
..."  8/ 

Thus  the  flood  task  force  was  essentially  different  from  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  military  program.  It  did  not  fill  an  urgent  need  for  military 
specialists  or  expertise  not  adequately  available  within  Vietnara;  it  was 
an  implicit  commitment  to  deny  the  Viet  Cong  a  victory  even  if  major 
American  ground  forces  should  be  required. 

Taylor  clearly  did  not  see  the  need  for  large  U.S.  ground  involve¬ 
ment  as  at  all  probable.  ("The  risks  of  backing  into  a  major  Asian  war 
by  way  of  SVN  are  present  but  are  not  impressive,"  in  large  part  because 
"NVN  is  extremely  vulnerable  to  conventional  bombing.')  At  another 
point,  Taylor  warns  the  President,  "If  the  first  contingent  is  not 
enough,  ...  it  will  be  difficult  to  resist  the  pressure  to  reinforce. 

If  the  ultimate  result  sought  is  the  closing  of  the  frontiers  and  the 
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cleanup  of  the  insurgents  vithin  SMI,  there  is  no  limit  to  our  pos¬ 
sible  commitment  (unless  we  attack  the  source  in  Hanoi.)"  9/ 

We  have  a  good  record  of  the  LoD  staff  work,  which  preceded’  the 
President's  decision  on  this  issue,  but  only  a.  bit  from  State  and 
none  from  the  >/hite  House.  Rusk,  in  a  cable  from  Japan  on  November  1, 
contributed  this  note  of  caution  (which  also  bears  on  the  previous 
discussion  of  demands  on  Diem  for  a  quid  pro  quo  for  increased 
American  aid) : 

Since  General  Taylor  ma^’’  give  first  f\ill  report  prior 
my  return,  believe  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
critical  question  whether  Diem  is  prepared  take  necessary 
measures  to  give  us  something  vrorth  supporting.  If  Diem 
unwilling  trust  military  cojimanders  to  get  job  done  and 
take  steps  to  consolidate  non-communist  elements  into 
serious  national  effort,  difficult  to  see  how  handful 
American  troops  can  have  decisive  influence.  While  at¬ 
taching  greatest  possible  importance  to  security  in  SEA, 

I  would  be  reluctant  to  aee  U.S.  make  major  additional 
commitment  Ajr.erican  prestige  to  a  losing  horse. 

Suggest  Department  carefully  review  all  Southeast  Asia 
measures  we  expect  from  Diem  if  our  assistance  forces  us  to 
assume  de  facto  direction  South  Vietnamese  affairs.  10/ 

But  the  view  of  the  U.S.  Mission  in  Saigon  contained  no  such 
doubts,  nor  did  most  Vietnamese,  according  to  this  cable  Nolting  sent 
while  Taylor  was  enroute  home: 

Our  conversations  over  past  ten  days  with  Vietnamese 
in  various  walks  of  life  show  virtually  unaniir.ous  desire 
for  introduction  U.S.  forces  into  Viet-ITam.  This  based  on 
unsolicited  remarks  from  cabinet  ministers.  National 
Assembly  Deputies,  Universixy  professors,  students,  shop¬ 
keepers,  and  oppositionists.  Dr.  Tran  Dinh  De,  level¬ 
headed  Minister  of  Health,  told  Embassy  officer  Oct  29 
that  while  GVII  could  continue  resist  communists  for  while 
longer  if  US  troops  not  introduced,  it  could  not  win 
alone  eigainst  commies.  National  Assembly  members,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lai  Tu,  leader  Personalist  Community,  xxnani- 
mously  in  favor  entry  US  forces.  Diem  told  us  while 
General  Taylor  was  here  that  he  had  consulted  National 
Assembly  Committee  on  this  question  and  bad  received 
favorable  response.  Even  an  oppositionist  like  Ex- 
Foreign  Minister  Tran  Van  Do  has  told  us  US  forces  are 
needed  and  is  apparently  so  strongly  convinced  of  this 
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that  he  did  not  suggest  any  conditions  precedent  about 
political  changes  by  Diem.  Air.Consul  Hue  reports  that 
opinion  among  intellectuals  and  government  officials  in 
that  city  is  also  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  intro¬ 
duction  of  American  combat  troops.  MAAG  believes  on  basis 
private  conversations  and  general  attitude  Vietnamese 
military  personnel  toward  us  that  Vietnamese  armed  forces 
would  like'vd.se  welcome  introduction  US  forces. 

General  Vietnamese  desire  for  introduction  US  forces 
arises  from  serious  morale  decline  among  populace  during 
recent  weeks  because  of  deterioration  in  security  and 
horrible  death  through  torture  and  mutilation  to  which 
Col  Nam  subjected.  Expanded  VC  infiltration  has  brought 
fully  home  to  Vietnamese  the  fact  that  US  has  not  inter¬ 
vened  militarily  in  Laos  to  come  to  rescue  of  anti -commu¬ 
nists.  Now  that  they  see  Viet-l'am  approaching  its  own 
crucial  period,  paramount  question  in  their  minds  is 
whether  it  "vrili  back  dc-m  when  chips  are  down.  Vietnamese 
thus  want  US  forces  introduced  in  order  to  demonstrate  US 
detennination  to  stick  it  out  with  them  against  Commtinists. 

They  do  not  want  to  be  victims  of  political  settlement 
with  communists.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  publicly 
identified  as  anti-communist  like  Dean  Vu  Quoc  Thue  tdio 
collaborated  with  Dr.  Eiigene  Staley  on  Joint  Experts  Report. 

Most  Vietnamese  whose  thoughts  on  this  subject  have  been 
developed  axe  not  thinking  in  terms  of  US  troops  to  fight 
guerrillas  but  rather  of  a  reassuring  presence  of  US  forces 
in  Viet -Nam.  These  persons  undoubtedly  feel,  hovrever,  that 
if  war  in  Viet -Nam  continues  to  move  toward  overt  conven¬ 
tional  aggression  as  opposed  to  its  guerrilla  character, 
combat  role  for  US  troops  could  eventually  arise,  ll/ 

The  special  commitment  involved  in  committing  even  a  small  force  of 
ground  troops  vra.s  generally  recognized.  We  have  notes  on  an  ISA  staff 
paper,  for  example,  which  ranked  the  various  types  of  increased  U.S. 
military  aid  in  ascending  order  of  commitment,  and  of  course,  placed  the 
flood  task  force  at  the  top.  According  to  the  notes. 

Any  combat  elements,  such  as  in  the  task  force,  wovild 
come  under  attack  and  wotild  need  to  defend  themselves,  com¬ 
mitting  U.S.  prestige  deeply.  U.S.  trocps  would  then  be 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam  and  co\ild  not  withdraw  under  fire. 

Thus,  the  introduction  of  U.S.  troops  in  South  Vietnam  wovild 
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be  decisive  act  and  must  be  sent  to  achieve  a  completely 
decisive  mission.  This  mission  would  probably  require,  over 
time,  increased  numbers  of  U.S.  troops;  DRV  intervention 
would  probably  increase  until  a  large  number  of  U.S.  troops 
were  required,  three  or  more  divisions.  12/ 

This  assessment  differed  from  that  in  General  Taylor’s  cables  only 
in  not  stressing  the  hope  that  a  U.S.  willingness  to  bomb  the  north 
would  deter  North  Vietnamese  escalation  of  its  own  commitment. 

A  special  NIE  prepared  at  this  time  reached  essentially  the  same 
conclusions. ' 

This  SNIE,  incidentally,  is  the  only  staff  paper  found  in  the 
available  record  which  treats  communist  reactions  primarily  in  terms  of 
the  separate  national  interests  of  Hanoi,  Moscow,  and  Peiping,  rather 
than  primarily  in  terms  of  an  overall  communist  strategy  for  which 
Hanoi,  is  acting  as  an  agent.  In  particular,  the  Gilpatric  Task  Force 
Report,  it  will  be  recalled,  began  with  references  to  a  communist 
’master  plan’  for  taking  over  Southeast  Asia.  The  Taylor  l--ission 
Report,  similarly,  began  with  a  section  on  "Communist  Strategy  in 
Southeast  Asia"  and  opening: 

At  the  present  tim.e,  the  Coiimunists  are  pursuing  a 
clear  and  systematic  strategy  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is 
a  strategy  of  extending  Communist  pov:er  and  influence  in 
ways  which  bypass  U.S.  nuclear  strength,  U.S.  conventional 
naval,  air,  and  ground  forces,  and  the  conventional  strength 
of  Indigenous  forces  in  the  area.  Their  strategy  is  rooted 
in  the  fact  that  international  law  and  practice  does  not 
yet  recognize  the  mounting  of  guerrilla  war  across  borders 
as  aggression  justifying  counterattack  at  the  source.  13/ 

The  November  5  SNIE  pres'omably  indicates  the  principal  coujses  of 
action  that  were  under  formal  review  at  the  time: 

The  courses  of  action  here  considered  were  given  to  the 
intelligence  community  for  the  pui'poses  of  this  estimate  and 
were  not  intended  to  represent  the  full  range  of  possible 
courses  of  action.  The  given  courses  of  action  are: 

A.  The  introduction  of  a  US  airlift  into  and  within 
South  Vietnam,  increased  logistics  support,  and  an  increase 
in  MAAG  strength  to  provide  US  advisers  down  to  battalion 
level; 

B.  The  introduction  into  South  Vietnam  of  a  US  force 
•  of  about  8,000  -  10,000  troops,  mostly  engineers  with  some 

combat  support,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  President 
Diem  for  assistance  in  flood  relief; 
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C.  The  introduction  into  the  area  of  a  US  com¬ 
bat  force  of  25^000  to  40,000  to  engage  with  South 
Vietnamese  forces  in  ground,  air,  and  naval  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  Viet  Cong;  and 

D.  An  annotincenent  by  the  US  of  its  determina¬ 
tion  to  hold  South  Vietnam  and  a  warning,  either 
private  or  public,  that  North  Vietnamese  support  of 
the  Viet  Cong  must  cease  or  the  US  would  launch  air 
attacks  against  North  Vietnam.  This  action  would 
be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Course  A,  B,  or  C.  14/ 

These  proposed  courses  of  action  correspond  to  tliose  outlined  for 
consideration  by  the  Taylor  Mission,  with  the  exception  that  the  flood 
task  force  proposed  by  Taylor  has  been  substituted  for  the  former 
"intermediate"  solution  of  stationing  a  token  U.S.  force  at  BaNang, 
and  that  an  opinion  is  asked  on  the  prospects  of  threats  to  bomb  the 
north,  again  reflecting  the  Taylor  Mission  Report.  * 

The  gist  of  the  SKIE  was  that  North  Vietnamese  would  respond  to  an 
increased  U.S.  commitment  with  an  offsetting  increase  in  infiltrated 
support  for  the  Viet  Cong.  Thus,  the  main  difference  in  the  estimated 
communist  reaction  to  Courses  A,  B,  and  C  was  that  each  would  be 
stronger  than  its  predecessor.  On  the  prospects  for  bombing  the  north, 
the  SiriE  implies  that  threats  to  bomb  would  not  cause  Hanoi  to  stop  its 
support  for  the  Viet  Cong,  and  that  actual  attacks  on  the  North  vo\ild 
bring  a  strong  response  from  Moscow  and  Peiping,  who  woiold  "regard  the 
defense  of  North  Vietnam  against  such  an  attack  as  imperative."  i5/ 


*See  Gilpatric  memo  quoted  at  conclusion  of  Section  I,  Chapter  V. 


II.  FIKAL^Or.2:EI0moriS 


On  Kov ember  8,  McKamaxa  sent  the  following  memorandum  on  behalf  of 
himself,  Gilpatric,  and  the  JCS; 

MEJvroRAKDm  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  basic  issue  framed  by  the  Taylor  Report  is  whether  the 
U.S.  shall: 

a.  Commit  itself  to  the  clear  objective  of  preventing 
the  fall  of  South  Vietnam  to  Communism,  and 

b.  Support  this  commitment  by  necessary  immediate 
military  actions  and  preparations  for  possible  later  actions. 

The  Joint  Chiefs,  Mr.  Gilpatric,  and  I  have  reached  the 
following  conclTisions : 

1.  The  fall  of  South  Vietnam  to  Communism  would  lead  to  the 
fairly  rapid  extension  of  Communist  control,  or  complete  accom¬ 
modation  to  Comaunism,  in  the  rest  of  mainland  Southeast  Asia  and 
in  Indonesia.  The  strategic  implications  worldwide,  particularly 
in  the  Orient,  would  be  extremely  serious. 

2.  The  chances  are  against,  probably  sharply  against,  pre¬ 
venting  that  fall  by  any  measures  short  of  the  introduction  of 
U.S,  forces  on  a  substantial  scale.  We  accept  General  Taylor's 
judgment  that  the  variotis  measures  proposed,  by  him  short  of  this 
are  useful  but  will  not  in  themselves  do  the  job  of  restoring 
confidence  and  setting  Diem  on  the  way  to  winning  his  fight. 

3.  The  introduction  of  a  U.S.  force  of  the  magnitude  of  an 

initial  8,000  men  in  a  flood  relief  context  will  be  of  great  help 
to  Diem.  However,  it  will  not  convince  the-other  side  (whether 
the  shots  axe  called  from  Moscov:,  Peiping,  or  Hanoi)  that  we  mean 
btisiness.  Moreover,  it  probably  will  not  tip  the  scales  decisively. 
We  wotild  be  almost  certain  to  get  increasingly  mired  down  in  an 
inconclusive  struggle.  , 

4.  The  other  side  can  be  convinced  we  mean  business  only  if 
we  accompany  the  initial  force  introduction  by  a  clear  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  fun  objective  stated  above,  accompanied  by  a  warning 
through  some  channel  to  Hanoi  that  contirued  support  of  the  Viet 
Cong  will  lead  to  punitive  retaliation  against  Worth  Vietnam. 

5.  If  we  act  in  this  way,  the  ultimate  possible  extent  of  our 
military  commitment  must  be  faced.  The  struggle  may  be  prolonged 
and  Hanoi  smd  Peiping  may  intei-vene  overtly.  In  view  of  the 
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logistic  difficulties  faced  by  the  other  side,  I  believe  we  can 
assume  that  the  maximum  U.S.  forces  required  on  the  ground  in 
Southeast  Asia  vill  not  exceed  6  divisions,  or  about  205 >000  nien 
(CIKCPAC  Plan  32-59>  Phase  IV).  Out  military  posture  is,  or 
with  the  addition  of  more  National  Guard  or  regular  Amy  divi¬ 
sions,  can  be  made,  adequate  to  furnish  these  forces  without 
serious  interference  with  our  present  Berlin  plans. 

6.  To  accept  the  stated  objective  is  of  course  a  most  serious 
decision.  Military  force  is  not  the  only  elanent  of  what  must  be 
a  most  carefully  coordinated  set  of  actions.  Success  will  depend 
on  factors  many  of  which  are  not  within  our  control  —  notably  the 
conduct  of  Diem  himself  and  other  leaders  in  the  ai-ea.  Laos  will 
remain  a  major  problem.  The  domestic  political  implications  of 
accepting  the  objective  are  also  ^ave,  although  it  is  our  feeling 
that  the  country  will  respond  better  to  a  fira  initial  position 
than  to  courses  of  action  that  lead  us  in  only  gradually,  and  that 
in  the  meantime  are  sure  to  involve  casualties.  The  over -all 
effect  on  Moscow  and  Peiping  ^.’ill  need  careful  weighing  and  may 
well  be  mixed;  however,  permitting  South  Vietnam  to  fall  can  only 
strengthen  and  encourage  them  greatly. 

7.  In  sum; 

a.  We  do  not  believe  major  units  of  U.S.  forces  should 
be  introduced  in  South  Vietnam  xuiless  we  are  willing  to  maite  an 
affirmative  decision  on  the  issue  stated  at  the  start  of  this  • 
memorandum. 


b.  We  are  inclined  to  recommend  that  we  do  commit  the 
U.S.  to  the  clear  objective  of  preventing  the  fall  of  South  Viet¬ 
nam  to  Communism  and  that  we  support  this  commitment  by  the  neces¬ 
sary  military  actions. 

d.  If  such  a  commitment  is  agreed  upon,  we  support  the 
recommendations  of  General  Taylor  as  the  first  steps  toward  its 
fulfillment. 


Sgd;  Robert  S.  McNamara  l6/ 

A  number  of  things  are  striking  about  this  memorandum,  including  of 
course  the  judgment  that  the  "maximum"  U.S.  gro\ind  forces  required,  even 
lii  the  case  of  overt  intervention  by  not  only  North  Vietnam,  but  China 
as  well,  would  "not  exceed"  205,000  men.  This  estimate  of  the  requirement 
to  deal  with  a  large  scale  overt  invasion  is  consistent  with  the  Chief’s 
earlier  estimate  that  the  addition  of  40,000  U.S.  troops  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  would  be  sufficient  to  "clean  up"  the  Viet  Cong. 

But  the  strongest  message  to  the  President  in  the  memorandum  (growing 
out  of  points  3,  4,  and  Jc)  was  surely  that  if  he  agreed  to  sending  the 
military  task  force,  he  should  be  prepared  for  follow-up  recommendations 
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for  re- enforcements  and  to  threaten  Hanoi  with  hombing.  Unless  the  SKIE 
was  wholly  wong,  threats  to  bomb  Hanoi  would  not  turn  off  the  war,  and 
Hanoi  would  increase  its  infiltration  in  response  to  U.S.  commitmehts  of 
troops.  Even  should  Hanoi  not  react  with  counter-escalation,  the  Presi-  . 
dent  knew  that  the  Chiefs,  at  least,  were  already  on  record  as  desiring 
a  prompt  build-up  to  U0,C)00  ground  troops.  In  short,  the  President  was 
being  told  that  the  issue  was  not  whether  to  send  an  8,000-man  task  force, 
but  whether  or  not  to  embark  on  a  coiirse  that,  without  some  extraordinary 
good  luck, would  lead  to  combat  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  on  a  very 
substantial  scale.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  being  warned  that  anything 
less  than  sending  the  task  force  was  very  likely  to  fail  to  prevent  the 
fall  of  Vietnam,  since  "the  odds  are  against,  probably  sharply  against, 
preventing  that  fall  by  any  means. short  of  the  introduction  of  U.S.  forces 
on  a  substantial  scale"  (of  which  the  task  force  would  be  the  first  incre¬ 
ment)  . 

Although  the  Chief's  position  here  is  clear,  because  their  views  are 
on  record  in  other  memoranda,  KcHamara's  own  position  remains  a  little 
ambiguous.  For  the  paper  does  not  flatly  recommend  going  ahead;  it  only 
states  he  and  his  coUe^ues  are  "inclined"  to  recommend  going  ahead. 

Three  days  later  Mci’amara  joined  Rusk  in  a  quite  different  recommendation, 
and  one  obviously  more  to  the  President's  liking  (and,  in  the  nature  of 
such  things,  quite  possibly  drawn  up  to  the  President's  specifications). 

As  with  the  May  revision  of  the  Gilpatric  Report,  this  paper  combines 
an  escalation  of  the  rhetoric  with  a  toning  do’m  of  the  actions  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  asked  to  take.  Since  the  HSAJ'I  forroalizing  the  President's  decisions 
was  taken  essentially  verbatim  from  this  paper,  the  complete  text  is  re¬ 
printed  here.  (The  consisted  of  the  Recommendations  section  of  this 

memorandum,  except  that  Point  1  of  the  recommendations  was  deleted.) 

Of  particular  importance  in  this  second  memorandum  to  the  President 
was  Section  4,  with  its  explicit  sorting  of  U.S.  military  aid  into 
Category  A,  support  forces,  which  •were  to  be  sent  promptly;  and  Category 
B,  "larger  organized  units  with  actual  or  potential  direct  military 
missions"  on  which  no  immediate  decision  was  recommended.  There  is  no 
explicit  reference  in  the  paper  to  the  flood  relief  task  force;  it  simply 
does  not  appear  in  the- list  of  recommended  actions,  presumably  on  the 
grounds  that,  it  goes  in  Category  B.  Category  B  forces,  the  paper  notes, 
"involve  a  certain  dilemma:  if  there  is  a  strong  South  Vietnamese  effort, 
they  may  not  be  needed;  if  there  is  not  such  an  effort.  United  States 
forces  could  not  accomplish  their  mission  in  the  midst  of  an  apa'thetic 
or  hostile  population.” 

If  McNamara's  earlier  memorandvim  is  read  carefully,  the  same  sort 
of  warning  is  found,  although  it  sounds  much  more  perfunctory.  But  that 
such  warnings  were  included  shows  a  striking  contrast  with  the  last 
go-around  in  May.  Then,  the  original  Defense  version  of  the  Gilpatric 
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Task  Force  Report  contained  no  hint  of  such  a  qualification,  and  there 
vas  only  a  quite  vague  warning  in  the  State  revisions.  Part  of  the  rea¬ 
son,  vindouhtedly ,  was  the  6  month’s  additional  experience  in  dealing 
with  Diem.  A  larger  part,  though,  almost  certainly  flowed  from  the  fact 
that  the  insurgency  had  hy  now  shown  enough  strength  so  that  there  was 
now  in  everyone’s  minds  the  possibility  that  the  U.S.  might  someday  face 
the  choice  of  giving  up  on  Vietnam  or  taking  over  a  major  part  of  the 
war. 

These  warnings  (that  even  a  major  U.S.  commitment  to  the  gro\ind  war 
would  not  assxure  success)  were  obviously  in  some  conflict  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  both  papers  made  for  a  clear-cut  U.S.  commitment  to  save  South 
Vietnam.  The  contrast  is  all  the  sharper  in  the  joint  Rusk/Kch'amara  memo¬ 
randum,  where  the  warning  is  so  forcefully  given. 

Here  is  the  Rusk/McNamara  memorandum.  IT/ 


TO?  S2CRET 


November  11,  I961 


^S^ORA^H)UI^  FOR  TH2 


Subject:  South  Viet-Uam 

1.  United  States  National  Interests  in  South  Viet-Xam. 

The  deteriorating  situation  in  South  Viet-Nan  requires  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  United  Suates  national  interests 
in  that  country.  The  loss  of  South  Vieu-Uam  to  Communism  would 
involve  the  transfer  of  a  nation  of  20  million  people  from  the  free 
world  to  the  Communist  bloc.  The  loss  of  South  Viet-Xam  would  make 
pointless  any  further  discussion  about  the  importance  of  Southeast 
Asia  to  the  free  world;  we  would  have  to  face  the  near  certainty 
that  the  remainder  of  Southeast  Asia  and  Indonesia  wo\ild  move  to  a 
complete  accommodation  with  Commiinism,  if  not  formal  incorporation 
within  the  Communist  bloc.  The  United  States,  as  a  member  of  SEATO, 
has  commitments  with  respect  to  South  Viet-Xam  imder  the  Protocol 
to  the  SEATO  Treaty.  Additional-ly ,  in  a  formal  statement  at  the 
conclusion  session  of  the  195^  Geneva  Conference,  the  United  States 
representative  stated  that  the  United  States  "would  view  any  renewal 
of  the  aggression  .  .  .  with  grave  concern  and  seriously  threatening 
international  peace  and  seciirity." 
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The  loss  of  South  Viet-Kan  to  Cormunisia  vould  not  only  destroy 
SEATO  hut  vould  undemine  the  credibility  of  American  commitments 
elsewhere.  Further,  loss  of  South  Viet-Kam  vould  stimulate  hitter 
domestic  controversies  in  the  United  States  and  would  he  seized  upon 
hy  extreme  elements  to  divide  the  country  and  harass  the  Administra¬ 
tion. 

2.  The  Problem  of  Saving  South  Viet-Esm. 

It  seems,  on  the  face  of  it,  absurd  to  think  that  a  nation  of 
20  million  people  can  he  subverted  hy  15-20  thousand  active  guer- 
oLllas  if  the  Government  and  people  of  that  country  do  not  wish  to 
he  subverted.  South  Viet-Kam  is  not,  however,  a  highly  organized 
society  with  an  effective  governing  apparatus  and  a  population  ac¬ 
customed  to  carrying  civic  responsibility.  Public  apathy  is  encour¬ 
aged  hy  the  inability  of  most  citizens  to  act  directly  as  well  as  hy 
the  tactics  of  terror  employed  hy  the  guerrillas  throughout  the  coxm- 
tryside.  Inept  administration  and  the  absence  of  a  strong  non- 
Conununist  political  coalition  have  made  it  difficult  to  bring  avail¬ 
able  resources  to  hear  upon  the  guerrilla  problem  and  to  mak.e  the 
most  effective  use  of  available  external  aid.  Under  the  best  of  con¬ 
ditions  the  threat  posed  by  the  presence  of  15-20  thousand  guerrillas, 
well  disciplined  under  well- trained  cadres,  vould  be  difficult  to 
meet . 


3.  The  United  States*  0b,'*ective  in  South  Viet-Nam. 

Tlie  United  States  should  commit  itself  to  the  clear  objective  of 

•preventing  the  fall  of  South  Viet-Kam  to  Communism.  The  basic  means 
for  accomplishing  this  objective  must  be  to  put  the  Government  of 
South  Viet-Ham  into  a  position  to  win  its  oim  war  against  the  gaer- 
rillas.  We  must  insist  that  that  Government  itself  take  the  measures 
necessary  for  that  purpose  in  exchange  for  large-scale  United  States 
assistance  in  the  military,  economic  and  political  fields.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  recognize  that  it  will  probably  not  be  possible  for 
the  GVil  to  "win  this  war  as  long  as  the  flow  of  men  and  supplies  from 
North  Viet-Nam  continues  unchecked  and  the  ga errillas  enjoy  a  safe 
sanctuary  in  neighboring  territory. 

We  should  be  prepared  to  introduce  United  States  combat  forces 
if  that  should  become  necessary  for  success.  Dependent  upon  the  cir- 
cvunstances ,  it  may  also  be  necessary  for  United  States  forces  to 
strike  at  the  source  of  the  aggression  in  North  Viet-Nam. 
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k.  The  Use  of  United  States  Forces  in  South  Viet-Iiaa. 


The  coziiitaent  of  United  States  forces  to'  South  Viet-Kani  in¬ 
volves  tvo  different  categories:  (A)  Units  of  modest  size  required 
for  the  direct  support  of  South  Viet-iiamese  military  effort,  such 
as  communications,  helicopter  and  other  forms  of  airlift,  reconnais¬ 
sance  aircraft,  naval  patrols,  intelligence  units,  etc.,  and  (B) 
larger  organized  units  vith  actual  or  potential  direct  military  mis¬ 
sions  .  Category  (A)  should  'oe  introduced  as  sneedily  as  nossi'ble. 
Category  (3)  units  pose  a  more  serious  problem  in  that  they  are  much 
more  significant  from  the  point  of  view  of  domestic  and  international 
political  factors  and  greatly  increase  z'r.e  pro'Dahilities  of  Communist 
bloc  escalation.  Fvirther,  the  employment  of  United  States  combat 
forces  (in  the  absence  of  Communist  bloc  escalation)  involves  a  cer¬ 
tain  dilemma:  if  there  is  a  strong  South-Vietnamese  effort,  they  may 
not  be  needed;  if  there  is  not  such  an  effort.  United  States  forces 
could  not  accomplish  their  mission  in  the  midst  of  an  apathetic  or 
hostile  population.  Under  present  circumstances,  therefore,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  injecting  United  States  and  SEATO  combat  forces  should  in 
large  part  be  considered  as  a  contribution  to  the  morale  of  the  South 
Viet-Namese  in  their  own  effort  to  do  the  principal  Job  themselves. 

5.  Probable  Extent  of  the  Comitment  of  United  States  Forces. 

If  we  commit  Category  (3)  forces  to  South  Viet-2fam,  the  ultimate 
possible  extent  of  our  military  commitment  in  Southeast  Asia  must  be 
faced.  The  struggle  may  be  prolonged,  and  Hanoi  and  Peiping  may 
overtly  intervene.  It  is  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 

the  .Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that,  in  the  light  of  the  logistic  diffi¬ 

culties  faced  by  the  other  side,  ve  can  assume  that  the  marcimum' United 
States  forces  required  on  the  ground  in  Southeast  Asia  would  not  ex¬ 
ceed  six  divisions,  or  about  205,000  men  (CIHCPAC  Plan  32/59  PK.ASS 
IV).  This  would  be  in  addition  to  local  forces  and  such  SZATO  forces 

as  may  be  engaged.  It  is  also  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

and  the  Joinu  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  our  military  posture  is,  or,  with 
the  addition'  of  more  National  Guard  or  regular  Army  divisions,  can  be 
made,  adequate  to  furnish  these  forces  and  support'  them  in  action  with¬ 
out  serious  interference  with  our  present  Berlin  plans. 

6.  Relation  to  Laos. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  introduction  of  American  combat 
forces,  into  "Viet-Nam  prior  to  a  Laotian  settlement  would  run  a  con¬ 
siderable  risk  of  stimulating  a  Communist  breach  of  the  cease  fire 
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aii<4.a  resvmiption  of  hostilities  ir.  Laos.  This  could  present  us  vith 
a  choice  between  the  use  of  combat  forces  in  Laos  or  an  abandorjnent 
of  i)f.at  country  to  full  Communist  control.  At  the  present  time,  there 
is  at  least  a  chance  that  a  settlement  can  be  reached  in  Laos  on  the 
b^is  of  a  weak  and  vinsatisfactory  Souvanna  Pho'^ma  Goverrmient.  The 
prospective  agreement  on  Laos  includes  a  provision  that  Laos  will  not 
bis  used  as  a  transit  area  or  as  a  base  for  interfering  in  the  affairs 
»f  other  countries  such  as  South  Viet-Nam.  After  a  Laotian  settlement, 
the  intioduction  of  United  States  forces  into  Viet-riam  could  serve  to 
stabilize  the  position  both  in  Viet-Lam  and  in  Laos  by  registering  our 
determination  to  see  to  it  that  the  Laotian  settlement  was  as  far  as 
the  jUnited  States  would  be  willing  to  see  Communist  influence  in  South¬ 
east  Asia  develop. 

7-  The  Need  for  l-'ultilateral  Action. 


From  the  political  point  of  view,  both  domestic  and  international, 
it  Would  seem  important  to  involve  forces  from  other  nations  alongside 
of '"United  States  Category  (3)  forces  in  Viet-Lam.  It  wo'old  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  to  o'ur  own  people  why  no  effort  had  been  made  to  in¬ 
voke’  SEATO  or  why  the  United  States  undertook  to  carrj'’  this  burden 
unilaterally.  Our  position  would  be  greatly  strengthened  if  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  forces  could  be  taken  as  a  SEATO  action,  accompanied  by 
units  of  other  SEATO  co'ontries,  with  a  full  SEATO  report  to  the  United 
Nations  of  the  p\irposes  of  the  action  itself. 


Apart  from  the  armed  forces,  there  would  be  political  advantage 
in  elisting  the  interest  of  other  nations,  including  neutrals,  in  the 
l^dcurity  and  well-being  of  South  Viet-i^.  T'nis  might  be  done  by  seek¬ 
ing  such  assistance  as  2‘Ialayan  police  officals  (recently  offered  Diem 
by  the  Tank'd)  and  by  technical  assistance  personnel  in  other  fields, 
either  bilaterally  or  thro'ugh  international  organizations. 

8.  Initial  Pi’Dlcmatic  Action  by  the  United  States. 

If  the  recommendations,  below,  are  approved,  the  United  States 
shoTild  consult  intensively  wifn  other  SEATO  governments  to  obtain  their 
full  support  of  the  course  of  action  contemplated.  At  the  appropriate 
Stage,  a  direct  approach  should  be  made  by  the  United  States  to  Moscow, 
tlarough  normal  or  special  channels,  pointing  out  that  we  cannot  accept 
the  movement  of  cadres,  arms  and  other  supplies  into  South  Viet-Kam  in 
support  of  the  guerrillas.  ¥e  s'nould  also  discuss  the  problem  with 
neutral  governments  in  the  general  area  and  get  them  to  face  up  to 
tbeir  own  interests  in  the  sec'urity  of  So'uth  Viet-Nam;  these  govern¬ 
ments  will  be  concerned  abo'ut  (a)  the  introd'uction  of  United  States 
combat  forces  and  (b)  the  withdrawal  of  United  States  support  from 
j  Southeast  Asia;  their  concern,  therefore,  might  be  usefully  expressed 
either  to  Commtuiist  bloc  co\intries  or  in  political  support  for  what 
may  prove  necessary  in  South  Viet-Kam  itself. 
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In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  recosnend  that : 

■  1.  Ue  now  take  the  decision  to  conrdt  ourselves  to  the  objective 
of-  preventing  the  fall  of  South  Viet-IIani  to  Conaunisn  and  that,  in 
doing  so,  ve  recognize  that  the  introduction  of  United  States  and  other 
SSAT'O  forces  nay  be  necessary  xo  achr'eve  this  objective.  (However,  if 
it  is  necessary  to  conmit  outside  forces  to  achieve  the  foregoing  ob¬ 
jective  our  decision  to  introduce  United  States  forces  should  not  be 
cqntingent  upon  unaninous  SlATO  agreenent  thereto.) 

2.  IThe  Departnent  of  Defense  be  prepared  with  plans  for  the  use 
pf  United  States  forces  in  South  Viex-Han  under  one  or  nore  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  purposes: 

(a)  Use  of  a  significant  n'cnber  of  United  States  forces  to 
signify  United  States  deternination  to  defend  South  Viet-lJaa  and 
to  boost  South  Viet-i\an  noraie . 

(b)  Use  of  substantial  United  States  forces  to  assist  in 
suppressing  Viet  Ceng  insiurgency  short  of  engaging  in  detailed 
counter-guerrilla  operations  but  including  relevant  operatiocs 
in  ICorth  Viet-Xan. 

(c)  Use  of  United  States  forces  to  deal  with  the  situation 
if  there  is  organized  Connunist  military  intervention. 

3.  We  imediately  undertake  the  following  actions  in  support  of 
the.  GVX: 

(a)  Provide  increased  air  lift  to  the  GVir  forces,  including 
helicopters,  light  aviation,  and  transport  aircraft,  canned  to 
the  extent  necessary  by  United  States  uniforced  personnel  and 
under  United  States  operational  control. 

(b)  Provide  such  additional  equipaent  and  United  States  vini- 
forced  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  for  air  recornaissance, 
photography,  instruction  in  and  execution  of  air-groimd  support 
techniques,  and  for  special  intelligence. 

(c)  Provide  the  GVX  with  snail  craft,  including  such  United 
States  unifomed  advisers  and  operating  personnel  as  nay  be 
necessary  for  quick  and  effective  operations  in  effecting  sxir- 
veillance  and  control  over  coastal  waters  and  inland  waterways . 
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(d)  Pravide  ^xpedixed  training  and  ecuipping  of .  ti;e 
guard  and  the  self-defense  corps  with  the  objective  of  relieving 
the  regular  Arry  of  static  missions  and  freeing  it  for  mobile 
offensive  operations • 

(e)  Provide  such  perscrniel  and  equipment  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  improve  the  military -political,  intelligence  system  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  provincial  level  and  extending  upvrard  through' 
the  Government  and  the  armed  forces  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Organization. 

(f)  Provide  such  new  terms  of  reference,  reorganization 
and  additional  personnel  for  Unixed  Sxates  minx  ary  icrces  as 
are  recuired  for  increased  Unixec.  Sxates  participation  in  the 
direction  and  control  of  GMI  milixary  operations  and  to  carry 
out  the  other  increased  responsibilities  which  accrue  to  KAAG 
under  o.iese  r e co^JieA^CLa w • 


(g)  Provide  such  increased  economic  aid  as  nay  be  required 
to  permit  the  GVJI  to  pursue  a  vigorous  flood  relief  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  program,  to  supply  material  in  support  of  the  security 
effort,  and  to  give  priority  uo  projects  in  support  of  this  ex¬ 
panded  counter-insurgency  program,  (“'nis  could  include  increases 
in  s-ilitary  a-  full  .supply  cf  a  vide  ra.nge  of  naueriais  such, 

as  food,  medical  supplies,  orar.sporoation  ecuipmenu,  communica¬ 
tions  equipment,  and  any  ouher  ioems  where  material  help  could 
assist  the  G'/U  in  winning  uhe  war  against  the  Vieu  Cong.) 


(h)  Pncoimi&ge  and  support  (including  financial  support)  a 
rccu8sx  by  xhe  GV1»  ^to  xhe  JAC  cm  8.r,y  oxher  £.xproxria*te  imtier— 
national  organization  for  mulxiiaterai  assisxance  in  the  relief 
ana  rei*ao^.^«fc\/ai#ion  ^ne  i^ooa  area. 

(i)  Provide  individual  administrators  and  advisers  for 
insertion  into  the  Governmental  machinery  of  Souuh  Viet-Xam 
in  types  and  numbers  to  be  agreed  upon  by  uhe  two  Governments. 

(j)  Provide  personnel  for  a  Joint  survey  with  the  GYS  of 
conditions  in  ea(±  of  uhe  provinces  to  assess  the  social, 
political,  intelligence,  and  military  factors  bearing  on  the 
prosecution  of  the  counter-insurgency  program  in  order  to  reach 
a  common  estimate  of  these  factors  and  a  common  determination 
of  how  to  deal  with  them. 


k.  Ambassador  Xolting  be  instructed  to  make  an  irraediate  ap¬ 
proach  to  President  Dien  to  the  effect  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  join  the  Government  of  Viet-Kam  in  a 
sharply  increased  joint  effort  to  cope  with  the  Viet  Cong  threat 
and  the  ravages  of  the  flood  as  set  forth  \ander  3.,  above,  if,  on 
its  part,  the  Government  of  Viet-kam  is  prepared  to  carry  out  an 
effective  and  totaJ.  mobilization  of  its  own  resources,  both  material 
and  human,  for  the  same  end.  Before  setting  in' motion  the  United 
States  proposals  listed  above,  the  United  States  Government  would 
appreciate  confirmation  of  their  acceptability  to  the  GVE,  and-  an 
expression  from  the  GVN  of  the  undertakings  it  is  prepared  to  rmike 
to  insure  the  success  of  this  joint  effort.  On  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  expecned  that  these  undertakings 
wo'old  include,  in  accordance  with  the  detailed  recormendations  of  . 
the  Taylor  l>lission  and  the  Country  Team: 

(a)  Prompt  and  appropriate  legislative  and  administrative 
action  to  put  the  nation  on  a  wartime  footing  to  mobilize  its 
entire  resources.  (This  would  include  a  decentralization  and 
broadening  of  the  Government  so  as  to  realize  the  full  potential 
of  all  ncn-Ccmmunist  elements  in  the  country  willing  to,  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  common  struggle.) 

(b)  The  establishment  of  appropriate  Governmental  wartime 
agencies  with  adecuate  authori'^y  to  perform  their  functions 
effectively. 

(c)  Overhaul  of  the  military  establishment  and  command 
structure  so  as  to  create  an  effective  military  organization 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

5.  Very  shortly  before  the  arrival  in  South  Viet-Nam  of  the 
first  increments  of  United  States  military  personnel  and  equipment 
proposed  under  3.,  above,  that  would  exceed  the  Geneva  Accord  ceil¬ 
ings,  publish  the  ’’Jordan  report"  as  a  United  States  "white  paper," 
transmitting  it  as  s imult aneo'usly  as  possible  to  the  Goverments  of 
all  countries  with  which  we  have  diplomatic  relations,  including 
the  Communist  szates. 

6.  Simultaneous  with  the  publication  of  the  "Jorden  report," 
release  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Diem  and  the  President. 
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(a)  Dieiz^s  letter  would  include:  reference  to  the  DRV 
violations  of  Geneva  Accords  as  set  forth  in  the  October  24 
GTA  letter  to  the  ICC  and  other  documents;  pertinent  references 
to  GV^  statenents  v;ith  respect  to  its  intent  to  observe  the 
Geneva  Accords;  reference  to  its  need  for  flood  relief  and  re¬ 
habilitation;  reference  to  previous  United  States  aid  and  the 
cor.pliunte  hitherto  by  both  countries  with  the  Geneva  Accords; 
reference  to  the  USG  statement  at  the  time  the  Geneva  Accords 
were  signed;  the  necessity  now  of  enceeding  some  provisions  of 
the  Accords  in  view  cf  the  DRV  violations  thereof;  the  lack  of 
aggressive  intent  with  respect  to  the  DRV:  GTO  intent  to  return 
to  strict  compliance  with  the  Geneva  Accords  as  soon  as  the  DRV 
violations  ceased;  and  request  for  additional  United  States 
assistance  in  framework  foregoing  policy.  The  letter  should 
also  set  forth  in  appropriate  general  terms  steps  Diem  has  taken 
and  is  taking  to  reform  Governmental  structure. 

(b)  The  President’s  reply  would  be  responsive  to  Diem’s 
request  for  additional  assistance  and 'acknowledge  and  agree  to 
Diem’s  statements  on  the  intent  promptly  to  return  to  strict 
compliance  \:ita  the  Geneva  Accords  as  soon  as  DRV  violations 
have  ceased. 


7.  Simultaneous  with  steps  5  and  6,  above,  make  a  private  ap¬ 
proach  to  tne  Sovaet  ennon  tnat  vjould  nncj-ude:  cur  cetermmataon  to 
:ii  of  South  *Viet-l\am  to  Certtunism  by  v;hatever  means  is 
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necessary;  cur  concern  over  dangers  to  peace  presented  by  the  aggres¬ 
sive  DRV  policy  X’ith  respect  to  South  Viet-Ram;  our  intent  to  return 
to  full  compliance  with  the  Geneva  Accords  as  soon  as  the  DRV  does  so; 
the  distinction  we  draw  between  Laos  and  South  Viet-Ram;  and  our  ex¬ 
pectation  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  exercise  its  influence  on  the 
CrA.^uO«!ia  and  tne  x<>^V « 


8.  A  special  diplomatic  approach  made  to  the  United  ICingdem  in 
its  role  as  co-Chairman  of  the  Geneva  Conference  requesting  that  the 
United  Kingdom  seek  the  support  of  the  Soviet  co-Chairman  for  a  ces¬ 
sation  of  DRV  aggression  against  South  Viet-Ram. 

9.  A’ special  diplcnatic  approach  also  to  be  nade  to  India, 
both  in  its  role  as  Cnaiman  of  the  ICC  and  as  a  power  having  rela¬ 
tions  with  Peiping  and  Hanoi.  This  approach  should  be  mace  immedi¬ 
ately  prior  to  public  release  of  the  "Jorden  report"  and  the  exchange 
of  letters  between  Diem  and  the  President. 
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10.  Iimediately  prior  to  the  release  of  the  "Jordan  report" 
and  the  exchange  of  letters  between  Dieia  and  the  President, 
special  diplonatic  approaches  also  to  be  nade  to  Canada,  as  well 
as  Burma,  Indonesia,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  the  UAB,  and  Yugoslavia. 

SEATO,  KATO,  and  OAS  members  should  be  informed  through  those 
organizations,  with  selected  members  also  informed  individually. 

The  possibility  of  some  special  api^roach  to  Poland  as  a  member  of 
the  ICC  should  also  be  considered. 

Vfhen  we  reach  this  memorandum  in  the  record,  the  decision  seems  essen¬ 
tially  sealed.  Kennedy,  by  every  indication  in  the  press  at  the  time  and 
according  to  the  recollections  of  all  the  memoirs,  was,  at  the  least,  very 
reluctant  to  send  American  ground  forces  to  Vietnam,  and  quite  possibly 
every  bit  as  "strongly'"  opposed"  as  the  leaKed  news  stories  depicted  him. 

He  now  had  a  joint  recommendation  from  his  Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  telling  him  just  what  he  surely  wanted  to  hear:  that  a  decision 
on  combat  forces  could  be  deferred.  Consequently,  Kennedy's  decision  on 
this  point  caci  hardly  be  considered  in  doubt  be3/ond  Kovember  11,  although 
a  formal  KSC  meeting  on  the  question  vas  not  held  until  the  15th.  On  the 
question  of  demands  on  Diem,  again  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  the  issue 
was  in  doubt  any  later,  at  most,  than  the  11th.  The  only  questions  which 
are  in  doubt  are  the  extent  to  which  the  Rusk/llcKarcara  memorandum  simply 
happened  to  come  to  the  President  in  such  convenient  form,  or  •vdiether  the 
President  arranged  it  so;  and  if  so,  hov?  far  this  formal  paper  differed 
from  the  real  recommendations  of  the  President's  senior  advisors.  The 
record  available  gives  no  basis  for  even  guessing  about  this.  As  noted 
earlier,  even  McKamara,  who  is  on  record  '.rith  a  previous,  quite  different 
memorandum,  cannot  be  flatly  said  to  have  changed  his  mind  (or  been 
overruled) .  There  is  too  much  room  for  uncertainty  about  what  he  •t^as 
really  up  to  when  he  signed  the  memorandum. 

In  any  event,  Kennedy  essentially  adopted  the  Rusk/KcEamara.  set  of 
recoirsmendations,  although  the  record  is  not  entirely  clear  on  when  he 
did  so.  There  was  an  DSC  meeting  I'ovember  5j  but  although  at  least  the 
Chairmen  of  the  JCS  was  there,  the  record  sha.’s  that  even  after  this 
meeting  there  was  some  uncertainty  (or  perhaps  reluctance)  in  the  JCS 
about  whether  the  decision  had  been  made.  The  record  shovrs  that  McKamara 
phoned  General  Lemnitzer  to  assure  him  that  this  was  the  case.  But  the 
cables  transmitting  the  decision  to  Saigon  were  dated  Kovember  lU,  the 
day  before  the  KSC  meeting.  The  formal  decision  paper  (ITSAM  111)  vras  not 
signed  until  Kovember  22nd.  As  noted  earlier,  the  KSAM  is  essentially 
the  recommendations  section  of  the  Rusk/licHanara  paper,  b\it  with  the 
initial  recommendation  (committing  the  U.S.  to  save  Vietnam)  deleted.  18/ 

The  KSArl  was  headed  "First  Phase  of  Vietnam  Program,"  which,  of  course, 
implied  that  a  further  decision  to  send  combat  troops  was  in  prospect. 
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Both  Sorenson  and  claim  this  was  really  a.  ruse  by  the  President, 

who  had  no  intention  of  going  ahead  with  combat  troops  but  did  not  choose 
to  argue  the  point  with  his  advisors. 

Schlesinger,  apparently  vriting  from  diary  notes,  says  the  President 
talked  to  him  about  the  combat  troops  recommendations  at  the  time,  describ¬ 
ing  the  proposed  first  increment  as  like  an  alcoholic's  first  drink; 

The  Taylor-Eostow  report  v:as  a  careful  and  thoughtful 
document,  and  the  President  read  it  vdth  interest.  He  was 
impressed  by  its  description  of  the  situation  as  serious  but 
not  hopeless  and  attracted  by  the  idea  of  stiffening  the  Diem 
regime  through  an  infusion  of  American  advisers.  He  did  not, 
however,  like  the  proposal  of  a  direct  American  military 
commitnent.  "They  want  a  force  of  American  troops,"  he  told 
me  early  in  Kovenber.  "They  say  it's  necessary  in  order  to 
restore  confidence  end  maintain  morale.  But  it  will  be  Just 
like  Berlin.  The  troops  v.’ill  march  in;  the  bands  will  play; 
the  crcT.-ds  v.lll  cheer;  and  in  four  days  everyone  will  have 
forgotten.  Then  we  will  be  told  we  have  to  send  in  more  troops. 

It's  like  taking  a  drink.  The  effect  v?ears  off,  and  you  have 
to  take  another."  The  "uar  in  Vietnam,  he  added,  could  be  v?on 
only  so  long  as  it  ‘v'as  their  war.  -If  it  were  ever  converted 
into  a  white  man's  war,  we  v.’ould  lose  as  the  French  had  lost 
a  decade  earlier,  lb/ 

Vfhether,  in  fact,  Kenriedjr  had  such  a  firm  position  in  mind  at  the 
time  cannot  be  surmised,  though,  from  the  official  record  itself.  It  is 
easy  to  believe  that  he  did,  for  as  Sorenson  points  out,  Kinnedy  had 
strong  views  on  the  difficulties  of  foreign  troops  putting  do™  an  insur¬ 
gency  dating  from  his  bleak,  but  correct,  appraisals  of  French  prospects 
in  Vietnam  as  early  as  1951}  nud  again  in  Algeria  in  the  late  1950' s. 

And  he  v:as  hardly  alone  in  such  sentiments,  as  shown  in  columns  of  the 
period  by  Heston  and  Lippman,  and  in  a  private  communication  from 
Galbraith  to  be  quoted  shortly. 

But,  Kennedy  did  not  need  to  have  such  a  firm  position  in  mind  to 
make  the  decisions  he  did.  There  was  a  case  to  be  made  for  deferring 
the  combat  troops  decision  even  if  the  President  accepted  the  view  that 
U.S.  troops  commitments  were  almost  certainly  needed  in  Vietnam  and  that 
putting  them  in  sooner  would  be  better  than  i.'aiting.  There  was,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  argments  in  the  Rusk/McIIamara  memorandum  that  putting  combat 
troops  into  Vietnam  Just  then  wovild  upset  the  Laos  negotiations,  and  the 
unstated  but  obvious  argument  that  the  U.S.  perhaps  ought  .to  hold  back  on 
the  combat  troop  commitment  to  gain  leverage  on  Diem. 

General  Taylor's  advice,  as  shown  in  the  record,  gave  a  different  ground 
for  delaying.  Taylor  argued  that  the  ground  troop  commitment  was  essenti¬ 
ally  for  its  psychological,  not  military,  impact.  Taylor's  Judgment  was  that  it 


was  "very  doubtful"  that  anything  short  of  a  prompt  commitment  of  groxind 
troops  would  restore  South  Vietnamese  morale.  But  such  a  commitraent 
would  obviously  be  a  costly  stop.  The  President  vras  thoroughly  fore¬ 
warned  that  such  a  move  would  lead  both  to  continual  pressure  to  send 
more  troops  and  to  political  difficulties  at  home  that  would  inevi¬ 
tably  flow  from  the  significant  casualties  that  had  to  be  expected  to 
accompany  a  grovind  troop  commitment.  The  risk  of  delaying  the  ground 
troop  commitment  mi^t  easily  have  been  judged  not  worth  the  certain 
costs  that  would  accompany  it.  And  of  course,  in  hindsight,  we  know 
that  the  limited  program  approved  by  the  President  was  svifficient  to 
put  off  any  imminent  collapse  of  the  Diem  regime.  Consequently,  Kennedy’s 
decisions  do  not  tell  us  just  V7hat  his  view  was,  and  indeed  he  did  not 
need  to  have  a  firmly  settled  view  to  make  the  decision,  which  after  all, 
vras  only  to  put  off,  not  to  foreclose  a  decision  to  send  ground  troops. 

He  ha-d  only  to  decide  that,  on  balance,  the  risks  of  deferring  the  troop 
decision  were  no  worse  than  the  costs  of  making  it,  snd  he  could  have 
reached  that  judgment  "by  any  number  of  routes.  The  reasons  stated  in 
the  various  papers  may  or  may  not  accurately  reflect  the  President's 
state  of  mind.  The  only  thing  v;e  can  be  sure  of  is  that  they  conveyed 
his  judgment  of  the  tactically  most  suitable  rationale  to  put  in  writing. 
The  most  detailed  record  we  have  of  this  rationale  end  explanation  of 
is  the  following  cable  to  Nolting: 

.....  Review  of  Teylor  Report  has  resulted  in  following  basic 
decisions; 

1.  Must  essentially  be  a  G'.Ti  task  to  contain  and  reduce  the  VC 
threat  at  present  level  of  capability.  Means  organizing  to  go  on 
offensive.  V’e  are  prepared  to  contemplate  further  assistance  after 
joint  assessment  establishes  needs  and  possibilities  of  aid  more 
precisely. 

2.  Ko  amount  of  extra  aid  can  be  substitute  for  GVLT  taking 
measures  to  permit  them  to  assuTie  offensive  and  strenglhen  the 
administrative  and  political  bases  of  goverruaent . 

'3*  Do  not  propose  to  introduce  into  GVH  the  US  combat  troops 
now,  but  propose  a  phase  of  intense  public  and  diplomatic  activity 
to  focus  on  infiltration  from  Hoi'th.  Shall  decide  later  on  course 
of  action  should  infiltration  not  be  radically  reduced. 

■’4.  On  flood,  decide  best  course  to  treat  as  primarily  civil 
problem,  and  occasion  should  be  use'd  to  draw  in  as  many  nationals 
of  other  countries  as  can  be  used  in  GVN  flood  plan.  Have  been  en¬ 
couraged  this  course  on  advise  of  e  who 

observed  a  good  thing  if  some  ;  involved  con¬ 

structively  in  SVN  and  subject  to  VC  attack.  We  prepared  to  put 
maximum  pressure  on  FAO.  Do  not  exclude  ad  hoc  US  military  aid  in 
flood  area. 
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5.  Diplo~atically  position  that  the  violations  to  be  docu- 
.Eientcd  in  Jordan  report  avid  strong  references  to  DRV  attack  against 

SVN  in  DM’s  letter  to  Kennedy,  need  not  confirm  to  the  world 
‘and  Cornraimists  that  Geneva  accoi'ds  are  being  disregarded  by  our 
Increased  aid.  Kecd  not  accuse  oui’solvec  publicly,  make  Communist 
Job  easier.  GVII  should  be  advised  to  counter  charges  by  leveling 
•  charges  against  DRV  and  insisting  that  if  ICC  investigates  in 
SVN  must  e?q.ually  investigate  in  iiVN.  Appreciate  approach  will  make 
ICC  task  difficult  but  vrill  explain  position  to  Canadians  and 
Indians  to  get  their  support. 

6.  A  crucial  element  in  USG  willingness  to  move  forward  is 
■  concrete  demonstration  by  Diem  that  he  is  now  prepared  to  work 

In  an  orderly  way  on  his  subordinates  and  broaden  the  political  base 
of  his  regime. 

7.  Package  should  be  presented  as  first  steps  in  a  partner¬ 
ship  in  ■which  US  is  prepar’ed  to  do  more  as  joint. study  of  facts  end 
GVU  performance  makes  increased  US  aid  possible  and  productive. 

8.  Still  possible  Laotian  settlement  can  be  reached  pciiiaining 
our  fainirn'ra  objective  of’  independent  Laos  on  the  basis  of  a  neutral 

coalition,  (although  v;eak  and  unsatisfactory),  headed  by  Soubanna. 

Would  include  provision  .Laos  not  be  used  as  ti'ansit  area  or  base 
for  interference  in  SViJ.  Therefore  must  keep  in 'mind  impact  of 
action  in  SVII  or  prospects  for  acceptable  Laos  settlement. 

■9.  Introduction  of  US  or  Scsto  forces  into  Syi\'  before 
Laotian  settlement  night  v:reck  c!..  -.ges;  for  agreement,  lead  to  break 
up  of  Geneva  conference,  break  L  c  cease  fire  by  communists 
■with  resumption  of  hostilities. 

10.  Decision  to  introduce  1)3  combat  forces  in  GVK  ■would  have  to 
be  taken  in  light  of  GVH  effort,  including  support  from  people, 

Laotian  situation,  Berlin  crisis,  readiness  of  allies  or  sharply 
increased  tension  ■vrith  Bloc,  and  enormous  responsibilities  vfhich  would 
have' to  be  borne  by  US  in  event  of  escalation  SEA  or  other  areas. 

11.  Hope  measures  outlined  in  instructions  will  galvanize  and 
supplement  GVii  effort,  making  decision  on  use  of  US  combat  forces 
unnecessary  and  no  need  for  decision  in  effect  to  shift  primary 
responsibility  for  defense  of  SVI'J  to  USG. 

12.  V^e  are  fully  cognizant  of  extent  to  vrhlch  decisions  if  imple¬ 
mented  through  Diem’s  acceptance  will  sharply  Increase  the 
conmitment  of  our  prestige  struggle  to  save  SVH. 
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13.  Very  strictly  for  your  own  information^  DOD  has  been  instructed 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  use  of  US  combat  forces  in  SVN  under  various 
contingencies,  including  stepped  up  infiltration  as  well  as  organized 
Inventory  (sic)  ^illtar^/  intervention.  However  objective  of  our 
policy  is  to'  do  all  possible  to  accomplish  purpose  without  use  of 
US, combat  forces.  20/  '  .  .  •  ‘ 

An  accompanying  cable  also  provided  this  additional  comment  on  troops 
question; 


...4.  It  is  anticipated  that  one  of  the  first  questions 
President  Diem  will  raise  with  you  after  your  presentation  of 
the  above  joint  proposals  will  be  that  of  introducing  U.S. 
combat  troops.  You  are  authorized  to  remind  him  that  the  actions 
we  already  have  in  mind  involve  a  substantial  number  of  U.S. 
military  personnel  for  operational  duties  in  Viet-Nam  and  that 
ve  believe  that  these  forces  performing  crucial  missions  can 
greatly  increase  the  capacity  of  GVIJ  forces  to  win  their  war 
against  the  Viet  Cong.  You  can  also  tell  him  that  we  believe 
that  the  missions  being  imdertaken  by  our  forces,  under  present 
circumstances,  are  more  suitable  for  white  foreign  troops  than 
garrison  duty  or  missions  involving  the  seeking  out  of  Viet  Cong 
personnel  submerged  in  the  Viet-I.'em  population.  You  can  assure 
him  that  the  USG  at  highest  levels  will  be  in  daily  contact  with 
the  situation  in  Viet-IIam  and  v;lll  be  in  constant  touch  with  him 
about  requirements  of  the  situation....  20a/ 
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III.  AFTERI.IATH 


The  President's  decisions  vere  apparently  sent  to  Kolting  on  the  l4th, 
in  a  cable  that  is  taken  essentially  verbatim  from  the  description  of  the 
Rusk/Mcl?amara  meBiorandum  (paragraphs  3  2nd  Ij)  of  the  program  the  U.S.  was 
offering  and  the  response  expected  from  Diem.  But  the  cable  added  some 
new  language,  putting  still  more  emphasis  on  pressuring  Diem: 

...It  is  most  important  that  Dier  come  forth  with  changes  which 
will  be  recognized  as  having  real  substance  and  meaning.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  his  regime  is  vridely  criticized  abroad  and  in  the  U. S., 
and  if  we  are  to  give  our  substantial  support  v'e  must  be  able  to 
point  to  real  administrative  political  and  social  reforms  and  a 
real  effort  to  ifiden  its  base  that  will  give  maximum  confidence  to 
the  American  people,  as  well  as  to  vrorld  opinion  that  our  efforts 
are  not  directed  towards  the  support  of  an  \inpopular  or  ineffective 
regime,  but  rather  towards  supporting  the  combined  efforts  of  all 
the  non-Communist  people  of  the  GVN  against  a  Comniunist  take-over. 

You  should  make  this  quite  clear,  and  indicate  that  the  U.S.  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  proposed  joint  effort  depends  heavily  upon  his 
response  to  this  point. 

.  You  should  infoi’m  Diem  that,  in  our  minds,  the  concept  of  the 
joint  vindertaliing  envisages  a  much  closer  relationship  than  the 
present  one  of  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  only.  We  would 
expect  to  share  in  the  iecisior.-making  process  in  the  political, 
economic  end  military  fields  as  they  affect  the  security  situa¬ 
tion.  21/ 

Overall,  then,  what  Kennedy  ended  up  doing  was  to  offer  Diem  a  good 
deal  less  than  he  was  expecting,  and  nevertheless  to  couple  this  offer  with 
demands  on  Diem  for  which,  on  the  basis  of  the  available  record,  we  can 
only  assume  he  was  totally  unprepared.  Eolting's  first  cable,  though, 
reported  Diem  listened  quietly  and  "took  our  proposals  rather  better  than 
I  expected." 

Here  are  some  extracts: 

. .  .As  anticipated  Washingtor^,  his  first  question  was  re  intro¬ 
duction  US  combat  tioops.  I  replied  along  line  para  4  reftel. . . . 

Diem  said  that  he  presumed  I  realized  that  our  proposals  in¬ 
volved  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  of 
Viet  Nam.  Viet  Nm,  he  said,  did  not  want  to  be  a  protectorate. 

I  said  that  this  was  well  understood;  we  for  our  part  did  not 
wish  to  make  it  one.  Diem  also  pointed  out  that  GVN  was  constantly 
in  process  of  making  reforms  but  major  action  could  not  be  taken 
without  thorough  consideration  and  without  having  always  in  mind 
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that  there  was  a  war  to  be  wono  Object  was  to  restore  order,  not 
to  create  disorder.  I  said  I  recognized  that  this  was  a  delicate 
judgment,  in  my  opinion,  as  a  friend  of  his  country  and  of  him, 
his  greater  risk  was  to  stand  pat,  or  act  too  cautiously... 

On  the  whole,  I  am  not  discoiiraged  at  Diem's  reaction.  In 
fact,  he  took  our  proposals  rather  better  than  I  had  expected. 

He  has  promised  to  call  me  as  soon  as  he  has  been  able  to  reflect 
upon  ovir  proposals  and,  \intil  we  have  heard  his  considered  re¬ 
action,  I  think  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate  on  outcome...  22/ 

On  the  20th,  iiolting  met  with  Thuan,  who  among  other  things  said  the 
U.S,  offer' had  set  Diem  to  wondering  "whether  U.S.  getting  ready  to  back 
out  on  Vietnam. . .as  we  had  done  in  Laos."  Nolting  hoped  Thuan' s  bleak 
report  was  only  a  bargaining  tactic . 

Thuan  said  that  Diem  had  not  yet  discussed  fully  with  him 
US  proposals  presented  last  Friday;  but  had  given  him  impression 
of  being  'very  sad  and  very  disappointed.'  Thuan  said  Diem  had 
said  he  now  hesitates  to  put  proposals  before  even  his  cabinet 
ministers,  fearing  that  they  would  be  disappointed  and  lose  heart. 

He  had  intended  to  discuss  US  proposals  with  both  cabinet  and 
selected  members  of  assembly  ■who  had  been  cons’xLted  re  advisability 
of  US  forces  at  time  of  Taylor  Mission,  but  no-'.-r  thought  contrast 
between  hiS  earlier  q^’aestion  and  our  proposals  too  striking.  Thuan 
conveyed  impression  that  Diem  is  brooding  over  US  proposals  and 
has  made  no  move  yet  to  develop  specific  ideas  on  actions  GVN 
expected  to  take.  Thuan  said  President's  attitude  seemed  to  be 
that  US  askirig  great  concessions  of  G\T3  in  realm  its  sovereignty, 
in  exchange  for  little  additional  help;  that  this  is  great  dis¬ 
appointment  after  discussions  with  General  Taylor  involving,  in 
particular,  concept  of  Delta  Task  Force;  that  Diem  seemed  to 
wonder  w’hether  US  -^N'as  getting  ready  to  back  out  on  Viet  Nam,  as  he 
siiiggested,  "we  had  done  in  Laos.  23/ 

There  followed  a  long  discussion  in  which  Thuan  described  all  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  would  be  involved  in  doing  what  the  U.S.  was  asking, ■ in¬ 
cluding  the  risk  of  looking  like  a  U.S.  puppet. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  record  to  indicate  any  U.S.  reconsideration 
of  the  decision  against  sending  the  military  task  force.  Thus,  if  Diem 
and  Thuan' s  response  was  a  bargaining  tactic  to  get  the  task  force,  it 
failed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Diem  was  using  disappointment  over  the 
failure  to  send  the  task  force  as  a  bargaining  co\mter  to  get  the  U.S.  to 
relent  on  its  demands  for  reforms,  then  he  got  just  what  he  •wanted.  But 
what  amo'unted  to  a  complete  U.S.  reversal  on  these  demands  also  may  have  been 
influenced  by  the  advice  Kennedy  -received  from  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  at 
this  time.  Kennedy  had  asked  Galbraith  to  stop  by  Saigon  on  his  return  to 
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India.  Galbraith  did  sOj  and  after  three  days  cabled  back,  among  other 
things,  the  advice  that  it  was  a  waste  of  effort  to  bargain  with  Diem. 

On  the  20th,  the  day  of  Thuan's  meeting  with  Nolting,  Galbraith  • 
cabled  the  President: 

There  is  scsircely  the  sli^test  practical  chance  that  the 
administrative  and  political  reforms  now  being  pressed  upon  Diem 
will  result  in  real  change. .. .there  is  no  solution  that  does  not 
involve  a  change  in  government. 

On  the  insurgency,  though,  Galbraith  was  optimistic,  provided  Diem 
was  replaced: 

While  situation  is  indubitably  bad  military  aspects  seem  to  me 
out  of  perspective.  A  comparatively  well-equipped  army  with  para¬ 
military  formations  nTomber  a  quarter  million  men  is  facing  a  max¬ 
imum  of  15-18,000  lightly  armed  men.  If  this  were  equality,  the 
United  States  would  hardly  be  safe  against  the  SiOTXX.  I  know  the 
theories  about  this  kind  of  warfare. .. .Given  even  a  moderately 
effective  government  and  putting  the  relative  military  pyver  into 
perspective,  I  can't  help  thinking  the  insurgency  might  very  soon 
be  settled.  2U/ 

The  following  day,  Galbi;-aith,  now  in  New  Delhi,  sent  a  more  detailed 
appraisal,  covering  essentially  the  same  ground.  Here  Eire  some  extracts. 

the  VIET  CONG  INSURRECTION  IS  STILL  GRaVING  IN  EFFECT.  THE  OUTBREAK 

ON  THE  NORTHERN  HIGHLANDS  IS  MATCHED  BY  A  POTENTIALLY  EVEN  MORE  DAMAGING 

IMPACT  ON  THE  ECONOMY  AND  ESPECIALLY  ON  THE  M.0VEM£NT  OF  RICE  TO  SAIGON. 

-»•  IN  THE  ABSENCE  OF  KNO.'/LEDGE  OF  THE  ADMIXTURE  OF  TERROR  AND  ECONOMIC 

AND  SOCIAL  EVANGELISM  WE  HAD  BEST  ASSUM£  THAT  IT  IS  EMPLOYING  BOTH.  WE  MUST 
•  1 

NOT  FOREVER  BE  GUIDED  BY  THOSE  WHO  MISUNDERSTAND  THE  DYNAMICS  OF  REVOLUTION 
AND  IMAGINE  THAT  BECAUSeShE  COMMUNISTS  DO  NOT  APPEAL  TO  US  THEY  ARE  ABHORRENT 
TO  EVERYONE.  ’  .  .  •  .  •  ‘ 

IN  OUR  ENTHUSIASM  TO  PROVE  OUTSIDE  INTERVENTION  BEFORE  WORLD  OPINION 
WE  HAVE  UNQUESTIONABLY  EXAGGERATED  THE  ROLE  OF  MATERIAL  ASSISTANCE  ESPECIALLY 


IN  THE  MAIN  AREA. OF  INSURRECTION  IN  THE  FAR  SOUTH.  THAT  LEADERS  AND  RADIO 
GUIDANCE  COME  IN  V/E  KNO/.'.  BUT  THE  AMOUNT  OF  AMMUNITION  AND  WEAPONRY  THAT  A 
MAN  CAN  CARRY  ON  HIS  BACK  FOR  SEVERAL  HUNDRED  KILOMETERS  O'/ER  JUNGLE  TRAILS 
VMS  NOT  INCREASED  APPRECIABLY  BY  MARX.  NO  MAJOR  CONFLICT  CAN  DEPEND  ON 
SUCH  LOGISTIC  SUPPORT. 

A  MAXIMUM  OF  l8,000  LIGHTLY  ARMED  MEM  ARE  INVOLVED  IN  THE  INSURRECTION. 
THESE  ARE  GVN  ESTIMATES  AND  THE  FACTOR  OF  EXAGGERATION  IS  UNQUESTIONABLY  CONSiD- 
ERABLE.  TEN  THOUSAND  IS  M5RE  PROBABLE.  V/HAT  WE  HAVE  IN  OPPOSITION  INVOLVES  A 
HEAVY  THEOLOGICAL  DISPUTE.  DIEM  IT  IS  SAID  IS  A  GREAT  BUT  DEFAMED  LEADER.  IT 
IS  ALSO  SAID  HE  HAS  LOST  TOUCH  WITH  THE  MASSES,  IS  IN  POLITICAL  DISREPUTE  AND 
OTHERWISE  NO  GOOD.  THIS  DEBATE  CAN  BE  BYPASSED  BY  AGREED  POINTS.  IT  IS 
AGREED  THAT  ADMINISTRATIVELY  DIEM  IS  EXCEEDINGLY  BAD.  HE  HOLDS  FAR  TOO  MUCH 
PaVER  IN  HIS  a-,’N  HANDS,  EMPLOYS  HIS  ARMY  BADLY,  HAS  NO  INTELLIGENCE  O^’GANI  ZATI  ON 
WORTHY  OF  THE  NAME,  HAS  ARBIT^RY  OR  INCOMPETENT  SUBORDINATES  IN  THE  PROVINCES 
AND  SOM£  ACHIEVEMENTS  NOTV/ITHSTANDING,  HAS  A  POOR  ECONOMIC  POLICY.  HE  HAS  ALSO 
EFFECTIVELY  RESISTED  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  A  LONG  V/HILE  IN  FACE  OF  HEAVY  DETERIORATION. 
.THIS  IS  ENOUGH.  WHETHER  HIS  POLITICAL  POSTURE  IS  NEPOTIC,  DESPOTIC  OUT  OF 
TOUCH  WITH  THE  VILLAGERS  AND  HENCE  DAt^GlNG  OR  V/HETHER  THIS  DAMAGE  IS  THE 
FIGMENT  OF  SAIGON  INTELLECTUALS  DOES  NOT  BEAR  ON  OUR  If^-EDIATE  POLICY  AND  M.'  • 

BE  BY-PASSED  AT  LEAST  IN  PART. 

THE  SVN  ARI-IY  NUMBERS  170,000  AND  WITH  PARAMILITARY  UNITS  OF  THE  CIVIL 
GUARD  AND  HOME  DEFENSE  FORCES  A  QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION.  WERE  THIS  WELL  DEPLOYED 


ON  BEHALj"  OF  AN  EFFECTIVE  GOVERNMENT  'IT  SHOULD  BE  OBVIOUS  THAT  THE  VIET  CONK*  WOULD 
HAVE  NO  CHANCE  OF  SUCCESS  OR  TAKEOVER.  VMSHINGTON  IS  CURRENTLY  HAVING  AN  •  • 

INTELLECTUAL  ORGASM  ON  THE  UNBEATABI L ITY  OF  GUERRILLA  WAR.  V/ERE- GUERRILLAS 
EFFECTIVE  IN  A  RATIO  OF  ONE  TO  FIFTEEN  OR  TWENTY-F.IVE  .IT  IS  OBVIOUS  THAT  NO 
GOVERNMEf.'T  V.'OULD  BE  SAFE.  THE  VIET  CONG,  IT  SHOULD  BE  NOTED,  IS  STRONGEST 
IN  THE  SOUTHERN  DELTA  V.TIICH  IS  NOT  JUNGLE  BUT  OPEN  RICE  PADDY.  '  ' 

.  THE  FU.\•DA^‘£NTAL  DIFFICULTIES  IN  COUNTERING  THE  INSURGENCY,  APART 
FROM  ABSENCE  OF  INTELLIGENCE,  ARE  TWO-FOLD.  FIRST  IS  THE  POOR  COMMA^ND, 

DEPLOYMENT,  TRAINING,  ^^ORALE  AND  OTHER  V/EAKNESSES  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  PARAMILITARY 
FORCES.  AND  SECOND  WHILE  THEY  CAN  OPERATE  -  -  SWEEP  -  -  THROUGH  ANY  PART  Of' 

THE  COUNTRY  AND  CLEAR  OUT  ANY  VISIBLE  INSURGENTS,  THEY  CANNOT  GUARANTEE  ’•  •  . 
SECURITY  AFTERWARDS.  THE  VIET  CONG  COMES  BACK  AND  PUTS  THE  ARM  ON  ALL  V/HO 
HAVE  COLLABORATED.  THIS  FACT  IS  VERY  IMPORTANT  IN  RELATION  TO  REQUESTS  FROM 
AMERICAN  MANPO.'/ER.  OUR  FORCES  WOULD  CONDUCT  THE  ROUND-UP  OPERATIONS  WHICH 
THE  RVN  ARNIY  CAN  ALREADY  DO.  V/E  COULDN'T  CONCEIVABLY  SEND  ENOUGH  MEN  TO 
PROVIDE  SAFETY  FOR  THE  VILLAGES  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  AN  EFFECTIVELY  TRAINED  ' 

CIVIL  GUARD  AND 'home  DEFENSE  FORCE  AND,  PERHAPS,  A  POLITICALLY  COOPERATIVE 
COMMUNITY.  '  •  • 

THE  KEY  AND  INESCAPABLE  POINT,  THEN,"  IS  THE  INEFFECTUALITY  (ABETTED 
DEBATABLY  BY  THE  UNPOPULARITY)  OF  THE  DIEM  GOVERNMENT.  THIS  IS  THE  STRATEGIC 
FACTOR.  NOR  CAN  ANTONE  ACCEPT  THE  STATEMENT  OF  THOSE  V/HO  HAVE- BEEN  EITHER 
TOO  LONG  OR  TOO  LITTLE  IN  ASIA  THAT  HIS  IS  THE  INEVITABLE  POSTURE  OF- THE 


ASIAN  MANDARIN.  FOR  ONE  THING  IT  ISN'T  TRUE,  BUT  WERE  IT  SO  THE  ONLY 

I  •  •  ,» 

■  1  ••  •  •  •  .  • 

POSSIBLE  CONCLUSION  WOULD  BE  THAT  THERE  IS  NO  FUTURE  FOR  N'ANDARINS. 

THE  COMMUNISTS  DON'T  FAVOR  THEM.  '  .  /• 

I  COMi  NO//  TO  A  LESSER  MISCALCULATION,  THE  ALLEGED 'WEAKEN!  NG 

EMPHASIS  OF  THE  MEKONG  FLOOD'.  FLOODS  IN  THIS  PART  OF  THE  WORLD  ARE  AN 

OLD  TRAP  FOR  WESTERN  NON-AGRICULTURISTS.  THEY  ARE  JUDGED  BY  V-OHAT  THE 

OHIO  DOES  TO  ITS  TO//NS.  NaV  AS  THE  FLOOD  WATERS  RECEDE  IT  IS  ALREADY 

EVIDENT  THAT  THIS  FLOOD  CONFORMS  TO  THE  ASIAN  PATTERN,  ONE  REPEATED  . 

EVERY  YEAR  IN  INDIA.  THE  MUD  VILLAGES  WILL  SOON  6RO//  AGAIN.  SOME  UPLAND 

RICE  V/AS  DRO//NED  BECAUSE  THE  WATER  ROSE  TOO  RAPIDLY.  NEARER  THE  Ca^ST  THE 

PRESSURE  ON  THE  BRACKISH  WATER  WILL  PROBABLY  BRING  AN  OFFSETTING  IMPROVEMENT. 

NEXT  YEAR'S  CROP. WILL  BE  MUCH  BETTER  FOR  THE  SILT. 

I  COME  NO//  TO  POLICY,  FIRST  THE  BOX  WE  ARE  IN  PARTLY  AS  THE 

RESULT  OF  RECENT  MOVES  AND  SECOND  mi  WE  GET  OUT  WITHOUT  A  TAKEOVER.  WE 

HAVE  JUST  PROPOSED  TO  HELP  DIEM  IN  VARIOUS  WAYS  IN  RETURN  FOR  A  PROMISE 

OF  ADM'INISTRATIVE  and  political  REFORMo.  since  the  ADMINISTRATIVE  (AND 

POSSIBLY  POLITICAL^  INEFFECTUALITY  ARE  THE  STRATEGIC  FACTORS  FOR  SUCCESS. 

THE  ABILITY  TO  GET  REF0RM3  IS  DECISIVE.  WITH  THEM  THE  NBi/  AID  AND  GADGETRY 

WILL  .BE  USEFUL.  WITHOUT  THEM  THE  HELICOPTERS,  PLANES  AND  ADVISER'S  WON'T 

MAKE  APPRECIABLE  DIFFERENCE. 

.  fN  MY  COMPLETELY  CONSIDERED  VIEW,  AS  STATED  YESTERDAY,  DIEM 

WILL  NOT  REFORM  EITHER  ADMINISTRATIVELY  OR  POLITICALLY  IN  ANY  EFFECTIVE 


V/AY.-  THAT  IS  BECAUSE  HE  CANNOT.  IT  IS  POLITICALLY  NAIVE  TO'  EXPECT  IT. 

HE  SENSES  THAT  HE  CANNOT  LET  Pa/ER  GO  BECAUSE  HE  WOULD  BE  THROWN  OUT. 

HE  MAY  DISGUISE  THIS  EVEN  FROM  HIMSELF  WITH  THE  STATEMENT  THAT  HE  LACKS 
effective  subordinates  BUT  THE  C I RCUMiSTANCE  REMAINS  UNCHANGED.  HE 
PROBABLY  SENSES  THAT  HIS  GREATEST  DANGER  IS  FROM  THE  ARMY.  •  HENCE  THE 
REFORM  THAT  WILL  BRING  EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  HiS  MANPO.VER,  THOUGH  THE  MOST 
URGENT  MAY  BE  THE  MOST  IMPROBABLE.  ‘  ' 

THE  POLITICAL  REFORMS  ARE  EVEN  MORE  UNLIKELY  BUT  THE  ISSUE 
IS  ACADEMIC.  ONCE  THE  IM.AGE  OF  A  POLITICIAN  IS  FIXED,  V/HETHER  AMONG' 
OPPOSITION  INTELLECTUALS  OR  PEASANTS,  IT  IS  NOT  CHANGED.  NOR  DO 
POLITICIANS  CHANGE  THEMSELVES.  DIEM’S  IMAGE  WOULD  NOT  BE  CHANGED  BY 

HIS  TAKING  FN  OTHER  NON-COMMUNISTS,  INITIATING  SOM£  SOCIAL  REFORMS  OR' 

* 

OTHERWISE  MEETING  THE  REQUIREMENTS' OF  OUR  DEMARCHE.  ’ 

HOWEVER  HAVING  STARTED  ON  THIS  HOPELESS  GAM£  V/E  HAVE  NO  '  . 
ALTERNATIVE,  BUT  TO  PLAr  IT  OUT  FOR  A  MINIMUM  T I M£.  THOSE  WHO  THINK 
■THERE  IS  HOPE  OF  REFORM  WILL  HAVE  TO  BE  PERSUADED. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  is  a  cliche  that  there  is  no  alternative  to  Diem's  regime. 
This  is  politically  naive.  Where,  one  man  has  dominated  the 
scene  for  good  or  ill  there  never  seems  to  he.  No  one  considered 
Truman  an  alternative  to  Roosevelt.  There  is  none  for  Nehru. 

There  was  none  I  imagine  for  Rhee.  This  is  an  optical  illusion 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  eye  is  fixed  on  the  visible 
figures  1  It  is  a  better  rule  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success¬ 
ors. 

We- should  hot  be  alarmed  by  the  Army  as  an  alternative.  It 
would  b\jy  time  and  get  a  fresh  dynamic.  It  is  not  ideal;  civilian 
rule  is  ordinarily  more  durable  and  more  saleable  to  the  world. 


But  a  change  and  a  new  start  is  of  the  essence  and  in  considering 
opinion  we  may  note  that  Diem’s  flavor  is  not  markedly  good  in 
Asia. 

A  time  of  crisis  in  our  policy  on  South  Vietnam  will  come  when 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  reforms  we  have  asked  have  not  come  off 
and  that  our  presently  preferred  aid  is  not  accomplishing  anything*  ’ 
Troops  will  be  urged  to  back  up  Diem.  It  will  be  sufficiently 
clear  that  I  think  this  must  be  resisted.  Our  soldiers  would  uot 
deal  with  the  vital  weakness.  They  could  perpetuate  it.  They 
would  enable  Diem  to  continue  to  concentrate  on  protecting  his 
own  position  at  the  expense  of  countering  the  insurgency.  Last 
spring,  following  the  Vice  President's  promise  of  more  aid,  pro¬ 
posals  for  increased  and  reform  taxes  which  were  well  advanced 
were  promptly  dropped.  The  parallel  on  administrative  and  political 
reform  could  be  close. 

It  will  be  said  that  we  need  troops  for  'a  show  of  strength  and 
determination  in  the  area.  Since  the  troops  -will  not  deal  with 
fundamental  faults  —  since  there  can't  be  enough  of  them  to  give 
security  to  the  countryside  —  their  failure  to  provide  security 
could  create  a  worse  crisis  of  confidence.  You  will  be  aware  of  my 
general  reluctance  to  move  in  troops.  On  the  other  hand  I  would 
note  that  it  is  those  of  us  who  have  worked  in  the  political  vine¬ 
yard  and  who  have  committed  our  hearts  most  strongly  to  the  political 
fortunes  of  the  New  Frontier  who  worry  most  about  its  bright  promise 
being  svink  under  the  rice  fields.  Dulles  in  195^  saw  the  dangers  in 
this  area.  Dean  Acheson  knew  he  could  not  invest  men  in  Chiang. 

*  *  *  * 

My  overall  feeling  is  that  despite  the  error  implicit  in  this 
last  move  and  the  supposition  that  Diem  can  be  reformed,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  hopeless.  It  is  only  hopeless  if  we  marry  our  course 
,,__^to_that  of  a  man  who  must  spend  more  time  protecting  his  own  posi- 
’ tion'  dnd  excluding  those  who  threaten  it  than  in  fighting  the  in¬ 
surgency.  Diem's  calculation  instinctive  or  deliberate  is  evident. 

He  has  already  been  deposed  once  and  not  by  the  Communists.  He 
can  see  his  clear  and  present  danger  as  well  as  anyone,  25/ 

Two  things  are  particularly  worth  noting  about  Galbraith's  advice: 
the  first,  to  the  extent  it  had  an  influence  on  Kennedy,  it  co^Inselled  him 
to  avoid  sending  troops,  but  also  not  to  take  seriously  the  quid  pro  quo 
with  Diem  because  Diem  was  not  going  to  do  anything  anyway.  Consequently, 
Galbraith,  with  a  limitlessly  bleak  view  of  the  prospects  for  success 
under  Diem,  really  had  no  quarrel  with  those  who  argued  against  putting 
pressure  on  Diem  and  for  trying  to  win  his  confidence.  He  had  no  argu¬ 
ment,  because  he  thought  both  approaches  (pressure  and  ncrpressure)  were 
equally  hopeless.  And  indeed,  both  had  been  tried  during  the  year  — 
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the  pressure  approach  in  the  CIP  negotiations;  the  "get  on  his  vave  length” 
approach  following  the  Task  Force  review  —  and  both  produced  an  identical 
lack  of  results. 

Second,  Galbraith's  analysis  of  the  situation  really  has  a  good  deal 
in  common  with  that  of  the  Taylor  Mission,  Obviously,  he  thought  we  must 
be  rid  of  Diem,  and  he  apparently  thought  it  was  a  mistake  to  put  this 
move  off  by  making  new  aid  offers  to  Diem  rather  than  letting  word  get 
eu^Dund  that  we  would  be  prepared  to  offer  more  support  to  Vietnam  If  Diem 
should  be  removed.  But  at  this  time,  even  people  like  Galbraith  (and 
Schelsinger,  as  is  clear  from  his  memoir)  saw  no  alternative  to  continu. 
to  support  Vietnam,  although  not  to  continuing  to  support  Diem  personally 
Galbraith  was,  if  einything,  more  optimistic  about  the  chances  of  putting 
down  the  insurgency  (given  a  change  in  Saigon)  than  was  the  Taylor  Report, 
For  his  optimism  was  not  at  all  contingent  on  any  hopes  of  the  efficacy 
of  bombing  threats  against  the  north.  For  all  we  know,  he  may  have  been 
right  in  supposing  any  "moderately  effective"  Saigon  government  co\ild  do 
all  right  against  the  insurgents;  but  we  now  know  all  too  well  how  over- 
optimistic  was  his  fairly  confident  expectation  that  a  military  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  Diem  regime  would  be  at  least  moderately  effective. 

To  return  to  the  negotiations  in  Saigon,  in  late  November,  we  now  had 
the  following  situation: 

1,  It  was  clear  that  Diem  was,  to  say  the  least,  disappointed 
with  the  bargain  Kennedy  had  proposed, 

2,  Kennedy  was  obviously  aware  that  he  had  offered  Diem  less 
than  Diem  expected,  and  demanded  much  more  in  return, 

3,  Both  supporters  of  Diem,  like  Lansdale  and  Kenneth  Young, 
and  his  severest  critics,  like  Galbraith,  were  agreed  that  it  was  futile 
to  try  to  force  Diem  to  reform,  Kennedy  had  already  had  his  own  experi¬ 
ences  with  such  efforts  earlier  in  the  year, 

4,  Presumably,  although  we  have  nothing  to  show  it  in  the  avail¬ 
able  record,  there  was  some  unrest  within  the  Administration  about  the 
limited  offer  that  was  being  made,  the.  demands  being  pressed,  and  the 
delay  it  was  all  causing.  To  put  off  an  agreement  too  long  raised  the 
dual  threat  of  an  awkward  public  squabble  and  renewed  pressure  on  the 
President  to  send  the  task  force  after  all. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  any  realistic  counter-arguments  to  the  case  for 
settling  the  dispute  and  get  on  with  either  trying  to  do  better  in  the 
war,  or  get  rid  of  Diem, 

The  next  phase  was  a  brief  flurry  of  anti-American  stories  in  the 
government-controlled  Saigon  press.  The  U,S,  was  accused,  among  other 
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things,  of  trying  to  use  Vietnam  as  a  "pawn  of  capitalist  imperialism." 

26/  Nolting  went  to  Diem  to  complain  about  the  damage  that  such  stories 
would  do  to  U.S. -Vietnamese  relations.  But  Diem  disclaimed  responsibility, 
and  suggested  they  were  an  understandable  reaction  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  what  they  had  learned  about  the  U.S.  proposals  from  U.S.  press  reports. 
Nolting' s  final  comment  in  his  report  on  this  meeting  was  a  suggestion 
that  the  U.S.  concentrate  on  "efficiency  in  GVI'I  rather  than  on  more  nebu¬ 
lous  and  particularly  offensive  to  Diem  concept  of  political  reform."  27/ 

The  Inp'^ession  given  by  the  cable  is  that  Nolting  felt  on  the  defensive, 
which  was  probably  the  case  since  the  package  Washington  had  proposed 
must  have  been  disappointing  to  him  as  well  as  to  Diem. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  Washington  to  back  away  from  any  hard  demands 
on  Diem.  A  sentence  from  the  original  guidance  telegram  stated  "we  would 
expect  to  share  in  the  decision-making  process  in  the  political,  economic 
and  military  fields  as  they  affected  the  security  situation". . .as  opposed 
to  the  previous  arrangement  of  "acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  only." 

28/  Alexis  Johnson  and  Rostow  drafted  a  cable  on  December  7  that  "clarified" 
this  and  a  number  of  other  points  to  which  Diem  had  strongly  objected,  in 
this  case  to  explain  that, 

...what  we  have  in  mind  is  that,  in  operations  directly  related  to 
the  security  situation,  partnership  will  be  so  close  that  one 
party  will  not  take  decisions  or  actions  affecting  the  other  without 
full  and  frank  prior  consultations...  29/ 

This  was  quite  a  comedown  from  the  idea  that  American  involvement  in  the 
Vietnamese  government  should  be  so  intimate  that  the  government  could  be 
reformed  "from  the  bottom  up"  despite  Diem.  Once  the  U.S.  backed  away  from 
any  tough  interpretation  of  its  proposals,  agreement  was  fairly  easily 
reached  with  Diem,  and  one  of  the  usual  fine  sounding  statements  of  agreed 
principles  and  measures  was  drawn  up. 

On  one  seemingly  modest  request  from  Diem,  Washington  was  curiously 
firm.  Diem  repeatedly,  both  while  the  Taylor  Mssion  w^as  in  Saigon,  eind 
alter  its  return,  asked  for  Lansdale  to  be  sent.  (Our  record  shows  four 
such  requests,  one  directly  by  Diem  to  Taylor;  a  second  from  Thuan;  and 
in  a  memorandum  to  McNamara  William  Bundy  referred  to  two  further  requests 
relayed  through  McGarr. )  Cottrell,  the  senior  State  representative  on 
the  Taylor  Mission,  strongly  endorsed  sending  Lansdale,  and  the  main  paper 
of  the  Taylor  Report  seemed  to  endorse  the  idea.  William  Bundy  was  in 
favor  of  sending  Lansdale,  and  Lansdale  wanted  to  go.  But  nothing  happened.,, 
Lansdale  never  got  to  Vietnam  until  Cabot  Lodge  brought  him  out  late  in 

1965. 

The  first  contingents  of  helicopters  arrived  in  Saigon  December  11 
(having  been  put  to  sea  several  weeks  earlier).  On  the  following  day  a 
New  York  Times  dispatch  from  Saigon  begain: 


Two  United  States  Army  helicopter  companies  arrived  here  today. 

The  helicopters,  to  be  flown  and  serviced  by  United  States  troops, 
are  the  first  direct  military  support  by  the  United  States  for  South 
Vietnam's  war  against  Comxminist  guerrilla  forces. 

The  craft  will  be  assigned  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  in  the 
field,  but  they  will  remain  under  United  States  Army  control  and 
operation. 

At  least  33  H-21C  twin-rotor  helicopters,  their  pilots  and 
ground  crews,  an  estimated  total  of  400  men,  arrived  aboard  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  aircraft  ferry  Core,  30/ 

The  Times  stoiy  ended  by  describing  the  force  as  "the  first  fruits" 
of  the  Taylor  Mission,  with  more  to  ccme.  The  Times  did  not  find  the  stoiy 
important  enough  to  put  it  on  the  front  page. 

A  day  later,  the  Times  published  a  stoiy  about  the  ICC  reaction  to  the 
arrival  of  the  helicopters.  It  began: 

The  International  Control  Commission  for  Vietnam  was  reported 
today  to  be  considering  whether  to  continue  functioning  here  in 
the  face  of  an  increase  in  United  States  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam's  struggle  against  Communist  guerrillas. 

The  Commission,  made  up  of  representatives  of  India,  Canada, 
and  Poland,  has  been  holding  emergency  sessions  since  the  arrival 
here  yesterday  of  a  United  States  vessel  loaded  with  at  least  33 
helicopters  and  operating  and  maintenance  crews,  31/ 

A  few  paragraphs  later,  the  dispatch  noted  that: 

With  the  arrival  yesterday  of  the  Core,  a  former  escort  carrier, 
bearing  the  helicopters,  four  single-engine  training  planes  and 
about  400  men,  the  United  Statos  military''  personnel  here  now  are 
believed  to  total  about  1,500.  Many  more  are  expected,  32/ 

Again,  the  Times  ran  the  story  on  an  inside  page. 

Finally,  on  the  15th,  a  formal  exchange  of  letters  between  Presidents 
Diem  and  Kennedy  was  published,  announcing  in  general  terms  a  stepped-up 
U.S.  aid  program  for  Vietnam. 
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